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have  no  confession  of  faith  or  doctrinal  symbols  setting 
forth  our  distinguishing  views,  and  defining  our  position  to 
ourselves  and  the  world.  This  feeling  mistakes,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  our  true  mission  as  a  church,  which  is  not  to  main- 
tain and  disseminate  certain  specific  views,  but  to  do  away, 
as  far  as  our  example  may  avail,  with  this  whole  system  of 
dogmatic  limitations;  the  system  which  makes  dogmas 
tests  of  Christianity,  and  gives  them  the  prominence  they 
have  hitherto  had  in  the  Church.  Our  mission  is  not  to 
instaurate  a  better  theology,  but  to  instaurate  a  better 
spirit ;  it  is  not  to  maintain  the  true  doctrine,  but  to  main- 
tain a  true  toleration,  —  a  toleration  so  kind  and  continent, 
that  all  discrepancies  of  faith  and  worship,  and  all  intoler- 
ances even,  shall  find  shelter  in  its  ample  grace.  Our  mis- 
sion is  to  embody  a  Christianity  so  liberal  in  dogma,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  moral  quality  so  stringent,  as  to  hold 
all  creeds  in  solution,  —  by  a  generous  abandonment,  on 
our  part,  of  all  doctrinal  defences  and  theological  ramparts, 
to  conquer,  if  possible,  an  antisectarian  peace. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  was  the  thought  and  purpose  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  leaders 
of  the  Unitarian  movement  in  New  England.  Many  of 
them,  I  know,  were  more  immediately  occupied  with  points 
of  theology  which  they  wished  to  carry,  or  with  points  of 
theology  which  they  wished  to  explode.  But  this,  I  doubt, 
was  the  real  purpose  of  the  Spirit  in  regard  to  us.  For 
every  genuine  reform  is  wiser  than  its  leaders,  and  em- 
ploys them  for  ends  ulterior  to  their  own.  I  believe,  more- 
over, that  this  Catholicism,  more  than  any  system  of  doc- 
trine, swayed  the  minds  of  many  of  that  generation.  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  a  dominant  principle  in  the  mind  of 
Channing.  I  know  it  to  have  been  the  cherished  habit  of 
the  elder  Ware. 
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So  when  the  American  Unitarian  Aasociation  was 
formed,  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  oiganized,  perhaps  for 
the  fiist  time  since  the  synod  which  conrened  in  that  upper 
cfaamber  at  Jerasalem,  a  religious,  Qiristian  alliance,  with- 
out creed  or  covenant ;  a  fiu:t  sufficiently  interesting,  his- 
tnically  considered,  apart  from  any  theological  right  or 
wrong  in  the  matter. 

That  a  sect  so  coustituted,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Quisdui  world,  has  its  practical  incooTeniences,  must  he 
ackoowiedged.  That  a  formal  confession  of  faith,  as  fnU 
and  explicit  as  may  be,  would  yield  some  immediate  advan* 
tages,  that  it  would  give  us  a  fairer  appearance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  than  the  iudefiniteness  of  our  present  position, 
would  obviate  the  reproach  of  a  seeming  agreement  with 
any  who  may  reject  what  most  of  us  regard  as  essen- 
tial  and  constitutive  in  a  Christian  profession,  and  so  pro- 
mote the  nominal  extension  of  our  communion,  —  all  this  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  Men  love  symbols ;  they  love  the 
determined,  they  love  the  completeness  of  a  system ;  and 
the  greater  part  will  sooner  accept  a  well-defined  and  ex- 
cla»ve  faith,  than  embrace  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
view,  or  adopt  an  eclectic  method. 

But  the  extension  would  be  only  nominal ;  it  would  be 
an  extension  of  the  name  and  not  of  the  thing ;  and  any 
immediate  advantage  of  this  sort  would  be  gained  at  the 
expense  of  what  is  more  important  than  nominal  extension, 
—  it  would  be  gained  at  the  peril  of  what  is  most  vital 
and  characteristic  in  our  sect. 

What  we  want  to  maintain  and  diffuse  is  not  a  more 
raUonal  theology,  but  a  broader  chanty.  It  is  not  the  He- 
brew  Christian  doctrine  of  simplicity  in  the  Divine  nature, 
in  opposition  to  the  Greek  Christian  doctrine  of  triunity  ;  it 
is  not  the  Pelagian  doctrine  of  free  agency,  in  opposition  to 
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the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  free  grace ;  it  is  not  the  Socin- 
ian  doctrine  of  personal  merit,  in  opposition  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  of  imputation ;  nor  is  it,  to  come  nearer  our 
true  theological  position,  the  reconciliation  of  these  antith- 
eses in  more  adequate  statements.  However  important 
may  he  these  views  in  our  estimation,  and  however  we 
may  incline  to  commend  them  in  our  writings,  what  we 
want  to  diffuse  is  not  these,  hut  a  charity  which  respects 
all  confessions  as  different  hues  of  the  same  Word ;  a  piety 
which  indifferences  them  all  hy  soaring  ahove  them  into  a 
region  of  the  spirit,  where  truth  is  not  yet  refracted  into 
propositions  by  passing  through  the  denser  atmosphere  of 
the  understanding.  Above  all,  we  want  to  diffuse  a  prac- 
tical Christianity,  which  seeks  the  application  of  Christian 
morals  to  human  life  ;  a  Christianity  which  puts  life  before 
doctrine,  and  practical  results  before  scientific  statements. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  moral  objection  to  symbols  and  con- 
fessions, the  temptation  to  duplicity,  the  mental  reservation, 
the  paltering  with  language,  the  necessary  looseness  of  the 
whole  thing,  so  frankly  confessed  by  a  respected  brother, 
who  declares  that  all  creeds  are  essentially  alike,  and  that 
he  has  found  no  difficulty  in  accepting  as  many  as  have 
come  in  his  way.*  This  is  just  the  mischief  of  it,  that  a 
formula  binds  only  the  scrupulous,  who  need  no  binding, 
and  leaves  unlimited  margin  to  those  who  subscribe  it  only 
as  an  article  of  peace. 

I  am  not  arguing  on  the  presumption  that  we  are  likely 
to  be  seduced  or  thrust  aside  from  our  present  position.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  idea  of  a  "  confession "  defining 
the  Unitarian  faith,  and  conditioning  fellowship  with  the 
Unitarian  body,  has  ever  been  seriously  entertained.  But 
I  apprehend  there  are  many  who  do  not  justly  appreciate 

•  See  Dr.  Bnshnell's  «  God  in  Christ,"  p.  82., 
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SABBATH  DISTURBANCES  IN  LONDON. 

OiTB  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
which  made  the  first  day  of  last  July  a  memorable  Sunday 
in  the  English  metropolis.  The  bill  proposed  in  Parliament 
gave  great  ofience  to  the  laboring  classes,  who  looked  upon 
it  as  an  attempt  to  throw  restraints  around  the  Sabbath 
which  the  supporters  of  the  bill  did  not  themselves  regard ; 
and  a  plan  was 'suddenly  formed  to  make  apparent  and 
notorious  this  inconsistency. 

One  who  has  been  in  Hyde  Park  on  a  pleasant  Sunday 
aAemoon  in  spring,  or  early  summer,  will  not  soon  forget 
the  pageant  which  has  there  passed  before  his  eyes ;  and 
when  he  sees  the  drive-ways  of  that  magnificent  enclosure, 
filled  for  miles  with  thousands  of  glittering  equipages,  he 
cannot  think  that  the  upper  classes  of  London,  here  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  have  any  very  rigid  and  puritanical  notions 
in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  or  have  morally  much  right  to 
enforce  such  upon  others.  But  of  all  the  strange  spectacles 
which  Hyde  Park  has  presented,  probably  nothing  ever 
equalled  the  scene  on  the  day  above  named.  A  hundred 
thousand  people  thronging  along  the  drive- ways,  and  salut- 
ing carriages  of  the  nobility  with  the  cry,  "  Go  to  Church  !  " 
constituted  a  demonstration  sufiiciently  noteworthy  even  in 
the  giant  metropolis.  Its  effect  was  immediate  and  com- 
plete.   The  obnoxious  bill  was  withdrawn. 

Newspaper  comments  upon  these  scenes  have  revealed 
the  conservative  or  radical  character  of  their  writers.  One 
party  sees  a  triumph  of  good  sense  and  liberal  feeling  over 
Evangelical  Sabbatarianism ;  another  party  laments  that 
any  concessions  were  made  to  the  rabble.  The  former  ex- 
ults that  the  popular  voice  is  so  soon  heard  in  the  halls  of 
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of  moral  suasion  and  legal  force.  We  do  not  propose  to 
enter  into  this  matter,  about  which  wise  men  differ,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  dogmatize.  Enough  for  us  here  to  ex- 
press the  deep  regret  that  such  discussions  have  weakened 
the  urgency  of  that  religious  entreaty  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  all  that  has  as  yet  been  done  in  the  cause  of 
public  morals.  Does  any  man  doubt  that,  in  London,  a 
dozen  ministers-at-large,  scattered  through  the  city,  with 
hearts  burning  with  the  fire  of  Christian  love,  can  do  more 
for  a  better  promotion  of  the  Sabbath  than  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  ?  Yes,  one  such  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath  can  do  more.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  repre- 
sents an  authority  greater  than  peers  or  commons,  greater 
than  princes  or  queens.  It  is  an  authority  which  provokes 
no  hostility,  wins  an  unquestioning  assent,  and  by  gentle 
tones,  and  amid  words  of  prayer,  sets  up  its  dominion  in 
the  heart.  Let  religious  teachers  keep  at  this  work,  pa- 
tiently, hopefully,  in  every  lane  and  cellar,  in  every  street 
and  suburb,  and  in  time  something  will  be  done.  Force 
may  promise  to  do  everything  at  once  ;  but  more  likely  it 
will  fail,  and  spoil  that  subject  for  the  religious  teacher  for 
many  years  to  come.  What  remembrances  are  brought 
up  to  our  mmds  of  the  course  of  many  moral  reforms  in 
our  own  land  I  Years  ago  they  were  the  topic  of  frequent 
religious  entreaty ;  the  minister,  the  lecturer,  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  the-  personal  friend,  all  uttered  their  earnest 
words.  The  best  progress  was  made  then.  Other  weapons 
have  since  been  tried,  and  these  voices  are  dumb. 

In  regard  to  the  Sabbatarian  question  in  England  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  say  in  what  direction  our  sympathies  turn. 
Had  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  given  us  nothing  but  the 
Sabbath,  it  would  have  been  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the 
world.     The  Sabbath,  —  washing  off  once  a  week  the  dust 
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of  the  earth,  and  giving  millions  some  idea  of  freedom, 
rest,  and  peace,  —  who  can  tell  how  much  it  has  done  for 
our  Christian  civilization,  and  what  mere  beasts  of  burden 
men  woold  become  were  not  these  prophecies  of  some- 
thing better  interposed  ?  But  the  Sabbath  has  done  little 
compared  with  what  it  may  do.  '^Made  for  man,*^  as 
Jesus  declared,  we  are  to  put  it  to  the  best  use  we  can,  and 
devise  ways  of  extracting  good  from  it  Here  is  a  problem 
for  philanthropic  and  thoughtful  men.  Taking  society  as 
it  is,  how  can  the  Sabbath  be  made  of  the  best  use  to  the 
world  ?  Away  with  the  notion  that  the  austere  and  gloomy 
Puritans  settled  this  question  for  us.  So  far  as  the  Liondon 
imeuUs  were  a  rebuke  to  any  attempt  at  a  return  to  the  old 
formalism  and  compulsion,  we  are  glad  of  the  result.  If 
any  man  wishes  to  see  the  natural  fruits  of  a  Calvinistic 
Sabbath,  he  may  find  them  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 
We  have  a  very  strong  conviction  that  something  is  needed 
to  make  the  Sabbath  dearer  to  the  heart  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  exercises  peculiar  to  that  day  were  estab- 
lished in  a  very  different  state  of  society  from  that  in  which 
we  live,  and  we  believe  the  number  is  every  year  rapidly 
increasing  over  whom  those  exercises  have  lost  their  in- 
terest 

A  friend  of  ours  says  he  will  give  a  valuable  premium  to 
any  man  who  will  devise  the  best  way  of  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July.  As  a  people,  we  do  not  know  how  to  ob- 
serve that  day  in  a  rational  and  happy  manner.  It  is  the 
most  noisy,  unmeaning,  fatiguing,  and  disagreeable  day  in 
the  twelvemonth.  The  old  observances  of  processions, 
and  orations,  and  dinnera,  are  fast  going  into  desuetude. 
Something  new,  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  people,  appropri- 
ate to  the  recollections  and  hopes  of  the  day,  and  of  a 
nature  at  once  pleasing  and  refining,  —  this  is  certainly  a 
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great  want.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  offer  of  a  premium 
will  furnish  it  It  must  be  the  result  of  experiments,  the 
end  finally  attained  by  the  struggle  of  many  consentane- 
ous wills,  the  natural  growth  of  the  spirit  and  wants  of  our 
people. 

Let  it  not  be  deemed  irreverent  in  us  to  say,  that  some- 
thing like  this  is  true  of  the  Sabbath.  Devoutly  do  we 
recognize  the  Divine  appointment  of  this  day,  for  our 
spiritual  good.  Certain  religious  exercises  are  appropriate 
to  it,  and  will  doubtless  always  mark  it.  But  precisely 
what  these  exercises  shall  be,  how  many  of  them  there  shall 
be,  and  how  the  time  not  required  for  these  shall  be  appro* 
priated,  —  these  are  questions  which  we  are  free  to  decide 
for  ourselves  from  age  to  age,  and  they  have  been  decided 
differently  in  different  ages  and  countries.  The  infelicity 
of  our  present  position  is,  that  it  is  one  of  transition  from 
the  austerity  and  formalism  of  Puritan  times  to  some  other 
mode  of  observance  not  yet  clearly  recognized.  What 
shall  it  be  ?  How  shall  our  Sundays  be  spent  ?  In  what 
way,  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  may  the  greatest  amount 
of  pure,  cheerful,  and  elevating  influences  be  attached  to 
this  day  ?  The  uprising  in  London  has  settled  one  way  in 
which  this  cannot  be  done.  Are  there  thoughtful  and  hu- 
mane men  there  who  will  attempt  to  show  how  it  can  be 
done? 

We  have  sometimes  speculated  on  that  question  our- 
selves. Views  which  we  may  here  express  may  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  writer ;  certainly  no  one  else  is  responsible  for 
them.  Our  idea  of  what  the  Christian  Sabbath  should  be, 
requires  an  abridgment  of  preachings  which  we  believe, 
both  for  the  mental  vigor  of  the  preacher,  and  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  the  hearer,  is  considerably  overdone.  In 
pleasant  weather  it  is  natural  to  delight  in  the  enjoyment  of 
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the  open  air ;  and  in  such  a  place  as  London,  why  cannot  the 
people,  instead  of  clustering  in  dirty  lanes  in  one  extreme 
of  society,  and  riding  in  splendid  state  in  the  other  extreme, 
unite  in  walking  in  their  heautifiil  parks  and  malls,  thus 
inspiring  some  Christian  self-respect  in  one  class,  and  ex* 
hibiting  some  Christian  condescension  in  another  ?  Beau- 
tiiul  walks  may  be  furnished  in  all  cities  and  towns  for  this 
enjoyment  and  social  intercounse.  In  unfaTorable  weather, 
halls  or  churches  might  offer  similar  attractions,  and  music 
render  an  additional  charm  to  the  scene. 

But  it  18  perhaps  useless  to  indulge  such  dreams,  and  we 
pass  them  by.  Yet  we  have  faith  in  the  future,  and  belieye 
that  a  more  beautiful  and  uplifting  influence  will  come  from 
that  day  which  was  *^  made  for  man.'*  We  love  that  broad 
way  in  which  the  Saviour  designated  the  use  of  the  Sab- 
bath. It  was  made  for  man  ;  not  for  the  priest,  nor  for  a 
party  calling  itself  the  Evangelical  Church.  It  is  our  day 
as  well  as  theirs.  We  would  have  it  minister  to  the  happi- 
ness and  promote  the  well-being  of  all.  We  would  have 
it  a  cheerful,  but  a  holy  day,  —  a  day  of  more  marked  sus- 
pension of  all  toil,  and  on  which,  for  once  at  least,  and 
drawn  by  services  varied  and  adapted  to  secure  this  end, 
our  whole  people  should  bow  at  the  altar  of  that  faith  which 
teaches,  "  One  is  your  Father  in  heaven,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren.^'  Cannot  Christian  people  do  more  to  secure  ^his 
end  ?  Are  there  no  concessioos  we  can  make,  no  preju- 
dices we*  may  yield,  no  changes  we  will  endure,  that  may 
help  on  this  consummation  ?  We  suggest  this  because  we 
want  all  to  love  the  Sabbath  more,  and  to  feel  that  '^  the 
day  of  all  the  week  the  best "  may  be,  to  their  weary, 
doubting,  and  troubled  hearts,  an  "  emblem  of  the  heavenly 
rest." 
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PARABLE  OP  THE  WEDDING  GARMENT. 

• 

Thx  scene  of  this  parable  is  laid  in  ancient  kingly  times. 
In  those  days  a  feast  brought  tt^ther  thousands  of  sub- 
jects ;  it  filled  the  palace,  and  its  courts,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood all  round,  with  plenty  and  merriment;  it  was  usually 
kept  up  for  the  space  of  seren  days,  and  required  the 
slaughter  of  whole  flocks  of  oxen  and  sheep.  Such  festivi- 
ties are  oAen  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament  One  is 
particularly  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  in  which  we  read  that  Ahasuerus  made  a  feast  to 
his  nobles  and  princes  and  all  the  people,  amid  supplies  of 
meat  and  wine,  and  scenes  of  splendor  and  pomp,  ^  which 
showed  the  riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom,  and  the  honor 
of  his  excellent  majesty,  both  unto  great  and  small,  for 
many  days." 

We  all  know  the  meaning  of  such  festiTities.  Specta- 
cles, shows,  tournaments,  immense  gatherings  at  a  birth- 
day or  wedding,  for  wassail  and  rioting  at  the  king^s 
expense, — such  were  the  prices  which  kings  paid  to  keep 
the  people  content,  who,  for  a  week  of  plenty  and  license, 
could  be  held  starving  slaves  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
entire  disappearance  of  such  gigantic  festivities  from  mod- 
em society  is  not  the  least  significant  sign  of  the  great 
change  through  which  our  civilization  has  passed,  and  it 
tells  at  once  how  the  power  and  wealth,  formerly  accumu- 
lated in  the  king^s  hands,  are  now  divided  among  the  peo- 
ple. But  we  must  not  forget  that  such  things  were ;  and 
when  our  Lord,  in  this  parable,  alludes  to  one  of  them,  we 
shall  only  make  the  whole  scene  petty  and  ridiculous  if  we 
attempt  to  measure  it  by  any  of  our  modem  customs. 

For  such  aA  immense  attendance  great  preparation  had 
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to  be  made.  Proclamation  was  sent  oat  befoiehaDd  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  city  or  province,  annoancing  intentions 
and  inviting  attendance ;  and  afterwards  other  messengers 
were  despatched  to  let  them  know  when  all  things  were 
ready.  Here  we  see  the  reason  why,  in  the  parable,  ser- 
vants were  sent  to  ^tell  them  which  were  bidden,  my 
oxen  and  my  fatlings  are  killed ;  come  to  the  marriage." 
Such  vast  assemblies  of  the  subjects  and  slaves  of  the 
king  had  more  or 'less  a  political  meaning.  Attendance 
was  proof  of  loyalty,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  a 
king's  son,  was  an  acknowledgment  of  that  son  as  the  law- 
fhl  successor  to  the  throne.  If  a  city  felt  jlisposed  to  throw 
oflTits  alle^ance,  or  to  deny  the  succession,  there  was  no 
more  natural  way  to  declare  this  than  to  decline  to  attend 
the  feast,  while  to  insult  and  murder  the  king's  messengers 
was  an  avowal  of  their  contempt  for  his  authority,  and 
their  determination  to  resist  his  power.  Thus  we  see  why 
it  was  that,  in  the  parable  before  us,  the  bearers  of  the  in- 
vitation were  spitefully  entreated  and  were  slain ;  as  also 
we  can  understand  why  the  wrath  of  the  king  was  aroused, 
so  that  he  *^  sent  his  armies,  and  destroyed  those  murderers, 
and  burned  up  their  city."  We  lose  the  whole  spirit  and 
force  of  this  story  if  we  interpret  it  with  the  idea  that  da* 
dim'ng  the  invitation  was  a  mere  breach  of  courtesy.  The 
fact  is,  it  was  an  act  of  rebellion. 

We  come  now  to  the  next  method  which  the  king 
adopted  to  obtain  guests  at  his  feast,  and  his  detection  and 
condemnation  of  one  wl^  appeared  without  the  wedding 
garment. 

It  was  not  unusual,  in  the  ancient  royal  festivities,  for 
servants  to  be  despatched  to  bring  all  whom  they  could  find 
to  those  scenes  of  merriment  Not  only  was  the  king's 
bounty  free  to  all,  but  the  larger  the  attendance,  the  greater 
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was  the  compliment  to  the  plentifulness  of  his  board  and 
the  lordliness  of  his  state.  Where  a  show  of  numben  waa 
of  such  importance,  even*  the  wayfaring  and  outcast  waia 
welcome.  But  in  order  that  all  might  appear  as  the  lojal 
subjects  of  the  king,  there  was  one  custom,  the  like  of 
which  we  have  nothing  in  modem  times,  though  a  knowl* 
edge  of  it  is  the  indispensable  key  to  unlock  the  meaning  of 
this  part  of  the  story.    That  custom  we  must  understand. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  royal  festivity,*  there  was  brought 
forth  from  the  king's  stores  a  large  supply  of  ornamented 
garments,  which  were  freely  distributed  among  the  guests, 
each  of  whom  w^  expected  to  assume  one,  that  thus  there 
might  be  some  visible  token  upon  each  person  of  loyalty 
and  attachment.  This  garment  or  badge  may  have  been 
nothing  but  some  loose  outer  mantle  or  robe ;  but,  what* 
ever  it  was,  it  had  a  meaning.  It  spoke  to  the  eye.  It  was 
a  declaration  of  faithfulness  to  the  king's  cause,  and  a 
promise  of  allegiance  to  the  king's  successor. 

We  must  not  forget  what  an  important  part  mere  out- 
ward emblems  and  signs  have  acted  in  days  less  accus- 
tomed to  writing  and  speaking  than  our  own.  Time  was 
when  a  bit  of  blue  cloth  appended  to  a  man's  dress,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  would  endanger  his  life  in  a  Greek  theatre.  In 
the  War  of  the  Roses,  the  colors  red  and  white  had  a  similar 
vital  significance.  At  one  period  in  the  history  of  our 
country  a  cockade  on  a  man's  hat  was  as  clearly  a  declara- 
tion of  political  principles,  as  would  be  now  a  long  speech 
in  support  of  any  of  our  party  platforms.  These  facts  give 
a  new  significance  to  what  we  read  in  the  parable  about 
the  wedding  garment. 

That  kings  and  rich  and  powerful  men  laid  up  in  their 
stores  immense  numbers  of  garments  is  a  fact  well  estab- 
Itsbed  by  history.    Indeed,  their  wealth  chiefly  consisted  in 
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two  things,  changes  of  raiment  and  coin,— a  circumstance 
intimated  to  us  by  the  words  of  Christ,  **  Lay  not  up  for 
yourselTes  treasures  on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt*^^  We  are  told  in  one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  that 
among  the  stores  that  were  left  by  the  Boman  Consul 
Lucullus,  at  his  death,  were  five  thousand  changes  of  rai- 
ment ;  by  which,  of  c^irse,  is  not  meant  any  suit  of  gar- 
ments like  ours  of  the  present  day,  but  only  such  a  mantle 
or  loose  robe  as  was  worn  at  that  time.  It  was  a  fact,  there- 
fore, which  our  Lord's  hearers  would  well  understand, 
when  in  the  parable  he  speaks  of  all  the  guests  but  one  as 
haying  on  a  wedding  garment,  that  they  all  had  put  on  from 
the  king's  own  stores  the  emblem,  whatever  it  was,  which 
was  the  well-known  token  of  adherence  to  their  sovereign's 
cause ;  as  also  they  would  well  understand  why  the  king 
noticed  that  one  guest  who  had  failed  to  assume  the  signal 
of  loyalty  and  afiection.  Who  could  he  be,  who  came  into 
the  king's  presence  without  the  badge  of  allegiance  ?  Was 
he  some  one  from  the  rebellious  city,  who,  fleeing  from 
destruction  there,  had  come  to  declare  his  treason  here  in 
the  king's  own  palace  ?  It  concerned  the  king  to  learn 
the  facts  in  the  case.  And  yet,  in  order  to  see  if  he  had 
any  eicuse,  the  king  addressed  him  in  words  of  condescen- 
sion and  kindness,  —  '^  Friend,  how  camest  thou  in  hither, 
not  having  a  wedding  garment  ?  " 

And  what  was  this  man's  reply?  He  had  no  reply. 
"  He  was  speechless."  This  word  "  speechless  "  does  not 
express  the  force  of  the  original.  He  was  choked^  he  was 
gagged,  by  his  own  reflections.  He  could  not  say  he  had 
forgotten  the  badge  of  rejoicing,  for  he  must  have  seen  it  on 
every  person  around  him.  He  could  not  say  he  was  too 
poor  to  provide  one,  for  one  had  been  ofiered  to  him  from 
the  king's-own  stores.     He  could  say  nothing.    "  He  was 
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speeehlen.**  His  appearance  there,  under  these  circuin- 
stances,  was  an  act  of  open  rebellion,  of  palpable  insalt, 
admitting  of  no  excuse  or  palliation.  He  did  the  best  thing 
he  could,  or  rather  he  did  the  only  thing  he  could,  —  what  he 
was  forced  to  do  by  his  choking  shame  and  fears,  —  ^  he 
was  speechless.'*  And  as  he  had  nothing  to  say  for  him- 
self,  making  confession  by  his  sil^ce  of  the  guilt  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  wishes  of  his  king,  and  of  insult  to  his 
person,  how  can  we  fail  to  see  the  lenity  of  that  king  in  the 
sentence  he  proceeds  to  pronounce  ?  He  might  have  or- 
dered the  offender  to  be  slain  on  the  spot,  and  no  one  could 
have  questioned  his  conduct.  Instead  of  this,  he  gives 
direction  that  he  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  prevent  resisi- 
ance,  and  that  he  be  carried  out  from  the  feast.  It  was  te 
custom  to  hold  revels  at  night,  and  the  exterior  darknoM, 
where  some  were  weeping  because  they  were  shut  out,  and 
others  through  envy  were  gnashing  their  teeth,  became  a 
striking  illustration  of  exclusion  from  any  highly  favored 
enjoyment. 

The  lesson  of  this  parable  is  just  as  living  and  fresh  to- 
day as  it  was  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  Gospel 
invitations  are  extended  to  all,  to  high  and  low,  to  rich  and 
poor ;  and  still  the  direction  is,  go  out  into  the  highways 
and  lanes,  and  compel  men,  by  the  power  of  affectionate 
entreaty,  to  come  and  partake  of  the  joys  which  the  King 
of  Heaven  hath  offered  to  all.  And  yet,  though  all  are 
urged  to  come,  they  must  come  in  the  right  way,  with  a 
proper  spirit,  with  the  purpose  of  allegiance,  with  the  loyal 
and  faithful  heart.  And  such  a  coming  seems  to  include 
two  things. 

1.  We  must  have  a  garment  that  is  furnished  by  another. 
It  is  the  robe  of  Christ's  righteousness ;  that  is,  the  kind 
of  righteousness  which  he  taught,  called  hit  because  he 
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For  the  comfort  of  all  such  persons,  we  propose  to  qadB 
two  pages  from  Milman's  ^^  History  of  Latin  Christianity.*' 
They  are  taken  from  his  Introduction,  in  which  he  contiBsts 
Teutonic  and  Latin  Christianity,  and  proves  what  a  vast 
accession  of  life  the  Gospel  has  gained  hy  the  very  prooea 
supposed  to  he  fatal  to  its  power.  The  whole  passage  is 
suggestive,  and  bears  on  questions  now  under  public  dis- 
cussion. It  is  remarkably  liberal,  coming  from  a  belieTer 
in  the  apostolical  succession  of  bishops. 

<*  The  charaoterittic  of  Latin  Christianity  was  that  of  the  did 
Latin  world,  —  a  firm  and  eren  obstinate  adherenoe  to  legal  fimi, 
whether  of  traditionary  usage  or  of  written  statute ;  the  Strang  as- 
sertion o(  and  the  severe  subordination  to,  authority.  Its  wildest 
and  most  eccentric  fanaticism,  for  the  most  part  and  for  many  osa- 
turies,  respected  external  union.  It  was  the  Roman  empire  agam 
extended  over  Europe  by  a  universal  code  and  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment ;  by  a  hierarchy  of  provincial  praetors  or  proconsuls,  and 
a  host  of  inferior  officers,  each  in  strict  subordination  to  those  im- 
mediately above  hiin,  and  graduaUy  descending  to  the  very  low- 
est ranks  of  society ;  the  whole  with  a  certain  degree  of  freedom 
of  action,  but  a  constrained  and  limited  freedom,  and  with  an  ap- 
peal to  the  spiritual  Cssar  in  the  last  resort. 

"  Latin  Christianity  maintained  its  unshaken  dominion  until 
what  I  venture  to  call  Teutonic  Christianity,  aided  by  the  inven- 
tion of  paper  and  of  printing,  asserted  its  independence,  threw  off 
the  great  mass  of  traditionary  religion,  and  out  of  the  Bible  sum- 
moned a  more  simple  faith,  which  seised  at  once  on  the  rsasoa,  on 
the  conscience,  and  on  the  passions  of  men.  This  Adth,  with  a 
less  perfectly  organised  outward  system,  has  exercised  a  move 
profound  moral  control,  through  the  sense  of  strictly  personal  re- 
sponsibility. Christianity  became  a  vast  influence  working  irreg- 
ularly on  individual  minds,  rather  than  a  great  social  system  co- 
erced by  a  central  supremacy,  by  an  all-embracing  spiritual  con- 
trol, and  held  together  by  ngid  usage  or  by  outward  signs  of 
common  citizenship.  Its  multiplicity  and  variety,  rather  than  its 
unity,  was  the  manifestation  of  its  life ;  or  rather  its  unity  hy 
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Divine  sanction,  and  may  be  supposed,  without  presumption,  to 
have  been  contemplated  in  the  counsels  of  Infinite  Wisdom."— 
Vol.  I.  p.  9. 


PERSONAL  INFLUENCE. 

In  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  talents  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated our  responsibility  to  improve  faithfully  every  power, 
every  opportunity  for  usefulness,  which  we  possess.  No 
one  gift,  in  the  range  of  human  endowment,  forms  an  ex- 
ception. Are  we  possessed  of  intellectual  power?  It 
never  reaches  its  highest  aim  unless  devoted  primarily  to 
the  service  of  prod  and  man.  Has  genius  been  given? 
It  never  attains  its  loAiest  inspiration  until  kindled  by  a  coal 
from  the  altar.  Has  wealth  been  bestowed  ?  We  are  not 
selfishly  to  apply  it  to  the  uses  of  luxury  and  personal  in- 
dulgence,  but  ever  to  remember,  that,  as  stewards,  we  are 
to  answer  to  the  Master  for  the  right  use  of  that  which  has 
been  committed  to  our  care.  And  so  too  of  our  education, 
our  leisure,  our  health,  our  opportunities  for  well-doing,  — 
all  are  talents  which  our  Heavenly  Father  has  lent,  for  a 
time,  to  be  faithfully  improved,  to  be  used  in  his  service, 
and  applied  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

In  this  enumeration,  do  we  not  sometimes  forget  that  our 
personal  influence,  that  which  we  are  every  day  sending 
forth  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  so- 
ciety, is  to  be  included  ?  I  have  thought  much  and  with 
deep  interest  upon  this  subject,  which  has  so  many  se- 
cret and  almost  imperceptible  branches,  that,  at  last,  we 
scarcely  think  of  tracing  them  back  to  the  original  source. 
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Hie  more  obvious  edeets  of  oor  influenoe  aie  seen,  and  be- 
come causes  for  congratnlatton  or  reproach  to  ns ;  but,  alas ! 
bow  little  do  we  think  of  those  little  rills,  which,  winding 
&r  away,  are  lost  to  human  ken,  but  no  less  really  exist. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  slightest  motion  is  felt  through  the 
whole  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  extends  even  to  the 
Cuthest  boundaries  of  space,  shall  it  not  be  equally  true 
that  the  influence  of  the  most  apparently  insignificant  word 
or  act  shall  be  felt  in  the  moral  atmosphere,  either  to  pa* 
iify  or  corrupt  it  ?  Are  we  not  all,  by  the  daily  conduct  of 
oor  lives,  by  the  words  we  speak  and  the  deeds  we  per^ 
fimn,  contributing  to  form  the  public  sentiment,  to  swell 
the  general  current  of  opinion  ?  True,  our  sphere  may  be 
a  limited  one ;  still,  there  are  radiating  points  extending 
from  it  The  younger,  the  weaker,  the  less  educated, 
loving  and  confiding  ones,  are  confirmed  either  in  .good  or 
evil  by  our  example.  Then,  how  large  is  the  number 
df  those  who,  with  no  decided  principles  of  their  own, 
look  wholly  to  others  for  a  standard  I  They  sail  along  with 
the  current  Without  any  individuality,  they  dare  not  de- 
viate from  prescribed  rules ;  if  these  are  favorable  to  vir- 
toe,  they  advance  with  them  ;  if  opposed  to  it,  they  do  not 
resist,  but  follow  the  downward  course.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  how  important  is  it  that  we  look  carefully  to  the  na> 
tare  of  the  influence  which  we  are  exerting,  that,  in  our 
quiet  way,  we  may  do  something  to  reform  and  purify 
pablic  opinion! 

A  certain  style  of  living,  a  train  of  servants,  rich  furni- 
ture, such  as  wealth  alone  can  justify,  have  come  to  be 
eoDsidered  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  certain  social 
position,  while  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  often  hold 
but  a  secondary  rank.  A  strict  adherence  to  certain  con- 
ventionalisms, which  neither  correct  taste  nor  sound  judg- 
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ment  caa  sanction,  is  deemed  necessary.  We  do 
things  simply  because  others  do ;  and  the  loos  of 
the  fashionable  world  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  ti^ 
ing  to  conform  to  a  high  standard  of  independent  thoai^ 
and  action.  But  acknowledging  an  entire  subjection  anl 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  we  shall  be  released  from  ill 
slavish  submission  to  lower  motives,  we  shall  live  a  hi^cr 
life,  we  shall  breathe  a  purer  atmosphere ;  we  shall  not  in- 
quire what  the  world  will  say,  but  what  is  right,  what  dosi 
conscience  dictate,  what  do  the  sacred  rights  of  our  feDov- 
creatures  demand.  Instead  of  this,  we  are  ashamed  to  be 
useful,  honest  industry  is  degrading;  and  so  we 
regardless  of  the  habits  of  extravagance  and  usel 
which  our  families  are  forming,  rendering  them  unfit  to 
struggle  with  the  stem  realities  of  life.  And  we  punu 
this  mad  career,  simply  because  we  will  not  break  aw^ 
from  the  tyranny  of  custom.  We  defraud  the  orphan  ani 
the  widow  of  their  little  all,  we  spend  the  hard  earnings  of 
the  honest  laborer  by  failing  to  meet  his  claims ;  and  all  be- 
cause we  will  not  think  and  act  independently, — we  have 
not  courage  to  do  right,  to  lead  a  true  life.  And  while  aO 
these  manifold  evils  are  falling  upon  ourselves  and  otherS} 
we  are  confirming  a  false  public  opinion,  proving,  by  our 
practice,  that  we  believe  such  a  style  of  living,  heartless 
and  unprincipled  as  it  may  be,  a  necessary  passport  to 
social  dbtinction.  It  becomes  us  all,  then,  to  ask  what  is 
the  character  of  that  imperceptible,  but  still  felt  influence, 
which  we  are  constantly  exerting.  Is  it  given  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth,  of  honesty,  of  temperance,  of  religion  ? 
Is  it  of  such  a  nature  as  will  increase  the  sum  of  human 
virtue,  of  holiness  in  the  world  ?  Or  am  I  daily  adding  my 
quota  to  the  amount  of  sin  ?  Am  I  causing  ^'  othere  to 
offend ''  ?    Will  the  world  be  better  or  worse  that  I  have 
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lifed  ?  If  but  one  fellow-beiDg  should  be  influenced  by 
our  example  to  live  to  duty,  to  usefulness,  and  to  heaven, 
ne  shall  not  hare  lived  in  vain. 

Two  little  sketches  shall  close  my  remarks  upon  this 
subject. 

Not  many  years  since,  in  a  distant  city,  a  rich  merchant 
died,  the  contemplation  of  whose  life  and  death,  and  the 
influence  exerted  upon  the  community  around  him,  led  me 
into  a  long  and  serious  train  of  reflection  upon  the  compar- 
ative value  of  the  objects  which  claim  the  regard  of  men. 
When  he  entered  upon  life  and  commenced  his  business 
cureer,  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  this  world's  goods.  At 
fust  his  gains  were  small ;  but  by  a  commendable  avoid- 
ance of  all  dissipated  pleasures,  by  industry  and  untiring 
perseverance,  he  won  his  way  to  competence  ;  wealth  soon 
began  to  flow  in  upon  him  from  every  source,  more  than 
realizing  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Was  he  a  happy 
man  ?  As  the  outward  treasures  increased,  the  higher  na- 
tare  was  withering,  the  impress  of  the  divine  upon  his  soul 
was  fading  away.  The  Saviour,  when  upon  earth,  said  to 
the  inhabitants  of  far-oflf  Palestine,  and  to  us  in  Christian 
New  England  his  words  apply  with  equal  force,  '*  Render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cssar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.''  But,  alas !  he  whose  history  I  am 
iketching  gave  up  all  to  earth ;  and  the  soul  itself,  divinely 
impressed  with  the  heavenly  superscription,  was  included  in 
the  sacrifice.  No  pure  aspirations,  no  thoughts  of  the 
"better  land,"  found  a  welcome  there,  in  that  shrine 
wMch  was  wholly  consecrated  to  Mammon.  He  became  a 
mere  earth-worm.  The  boundary  which  separates  keen, 
sharp  bargaining  from  actual,  open  dishonesty  was  not 
always  kept  inviolate,  the  claims  of  religious  and  benevo- 
lent efibrtB  were  ignored,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  be- 
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came  the  grand  and  absorbing  object  of  interest.  The 
object  was  attained ;  he  became  the  master  of  broad  lands 
and  freighted  ships ;  but  in  the  pursuit  of  these,  the  endur- 
ing wealth,  the  riches  of  the  heart  and  the  mind,  had  been 
forgotten.  Death  came,  and  the  results  of  life-long  labor 
must  be  leA  behind,  while  those  treasures  which  could 
have  been  carried  to  the  eternal  world  had  never  been 
sought.  And  how  does  that  spirit  enter  upon  a  higher 
sphere  of  action  ?  All  that  was  most  Talued,  all  the  cher* 
ished  objects  for  which  it  had  lived  and  toiled,  must  be  for- 
saken ;  a  new  training,  an  education  unknown  before,  must 
commence,  ere  the  spirit  can  be  disenthralled  from  its 
earth-bom  and  earth-directed  tastes,  and  prepared  for  the 
spiritual  and  the  heavenly.  We  dare  not  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  secrets  of  that  unknown  state ;  but  it  is  a  solemn 
thing  to  enter  its  dread  portals  without  some  attempt  at 
preparation. 

And  was  there  no  trace  of  this  life  left  behind  ?  Had  no 
influence  been  put  forth  ?  Had  those  connected  with  him  in 
business  —  the  young  man,  it  may  be,  who  was  taking  his 
first  lessons  in  mercantile  science — been  unscathed  ?  had 
the  delicacy  of  his  moral  nature  been  impaired  ?  had  his 
principles  been  tainted  ?  had  he  learned  to  feel  that  selfish 
interests,  that  mere  gain,  were  to  be  made*  paramount  to  all 
the  more  noble,  generous  promptings  of  his  nature  ?  Had 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  been  taught  the  lessons  of  dis- 
trust, and  made  to  feel  the  pinchings  of  want,  as  tliey  saw 
their  little  all  absorbed  in  the  rich  man^s  wealth  ?  Had  not 
the  weight  of  his  example  been  all  upon  the  side  of  world- 
liness  ?  Had  he  not  said,  in  practice,  that  money  must  be 
made,  whether  the  principles  of  right,  of  humanity,  and  of 
duty  were  observed,  or  whether  they  were  set  at  naught  ? 

There  was  yet  another,  to  whose  history  I  have  oflen  lis- 
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iBoed  with  deep  interest  He,  at  an  early  age,  was  left  a 
friendless  orphan,  thrown  wholly  upon  his  own  resources. 
The  first  little  compensation  which  he  receiyed  for  his  ser- 
fioes  was  demoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  Bible,  that  book 
which,  through  life,  proTed  his  guide  and  support.  What 
uner  pledge  for  the  character  of  the  boy  and  the  man ! 
Tears  passed  on ;  the  penniless  orphan  became  the  success- 
ful merchant,'  but  all  his  business  transactions  were  con* 
ducted  upon  the  highest  principles  of  honorable  dealing. 
Tht  light  which  dawned  from  that  sacred  volume,  the  first 
treasure  of  his  childhood,  guided  him  through  all  the  deviooa 
paths  of  temptation.  His  home  was  the  abode  of  a  gener- 
OQB  hospitality ;  the  poor  and  neglected  ever  found  in  him 
a  friend  ready  to  afford  them  aid  ;  the  young  roan  strug- 
gjing  forward  in  life,  under  the  pressure  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, rec^ved  sympathy,  advice,  and  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. The  marriage  of  his  first-bom  child  was  celebrated 
by  a  feast  to  the  poor.  In  obedience  to  the  Saviour's  com- 
mand, he  called  them  in  from  the  abodes  of  want  to  make 
glad  their  hearts  on  that  joyous  occasion. 

In  the  midst  of  his  greatest  prosperity,  his  most  cherished 
treasure  was  still  his  Bible.  "  The  cares  of  life,  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches,"  never  led  to  the  neglect  of  his  religious 
duties.  I  knew  him  in  advanced  life,  when  the  shadows  of 
age  had  fallen  upon  him,  but  there  was  no  shade  upon  his 
ipirit  I  have  of\en  seen  the  face  of  the  old  man  glow 
with  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  his  eye  suffused  with  tears, 
as  he  dwelt  upon  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  upon  the 
mercy  and  love  of  Grod.  I  have  never  known  any  one  so 
conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  from  every  part  of  which  he 
quoted  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  There  is  one  little  cir- 
cumstance which  I  cannot  refrain  from  relating,  as  illustra- 
tive of  his  character.    It  chanced  that,  in  one  of  his  jour- 
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iieys  from  home,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
in  one  of  our  small  New  England  towns,  where  the  county 
jail  was  located.  As  he  was  wandering  around,  he  found 
himself  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  prison,  and  meet- 
ing the  keeper,  he  fell  into  conversation  with  him  upon  the 
subject  of  his  prisoners.  Having  ascertained  that  they 
were  confined  for  small  debts,  he  generously  paid  the  sums 
required,  and  released  them  all.*  But  his  eventful  history 
is  not  yet  written.  A  change  ageun  comes  over  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  circumstances  entirely  beyond  his  own  control ; 
a  great  and  unexpected  reverse  occurs.  The  wealth  ac- 
quired in  years  vanishes  in  a  day,  and  the  old  man  is  again 
penniless.  How  does  he  meet  his  altered  fortunes  ?  how 
•ustain  this  change  ?  With  a  high  and  lofty  trust  All  is 
not  lost ;  his  Bible  stUl  remains ;  his  hopes  that  ^^  wander 
through  eternity ''  cannot  be  taken  from  him ;  and  though 
his  last  years  were  saved  from  utter  penury  only  by  an 
annuity  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  a  friend,  his  cheerful- 
ness, his  faith,  his  firm  trust,  never  deserted  him.  A  few 
years  since,  the  old  man  died.  His  eventful  life  closed  in 
peace,  cheered  by  a  well-founded  hope  of  entrance  into 
one  of  the  ^*  many  mansions*'  of  his  Father's  house.  He 
had  nothing  to  leave  behind.  No  regrets,  no  chains  of 
gold,  bound  his  spirit  to  the  earth,  for  all  his  treasures  he 
could  carry  with  him.  Nothing,  do  I  say?  He  left  a 
bright  example  ;  a  track  of  glory  in  the  western  sky  attend- 
ed the  setting  of  his  sun ;  an  influence  remained,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  which  eternity  alone  can  measure.  We  all 
t^ce  some  nuurik  upon  society,  all  leave  some  *^  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time.''    Let  us,  then, 

^  So  lire,  that  when  the  Min 
Of  oar  existence  maka  m  night, 

'     '  '  ■  I        I       W.  ■  I  »  .      ■    I    .      .  ■    ^  ■    .      ■    ' 

*Aikct 
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Mmj  thtiae  our  names  in  memofy'f  Ughi; 
And  the  blett  deeds  we  scmttered  bloom 
A  hondredlbld  in  dsys  to  come.* 

L.  ■• 


ELEMENTS   OP   WEAKNESS  AND    ELEMENTS 
OF  STRENGTH. 

To  one  who  seeks  to  aseertam  the  actual  and  reladre 
flopditioa  of  the  churches,  these  Acts  will  at  once  preseirt 
tbemselTes :  -—some  are  small,  and  some  are  large ;  some 
oe  poor,  and  some  are  ri6h ;  some  are  weak,  and  some 
are  strong ;  some  are  declining,  and  some  are  increasing ; 
some  are  spiritually  dead,  and  some  are  full  of  life.  The 
ftcts  are  the  same  in  all  denominations,  and  have  been  the 
nme  through  all  periods  of  time.  There  were  feeble 
churches  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  there  were  those 
that  were  flourishing.  There  ¥rere  some  that  needed  help, 
and  some  that  were  able  to  render  it  And  the  wealthier 
communities,  at  that  period,  were  often  called  upon,  in  the 
same  way  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  are  called 
upon  now,  to  make  contributions  in  aid  of  their  poorer 
brethren.  The  causes  of  this  state  of  things  are  yarious. 
In  some  cases,  especially  in  rural  districts  and  those  of 
recent  settlement,  the  population  is  too  sparse  to  allow  of 
the  union  and  co-operation  of  sufficient  numbers,  within 
convenient  limits,  for  the  formation  of  strong  and  welU 
OTganized  church  associations.  In  some  cases,  the  preva- 
lence of  antagonistic  views  of  religion,  and  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  those  who  maintain  them,  operate  as  a  perpetual 
hinderance  to  any  combined  efforts  through  the  whole  com- 
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munity  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  institutions,  and 
leave  but  a  small  portion  who  are  able  to  sympathize 
with  each  other  and  to  act  in  concert.  In  some  cases  the 
materials  are  abundant  for  the  formation  of  strong  and  vig- 
orous churches,  but  they  are  yet  in  the  rough.  They  need 
to  be  brought  together  and  fitted  for  their  places  before  they 
can  be  used  to  any  advantage,  and  the  laborers  to  perform 
this  work  are  few.  The  majority  of  those  of  whom  the 
church  is  to  be  built  up  may  feel  no  particular  interest  in 
the  matter.  They  may  have  no  settled  opinions  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  no  fixed  principles  or  purposes.  In 
diort,  they  may  be  indifferent  to  the  whole  subject  Per- 
haps they  may  become  interested.  The  object  of  bringing 
ihem  together  under  a  Christian  organization  is  to  make 
them  interested.  But  it  is  very  obvious  that,  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  their  present  condition,  they  cannot  become 
a  source  of  strength.  In  other  cases  the  facts  are  just  the 
reverse  of  these.  The  population  is  sufficiently  dense; 
and  there  are  enough  who  hold  similar  views,  and  who 
feel  a  sufficient  degree  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and  who 
have  at  their  disposal  sufficient  means,  to  enable  them  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  flourishing,  vigorous  church,  from 
resources  which  are  entirely  at  their  own  command. 

Under  the  circumstances  first  mentioned,  the  causes  are 
wholly  external  to  the  church,  and  the  church  is  not  respon- 
sible for  them.  It  must  take  things  as  it  finds  them,  and  do 
the  best  that  the  circumstances  will  allow.  Where  the 
elements  of  weakness  are  of  such  a  nliture,  the  church 
should  receive  aid  and  sympathy  rather  than  censure.  In 
the  circumstances  last  named,  it  has  all  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  strength  within  itself,  and  should  be  required  to 
take  care  of  itself. 

But  such  are  not  the  only  causes  which  render  so  many 
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eboreiies  small  and  weak.  They  are  perhaps  quite  as  fie* 
4{QeDtly  internal  as  external.  They  are  to  be  found  quite 
m  often  in  the  character  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
dieni,  as  in  anything  of  a  different  kind.  The  truth  is,  — 
and  it  is  one  which  can  hardly  be  too  strongly  asserted  or 
deeply  felt, — it  tf,  in  nost  instanceMy  feeble  Christians 
ikal  nuike feeble  churches;  and  it  is  energetic  Christians-* 
let  them  be  rich  or  poor,  and  let  the  number  at  first  be  many 
or  few-^  that  constitute  strong  ones.  It  is  not  money  that 
gifes  strength,  but  ready  hands  and  warm  hearts  and  will- 
ing minds.  It  is  not  the  want  of  money  which  produces 
leduieaB  so  much  as  a  want  of  disposition  to  use  it.  There 
ii  a  great  difference  in  parishes  with  respect  to  their  pecu* 
Qiary  ability,  no  doubt ;  btit  there  are  probably  very  few 
parishes,  if  they  were  willing  to  retrench  a  very  little  from 
their  luxuries  and  superfluities, — for  which  they  would  be 
the  better  and  not  the  worse,  —  that  would  not  be  able  to 
contribute  for  religious  objects  twice  as  much  as  they  do. 
The  earliest  churches,  those  which  were  planted  by  the 
Apostles,  were  all  comparatively  poor.  The  words  of  Peter 
were,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none."  It  was  the  decla- 
ration of  Paul,  ^^  Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called :  but  God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise  ; 
and  God  bath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  things  that  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the 
world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen, 
yea,  and  things  that  are  not,  to  bring  to  naught  things  that 
are.^'  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages  in  their 
outward  condition,  these  churches,  as  shown  by  the  result 
of  their 'efforts,  were,  in  general,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  all 
spiritual  matters,  abundantly  strong. 
Leaving  out  of  the  view,  therefore,  all  other  causes 
3* 
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which  may  affect  the  condition  of  religious  communities,  it 
will  senre  the  present  purpose  to  notice  a  few  of  those 
which  depend  upon  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the 
churches  themselves.  The  causes  which  tend  to  produce 
weakness,  and  those  which  tend  to  produce  strength,  are  in 
general  the  opposites  of  each  other,  and  consequently  to 
speak  of  one  is,  in  every  case,  to  imply  its  opposite. 

There  are  two  correlative  terms,  which  of  themselves  are 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  —  Death  and  Life. 
The  dead  are,  of  course,  without  strength.  It  is  the  living 
only  that  possess  any  energy,  and  that  are  able  to  exert  any 
power.  We  do  not  expect  anything  from  the  dead.  Our 
hopes  are  altogether  in  the  living.  The  same  is  likewise 
true  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  seise.  If  a  church  is  dead,  it 
can  have  no  strength  whatever ;  and  unless  it  can  be  resus- 
citated, unless  by  some  miracle  it  can  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  efforts  from  it  If  it 
is  a  living  church,  then  there  will  be  ground  for  hope.  It 
may  be  weak,  it  may  be  sickly,  it  may  seem  to  be  almost 
expiring ;  still,  if  it  lives,  it  must  possess  some  strength,  and 
there  is  a  chance  that  it  may  recover  and  acquire  more. 
"  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  We  do  not  expect  to 
work  miracles.  It  may  not  be  well  to  waste  efforts  upon 
it.  There  Lb  enougl^  for  us  to  do  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  living.    This  case  may  therefore  be  passed  by. 

The  corresponding  states  which  are  nearest  akin  to  these 
are  Sleep  and  Watchfulness.  The  strong  man  armed  is  as 
helpless  as  a  child  while  his  senses  are  locked  in  sleep. 
Samson  was  shorn  of  his  strength  when  sleeping  in  De- 
Utah's  lap.  While  men  slept,  the  enemy  came  and  sowed 
his  tares.  Whatever  degree  of  strength  a  church  may 
possess  when  fully  awake,  it  will  avail  nothing  at  other 
times.    It  is  written  of  the  sluggard,  ^'  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a 
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little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep ;  so  shall 
ibf  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an 
uined  man.'*  And  this  is  as  true  in  the  figurative  sense 
ss  the  literal,  and  it  is  as  true  of  churches  as  of  individu- 
als. Thai  man  will  never  prosper  in  his  business  who  de* 
votes  all  his  hours  to  sleep,  and  that  church  will  never 
become  strong  and  flourishing  which  is  always  disposed  to 
indulge  itself  in  a  similar  way.  Let  it  keep  awake,  let  it 
always  be  upon  the  alert,  let  it  ever  be  in  readiness  to  en* 
gage  in  every  good  word  and  work,  let  it  afford  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sower  of  tares  to  gain  access  to  the  field,  or 
a  treadierous  friend  in  an  unguarded  moment  to  reduce  it 
to  weakness  by  severing  its  locks  of  power,  and  all  will  be 
welL  Indolence  is  said  to  have  been  the  ^'  original  sin.*' 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  cloubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  besetting  sins,  especially  in  regard  to  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  duties.  Let  it  be  repented  of  and  for- 
saken, and  the  number  of  feeble  churches  will  be  very 
greatly  diminished. 

Other  elements  are  Unbelief  and  Faith,  They  who 
believe  nothing  will  accomplish  nothing,  hope  nothing,  at- 
tempt nothing.  ^^  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that 
he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him."  He  that  would  labor  for  Christ  must  believe 
in  him  as  the  sanctified  and  sent  of  God,  and  the  revealer 
of  his  will.  And  he  that  would  labor  for  the  good  of  man 
must  believe  in  man's  capacities  and  wants,  or  he  will 
have  no  sufficient  motive  for  exertion.  Thus  faith  in  God, 
and  Christ,  and  man  are  all  necessary,  —  faith  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Divine  promise,  in  the  works  of  an  overruling 
providence,  in  the  efiicacy  of  Christ's  mediation,  and  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  human  efforts.  Not  only  is  it  true  that 
nothing  can  ever  be  done  without  faith,  but  in  every  under- 
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taking  the  resalt  will  always  be  '^  according  to  our  faith.'^ 
Hence  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle :  ''  Watch  ye  ;  stand 
fiut  in  the  faith ;  quit  you  like  men ;  be  strong.'^  Hence 
the  declaration  of  Jesus :  *^  All  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  believeth/*  And  again:  ''All  things  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive. '^  And 
hence  the  words  which  were  employed  by  our  Saviour 
upon  a  still  different  occasion : ''  If  ye  have  faith,  as  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  ye  shall  say  to  this  mountain.  Remove 
hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove,  and  nothing 
shall  be  impossible  unto  you  '^ ;  —  meaning,  no  doubt,  that 
through  the  power  of  faith  they  would  be  able  to  remove 
mountains  of  difficulties,  and  to  accomplish  everything  that 
is  within  the  power  of  man.  The  church  that  is  able  to 
exercise  such  a  faith,  in  surmounting  obstacles,  and  in  ac* 
complishing  the  work  which  is  expected  of  it,  will  never 
be  deficient  in  strength. 

Next  to  unbelief  and  faith  are  Timidity  and  Cattrage. 
''  If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,'*  said  one  of  old 
time, ''  thy  strength  is  small.**  The  man  who  refuses  to 
''  plough,**  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  ''  cold,**  shall  ''  beg 
in  harvest  and  have  nothing***  The  man  who  is  continu* 
ally  crying  out,  ''  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way,  a  lion  is  in 
the  streets,**  will  not  be  very  likely  to  accomplish  any 
great  results  with  reference  to  an3rthing  whatever.  And 
a  number  of  such  persons  who  may  chance  to  be  in 
company  will  not  be  very  likely  to  render  each  other 
much  assistance.  A  person  who  is  always  anticipating 
failure,  will  rarely  be  disappointed ;  and  a  church  that  is 
always  ready  to  yield  to  the  most  trifling  difficulties,  and  to 
become  discouraged  under  adverse  circumstances,  which 
are  temporary  in  their  nature,  can  hardly  expect  success, 
and  certainly  does  not  deserve  it.     Resolution,  energy. 
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ooming  difficoldes,  will  enable  men  to  work  ^ 

die  Taried  interests  and  punoits  of  boman  life. 

was  true  philooophy  in  tlie  words  of  tlie  Soman  poet, 

Poosimt,  quia  posse  Tidentnr,*'^-  TVjr  eaa,  hamue  tit^ 
(kuik  ikey  cam.    Men  can  always  do  wlnt  Aej  believe 
themselTes  capable  of  doiog,  wben  dieir  judgment  is  eqoal 
to  their  energy  of  wilL    Tbe  members  of  a  Cbfinian  m^ 
dety  fliioald  nerer  allow  tbemselTes  to  feel  Aseoongsd,  or 
to  speak  deqwodingly  in  regard  to  tbeir  eao£tion  and  prQa> 
peet^  unless  it  is  dieir  determinatioo  to  do  wbat  tbey  can 
to  make  tbemselves  weak ;  for  that  is  certainly  one  among 
die  many  ways  of  doing  it,  and  it  is  one  of  die  sorest  ways. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  Peter  exhorted 
the  early  Christian  conyerts  to  add  to  their  faith,  not  Tirtoe 
in  its  more  general  sense,  but  courage. 

Next  in  order  may  be  specified  Ignortmet  and  Kmattl' 
edge,  ^Dorance  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  principles, 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
correct  understanding  of  them,  a  readiness  always  ^  to  give 
an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  us,  with  meekness  and  fear,*^  upon  the  other.  It 
was  truly  said  by  one  who  uttered  the  words  of  experience  as 
well  as  wisdom,  ^  He  that  increaseth  knowledge,  increasedi 
strength.  ^^  Ignorance  may  be  obstinate  in  its  errors,  but  it 
can  accomplish  nothing  in  aid  of  the  truth.  As  a  rock, 
descending  upon  the  roof  that  shelters  us,  its  tendency  is 
not  to  uphold,  but  to  crush.  In  Protestant  communities  at 
least,  where  men  are  accustomed  to  think  and  decide  and 
act  for  themselves,  in  relation  to  all  questions  of  faith  and 
conscience,  those  churches  are  not  apt  to  be  the  strongest 
in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  ignorance  prevails.  Fanati- 
cism and  every  species  of  delusion  here  find  their  proper 
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matenalis  upon  which  to  work*  The  naturail  results  must 
ioevitablj  follow.  Weakness  will  come  at  last  The  chaff 
wHl  be  blown  away  with  the  wind.  The  fire  will  burn 
among  the  stubble,  consuming  with  it  all  that  remains  of 
the  wheat ;  and  that  is  the  end. 

Among  other  causes  may  be  mentioned  Dissension  and 
Concord.  Jesus  affirmed  that  ^^a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.''  This  is  true  in  every  application  of 
die  words ;  and  it  is  especially  true  of  divided  churches  and 
oongr^^ations.  Every  sort  of  disunion,  and  every  tendency 
towards  it,  is  an  element  of  weakness ;  and  everything 
that  tends  to  bind  people  together  in  closer  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy  and  affection^  is  an  element  of  strength.  The  most 
able  and  efficient  parishes  are  always  those  which  are  most 
united  ;  the  least  so  of  all,  other  circumstances  being  equal, 
are  those  which  are  most  discordant  And  it  is  sad  to  say, 
that  the  condition  of  things  in  the  church  at  Corinth  — *  a 
condition  of  things  wUch  caused  the  Apostle  so  much 
anxiety,  and  which  he  labored  so  hard  to  correct — was 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  that  time  and  place.  Trouble  in 
parishes,  trouble  in  churches,  is  a  thing  of  very  common 
occurrence,  and  b  among  the  most  difficult  to  be  removed 
and  the  inoet  disastrous  in  its  results.  Everything  of  this 
nature  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  prevented  if  it 
can  be,  and  remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  But  the  mere 
absence  of  discord  is  not  sufficient.  There  should  be  ac- 
tive coHiperatioo.  Two  drops  of  water,  mere  particles  of 
matter,  may  vnitt^  b(it  they  still  remain  inert.  A  cord  of 
many  stmnds  is  undoubtedly  stronger  than  if  it  had  but 
one ;  but  the  number  is  of  no  consequence,  if  the  cord  is 
never  used.  The  members  of  a  religious  body  should  not 
only  ^'  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,''  but  '^  with  one  mind  " 
diey  should  "  strive  together  for  die  faith  of  the  Gospel." 
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neo  will  the  work  of  the  Loid  prosper  in  their  haadt ; 
fbaa  will  their  efiorts  be  crowned  with  suocen ;  and  they 
wiQ  incieaae  in  numben,  and  go  from  strength  to  strength. 
And,  finally,  among  other  caoaes  of  dediiie  or  growth, 
MDong  other  elements  of  strength  or  weakness,  may  be 
neatioiied  those  of  NegUa  and  Prowtptneu^  in  relaticm  to 
•a  matters  of  parish  business.  Some  parishes,  like  some 
iDfinduals,  are  alwajrs  dilatory  about  everything.  In- 
desd,  the  character  of  a  parish,  in  this  particular, »  a  true 
SKponent  of  the  character  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it 
Notlung  ia  ever  done  in  its  season.  Whatever  degree  of 
wilKngnees  there  may  be  in  regard  to  any  object,  no  move- 
Bent  »  made,  at  the  time  when  it  should  be  made,  towards 
its  accomplishment  If  repairs  are  needed,  there  is  no  one 
to  go  forward  and  see  that  the  matter  receives  prompt  at* 
tention.  If  liabilities  are  incurred,  no  way  is  provided  to 
meet  them.  The  old  proverb  is  verified,  that  ^  what  is 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's '' ;  and  so  nobody  is 
ready  to  act  in  the  case.  The  consequence  is,  that  there 
are  many  discomforts  which  might  have  been  easily 
avoided,  and  many  embarrassments  which  ought  not  to 
have  existed;  debts  are  contracted;  creditors  are  impa- 
tient ;  the  people  become  indifierent,  the  minister  dissatis- 
fied and  discouraged  ;  there  is  a  /^  falling  away '' ;  the 
church  expires,  having  thus  exhausted  the  whole  of  its 
^4ittle  strength.''  The  model  parish  pursues  a  course 
which  is  just  the  reverse  of  this,  —  doing  all  things  when 
they  ought  to  be  done,  doing  them  just  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  done,  and  neglecting  nothing  which 
should  receive  attention.  It  undertakes  nothing  without 
first  providing  the  means.  It  promises  nothing  which  it 
does  not  fulfil.  It  makes  no  enemies,  and  everywhere 
gains  friends.     People  have  confidence  in  it,  and  readily 
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join  it  The  minister  finds  sufficient  motives  for  exertion, 
and  spares  no  labor.  Thus  all  things  combine  and  work  to 
its  advantage.  No  one  will  hear  from  any  quarter  the 
complaint  that  such  a  church  is  weak. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  nothing  more  has 
been  aimed  at  than  to  direct  attention  to  these  several 
topics,  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions.  Let  them  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth.  If  they  shall  serve  to  quicken 
the  religious  life,  to  awaken  the  slumbering  energies,  to 
show  the  necessity  of  a  stronger  faith,  and  greater  courage, 
and  an  increase  of  true  religious  knowledge,  in  our 
churches, — if  they  shall  tend  to  promote  union  and  co- 
operation, and  to  correct  faults  in  regard  to  some  practical 
matters,  which  are  quite  too  common,  and  of  no  small  im- 
portance,—  they  will  have  accomplished  all  for  which  they 
were  intended.  But  whether  they  do  this  or  not,  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  may  have  a  fittmg  application :  ^'  If  there 
be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  tJiese 
things:' 

A.   D.   W. 
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I  FIND  I  need  —  who  does  not  ?  —  continual  nourish- 
ment for  my  faith.  I  would  make  some  brief  record  of  a 
few  points  which,  in  some  frames  of  mind,  have  encour- 
aged my  belief,  and  may  possibly  be  used  or  the  advan- 
tage of  others.  Many  way-side  intimations  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  have  worth  to  us  if  the  attitude  of  the  soul  be 
expressed  by  the  prayer,  "  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  thou  mine 
unbelief.^' 


tif  orw  is  a  Uat  K»  1k!p  vr  Uck    Take  two  Ibefi^r — 

LTbefbmafdKt 

nf  the  bevBCiliiL     Mi  ihape  b  jciuc  ind  iharpk  < 

if  Mfiigfat  fines  and  nciit 

■eetsf  Ae  deiaaiidi  of  tuBe.    Tlie  ere  o6fecsi  a>  ic 

OBce.  if  Tcn  daia  fcv  ic  aor  mitoimU 

sockr  it  ii  alnoit  odecssre.  h  s  a  tkzoif  of  aa 
in  lis  propcMtMXHk  no  pleaaaotnesB  in  IBs  scxa  oal» 
[iae.  ^  Then,  again,  ve  hav«  on  record  vhis  van  tin 
me  amde  of  the  crosB, — as  an  hngnunta:  of  soctsre  ani 
jKintshnient, — and  bow  it  was  loathed  and  haled,  up  to  the 
WOT  of  the  cnicifixioo  of  Jesos.  Cx»ro  said  :  **  The  cross 
raght  to  be  remored  from  the  sigh:*  the  ears«  tbe  vcrj 
thoughts  of  meo. "  This  was.  do  doubt,  die  universal  fee^ 
Dg.  It  was  the  gallows,  gibbet,  rack,  guillocine.  of  arcLent 
imes ;  associated  with  death,  crioie,  and  craeLtr :  ala>- 
^ther  abhorreot,  aod  the  symbol  oolv  of  scenes  and  deeds 
vhich  every  one  would  desire  to  avoid  and  keep  ou:  of 
oDind. 

Now  there  is  no  occasion  to  describe  here  at  length  the 
revolution  which  has  beeo  wrought  in  regard  to  the  cross 
Q  the  two  particulars  referred  to.  The  reverence  in  which 
t  is  held  —  destroying  entirely,  not  only  the  emocioos  of 
K)rror  which  it  once  excited,  but  reconciling  it  also  to  taste 
uid  art  —  is  well  known.  The  change  has  been  marvel- 
ous  and  entire,  as  we  can  at  once  comprehend,  if  we  jut 
imagine  the  gallows,  or  the  image  of  the  gallows,  to  be  in 
jvery  place  where  the  cross  is  to-day  ;  i.  e.  worn  as  an 
)mament  to  the  person,  —  introduced  among  the  waring 
ines,  rich  and  flowing  tracery,  and  clustering  foliage  of 
jothic  architecture,  —  put  upon  the  altar,  —  set  up  by  the 
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way-side,  —  chosen  to  decorate  churches  in  the  midst  of 
evergreen  wreaths  and  festoons,  —  coming  into  any  vigw 
nette  or  picture  as  a  fitting  feature.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  what  was  an  ^^  accursed  tree,''  up  to  and  at  the  time 
of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  is  now  not  only  a  ^^  hallowed 
emblem,''  but  to  the  eye  a  form  of  beauty  also ;  made  suck 
by  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  and  not  by  the  artistic 
fiiculty  of  man.  This  change  I  speak  of  finds  the  only 
sufficient  explanation  yet  ofiered  in  the  Gospel  history; 
grant  the  truth  of  that,  and  the  marvellous  and  unparalleled 
phenomenon  is  accounted  for.  The  historical  external  evi- 
dence, it  is  said,  fails  before  it  arrives  at  the  lifetime  of  the 
Saviour.  There  is  a  chasm  over  which  no  written  record 
reaches.  Well,  across  that  chasm  we  can  throw  the  cross,  > 
as  a  firm  bridge,  whereon  faith  may  walk  steadily  and  un- 
doubtingly,  until  it  stands  with  the  beloved  Apostle  on  Cal* 
vary,  looks  with  him  into  the  vacant  sepulchre,  or  gazes  oo 
the  ascension.  The  fact  of  the  resurrection,  leading  in  its 
train  all  the  other  great  facts  of  Christ's  ministry,  we  must, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  feel  to  be  the  only  explanation  of  the 
other  hardly  less  wondrous  fact,  that  the  cross,  to  the  Jews 
indeed  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness, 
became  the  cross  in  which  Paul  gloried,  on  which  the  early 
Church  rested,  as  its  foundation,  and  which  all  Christendom 
since  has  held  in  such  veneration  as  to  make  the  symbol 
of  it,  once  ugly,  beautiful,  —  once  detested,  sacred. 

I  am  struck  with  a  sure  but  apparently  artless  indication 
of  nature  in  the  story  of  the  cure  of  the  blind  man^  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  St.  John.  The  fearlessness,  independence, 
sarcasm,  with  which  the  subject  of  the  miracle  maintains 
his  ground,  is  quite  observable,  as  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  timidity  and  superstitious  respect  of  his  parents,  and 
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fldien,  for  die  OTerbearing,  oppreanye  Pharisees.  There 
■  a  stardj  boldness,  a  blunt,  direct  manner,  in  his  answers 
ti  the  caTiIling,  cross-questioning,  l»owbeating  rulers,  not 
■etby  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  made  courageous  by 
gntitade  ;  but  which  can  be  accounted  for,  as  a  bit  of  ho- 
flMB  natare  in  man,  by  reference  to  what,  no  doubt,  all 
hsfe  noticed ;  I  mean,  the  effect  the  indulgent  treatment 
thej  eommonly  receive  has  upon  the  unfortunate,  the 
deformed,  especially  where  they  are  public  objects  of 
dttnty. 

They  are  not  put  upon  good  and  courteous  behavior,  — 
compeUed  to  curb  the  tongue,  by  mingling  in  the  conflict  of 
life,  and  dius  interfering  with  the  vanity,  pride,  ambition  of 
other  men,  as  equals,  rivals,  and  competitors.  They  are 
granted  a  Uberty  similar  to  that  given  to  females  and  chil- 
dren. Their  whims  are  tolerated,  because  their  misfortunes 
and  weaknesses  are  pitied,  and  their  fellow- men,  as  they 
pause  or  step  aside  to  give  them  alms,  are  apt  to  speak 
pleasantly  and  jestingly,  to  give  and  receive  words  of  badi« 
nage ;  so  these  unfortunates  come  to  be  more  or  less  of 
hamoriists,  perchance  cynical,  satirical  in  their  speech, 
even  towards  ^^  dignities,^^  without  receiving  rebuke  or  ex- 
citing anger. 

The  remark,  I  imagine,  will  be  found  generally  true, 
that  any  physical  infirmity  or  loss,  taking  a  man  out  of  the 
common  lot  and  common  struggle,  has  the  efiect  either  to 
make  him  morbid  and  misanthropical,  or  else  eccentric, 
bold, as  one  not  held  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  polite  manners 
in  social  intercourse.  Now,  the  young  man  whom  Jesus 
cured  had  been,  I  suspect,  to  some  extent,  one  of  these  in- 
dulged and  amusingly  wayward  and  fearlessly  talking  per- 
sens.  He  had  been  blind  from  birth,  —  he  had  sat  and 
begged,  —  he  was  well  known  in  his  neighborhood,  and  per- 
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haps  in  his  day  had  of\en  returned  the  joke  of  jovial  priests 
and  Pharisees,  and  his  old  habit  of  speech  and  free  manner 
were  not  got  rid  of  at  once  with  the  healing  of  his  blindness  | 
and  so,  when  pushed,  scowled  upon,  sneered  at,  threatened 
by  his  lordly  questioners,  his  mingled  indignation  and  grati- 
tude expressed  itself  in  very  sharp,  decided,  unmeasured 
language.  He  is  short  and  pointed  in  his  replies;  the 
more  so,  as  his  inquisitors  reviled  him  and  tried  to  bear  him 
down.  "  Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  know  not ;  one 
thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  Then 
they  press  him  further,  and  he  turns  upon  them  with,  '^I 
have  told  you  already,  and  ye  did  not  hear;  wherefore 
would  you  hear  it  agfiin  ?  will  ye  also  be  his  disciples  ?  ^ 
And  his  last  remark  is  certainly  decided  enough  :  "  Why, 
herein  is  a  marvellous  thing,  that  ye  know  not  from  whence 

he  is,  and  yet  he  hath  opened  mine  eyes Since  the 

world  began  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the 
eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind.  If  this  man  were  not  of 
God,  he  could  do  nothing." 

No  wonder  the  Pharisees  were  indignant,  and  ^'  cast  out," 
with  malediction,  one  who  so  boldly  exposed  their  sophistry 
and  malibe ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  only  a  man 
who  had  had  his  own  way,  and  been  allowed  to  use  his 
tongue  for  years,  perhaps,  without  being  held  responsible 
for  his  sharp  words,  could  have  done  that. 

One  view  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  has  often  impressed 
my  mind.  Mankind  have  not  always  been  in  an  equally 
favorable  condition  for  the  reception  of  moral  and  spiritual 
truth,  any  more  than  for  the  reception  of  political  and  sci- 
entific truth.  It  is  important  to  remember  this.  It  is  im- 
portant, also,  to  remember  that  Christ  was  not  bom  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  or  amidst  the  high  civilization  of  this 
nineteenth  century. 
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audible  or  visible  means  than  a  word  or  a  touch ;  it  seems 
to  roe,  I  might  say,  that  I  do  not  require  any  of  his  preter- 
natural acts  to  hold  up  and  sustain  my  present  faith.  But 
then  I  know  that  I  cannot  tear  out  these  acts  from  the  nar- 
rative of  his  life,  and  have  anything  led  but  an  incoherent 
and  most  unsatisfactory  collection  of  fragments ;  conse- 
quently, I  desire  to  find  good  reasons  for  the  perform- 
ance and  for  the  preservation  of  the  history  of  those  acts  ; 
and,  among  other  reasons,  I  can  discover  this,  that  they 
were  needed  when  they  were  wrought.  Why  ?  Because 
at  that  time  men  were  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  such 
doctrines  as  Jesus  came  to  declare,  except  from  one  who 
spake  with  an  authority  confirmed  by  miracles.  Read  the 
four  Gospels,  and  what  can  be  more  apparent  than  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  and  most  devoted  followers  of  Jesus  heard 
without  understanding  most  of  his  instructions.  Truly 
"the  light  shone  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
bended  it  not.^^  On  every  page  it  can  be  seen  that,  whilst 
the  tenderness,  self-sacrifice,  disinterestedness,  of  Jesus, 
together  with  his  mighty  works,  constantly  attracted  the 
disciples  towards  him,  the  utterance  of  his  high  and  spirit- 
ual truths  almost  as  constantly  repelled  them.  They  be- 
came attached  to  him  personally,  they  reverenced  his  pu- 
rity, they  were  arrested  by  his  miracles,  but  they  did  not 
understand  his  doctrines.  Almost  uniformly  they  believed 
what  he  said,  because  of  what  he  did.  His  discourses  not 
only  contradicted  all  their  expectations  as  Jews  concerning 
the  Messiah,  but  rose  to  a  level  which  their  minds  could 
not  reach.  What  was  it,  then,  that  fastened  their  belief,  or 
rather  kept  it  from  going  out  entirely  ?  Evidently,  the 
marvellous  character  and  the  marvellous  deeds  of  their 
Master.  They  believed  on  him  because  he  was  so  wonderful 
in  goodness,  and  because  he  healed  the  skk  and  raised  the 
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detd;  they  disbelieved,  they  fonook  him  and  fled,  because 
tliey  had  no  conception  of  what  he  meant,  when,  scourged, 
nocked,  and  crowned  with  thonis,  he  declared  himself  born 
nd  sent  to  be  a  witness  unto  the  truth.    Take  the  case  of 
Feter,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  twelve,  and  who  cannot 
peieeive,  from  the  obstinacy  with  which  even  after  the 
iKension  he  clung  to  his  Jewish  prejudices,  that  it  was  the 
Ibfgifing  and  compassionate  glance  given  him  at  the  very 
mmeot  be  cursed  and  swore  that  he  knew  not  the  man, 
tad  the  remembrance  of  his  miracles,  rather  than  any  in- 
teOigent  reception  of  Christ's  doctrines,  that  placed  him  near 
tbe  cross  on  Calvary,  carried  him  early  to  the  sepulchre, 
md  made  him  the  first  to  preach  boldly  at  Jerusalem  ?     As 
it  was  with  Peter,  so  was  it,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
with  a\\  the  rest ;  so  it  was  even  with  Paul,  the  builder  of 
the  primitive  Church,  whose  foundation  was  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection.     On  the  one  band,  it  b  plain  matter  of  his- 
tory that  the  first  believers  reposed  their  trust  mainly  on 
the  mighty  works  of  Jesus  ;  on  the  other  hand,  from  what 
we  know  of  human  nature,  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  could  have  been  otherwise. 
To  obtain  for  Christianity,  so  to  speak,  lodgement  in  the 
world,  to  protect  it  by  faith  in  the  authority  of  its  founder, 
until  Christianity  should  elevate,  purify,  and  pervade  the 
minds  and  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  so  that  they  should  have 
the  testimony  of  their  own  obedience  to  its  truth,  the  mir- 
acles, as  acts  of  supernatural  and  divine  power,  seem  to 
have  been  absolutely  necessary.     The  ofRce  which  they 
performed  when  first  wrought,  the  history  of  them  still  per- 
forms on  many  minds. 
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PROSPECTS. 

The  last  rnqnth  has  been  somewhat  noticeable  in  the 
history  of  our  denomination.  It  may  well  be  called  the 
month  of  ordinations.  Every  week  witnessed  one  or  more 
cases  of  public  induction  into  the  ministerial  office,  over 
some  of  our  most  important  societies,  and  almost  every 
newspaper  has  had  an  account  of  the  Sermons,  Charges, 
Addresses,  on  these  occasions.  An  unusually  large  class 
of  promising  young  men  graduated  this  year  from  the  Di- 
vinity School,  and  parishes  that  had  long  waited  for  a 
clergyman  are  now  supplied.  There  are  other  societies, 
and  some  of  them  among  the  most  influential  in  our  con- 
nection, that  are  still  looking  for  ministers,  and  these,  with 
various  societies  recently  organized,  in  New  Market,  N.  H., 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  others,  would  at 
once  dispose  of  another  class  if  the  Divinity  School  could 
Bupply  it  to-day. 

We  allude  to  these  facts  as  evidences  of  a  prosperity  for 
which  we  feel  devoutly  grateful.  And  our  joy  is  all  the 
greater  when  we  call  to  mind  what  is  the  spirit  —  in  every 
case  so  far  as  we  knew  —  of  the  young  men  who  have  now 
entered  on  the  sacred  office.  Though  settled  under  Unita- 
rian  auspices  and  over  Unitarian  societies,  we  believe  they 
go  into  the  Master's  vineyard  as  large-minded  and  large- 
hearted  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  do  not  go  forth,  we 
feel  assured,  with  any  strong  antagonism  to  other  bodies  of 
believers.  They  see  that  the  work  to  which  we  are  called 
in  this  age  of  the  Church  is  a  work  of  construction,  —  a 
building-up,  on  the  basis  of  the  truths  which  are  common  to 
all  disciples,  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 
If  asked  for  the  foes  against  which  it  is  their  purpose  to  con- 
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tend,  we  believe  they  would  not  name  a  sect  or  a  cieed,  bat 
woald  rather  speak  of  the  woridliness,  sensuality,  wrongs, 
tod  oppressions,  which,  in  Ae  bosom  of  our  nominal  Chris- 
ti&Dity,  perpetuate  a  practical  heathenism,  and  are  greater 
obstacles  than  any  merely  speculative  errors  in  the  way  of 
Qiristian  success.  Animated  with  this  spirit,  these  youthful 
tad  devoted  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  are  welcomed  to  our 
feUowship  ;  nor  need  their  access  to  our  churches  awaken, 
at  we  presume  to  think,  any  feelings  of  sorrow  in  the  hearts 
of  generous  believers  of  other  names  and  denominations. 

On  the  subject  to  which  we  have  now  alluded,  namely, 
denominationalism  and  denominational  action,  our  true  posi- 
tion will  by  and  by  be  understood  by  all  outside  of  our  body, 
for  our  works  will  speak  for  themselves.  We  are  Unita- 
rians, members  and  supporters  of  a  Unitarian  Association  ; 
in  our  profoundest  convictions,  in  the  sight  of  Almighty 
Godj  we  believe  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  as  set  forth,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  writings  of  the  late  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  to  be 
the  message  of  grace  and  truth  supernaturally  communi- 
cated to  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  feel  an  interest  in 
the  promotion  of  this  truth,  and  shall  do  all  that  we  can  to 
explain  it,  and  defend  it,  and  diffuse  it ;  we  love  our  posi- 
tion as  Unitarians,  and  feel  grateful  to  the  kind  Providence 
which  has  cast  our  lot  among  such  a  family  of  believers  ; 
we  mean  to  cherish  for  them  a  family  affection,  and  work 
with  them  in  family  duties,  and  by  family  ties.  But  we  do 
not  forget  that  there  are  other  families  beside  our  own,  — 
religious  homes  just  as  dear  to  other  believers  as  ours  is  to 
OS ;  we  do  not  forget,  we  hope,  the  relations  of  courtesy 
and  respect  we  should  sustain  to  these  families,  nor  that  the 
interests  we  all  have  in  common  are  vastly  greater  than  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  each.  The  books  we  publish,  the  mis- 
sionaries we  send  out,  —  we  would  have  them  all  breathe 
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this  spirit  We  peed  not  make  professions.  The  tree  will 
he  known  hy  its  fruit.  If  we  are  ahove  a  mere  clannish 
and  partisan  course,  if  we  truly  occupy  this  large-minded 
and  large-hearted  position,  if  we  mean  to  hend  our  ener- 
gies to  do  something  positively  good  for  our  country  and 
our  race,  time  will  make  manifest  our  motives,  and  do  jus- 
tice to  our  efforts.  It  is  because  we  believe  there  has  now 
entered  our  religious  family  a  band  of  brothers  animated 
with  this  spirit,  that  we  bid  them  welcome,  and  rejoice  in  the 
bright  light  that  encircles  our  prospects. 


DISTRICT  AGENCIES. 

The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Association,  and  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  last  July,  presented  a  full  account  of 
a  new  mode,  recently  established  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Unitarian  .Association,  of  reaching  the 
sympathies  and  collecting  the  contributions  of  our  par- 
ishes. We  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  steps 
which  have  since  been  taken  to  mature  the  plan  and  bring 
it  into  working  order. 

Gratified  with  the  favorable  impression  which  the  meas- 
ure seemed  to  make,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  appoint  Agents  in  each  of  the  twenty  Dis- 
tricts.    The  following  appointments  were  made  :  — 


District  No.  1. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  and  the  Secretary, 

«        "    2. 

«     John  F.  W.  Ware. 

"        "    3. 

"     B.  Frost. 

"        ti   4, 

"     J.  C.  Smith. 

"        "   5. 

^^     C.  Lincob,  and  the  Secretary. 
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this  autumn.  A  letter  iDviting  attendanoe  will  in  due  time  be 
forwarded  to  each ;  and  we  hope  to  meet  them  all,  with 
the  Executive  Committee,  in  the  Association  Rooms  in 
Boston.  A  session  for  earnest  consultation  and  much  mu- 
tual encouragement  is  anticipated.  If  we  can  make  fifteen 
or  twenty  men  scattered  all  over  the  country  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  operations  of  the  Association,  we  hope,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  receive  important  suggestions  from  those 
who  will  come  from  remote  and  varied  fields  of  service. 
A  fresh  current  of  popular  sympathy  may  thus  flow  into 
our  counsels,  and  new  modes  of  action,  new  ways  of  avoid- 
ing objections,  and  new  methods  of  increasing  a  general 
interest,  may  be  brought  to  our  notice.  By  an  occasional 
change  of  Districts  and  Agents,  we  shall,  in  a  few  years, 
meet  at  our  council-board  a  large  number  of  our  clergy, 
and  stronger  ties  than  any  now  existing  may  thereafter 
conjiect  them  to  the  Association,  and  the  Association  to 
them. 

Having  now  presented  to  our  readers  an  account  of  all 
the  steps  thus  far  taken,  it  only  remains  to  be  added,  that 
we  ha^ve  a  growing  confidence  in  the  practicability  and  use- 
fulness of  this  measure.  The  religious  press  in  other  de- 
nominations has  quoted  the  statement  of  the  plan  presented 
in  the  Annual  Report,  and  thought  the  plan  itself  worthy  of 
general  adoption,  as  promising  to  efiTect  —  what  no  system 
has  yet  accomplished  —  the  reaching  of  every  Society  in 
the  denomination.  We  think  it  a  great  argument  in  favor 
of  this  method,  that  it  will  supersede  the  appearance  in  our 
pulpits  of  a  semi-secular  official,  —  the  paid  agent  of  a 
society.  Happily,  we  are  for  the  most  part  exempt  from  an 
evil  which  in  some  denominations  has  become  almost  in- 
tolerable. The  words  of  some  pastor  well  known  in  each 
neighborhood,  respected  and  trusted,  must  carry  with  them 
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offered,  not  for  charity  and  missions,  but  for  subscription 
to  a  periodical.  In  reply  to  this  we  observe  that  we  print 
seven  thousand  copies  of  the  Journal,  the  circulation  of 
which  is  continually  increasing,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see 
oar  issue  reach  ten  thousand.  Of  course  the  expense  of  pub- 
lishing so  large  a  number  is  small  for  each,  and  leaves  no 
inconsiderable  percentage  to  apply  to  charity  and  missions. 
If  we  prefer  to  send  it  to  each  Society  in  acknowledgment 
of  its  aid,  and  as  a  tie  connecting  us  with  that  Society,  by 
which  our  plans  may  be  still  further  known  and  the  way  pre- 
pared for  a  still  larger  co-operation  in  years  to  come,  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  received  as  a  gift,  in  cases  where  it  might 
otherwise  impair  the  disinterestedness  of  the  contribution. 
The  Journal  will  be  sent  in  all  cases  free  of  any  expense. 
Where  there  are  but  a  few  numbers  taken,  and  the  names 
of  subscribers  are  forwarded  to  us,  we  shall  transmit  them 
by  mail,  postage  prepaid.  Where  there  are  twenty  or  more, 
we  prefer  to  send  them  in  one  package  by  express,  also 
prepaid.  In  this  case  we  wish  for  the  name  of  some  per- 
son in  the  parish  to  whom  they  may  be  sent,  and  who  will 
see  them  properly  distributed.  This  distribution  may  be 
made  either  in  the  pews  of  the  church,  or  by  writing  the 
name  of  such  as  wish  for  it  on  the  Journal  itself,  and  leav- 
ing the  package  in  the  vestry  or  library-room,  or  oth^r 
central  place.  Letters  sent  directly  to  us,  inclosing  one 
dollar,  and  with  address  carefully  written,  will  procure  the 
Journal  for  one  year,  postage  prepaid. 

> 
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CHRISTIAN  DOGMAS. 

[SBLECTED.J 

Formal  Christian  dogmas  may  be  compared  to  minerals 
tod  metals.  They  are  the  production  of  that  original  fire 
uttch  had  so  great  a  part  in  the  formation  of  our  present 
fjfkft.  That  fire  has  smouldered  away ;  metals  and  stones 
are  dead  and  cold ;  of  the  process  which  produced  them 
oommon  and  superficial  minds  have  no  conception.  Noth- 
ing hot  a  like  intense  heat  can  again  render  the  hardened 
sobstances  fluid,  and  separate  from  the  nobler  metal  the 
foreign  dross  which  has  become  mingled  with  it ;  yet  with- 
out this,  they  are  dull,  heavy  masses,  resisting  the  manufac- 
turer by  their  brittleness  or  obstinate  tenacity.  In  like 
manner  have  our  dogmas  arisen  from  similar  powerful  pro- 
cesses of  that  intense  fire  which  was  kindled  by  Christ  in 
the  human  breast.  Like  fluid  substances,  they  pervaded 
the  productive  ages  both  of  early  Christianity  and  of  the 
Refonnation.  Flowing  outward  from  its  centre,  the  fluid 
mass  formed  itself  more  and  more  into  fixed  bodies,  yet 
long  maintained  in  its  glowing  state  its  warmth  and  its  con- 
sequent flexibility.  Only  when  it  was  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  enlivening  operation  of  the  primitive  fire,  did  the 
dogmas  become  cold  and  dead.  What,  then,  may  we  con- 
clude fron^this  respecting  our  dogmas  ?  The  material  of 
the  dogma  is  good ;  but  this  genuine  material,  during  the 
period  of  its  fluid  state,  became  intermixed  with  the  earthy 
matter  of  tbe  age,  and  received,  from  the  masters  who  tried 
upon  it  their  plastic  art,  a  form  which  relates  to  the  past, 
and  no  longer  answers  to  our  present  wants.  It  is  the  office 
of  iheologicaUscience  ever  to  labor  upon  this  material,  pu- 
rifying and  forming  it ;  but  tiiis  office  can  only  succeed 
when  the  dead  masses  are  again  brought  to  a  state  of 
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warmth,  and  even  of  glowing  fluidity,  by  a  like  intense  fire 
within  the  human  breast ;  such  a  fire  alone  can  separate  the 
impure  earths,  and  cast  them  out  as  worthless  lava ;  only 
the  fluid  or  plastic  state  can  aflbrd  to  the  masters  of  later 
days  the  possibility  to  shape  the  masses  into  new  forms 
without  the  rough  strokes  of  the  smiting  hammer.  Such  a 
fire  is  for  our  theologians  the  ver}'  first  condition  of  a  genu- 
ine criticism,  —  a  fire  kindled  from  the  altar  of  a  holy  and 
righteous  God,  which  gleams  into  our  drowsy  consciences, 
burning  even  to  a  deep-felt  conviction  of  sin,  which  is  nour- 
ished by  the  continued  act  of  penitence  and  godly  sorrow, 
but  also  tempered  and  stilled  by  the  dew  of  heavenly  love.^^ 
—  Professor  Hundeshagen  of  Heidelberg. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  appointed  for  the  year  1855-6  was  held  June 
4,  1855.  Present  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fairbanks,  Callender, 
Fearing,  Clark,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  records  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
were  read,  as  also  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  j*^ 

The  following  Standing  Committees  for  the  c3&3g  year 
were  appointed  :  —  .  .  j^^tm 

On  Missions.    Messrs.  Hall,  Fearing>ud  uHP^riggB. 

On  Publications.    Messrs.  Lothrop,  Lincoln,  and  Alger. 

On  General  Business.  Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Clark,  and 
Callender. 

The  Secretary  is  ofiicially  a  member  of  each  Standing 
Committee,  and  its  secretary. 


J 
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present  at  the  meeting  this  day,  with  the  exception  of 
Messrs.  Hall,  Clark,  and  Alger. 

Applications  for  aid  from  Societies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  came  before  the  Ck>mmittee,  and  led  to  delibera^ 
tions  in  regard  to  their  respective  needs.  Appropriatioai 
were  voted  to  three  Societies,  and  the  consideration  of  other 
cases  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Interestmg  letters  were  read  from  Rev.  Mr.  Nute,  our 
missionary  in  Kanzas.  The  Committee  were  favored  by 
the  personal  attendance  of  a  gentleman  lately  returned 
from  that  Territory,  who  bore  strong  testimony  to  the  great 
interest  there  awakened  by  Mr.  Nute^s  preaching,  and  who 
presented  facts  to  show  the  importance  of  steps  being  taken 
to  erect  immediately  a  church  in  the  city  of  Lawrence. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Nuts 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  to  obtain  all  information  within 
his  reach  bearing  upon  the  practicableness,  expediency,  and 
probable  cost  of  accomplishing  this  object.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  friends  of  a  free  and  pure  Gospel  in  Kanzas  will 
feel  interested  in  securing  proper  church  accommodations 
in  the  growing  city  of  Lawrence,  and  an  appeal  may  be 
made  for  assistance  when  the  proper  time  shall  come.  The 
full  and  precise  information  which  must  be  the  basis  of  such 
an  appeal  has  not  been  obtained  in  season  to  be  reported  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal. 

Letters  were  read  from  James  Tanner,  our  miasionaiy 
in  Minnesota  Territory,  and  from  Peter  Betcb^our  cd* 
porteur  in  Ohio,  extracts  from  which  will  be  founnHpibeir 
proper  place  in  this  Journal. 

An  application  was  presented  from  the  Madison  Institutes 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  publications  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  a  gift  to  the  library  of  that  institution.  It  was 
voted  to  bestow  them,  and  the  Secretary  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  selecting  and  sending  them. 
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August  13, 1855.  All  the  members  of  the  Committee 
were  present  at  the  meeting  this  day,  excepting  Messrs. 
Alger  and  Clark. 

Tlie  subject  of  appropriations  to  feeble  Societies  was 
taken  up  from  the  table,  and  was  still  further  discussed.  A 
few  more  appropriations  were  made,  but  with  the  determi- 
nation in  all  cases  to  enter  into  the  fullest  scrutiny  as  to  the 
merits  of  each  application,  and  the  probable  effect  of  assist- 
ance m  helping  on  the  interests  committed  to  our  charge. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  ^*  The  Altar  at  Home  '^  had 
come  to  a  fiftti  edition,  and,  as  the  stereotype  plates  had  now 
been  paid  for,  he  suggested  whether  the  price  of  the  book 
should  not  be  reduced.  It  was  accordiugly  voted  that 
hereafter  the  price  be  fixed  at  fiAy  cents  retail,  with  the 
usual  reduction  where  a  number  of  copies  are  taken. 

It  was  also  stated  that  a  new  book,  to  be  published  by  the 
Association,  would  soon  appear  from  the  press,  —  ^'  The 
Discipline  of  Sorrow,**  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  of  St. 
IxKus.  It  was  voted  that  the  price  of  this  work  be  fixed  by  a 
sab-committee  consisting  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

An  Amplication  for  the  recent  publications  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  library  of  Starkie  Seminary  in  New  York  was 
piesoited.  It  was  voted  to  give  them  as  desired,  and  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  them. 

Papers  from  Mr.  William  S.  Andrews  were  referred  to 
the  President  and  Secretary,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

An  interesting  letter  from  Rev.  R.  P.  Cutler  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ^Mrxead,  extracts  from  which  will  be  found  in  the 
next  articio^  this  Journal. 

A  letter  was  read  which  the  Secretary  had  received  from 
Charles  J.  March  of  University  Hall,  London,  offering  to 
present  to  the  Association  copies  of  the  Parliaipentary  De- 
bates on  the  Dissenters*  Chapel  Bill ;  and  the  Secretary  was 
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requested  to  return  the  thanks  of  the  Committee.  It  may 
be  here  added,  that  several  copies  of  this  important  and  val- 
uable work  are  on  hand,  and  will  be  presented  to  various 
public  libraries. 

Letters  were  also  read  from  Rev.  Mr.  Tagart  of  Lon- 
don, expressing  deep  interest  on  behalf  of  Unitarians  in 
England  in  the  mission  of  our  Association  to  India. 


•   EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

The  correspondence  of  the  office  during  the  last  quarter 
has  been  unusually  large  and  varied,  and  we  are  enabled 
to  present  to  our  readers  extracts  from  many  interesting 
letters. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cutler. 

We  begin  with  a  letter  from  our  esteemed  brother  io 
California.  It  is  now  some  time  since  we  heard  from  him. 
In  his  prosperity  and  success  there  is  a  large  circle  here  to 
rejoice.     Under  date  of  July  15th,  Mr.  Cutler  says :  — 

**  I  have  been  here  almost  one  year,  although  it  seems  scarcely 
to  be  possible,  so  hurriedly  is  one  swept  along  the  current  of 
things  in  this  stirring  and  restless  community.  When  I  arrived 
here,  I  found  a  very  commodious  church  edifice,  ample  in  dimen- 
sions, wen  constructed  of  brick,  fire-proof,  handsomely  finished 
and  furnished  on  the  inside,  costing  about  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  which  had  been  paid.  This  church  stands  on  one  of  the 
best  streets  in  the  city  [San  Francisco],  and  when  finished  com- 
pletely on  the  outside  will  present  a  handsome  appearance.  It  is 
the  only  one  of  our  faith  anywhere  on  the  long  stretch  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Behring's  Straits.     A  very  large 
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tidleooe  wu  in  attendanoe  on  the  deliveiy  of  my  fint  discouney 
many  of  whom  were  members  of  other  charches,  and  were  drawn 
of  eooiae  by  emioeity.  Since  that  time  the  choreh  has  been  well 
tttended,  and  not  nnfreqoent]y  filled.  It  will  seat  a  thousand 
eomibzubly.  Bat  I  cannot  reckon  all  who  attend  as  members  of 
my  Society.  There  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  a  congre- 
gssion  and  a  society.  Many  attend  pretty  constantly,  and  partio* 
nbziy  upon  the  evening  serrice,  who  have  neither  pew  nor  seat, 
and  who  have  no  connection  with  me  except  as  listeners.  For 
snch,  howerer,  the  trostees  provide,  by  passing  round  the  plate  at 
every  service,  morning  and  evening,  —  a  custom  universal  here 
arooog  an  denominations.  From  this  source  a  pretty  large  reve- 
nae  is  collected  during  the  year,  the  contributions  amounting  gen- 
erally from  eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  Sabbath.  But  the 
diief  support  of  public  worship  comes  from  the  sale  and  rent  of 
pews.  The  Society  proper  is  steadily  increasing,  though  every 
thing  here  is  changeable  ;  there  is  a  continual  going  and  coming, 
and  instability  is  the  only  stable  thing  hereabouts.  The  members 
of  our  Society  are  scattered  all  over  the  city,  and  when  I  came 
were  united  by  no  proper  social  bonds ;  very  few  knew  each  other, 
though  worshippbg  together  in  the  same  place  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  same  faith.  By  social  gatherings  of  various  kinds,  I  am 
rapidly  mending  this  difficulty  of  non-intercourse,  and  the  difierent 
members  are  coming  together  on  a  very  agreeable  and  amiable 
footing.  The  Society  is  very  respectable  indeed  in  point  of  intel- 
ligence and  influence.  *  There  is  a  good  spirit  prevailing,  and  a 
good  degree  of  interest  felt  in  the  prosperity  of  our  faith.  A  severe 
money  crisis  has  passed  over  this  community,  which  has  touched 
and  bowed  in  bankruptcy  some  of  our  members,  and  there  has 
been  much  depression  of  spirits.  But  these  will  soon  rally  again. 
The  moantains  are  full  of  gold,  and  the  valleys  are  rich  in  every 
production.  The  resources  of  this  State  are  inexhaustible,  and 
the  energy  of  its  people  almost  marvellous.  The  day  of  prosper- 
ity will  surely  return.  This  city  is  the  seat  of  empire.  Nature 
has  drawn  the  lines  and  marked  her  future  destiny  as  the  com- 
manding commercial  metropolis  of  the  Pacific.  The  Sandwich 
Islands  are  hard  by,  Australia  not  far  ofif,  China  an  old  neighbor. 
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and  the  trade  of  the  long  line  of  coast  north  and  south  naturally 
centres  here,  where  is  the  best  harbor  and  the  noblest  bay  in  the 
world.  I  see  nothing  in  the  way  to  prevent  our  Society  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important  connected  with  our  denomination.  Oar 
Sabbath  school  is  very  successful,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in 
the  city.  We  have  a  large  Sunday-school  library,  and  a  faithfnl 
band  of  teachers.  I  hope  much  from  this  source.  We  want  very 
much  more  of  the  books  published  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  and  cheap  tracts  for  distribution.  A  liberal  faith  will 
spread  into  the  mountains  and  over  the  seas.  We  want  a  mission* 
ary  in  this  State.  I  have  recently  been  written  to  from  Santa 
Cruz,  seventy  miles  down  the  coast,  for  a  Unitarian  minister  to  gi 
there.    I  find  enough  to  do,  and  shall  do  all  I  can  while  I  stay.*' 

It  has  fallen  to  us  to  bear  in  various  ways  of  Mr.  Cutler^i 
eminent  success,  and  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  So» 
ciety  under  his  care.  We  know  we  do  but  speak  the  feelings 
of  thousands  of  hearts  when  we  say  that  the  establishment  of 
that  Society  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  facts  in  the  history 
of  our  cause  during  the  last  few  years.  Formal  words  of 
sympathy  and  cheer  have  not  been  spoken,  but  many  have 
been  the  thoughts  that  have  gone  to  the  band  of  brothers 
and  sisters  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  many  have 
been  the  prayers  for  their  devoted  pastor.  We  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  to  forward  to  him  a  package  of  books, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  some  depository  for  their  reception  and 
sale  may  be  well  known  in  San  Francisco. 

fiEv.  Mb.  Tagart. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Rev.  Edward  Tagart, 
one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association,  expressing  the  satisfaction  felt  in 
England  in  consequence  of  our  action  in  sending  a  mission* 
ary  to  India.  Under  date  of  London,  July  3,  1855,  Mr. 
Tagart  says :  — 


as  giTen  «•  nach  pleataxe  to  heir  that  joor  a— ^Mw^^jjm^ 
;  a  miaaionaij  to  India,  Rot.  C.  H.  A.  Dall.  We  hxn^ 
n  of  opinion,  that  the  Tiait  of  an  educated  and  eateeoed 
,  saeh  as  jon  deaerihe  Iftr.  Dall  to  be,  was  abaolately  no- 
to  coUeet  aocante  information  as  to  the  atate  of  the  amall 
n  Societies  in  the  East,  of  the  xelations  of  Christianity  it- 
bs  natiTO  and  heathen  population,  and  the  best  means  of 
I  what  we  conoeiTe  to  be  jnst  and  heahfalU  mws  of  re- 
ntnal  and  revealed.  Sir  John  Bewiinf ,  in  a  fsm  linaa 
1  inna  the  Eaat  jeaterday,  informa  me  that  the  ■hnrfnsaa 
lint  at  Madraa  made  It  utterly  imponiUe  for  hhn  to  seek 
(Kun  Roberts,  bat  that  he  hears  sometimes  from  him,  and 
lods  that  a  eonsideraUe  aom  of  his  sohool  ezpenditoies  re- 
upiOTided  for.  The  donatioa  of  yenr  Asioeiatfoo  has 
iraided  to  its  destination,  and  will  prove  most  timely.  Sir 
>wiiog  has  sent  me  a  very  interesting  aeeoont  of  a  Society 
medBiahmins,  who  meet  for  religious  worship  at  Calcutta, 
even  in  the  unity  and  perieclions  of  the  Duty.  They  eft- 
gieat  respect  for  the  memory  of  R^mmohun  Roy.  Instead 
f  respected  as  truth-aeekeis,  if  not  tmth-findeis,  these  re- 
;  Hindoos  have  been  attacked  and  misrepresented  by  the 
of  Christian  sects  around  them.  Mr.  Dall  will  do  well  to 
■elf  in  communicaiion  with  some  of  these  reforming  Brah- 
rho  are  described  as  very  intelligent  men,  and  with  sterling 
pdaoiples.  Accept,  my  dear  air,  these  lines  in  grateful 
dedgment  of  your  last  welcome  communieationa ;  an  earnest, 
of  future  co-operation  in  good  and  Christian  objects  on  the 
both  the  American  and  the  British  Associations." 

"  reformed  Brahmins''  above  referred  to,  we  suppose, 
3  same  as  the  Vedantists  of  whom  mention  was  made 
I  interesting  letter  of  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks.  Mr. 
ifas  specially  instructed  to  communicate  with  them, 
as  the  bearer  of  books  sent  to  them  by  our  Associa- 
Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
hn  Bowring,  the  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  at  present 
lajesty's  Minister  to  China.    As  a  Unitarian,  Sir  John 
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Bowring  felt  that  interest  in  William  Roberts  which  all 
Christians  of  that  name  must  cherish,  and  it  is  to  be  regret* 
ted  that  Mr.  Bowring  did  not  have  a  personal  interview  with 
that  devoted  teacher.  - 

Rev.  Mr.  Dall. 

We  have  received  a  brief  note  from  Rev.  Mr.  Dall,  in- 
forming us  of  his  safe  passage  to  India,  afler  a  voyage  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  days.  He  writes  from  ^'  The  River 
Hoogly,  June  18,  1855,"  and  says :  — 

'*  AAer  a  somewhat  trying  voyage  of  one  hundred  and  ten  days, 
daring  forty  of  \vhich  I  was  brought  Tery  low  in  bodily  strength, , 
though  not  in  hope  of  the  work  confided  to  me,  I  find  the  first 
point  to  which  my  instructions  directed  me  in  full  sight ;  —  Cal- 
cutta, with  its  spires,  its  palaces  and  hovels,  its  magnificence 
and  misery,  is  before  me.  A  few  hours  will  put  me  in  comrouni* 
cation  with  the  friends  of  Liberal  Christianity,  on  whose  counte- 
nance and  co-operation  we  rely.  In  my  days  of  thought  and 
prayer  upon  the  ocean,  those  plans  of  duty  in  which  I  could  best 
serve  Grod  and  Christ  and  man  have  somewhat  defined  them- 
selves, and  given  me  increasing  hope  that  our  work  of  faith  and 
labor  of  love  shall  not  be  in  vain.  My  firm  resolve  in  all  efforts  of 
duty  has  been  to  have  no  plan  that  shall  not  seem  to  be  of  God's 
direction  on  the  spot.  I  pray  you  warn  all  our  friends  against 
expecting  speedy,  or  striking,  or  promptly  calculated  results.  Re- 
mind them  that  the  first  and  most  hopored  missionary  to  the  Sand- 
'wich  Islands  was  seventeen  years  in  making  his  first  convert,  and 
that  Dr.  Judson  was  seven  years  in  India  before  his  first  convert 
was  baptized.  I  may  be  able  to  start  a  Christian  Free-school 
without  much  delay.  Daring  the  sickly  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September  I  mean  to  devote  myself  to  a  study  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  to  seek  acquaintance  with  persons,  things,  churches, 
about  me.  Be  assured  that  the  generosity  of  your  eflforts  in  behalf 
of  this  the  first  foreign  mission  started  by  American  Unitarian 
Christians  will  not  suffer  me  to  spend  one  heedless  hour.    Day 
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mi  night  I  shall  pny  for  Grod's  direotiof  htod  to  gmdt  os  aad 
hm^  OS  Ikithfal.  Piay  for  me,  that  God  will  open  a  door  of  otter- 
■DO  to  speak  the  word  of  Christ  to  perishing  men." 

On  the  31st  of  August  we  received  another  letter  from 
Mr.  Dall,  <!ated  Calcutta,  July  3,  from  which  we  quote  :  — 

"  I  wrote  you  hy  the  last  mail,  as  oar  ship  was  entering  the 
rirer.  AH  had  gone  on  prosperously  up  to  that  time.  There  has 
heen  no  reTersion  of  Grod's  favoring  providence.  The  welcome 
gireo  me  in  Calcutta  hy  the  few  friends  of  Unitarian  Christianity 
here  hu  been  cordial.  Two  Sundays  haje  passed  since  my  arri> 
▼al,  and  on  both  I  have  held  religious  serrioes,  with  English, 
American,  and  native  fellow-worshippers.  They  are  anxions  to 
try  the  experiment  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Calcutta,  and  speak  of 
as  organization  for  this  purpose.  The  services  have  been  held  at 
the  house  of  an  American  merchant,  F.  A.  Tilton,  Esq.,  three 
nules  from  the  city.  On  the  coming  Sunday  we  expect  to  meet 
at  a  more  central  point.  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  now  Superintend- 
ent of  Government  Schools,  is  doing  all  that  he  can  for  us,  and 
we  owe  him  many  thanks.  The  American  Consul,  Richard 
Lewis,  Esq.,  is  also  heartily  engaged  with  us.  Our  cause  has  no 
wanner  friend.  He  longs  to  see  the  works  of  Channing  scattered 
over  India.  I  could  mention  others  of  our  friends,  but  will  not 
DOW.  I  have  written  to  Rev.  William  Roberts,  and  wait  a  reply. 
The  generous  supply  of  books  and  tracts  you  sent  with  me  is 
likely  to  prove  too  small  for  the  demand.  Pray  for  us  that  we  be 
wise,  and  strong  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel." 

Mr.  Dall  adds,  that  he  shall  send  us  full  communicationa 
for  every  successive  number  of  the  Journal. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Haley. 

In  the  months  of  July  and  August,  Rev.  Mr.  Haley  of 
AltOQ  made  a  visit  to  our  missionary  station  in  Minnesota 
Territory.  He  went  to  St.  Paul,  and  thence  penetrat- 
ed into  the  interior,  proceeding  northwest  as  far  as  the 
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haad-waters  of  the  MissiasippL  He  travelled  twenty-four 
hundred  miles,  five  hundred  of  which  were  in  a  birch  ca- 
noe. He  distributed  tracts,  preached,  held  councils  widi 
the  Indians,  and  passed  several  days  with  James  Tanner  in 
his  own  tent  The  excursion,  he  says,  was  full  of  satisfac- 
tion so  far  as  relates  to  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  but,  in 
consequence  of  his  rapid  travelling,  it  was  attended  with 
great  fatigue.  ^'  I  got  back  almost  naked,  sun-burnt,  and 
mosquito-bitten.  During  a  portion  of  the  time  I  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  but  fish,  without  bread  or  salt ;  and  for  five  weeks 
I  camped  out  in  the  open  air.  Heavy  rains  added  to  my 
trials.  Bat  I  am  ready  to  do  it  all  over  again  when  neces* 
sary,  for  the  sake  of  propagating  the  glorious  Gospel  in  its' 
fteedom  and  purity." 

Mr.  Haley  sent  us  letters  from  various  parts  of  his  route ; 
and  as  we  know  that  many  feel  a  great  interest  in  the  mis- 
men  of  Mr.  Tanner,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  quote  what 
relates  to  his  character  and  prospects  of  usefulness.  From 
Fort  Bipley  B^r.  Haley  writes :  — 

**  I  leave  post-offices  to-morrow.  I  send  you  a  brief  line  by  the 
stage.  The  more  I  penetrate  into  this  country,  the  more  confi- 
dence I  have  in  Mr.  Tanner.  The  Indians  are  thronging  me 
with  supplications  for  the  assistance  of  your  Association  under  the 
anspices  of  Mr.  Taaner.*' 

From  "  The  Residence  of  Tug-o-na-ke-shick,  in  the 
Woods,"  Mr.  Haley  writes  :  — 

"  I  have  an  opportunity  to  send  you  a  few  lines ;  and  as  I  enter 
the  wilderness  my  desire  to  eommunicate  with  you  increases,  for 
the  signs  of  the  times  are  so  bright  that  I  cannot  delay  sending  you 
the  news.  I  am  now  stopping  with  one  of  the  most  noted  of  all 
the  Indian  braves ;  he  is  the  head  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  has  un- 
limited influence  with  his  people.  Last  night  he  talked  till  long 
past  midnight  about  the  civilization  «f  the  Chippewv^     He  ii 
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t  mmdoiM  to  hATe  teaoheiB  and  mitnaBariet  seDt  by  joa,  w  be 
lagaida  yoo  with  great  ftiror,  npon  the  atnagth  of  Mr.  Tanner's 
leprewotatiMuu  This  morning  I  attended  a  council  of  chiefs,  at 
which  Hon.  H.  BL  Rice,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  this  Terri- 
toij,  was  present.  We  have  strong  hopes  that  joa  can  obtain 
aid  from  the  United  States  goyemment  in  carzying  on  your  mis- 
sion among  this  people.  To-morrow  I  preach  here,  by  request  of 
Major  Harriman,  the  Indian  Agent.  Enclosed  I  send  yon  a  letter 
from  an  experienced  missionary  who  has  been  twelve  years  in  the 
work,  and  has  snfiered  even  to  the  marderiog  of  his  wife  before 
his  eyes.  Brother  Tanner  knows  him  well,  and  is  anxious  to  have 
his  assistance.  My  meeting  with  him  seems  Tory  pro?idential. 
I  entered  into  conTersation  with  him,  then  a  stranger,  as  we  rode 
in  the  stage  from  St.  Paul  to  Fort  Ripley.  He  seems  interested 
in  our  views  of  religion,  and  is  a  most  devoted  man." 

Subsequently  Mr.  Haley  writes :  — 

'*  We  have  a  glorious  field  opening,  but  it  will  require  labor, 
patience,  and  money.  With  the  most  rigid  economy,  the  mission 
expenses  will  be  large ;  and  that  the  most  rigid  economy  is  prac- 
tised you  will  believe  when  I  tell  you  that  we  are  now  living  on 
fried  pork,  bread,  and  tea,  —  nothing  else;  this  being  all,  as 
Brother  Tanner  feels,  which  he  can  afford.  I  assure  you  I  would 
give  a  good  deal  for  a  beefsteak.  But  I  expect  soon  to  relish  a 
boiled  shoe." 

From  "  Crow  Wing,  Minnesota  Territory,"  Mr.  Haley 
writes :  — 

"  I  am  now  at  the  last  trading-post  on  the  frontier.  I  have  just 
taken  tea  in  Mr.  Tanner*s  tent.  Tanner  is  a  wonderful  man ; 
and  in  view  of  the  encouragements  that  we  have  to  labor  here,  I 
almost  feel  that  I  ought  to  consecrate  my  life  to  this  most  interest- 
ing work." 

We  content  ourselves  with  these  brief  sentences  from 
Mr.  Haley's  letters,  as  we  expect  that  he  will  present  a 
fuller  report  of  his  visit  to  the  Chippewas.     We  will  only 
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add,  that  the  results  of  his  inquiries  have  afforded  great  aafr* 
isfaction  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  AssociatioiL 
They  correspond  with  all  the  information  obtained  befiM 
embarking  in  this  enterprise,  and  will  encourage  us  to  new 
exertions  in  behalf  of  our  red  brethren.  In  no  way,  per- 
haps, could  Mr.  Haley  turn  a  summer^s  vacation  to  a  more 
useful  account,  and  we  return  our  sincere  thanks  for  hi» 
gratuitous  and  laborious  service. 

James  Tanner. 

Under  date  of  '^  Red  Lake,  May  20,^'  Mr.  Tanner  writes 
as  follows :  — 

"  I  got  to  Wiooipeg  a  few  days  ago,  and  foaad  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  that  is  raging  at  Pembina,  my  wife  eonld  not 
meet  me  according  to  my  wishes.  So  I  left  Robert  Clark  [the 
school-teacher  who  accompanied  Mr.  Tanner]  at  Cass  Lake,  with 
direction  to  wait  there  until  I  go  to  Pembina  for  my  wife.  On 
my  return  I  shall  take  them  to  Winnipeg,  where  I  shall  leave 
them  while  I  go  to  St.  Paul  for  our  implements.  The  Indians  at 
Winnipeg  are  doing  well.  They  have  got  in  a  .large  amount  of 
seed  this  spring.  They  are  at  work  in  good  earnest.  The  United 
States  government  at  Winnipeg  supplies  us  with  a  farmer  and 
blacksmith.  Is  not  this  encouraging?  O  what  a  help  for  our 
mission !  They  are  very  fine  people,  and  are,  like  myself,  half- 
Indians.  Robert  Clark  proves  to  be  as  true  and  noble  a  mission- 
ary as  ever  walked  mission  ground.  His  sister  has  volunteered 
to  come  out  with  us,  and  do  all  in  her  power  to  help  us.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  John  Johnson,  the  Indian  missionary  at  Gull  Lake.  I 
met  him  at  the  chief  of  the  Chippewas.  He  wishes  to  join  as 
as  your  missionary.  Hole-in-the-day,  our  chief,  then  told  him  he 
should  be  united  with  me,  and  then,  right  on  the  spot,  gave  him 
a  very  good  house,  and  several  acres  of  land  ready  ploughed  and 
fenced,  promising  to  assist  him  annually  in  some  money,  provis- 
ions, and  clothing.  Hole-in-the-day  wants  he  should  come  under 
your  Association.    That  chief  has  taken  a  stand  on  our  side.    He 
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it  a  noble  fellow,  mnd  a  friend  worth  having.  Mr.  Johnson  wishes 
IB  be  year  missionary  at  the  Chippewa  Agency,  on  Crow  Wing 
Bifer.  His  mission  will  be  far  superior  to  mine,  on  account  of 
die  lariger  beginning  they  have  made  there,  —  far  ahead  of  the 
Wmaipeg  Indians ;  but  how  far  they  will  keep  ahead  will  be  an- 
gverad  best  in  a  couple  of  years.  I  am  astonished  to  see  the 
dmge  that  is  taking  place  among  the  Indians  of  these  parts.  O 
what  a  work  is  before  us !  Dear  brother,  how  affecting  is  the 
sight  of  these  sons  of  the  forest  as  they  welcome  me  back  home ! 
In  my  absence  they  got  news  of  my  death.  When  that  news 
came,  they  tell  me  that  the  chief  woold  rise  at  midnight,  and  call 
together  his  friends,  and  say :  *  My  friends,  our  friend  'u  gone  to  the 
Spirit-land  ;  we  are  now  without  a  friend.  Our  sister  [meaning 
my  wife]  may  get  another  husband,  but  she  can  no  more  give  ns 
oar  deceased  brother.'  Then  he  would  break  out  weeping,  say- 
ing :  *•  Alas !  alas !  our  friend  is  gone  to  the  Spirit-land.  He 
died  in  our  cause ;  and  as  we  weep  for  him,  we  will  wish  him 
a  happy  fotare  in  the  Spirit-land.'  The  same  chief  went  from 
here  erea  to  Pembina,  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  to  console  my 
afflicted  famUy.  Wherever  I  go,  I  meet  with  the  warmest  greet- 
ings; the  men  as  if  they  would  shake  my  hands  off,  and 
women  both  young  and  old  all  must  have  a  kiss  from  me,  and 
I  from  them,  saying:  *  You  was  dead,  and  we  have  often  wept 
lor  you.  You  are  yet  alive,  you  wipe  away  our  tears.  Wel- 
come bade  to  the  land  of  the  living,  and  to  your  friends.'  Dear 
brother,  is  this  not  encouraging  to  my  poor,  often  wearied  soul,  to 
perserere  and  help  these  dear,  dear  ones,  whom  I  love  more  than 
my  own  life  !  On  leaving  here,  I  shall  have  to  be  under  arms 
day  and  night.  This  sounds  like  old  times.  It  is  getting  me 
ifito  my  old  element,  —  some  of  the  Pembina  spirit.  Remember 
me  to  Messrs.  Clark  and  Fearing,  to  all  the  members  of  your 
Board,  to  Messrs.  Coolidge  and  Huntington.  You  shall  hear  from 
me  again  soon." 

Under  date  of  June  20,  Mr.  Tanner  writes  again  :  — 
**  I  am  now  on  my  way  home  from  Su  Paul.    I  have  been  up 
to  Pembina,  got  my  wife  and  family,  came  to  Winnipeg,  left  Mr. 
6* 
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Clark  and  my  eldest  son  there,  set  them  to  work,  and  then  came 
on  to  St.  Paul  with  my  wife.  Stopped  there  one  day.  Left  there 
yesterday  for  home,  with  a  wagon-load  of  implements  and  books. 
Many  of  oar  things  are  still  in  St.  Paul,  but  I  cannot  touch  them 
for  want  of  money  to  pay  transportation,  storage,  &c.  I  borrowed 
some  money  so  as  to  get  one  load.  Before  leaving  St.  Paul  yes- 
terday, I  went  to  Goyemor  Grorman  for  assistance  from  the  goTem- 
ment.  He  has  told  me  what  to  do,  and  he  writes  to  the  goiem- 
ment  to  give  me  assistance  for  school  and  transportation  funds." 

Since  the  reception  of  this  letter,  measures  have  been 
taken  to  enable  Mr.  Tanner  to  obtain  all  his  implements 
and  books  from  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Haley's  visit  to  Mr.  Tanner 
was  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  last  letter,  but  no  later 
communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Tanner  himself. 

Rby.  Mr.  Nute. 

In  the  last  Quarterly  Journal  we  gave  a  short  note  from 
Mr.  Nute,  who  informed  us  of  his  first  preaching  in  Kanzas. 
We  have  received  several  letters  since,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  made.     June  4  he  writes  ;  — 

**  I  believe  I  had  got  as  far  as  the  text  of  my  first  sermon  in 
Kanzas.  Of  the  way  in  which  it  was  *  improved  '  it  will  not  be 
worth  the  while  for  me  to  express  any  opinion,  only  that  my  sod 
was  kindled  by  the  occasion  and  the  theme.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  I  made  an  announcement  of  my  mission'  to  the  Territory, 
and  o&red  my  services  to  all  disposed  to  receive  them,  proposing 
to  remain  a  while  among  the  people  of  Lawrence  and  vicinity  as  a 
sort  of  minister  at  large,  visiting  from  house  to  house  during  the 
week,  and  preaching  on  the  Lord's  day  whenever  an  opportunity 
could  be  had.  Brother  Hutchinson,  who  is  a  preacher  of  the 
Christian  Connection,  and  one  of  the  principal  merchants  in  Law- 
rence, responded  ;  and  proposed  another  service  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  same  place  for  the  next  Sunday  evening,  to  which  I  con- 
sented. During  the  week  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  of 
the  people  in  the  vUlage ;  and  visited  several  cabins  of  the  settlers 
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m  claims  on  tlie  prairie  from  one  to  three  miles  out,  at  qdo  of 
which  I  made  an  appointment  to  preach  yesterday  morning. 

« I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  decent  ]odgiog-p]ace  in  this 
snghbOTbood ;  not  becaose  of  a  Jack  of  hospitality,  but  because  of 
lbs  straitened  circumstances  of^the  settlers  in  regard  tc^shelter. 
Ibis  is  owing  to  the  want  of  lumber  with  which  to  build.    There  is 
flenty  of  timber,  but  no  saw-miUs  adequate  to  supply  the  demand. 
HABdieds  of  firames  are  waiting  for  the  boards  to  cover  them ; 
and  onsy  fsmilies  are  liYiog  in  quarters  in  which  a  thrifty  New 
Englasd  fiurmer  would  disdain  to  shelter  his  cattle.    For  several 
days  I  made  my  abode  —  an  intruder  by  necessity — in  a  log- 
eibui  of  one  room,  sixteen  feet  square,  the  accommodations  of 
whieh  were  shared  by  twelve  persons  at  the  same  time.    This  is 
me  of  the  firstrclsss  tenements  in  our  infant  city,  commodious  and 
pleasant  compared  with  some  of  the  turf  huts,  without  door,  win- 
dow, or  chimney.    But  these  inconYeniences  are  not  occasioned 
by  the  poverty  of  the  land  or  that  of  the  immigrants,  and  are  there- 
fore soon  to  be  surmounted.     New  saw-milb  are  about  to  begin 
their  work ;  and  the  stone  walls  of  several  extensive  buildings,  of 
two  and  three  stories  in  height,  are  going  up  almost  as  speedily 
as  in  our  large  cities  at  the  East.     In  one  of  these,  of  which 
Brother  Hutchinson  is  to  be  the  proprietor  and  occupant,  there  is 
to  be  a  hall  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, in  which  I  am  invited  and  urged  to  preach  for  at  least  eveiy 
alternate  Sunday.    For  the  other  Sundays  there  are  many  open- 
ings lor  my  labor  in  the  neighborhood,  that  is,  within  the  circuit 
of  thirty  imles,  which  I  intend  to  improve.    Will  the  Association 
contribute  something  for  the  furnishing  of  the  hall  ?•  Hymn-books, 
Sunday-school  text-books,  or  books  for  the  library  of  the  Sunday 
school,  of  which  there  are  many  now   unused  in  the   Sunday 
schools  of  the  East,  would  be  very  acceptable.     A  few  persons 
have  intimated  their  purpose  to  contribute  liberally  for  fitting  up 
the  hall  for  a  place  of  worship ;  and  several  of  those  who  com- 
posed my  first  congregation,  with  others  in  whose  company  we 
came  up  the  Missouri  and  Kanzas  Rivers,  have  signified  to  me 
their  desire  to  become  regular  members  of  my  parochial  charge. 
Some  of  these  have  been  connected  with  Societies  of  our  fellow- 
ship in  the  States. 
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**  I  am  now  living  id  a  tent,  about  two  miles  aouthwest  fron 
Lawrenee,  with  my  friend  and  oompanion  of  the  voyage,  who  hie 
taken  a  claim  in  a  very  charming  and  desirable  situation,  on  a  high 
bloff  at  the  head  of  a  wide  ravin^Lpr  interval  of  smooth  and  fertik 
land,  dqfM^  which  we  have  an  nnimpeded  view  over  several  mOos 
of  beanUfnl  rolling  prairie,  across  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Waka> 
sensa  and  the  heights  beyond,  to  a  distance  of  many  miles.  In  tbi 
centre  ot  this  ravine,  extending  for  several  miles,  and  greatly  en- 
hancing the  beauty  of  the  view,  is  a  grove  of  trees,  principally  efai 
and  oak,  through  which  flows  a  small  stream  of  the  dearest  watert 
fed  by  springs.  From  one  of  these,  about  two  hundred  yards  di^ 
tant  from  our  tent,  we  get  our  supply.  In  every  direction  the 
view  is  open,  and  presents  an  aspect  of  high  cultivation,  maUnf 
it  very  difficult  to  realize  that  the  soil  has  never  been  turned  hf 
the  ploughshare.  Our  tent  is  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  made 
and  erected  on  the  spot  in  less  than  a  day.  We  have  found  it  a 
comfortable  shelter,  vrith  the  exception  of  one  night,  when  a  vio- 
lent thunder-storm,  which  tore  our  frail  habitation  from  some  of  its 
fastenings,  exposing  us  to  the  rain  and  threatening  to  leave  m 
without  a  shelter,  kept  us  in  a  state  of  sleepless  anxiety  /or  cwet 
of  the  night.  Our  hx€  is  simple,  the  variety  being  chiefly  of  the 
genus  bread.  We  enjoy  our  manner  of  living  very  much,  but 
hope,  before  the  charm  of  its  novelty  is  worn  off,  to  have  more  of 
the  comforts  of  civilization. 

*'  I  intend  to  live  "in  the  village,  and  have  taken  a  lot  ibr  thai 
purpose,  on  which  the  fVame  of  a  small  house  is  now  erecting. 
From  present  appearances,  it  will  be  several  months  before  it  will 
be  in  a  habitaUe  condition. 

"  Yesterday  being  Sunday,  we  went  across  the  prairie  about  a 
mile,  to  fulfil  the  appointment  which  I  had  made  to  preach  in  the 
house  of  one  of  the  emigrants  from  Massachusetts.  Here  we 
found  a  gathering  of  thirty  persons  who  have  their  homes  within 
a  few  mites  of  the  place,  who  joined  in  our  service  with  apparent 
interest,  and  gave  the  listening  ear  to  a  discourse  on  *  Provi«> 
dence,'  in  which  I  endeavored  to  adapt  myself  to  the  peculiar  cii^ 
comstanceoof  the  occasion.  I  am  to  preach  again  in  this  plaoe 
the  Sunday  after  next,  with  the  prospect  of  a  large  congregation. 
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h  die  afternoon  a  ahower  preTcntad  the  aerriee  that  had  been 
ippointed  on  Capitol  Hill.  Notice  will  be  giren  for  the  nexl 
Soaday." 

Under  date  of  June  11,  Mr.  Nute  again  writes :  ^ 

"  I  hare  only  time  for  a  hasty  note  before  the  cloaiog-  of  the 

"  Yesterday  I  preached  again  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  weather 
in  the  ifiemoon  was  very  warm,  and  the  congregation  numbered 
bat  fifty ;  bnt  most  of  those  will  probably  be  my  regular  hearera. 
We  haTe  no  seats  but  the  ground,  and  no  shade.  I  was  assured 
by  sereral  persons,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  that  a  larger  con- 
grci^ation  than  that  now  attending  any  other  religious  service 
vmiJd  be  gathered,  if  we  had  some  suitable  place  for  our  meetinga 
in  the  village. 

*'  We  ought  to  have  the  first  church,  i.  e.  meetiug-house,  in 
LaLwrence,  and  that  right  early.  Will  the  friends  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere  help  us  to  build  it?  Lawrence  will  without  doubt  be 
the  principal  place  in  the  Territory.  I  shall  try  to  have  a  move- 
meot^toward  the  church  begin  here  as  soon  as  possible ;  shall  see 
and  sound  some  of  the  friends  to-day. 

'*  Brother  Hutchinson's  hall  will  be  completed  (far  enough  to  be 
oocopied)  in  a  few  weeks ;  but  that  can  be  had  for  only  one  half 
of  the  time,  and  will  be  not  a  very  large  upper  room. 

**  Next  Sunday  I  am  expected  to  preach  at*a  house  a  few  miles 
west  from. this  in  the  morning;  and  at  Dr.  Robinson's,  a  warm 
fiieod  of  Liberal  Christianity,  who  lives  a  few  miles  from  our  place 
of  worship  on  the  hill,  at  5  P.  M." 

Near  the  close  of  July  we  received  another  letter  from 
Mr.  Nute,  announcing  his  intention  of  going  down  to  St 
Louis  to  spend  a  few  weeks,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
hall  in  which  he  proposes  to  preach  would  by  that  time  be 
finished.     He  adds  :  — 

"  I  hope  then  to  have  a  roof  over  our  heads,  which  I  have  not 
dcpt  under  for  the  last  six  weeks.  Most  of  my  books  and  papers 
ue  soaked  and  ruined  for  the  want  of  this.    I  have  the  frame  of  a 
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kouse  up  and  partly  boarded,  but  cannot  go  on  without  i 
My  habitation  will  contain  one  room,  fifteen  feet  aquare,  and  h0 
already  cost  me  nearly  $  300.  In  fair  weather  we  get  along  vaf 
well  in  the  tent ;  but  in  the  rains — which  are  frequent  juat  naw^ 
almost  0Uy,  and  always  accompanied  with  high  winds  —  oar  ail- 
nat^n  is  any  thing  but  pleasant.  Ton  shall  have  a  long  epiatfi 
soon.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Quarterly.  I  shall  stop  in  BL 
Louis  a  few  days,  and  be  back  to  Lawrence  in  two  to  three  weeb 
from  the  time  of  leaying.  By  that  time  I  hare  reason  to  hoft 
that  the  hall  of  which  I  wrote  will  be  ready  for  occupation." 

Instructed  by  the  Executive  Conimittee,  we  sent  a  long 
letter  to  Mr.  Nute,  asking  for  exact  information  on  vaiioai 
points.  From  Mr.  Nute^s  reply,  dated  Lawrence,  Augwl 
24,  we  extract  the  following  :  — 

"  In  regard  to  the  points  you  suggest,  I  would  say,  — 
"  1.  The  time  has  fully  come,  and  but  just  come,  for  erecting  1 
church.  The  congregations  that  meet  me  on  the  hill,  Smid^ 
evenings,  are  of  respectable  size,  and  a  large  proportion  opurill 
of  regular  attenders.  For  the  last  few  Sundays  the  wmslMK 
was  such  that  we  should  not  have  assembled  if  I  had  not  besB 
away.  Brother  Hutchinson  has  during  my  absence  abandoned  aS 
thought  of  preaching  for  the  present,  on  account  of  engrossment  fcl 
his  business,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  also  from  a  troohlB 
in  his  throat,  which  has  driven  him  from  the  profession  befcNM* 
The  hall  which  he  intended  to  appropriate  for  public  worship,  over 
his  store,  will  be  needed  for  his  business.  He  has  been  here  from 
the  first  of  the  settlement,  and  is  confident  that  I  shall  have  mneh 
the  largest  congregation  in  the  place,  and  that  something  will  be 
done  for  the  church,  or  toward  my  support,  if  it  is  built  by  tbe 
friends  at  the  East.  So  say  the  merchants,  and  editors,  and  otheai 
best  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  people.  After  Uberil 
abatements  for  the  fair  words  of  civility  towards  ministers,  and  the 
disposition  to  flatter,  I  am  induced  to  belicTe  that  I  have  made  a 
good  impression  at  the  beginning,  and  I  know  that  I  have  enjoyed 
the  work  both  of  preaching  and  of  pastoral  labor  as  I  never  £d 
before,  and  have  been  helped  to  a  freedom  of  speech  and  ftcilitf 
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■  appnMdiiDg  people,  m  I  Iistb  met  then  dnring  the  week,  be* 
jmA  mil  famer  ezperieooe,  — so  much  to,  that  it  has  eeenied  to 
MM  from  a  aoinee  entirely  above  myself,  and  I  haTe  taken  it  m 
Ai  aeal  of  the  Dirioe  ftTor  on  my  work.  My  confidence  is  many 
teM  mohiplied  that  our  doetrine  is  of  God.  We  have  tie  heav- 
aly  tieasare,  thoagfa  it  be  in  poor  fiail  TesMls  of  earth.  —  Bat  I 


"t.  Hare  I  reason  lo  beUere  that  Lawrence  is  the  plaee  for  the 
e—liisplaUjd  chmc^f  Unquestionably  it  is.  It  is  the  best  of  all 
the  ssdiMMnts  to  the  centra  of  oar  operations,  for  many  reasons. 
It  is  tbs  Jargest  in  popolation.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  people 
am  fioD  the  New  England  SutM.  We  have  already  awakened 
mme  interest  here.  The  eyM  of  people  sympathizing  in  our 
news,  all  over  the  Territory,  are  tamed  towards  o&  Many  have 
addressed  me  on  the  road  from  tweWe  to  fiAy  mUes  distant,  and 
OQ  the  boats  on  theTMissourl,  expressing  their  interest  in  my  mis- 
non,  from  what  they  hare  learned  through  friends  or  through  the 
papers  published  at  Lawrence.  Some  who  liTc  scTeral  milM 
away  hsTc  declared  their  purpose  to  attend  my  meeting,  and 
■ade  ioqoiries  as  to  the  prospect  of  a  church  edifice. 

^^  Two  steamboats  are  now  running  between  Lawrence  and  Kan- 
nsCity,  and  they  go  no  farther,  making  this  place  a  sort  of  port 
of  Mtry  for  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Territory.  This,  which 
has  been  only  for  one  week,  is  operating  as  a  great  encourage- 
Dwnt,  and  will  induce  many  to  pitch  their  abode  here  and  go  on 
to  bnild. 

"  3.  As  to  the  risk  of  the  inyestment,  I  think  that,  for  such  a 
boose  as  is  needed  for  the  present,  it  would  be  as  secure  as  in 
most  new  places.  If  the  town  goes  on  to  increase  as  it  has  for 
the  last  three  months,  and  especially  for  the  last  month,  a  small 
^pel,  with  the  lot  which  we  can  secure  for  it  without  cost,  will 
be  worth  much  more  than  the  cost  in  a  single  year.  The  only 
ground  of  apprehension  is  in  the  trouble  with  our  neighbors  in 
Eiasoari.  You  are  probably  as  well  acquainted  with  the  course 
which  they  have  taken  and  are  taking  in  the  legislation  of  those 
lawless  ruffians  at  the  Shawnee  Mission  as  I  am.  I  have  but 
little  fear  that  Kanzas  will  be  a  slave  State.    There  are  setUers 
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among  us  from  MiMouri  and  from  other  dive  States  who  art 
ationgiy  in  fafor  of  excladiog  slavery ;  I  have  talked  with  scTenL. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  talked  with  several  of  the  most  rabid  of 
the  slavery  propagandists,  and  they  always  admit  that,  if  slavery  bs 
established  here,  it  must  be  by  the  same  overriding  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  actual  settlers  as  was  perpetrated  at  the  balloW 
boxes  last  spring.  They  boldly  avow  their  purpose  to  hire  men  to 
come  over,  at  the  election  of  our  delegates  to  Congress,  to  pay  their 
dollar  and  vote.  But  shall  we  not  have  a  national  administratioB 
at  some  time  and  a  Grovemor  who  will  be  supported  in  maintaift- 
ing  law  ?  The  present  Congress  will  not  admit  us  with  slavery, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  and  the  voice  and  power  of  the  peopla 
of  the  whole  country  will  make  itself  felt  in  time  to  arrest  tha 
finiud  before  its  final  consummation.  If  this  shall  be  a  free  State, 
Lawrence  will  be  one  of  the  largest  cities,  and  real  estate  will  in- 
crease  in  value  very  rapidly. 

''  4.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  build  very  large,  or  in  ezpensiiv 
style ;  a  chapel  that  will  accommodate  from  four  to  five  hundred, 
built  of  concrete,  to  cost  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars  ;■ 
the  material,  stone  and  lime,  to  be  quarried  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  spot  most  desirable  for  location.  Buildings  of  three  stories 
are  now  going  up,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  more  nearer  the  river, 
for  fifteen  cents  a  cubic  foot.  The  wood- work  would  cost  some 
more  than  in  Massachusetts,  but  then  it  could  be  plain,  and  tha 
most  beautiful  black-walnut  lumber  is  abundant  here,  and  as  cheap 
as  the  best  of  pine  with  you. 

"  I  would  write  more,  but  have  |just  learned  that  Dr.  Webb, 
who  is  here  on  a  visit,  is  about  to  leave  town,  and  as  he  will  see 
you  probably  before  this  will  reach  you  unless  sent  by  bis  hand,  I 
will  invite  him  to  make  some  further  inquiries  and  observations, 
and  to  confer  with  you  on  the  subject." 

Rev,  Peter  Betch. 

At  the  Western  Conference  in  Buffalo,  last  June,  repre- 
aentations  were  made,  by  various  speakers,  of  the  pressing 
need  of  book  distribution  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  especially 
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**  I  mean  to  go  to  as  many  of  the  large  towns  as  I  can  visit, 
because  there  I  can,  in  a  given  time,  call  on  a  larger  number ;  and 
I  will  keep  a  journal  of  ray  labors  and  conversations,  as  you  sug- 
gest in  your  letter.  I  intend  to  visit  also  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, from  the  high  schools  to  colleges,  personally  seeing  as  many 
of  the  students,  professors,  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel  as  I  can. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  accomplishing  the 
end  of  my  mission.  To  sell  books  to  the  preachers  of  the  Grospel, 
to  teachers  of  the  young,  to  judges,  lawyers,  doctors,  is  striking 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  bitter  fruit,  and  causing  joy  where 
oow  is  sorrow,  and  hope  where  now  is  despondency,  and  where 
unbelief  has  made  its  abode  Christ  may  find  a  welcoming  heart. 
I  know  that  to  accomplish  such  a  work  I  must  labor,  and  must  ask 
the  blessing  of  God.  With  a  longing  that  true  spiritual  freedom 
and  knowledge  may  be  the  portion  of  all,  I  remain  yours,  &c." 

We  shall  hereafter  have  other  extracts  from  Mr.  Betch's 
letters  to  lay  before  our  readers.  The  facts  which  he  com- 
municates, and  information  derived  from  other  sources,  all 
lead  to  the  conclusioDi  that  there  is  no  part  of  our  country 
where  colporteur  labor  of  the  kind  above  referred  to  is 
more  needed.  Our  readers  need  not  be  reminded  what  a 
large,  rich,  and  densely  populated  State  Ohio  has  become. 
The  minds  of  its  people  are  passing  through  a  great  relig- 
ious revolution ;  and  although  the  labors  our  Association  is 
nowxthere  bestowing  may  not  issue  in  any  results  appre- 
ciable to  us  as  a  sect,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  do 
something  for  the  Christianity  that  is  common  to  all  believ- 
ers, and  for  the  good  of  our  country. 


OBlTtrAlT.  n 


OBITUARY. 

Abbott  Lawrence.  —  It  is  known  to  all  our  readen, 
ikatthtB  disUDguished  merchant  of  Boston  closed  his  honor- 
iUe  career  on  the  18th  of  August  last,  in  the  sixty-third 
^car  of  hia  age.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  22d  of  that 
moath,  io  Brattle  Street  church,  the  place  of  his  worship, 
which  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  those  who 
ckrished  the  profoundest  respect  for  his  memory.  The 
lel^'ous  services  were  conducted  hy  his  pastor,  Rev.  Dr. 
Lotbrop,  who  on  Sunday,  August  26th,  preached  a  sermon 
leviewing  the  prominent  events  of  his  life  and  the  leading 
features  of  his  character.  This  discourse  was  printed  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  next  day,  and  extracts  from  it  have 
been  widely  copied,  and  these,  and  numerous  biographical 
sketches,  have  made  the  public  familiar  with  the  chief 
events  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  career.  We  need  not  repeat  any 
portion  of  his  history  here,  nor  tell  under  what  influences 
his  character  grew  up,  nor  show  what  light  that  character 
now  sheds  upon  the  guiding  power  and  sustaining  peace  of 
a  Christian  faith.  We  can  only  point  to  Mr.  Lawrence  as 
exhibiting  a  type  of  character  which  must  always  awaken 
the  deepest  respect,  in  its  conscientiousness,  patriotism, 
public  spirit,  reverence  for  sacred  things,  and  large-hearted 
affection  for  Christian  people  of  all  names  and  professions. 
Many  readers  of  our  Journal  may  like  to  preserve  in  some 
permanent  form  the  clear  outline  of  his  life  given  by  Mr. 
Everett,  and  the  personal  anecdotes  which  so  gracefully 
fell  into  his  sketch.     For  this  reason  we  reprint  it. 

On  Monday,  August  27,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  give  some  suitable  ex- 
pression to  their  feelings  in  view  of  the  removal  by  death  of 
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their  distinguished  fellow-citizen.     Hon.  Edward   Everett 
spoke  as  follows  :  — 

*'  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  come  a  consider- 
able distaoce  this  morning  [from  Newport],  at  the  request  of  the 
committee  having  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting, 
with  scarce  any  preparation  to  address  yoa  bat  what  consists  in  a 
most  heartfelt  participation  in  the  feeling  which  calls  you  together. 
I  eome  to  tell  you  that,  already,  at  a  distance  from  home,  the  news 
of  Mr.  Lawrence*8  decease  excites  the  same  deep  sympathy  as  here. 
With  ample  opportunities  to  witness  the  great  and  excellent  quali- 
ties which  made  him  so  respected  and  valued  a  member  of  the 
community,  acting  with  him  confidentially  on  many  important  oc- 
casions, public  and  private,  I  need  scarcely  add,  tliat  I  have  cher- 
ished for  him  feelings  of  the  warmest  personal  regard,  —  the  fruit 
of  a  friendly  intercourse,  commencing  with  my  entrance  upon  life, 
and  continued,  without  a  moment's  interruption  or  chill,  to  the 
dose  of  his  life.  He  was,  sir,  but  one  or  two  years  my  senior,  and 
I  should  be  wanting  in  common  sensibility^  if  on  this  occasion  I  did 
not  associate  with  that  sorrowful  regret  which  is  common  to  us  all, 
he  more  solemn  reflection,  that,  having  walked  side  by  side  with 
him  for  forty  years,  —  having  accompanied  him  to  the  brink  of  the 
"  narrow  stream  "  which  **  divides  that  heavenly  land  from  oun," 
— in  a  few  years  only  at  most,  in  the  course  of  nature,  that  nar- 
row stream  will  cease  to  divide  us. 

'*It  would  be  an  unseasoi^able  and  superfluous,  though  a  grateful 
task,  before  this  assembly,  —  composed  of  the  neighbors,  the  asso- 
ciates, the  fellow-citizens  of  our  deceased  friend,  —  to  attempt  mi- 
nutely to  relate  his  career  or  delineate  his  character.  You  are 
acquainted  with  them  from  personal  observation,  and  they  have 
already  gone  forth,  on  the  wings  of  the  press,  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  land.  Tou  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  them  up  and  to 
speak  of  them  as  a  most  happy  specimen  of  the  life  and  qualities, 
which,  without  early  advantages  over  the  rest  of  the  coromnnity, 
are  naturally  produced  by  that  equality  of  condition  which  prevails 
in  New  England,  and  by  the  means  of  common-school  educa- 
tion,  and  the  facilities  which  attend  a  virtuous/ energetic,  and  in- 


jamg  nam  upon  hb  entraoee  oo  the  worM.  Ym 
ktitulljr  point  to  him  m  a  bright  example  of  the  highest  social 
paitioo ;  of  oommaodiog  infloenoe  over  oChera ;  of  OTeiflowiog 
abaadaoce  of  thia  worid*a  gooda,  attained  by  the  oalm  and  ateady 
CMieiee  of  home-bred  tiitaea  and  praetieal  qaalitioB,  by  the  ener- 
|«lie  aod  nnoeteotatioQa  poranit  of  an  mdoatfiona  career,  whieh 
ae  the  eooimoD  birthright  of  the  eonntry ;  and  the  greater  Ua 
piuw,wlM>  oat  of  theoe  fkmiliar  elementa  of  proaperity  waa  able 
le  rear  aaeh  a  rare  and  noble  fhbrio  of  aoeeeea. 

*  Mr.  lAwrenee^  air,  aa  yon  well  knew,  briooged  to  that  daaa  of 
mewhaala  who  raiae  oommerce  fiur  aboTO  the  lerel  of  the  aelfiik 
poisait  of  private  gain.  He  contemplated  it  aa  a  great  calling  of 
hnanity  V  having  high  datiea  and  generooa  aims,  -—  one  of  the  no- 
blest developments  of  oar  modern  civilization.  I  know  theee  were 
kii  vievra.  I  had  a  converBation  with  him  many  years  ago,  which  I 
ihall  never  forget.  I  was  to  deliver  an  address  before  one  of  oor 
local  Aaaodationa,  and  I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  what  I  shonld 
say  to  the  young  men.  *  Tell  them,'  said  he,  '  that  commerce  ia 
not  a  mercenary  parsnit,  but  an  houorable  calling.  Tell  them 
Ihat  the  hand  of  God  has  spread  oat  these  mighty  oceans,  not  to 
•epante,  but  to  unite,  the  natioos  of  the  earth ;  that  the  winda 
that  fin  the  aail  are  the  breath  of  heaven ;  that  the  various  di- 
lates of  the  earth  and  their  different  products  are  designed  by 
Providence  to  be  the  fooDdation  of  a  mutually  beneficial  intei^ 
eonne  between  distant  regions.'  Mr.  Lawrence  was  justly  proud 
of  the  character  of  a  Boston  merchant,  and  that  character  suffered 
nothing  at  his  hands.  His  business  life  extended  over  two  or 
three  of  those  terrible  convulsions  which  shake  the  pillars  of  the 
eoomiercial  world ;  but  they  disturbed  in  no  degree  the  solid  foun- 
dations of  his  prosperity.  He  built  upon  the  adamantine  basis  of 
pro)nty,—T  beyond  reproach,  beyond  suspicion.  His  life  gave  a 
lofij  meaning  to  the  familiar  line,  and  you  felt  in  his  presence 

thst 

**  An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  Ck>d/* 

**Fsr  from  being  ashamed  of  his  humble  beginnings,  he  was 
pnod  of  them ;  as  the  merchsnt  princes  of  Florence,  at  the  height 
of  theb  power -and  when  they  were  giving  the  law  to  Italy,  pre- 
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served  upon  their  palaces  the  cranes  by  which  bales  of  merchan- 
dise were  raised  to  their  attics.  A  young  gentleman  told  roe 
yesterday  at  Newport,  that,  two  or  three  months  ago,  Mr.  Law- 
rence took  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  exhibited  in  his  pret- 
ence a  pair  of  blant  scissors,  which  had  served  him  for  daily  use 
at  the  humble  commencement  of  his  business  life.  As  for  hk 
personal  integrity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  which  you  alluded,  I  an 
persuaded  that  if  the  dome  of  the  State  House,  which  towers  over 
his  residence  in  Park  Street,  had  been  coined  into  a  diamond,  and 
laid  at  his  feet  as  the  bribe  of  a  dishonest  transaction,  he  would 
have  spumed  it  like  the  dust  he  trod  on.  His  promise  was  a 
sacrament. 

*'  Although  in  early  life  brought  up  in  a  limited  sphere,  and  ii 
the  strictness  of  the  old  school,  which  prescribed  a  somewhat 
rigid  perseverance  in  one  track,  Mr.  Lawrence  waa  not  afraid  of 
bold  and  novel  projects ;  he  rather  liked  them.  He  was  an  eariy 
and  an  efficient  friend  of  the  two  great  business  conceptions  — 
creations  I  may  call  them  —  of  his  day  and  generation.  As  mueh 
as  any  one  man,  more  than  most,  he  contributed  to  realize  them, 
to  the  inappreciable  benefit  of  the  country.  When  he  came  for- 
ward into  life,  India  cottons,  of  a  coarser  and  flimsier  texture  than 
anything  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country  by  any  man  under 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  were  sold  in  this  market  at  retail  for  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  a  yard.  Every  attempt  to  manufacture  a  better 
article  was  crushed  by  foreign  competition,  acting  upon  imper- 
feet  machinery,  want  9f  skill  incident  to  a  novel  enterprise,  attd 
the  reluctance  of  capital  to  seek  new  and  experimental  invest- 
ments. Mr.  Lawrence  felt  that  this  was  an  unnatural  state  of 
things.  He  believed,  if  our  infant  arts  could  be  sustained  through 
the  first  difficulties,  that  they  would  assuredly  prosper.  He  believed 
the  American  Union  to  be  eminently  calculated  for  a  comprehen- 
sive manufacturing  system.  He  saw,  in  no  distant  perspective, 
the  great  agricultural  staple  of  the  South  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  a  second,  and  that  a  home  market,  by  being  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  mechanical  skill  and  the  capital  of  the  North. 
He  saw  the  vast  benefit  of  multiplying  the  pursuits  of  a  comma- 
Bity,  and  thus  giving  play  to  the  infinite  variety  of  native  taleDt. 


Bi  htud  JB  adfiBM  the  voioe  of  a  handnd  ■tnamt  dow  raoning 
iivaale  anr  kucvto  ndn,  bat  dettiiMd  henafter  to  be  bron^ 
■!•  aeemd  witli  the  numc  of  the  wtter-whad  tod  the  powet- 
beau  He  eoatemplaled  a  home  oonaaiiiptioii  at  the  iannw^a 
iMriar  tbe  prodoeta  of  hia  eoro-fieldy  hia  tegetable  gaideD,aiHl  hia 
Mqr*  Theae  wen  the  Tieva  and  the  prineiplea  which  led  Mr. 
Jaehaoa,  Ifr.  F.  C.  LoweU,  and  Mr.  Appleton,  aod  their  aaaooi- 
«n,  la  labor  ibr  the  eetablnbinent  of  the  maoaiactiirea  of  tha 
Ualei  States.  Theaeaiirely  were  large  and  generoaaTiewa.  At 
1  hk  owa  pucaoita  and  interesta  were  deeply  engaged 
\  the  opiniooa  I  have  ao  briefly  iodieatedy 
httiaew  hiflDoelf  with  efaaiaeteriatie  ardor  into  the  new  punoit,  aad 
Ifcteooalry  ia  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrence  fi>r  the  noble  re- 
adL  Wa  ana  now  — withont  any  diminatlon  of  onr  agrienltora 
ad  naTigaiioOy  bat,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  large  increase  of  both 
—the  eeeoad  manofactoring  conotry  in  the  world.  The  rising 
city  which  beara  hia  name,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Merri- 
tmtkf  will  carry  down  to  posterity  no  unworthy  memorial  of  his 
fiftiripatieo  in  this  auspicious  work. 

**  The  other  great  conception,  or  creation,  to  which  I  had  re^ 
•naee,  ia  the  railroad  system  of  the  country.  For  this  also  the 
esauMHiity  ia  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  With  respect 
ts  the  firat  conaiderable  work  of  this  kind  in  New  England,  the 
Woieeater  Railroad,  I  cannot  speak  with  so  much  confidence  — 
I  wammt  of  Bir.  Lawrence's  connection  with  it — as  my  friend  be- 
biad  wm  (Hon*  Nathan  Hale) ;  but  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
that  void  weetward,  I  am  able  to  speak  from  my  own  information. 
Ifr.  Lawrence  was  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  efficient  frienda. 
h  m  twenty  yeara  ago  this  summer  since  we  had  a  most  enthusi- 
Mie  aad  successful  meeting  in  this  hall  in  fprther^nce  of  that 
fveai  enterprise.  Mr.  Lawrence  contributed  efficiently  to  get  up 
that  meeting,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  measures  proposed 
bj  iL  It  was  my  fortune  to  take  some  part  in  the  proceedings. 
At  the  end  of  my  speech,  for  which  he  had  furnished  me  with 
nlaable  materials  and  suggestions,  he  said  to  me,  with  that  bcam- 
iag  smile  which  we  all  remember  so  well :  <  Mr.  Everett,  we  shall 
Ina  to  aee  the  banka  of  the  Upper  l^lississippi  connected  by  iron 
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bands  with  State  Street.'  He  has  passed  away  too  soon  for  iO 
bat  his  own  pure  fame,  but  he  lived  to  see  that  prophecy  fulfilled 
I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to  these  two  causes  — 
the  manufactures  and  the  net  of  railroads  strewn  over  the  conntiy 
-*  New  England  is  greatly  indebted  for  her  present  prosperity. 

**  There  is  another  cause  to  which  she  owes  still  more  thai 
to  anything  that  begins  and  ends  in  material  influence,  —  tht 
cause  of  Ekiucation.  Of  this  also  Mr.  Lawrence  was  an  effioieal 
friend.  Besides  all  that  he  did  for  the  academies  and  schoola  of 
the  country,  in  answers  to  applications  for  aid  continually  made^ 
and  as  constantly  granted  in  proportion  to  their  merits,  he  has  left 
that  enduring  monument  of  his  enlightened  liberality,  the  Scieih 
ttfic  School  at  Cambridge.  My  friend  and  former  associate  in  thi 
Corporation  of  Harvard  College  (Hon.  S.  A.  Eliot)  can  vouch  ftt 
the  accuracy  of  what  I  say  on  this  head.  Mr.  Lawrence  felt  thi4 
our  collegiate  seminaries,  from  the  nature  of  those  institutions^ 
made  but  inadequate  provision  for  scientific  education  as  a  prepft- 
ration  for  the  industrial  career.  He  determined,  as  far  as  possibla^ 
to  remedy  the  defect.  He  had  felt  himself  the  want  of  superior 
education,  and  resolved  that,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  prevent  it, 
the  rising  generation  of  his  young  countrymen  should  not  sufllor 
the  same  privation.  I  had  the  honor  at  that  time  to  be  connected 
with  the  University  at  Cambridge.  I  conferred  with  him  on  this 
subject,  from  the  time  when  it  first  assumed  distinct  shape  in  hk 
mind  to  that  of  its  full  development.  He  saw  the  necessity  of 
systematic  training  in  the  principles  of  science,  in  order  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  of  the  country  and  the  age.  He  saw  that  it 
was  a  period  of  intense  action.  He  wished  our  agriculturists,  our 
engineers,  our  chemists,  our  architects,  our  miners,  our  machinists, 
•—in  a  word, all  qjasses  engaged  in  handling  the  natural  elements, 
to  lay  a  solid  fi>undation  on  the  eternal  basis  of  science.  But  his 
views  were  not  limited  to  a  narrow  utilitarianism.  He  knew  the 
priceless  worth  of  pure  truth.  He  wished  that  his  endowment 
should  contribute  to  promote  its  discovery,  by  original  researches 
into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  he  especially  rejoiced  in  being 
able  to  engage  for  his  infant  establishment  the  services  of  the 
great  naturalist  of  the  day.    These  were  the  objects  of  the  ScieiH 
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lie  Scbool,  —  this  the  maoner  in  which  he  labored  for  their  pn^ 
Mlioo.  What  noUer  object  for  the  appropriation  of  the  fruit  of 
Ib  haidlj  earned  affluence  could  be  deYised  ?  For  material  proe» 
fBitj,  and  all  the  eatablishmente  by  which  it  is  auj^niented  and 
■ened,  ma j  flee  away ;  oommeroe  may  pass  into  new  channela ; 
ftpaloaa  cities,  in  the  lapse  of  agea,  may  be  destroyed;  and  strong 
fSfcronwnts  be  oTertumed  in  the  conYulsion  of  empires ;  but  8ci> 
tan  tad  troth  are  as  eternal  as  the  heavens ;  and  the  memory  of 
him  who  has  contribnted  to  their  discovery  or  diffusion  shall  abide 
tin  tbe  heavens  themselves  have  departed  as  a  scroll. 

"  Is  tbeee  and  other  ways  of  which  I  have  not  time  to  speak, 
Mr.  Lawrence  rendered  noble  service  to  the  community,  bat 
ihnys  aa  a  private  man.  He  wished  to  serve  it  in  no  other  ca- 
fioiiy.  He  resisted,  as  roach  as  possible,  all  solicitations  to  enter 
pshhe  life.  He  serred  a  little  while  in  our  municipal  councils  and 
ia  oQc  Sute  Legislature,  but  escaped  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
served  two  terms  in  Congress,  with  honor  and  good  repute.  He 
bnogfat  to  that  market  articles  with  which  it  is  not  overstocked, 
-^soood,  reliable,  practical  knowledge,  and  freedom  from  eleo- 
tiooeenng  projects.  He  rendered  the  most  important  aid,  as  one 
oftfae  Commissioners  on  beliair  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  negocia- 
tioo  of  the  Northeastern  Boundary  question. 

''  fie  was  offered  a  seat  in  General  Taylor's  Cabinet,  which 
WIS  promptly  declined;  and  when  the  mission  to  London  was 
^iaeed  at  bis  disposal,  he  held  it  long  under  advisement.  While 
he  was  deliberating  whether  to  accept  the  place,  he  did  me  the 
koBor  to  consult  me,  naturally  supposing  I  could  give  him  par- 
liealar  information  as  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  remarking, 
tkat  it  would  depend  in  a  considerable  degree  on  my  report  whether 
be  accepted  it.  Among  many  other  questions,  he  asked  me 
^whether  there  was  any  real  foundation  in  truth  for  the  ancient 
epigrammatic  jest  that  *'  an  ambassador  is  a  person  sent  to  a  for- 
eign government  to  tell  lies  for  his  own,"  '  adding  that,  '  if  that 
was  the  case,  his  mind  was  made  up ;  he  had  never  yet  told  a  lie, 
tad  he  was  not  going  to  begin  at  the  age  of  fifiy-six.'  I  told  him, 
*1  eoold  answer  for  myself,  as  a  foreign  minister,  that  1  had  never 
nid  a  word  or  written  a  line  which,  as  far  as  my  own  character  or 
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that  of  my  goTernroent  was  concerned,  I  should  have  been  unwO^ 
ing  to  see  in  the  newspapers  the  next  day ' ;  and  this  explanatiMi 
he  said,  removed  some  of  his  scruples.  I  encouraged  him,  dt 
course,  to  accept  the  mission ;  and  his  brilliant  success  is  knowB 
to  the  country  and  to  Europe,  —  success  equal  to  that  of  any  of  Irii 
predecessors,  living  or  dead,  however  distinguished.  His  geuM 
disposition,  his  affable  manner,  his  princely  hospitality,  his  appr^ 
priate  speeches  at  public  meetings  and  entertainments,  —  not  stn^ 
led  harangues,  nor  labored  disquisitions,  but  brief,  animated,  tot- 
dial  appeals  to  the  good  feelings  of  the  audience,  —  the  topic  p«iF 
tinent  to  the  occasion,  the  tone  cheerful  and  radiant  with  good 
temper,  lively  touches  on  the  heart-strings  of  international  sympa- 
thy, —  these  were  the  manly  and  honest  wiles  with  which  he  woi 
the  Englbh  heart  His  own  government  —  first  duty  of  a  fordgA 
minister  —  was  faithfully  served.  The  government  to  which  It 
was  accredited  was  conciliated.  The  business  confided  to  him  -^ 
and  it  is  at  all  times  immense  —  was  ably  transacted.  The  coo^ 
venience  of  a  host  of  travelling  countrymen  was  promoted ;  tfat 
public  in  England  was  gratified.  What  more  could  be  done  or 
desired  ?  His  success,  as  I  have  said,  was  fully  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors;  —  perhaps  I  ought  to  use  a  stronger 
term. 

'*  He  came  home  and  returned  to  private  life  the  same  man. 
He  resumed  his  place  in  his  happy  home,  in  his  counting-house, 
in  the  circle  of  friends,  and  wherever  duty  was  to  be  performed 
or  good  done.  To  the  sacred  domain  of  private  life  I  will  not  M- 
low  him,  except  to  say  a  word  on  that  trait  of  his  character  to 
which  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  so  feelingly 
alluded  ;  I  mean  his  beneficence,  —  a  topic  never  to  be  omitted  in 
speaking  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  And  here  I  will  say  of  him  what  I 
heard  President  John  Quincy  Adams  say  of  another  merchant 
prince  of  Boston  (Colonel  Perkins)  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  *  he  had  the  fortune  of  a  prince,  and  a  heart 
as  much  larger  than  his  fortune  as  that  was  than  a  beggar's.'  I 
will  say  of*him  what  was  said  of  his  lamented  brother  Amos,  that 
*  every  day  of  his  life  was  a  blessing  to  somebody.'  Sir,  he  gavo 
oonstantly,  by  wholesale  and  retail ;  and,  as  I  venture  to  affim 
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vahoot  certainly  knowing  the  fact,  every  day  of  hia  life.  Hia 
looDty  aometimea  descended  in  showers,  and  sometimes  distilled 
ii  gentJe  dewa.  He  gate  munificent  sams  publicly,  where  it  was 
lioper  to  do  80,  by.  way  of  setting  an  example  to  others  ;  and  far 
'  his  benedictions  followed  humble  want  to  her  retreat,  and 
[  the  misery  known  only  to  God  and  the  earthly  steward  of 
kii  bounty.  Vast  sums  were  given  by  him  while  he  lived,  which 
•fiaeed,  bat,  if  I  mistake  not,  did  not  exhaust,  his  liberality. 

"Sodi  be  was;  ao  kind,  so  noble,  so  complete  in  all  that 
msksB  a  mam  ;  and  the  ultimate  source  of  all  this  goodness,  its 
Tital  poDciple,  that  which  brought  all  his  qualities  into  harmo- 
nimnralation,  was  religious  principle,  —  the  faith  in  the  hope  of 
the  GospeL  Thia  is  no  theme  for  a  place  like  this ;  other  lips 
ad  another  occasion  will  do  him  justice:  but  this  it  was  which 
fife  full  tone  to  his  character,  and  which  bore  him  through  the 
last  great  trial.  This  it  is  which  must  console  us  under  his  irrep- 
arable loss,  and  administer  comfort  to  those  with  whose  sorrow 
the  stranger  intermeddleth  not.'* 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Disantnes  by  W.  H.  Furnkss,  Pastor  of  the  First  Cor^rega- 
thnal  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  :  G.  Collins. 
Boston  :   Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 

Of  these  thirteen  Discourses  the  larger  number  are  on  simple 
praeucal  subjects,  such  as  "The  Way  of  Salvation,"  "The 
Peace  of  Jesus,"  **  The  Example  of  God,"  **  Christ  Crucified," 
whfle  only  one  or  two  defend  the  view  of  miracles  and  inspiration 
which  is  somewhat  peculiar  to  this  author,  and  one  is  an  utterance 
of  his  well-known  abhorrence  of  organized  wrong.  It  need  not 
be  added,  that  they  are  written  in  the  graceful  diction  and  tender 
ipiht  which  all  his  writings  exhibit.      Without  any  extended 
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originality  of  thoa^t,  they  bear    marks  on  ^erery  page  of  aa 
independent  thinker,  and  a  fresh  obeerver  of  human  life. 

Wards  far  the  Workers  ;  in  a  Series  of  Lectures  to  Workingmmf 
Mechanics^  and  Apprentices,  By  William  D.  Haley,  PasUir 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Alton,  Illinois.  Bostoi; 
Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.  , 

The  titles  of  these  six  Lectures  are  **  The  Dignity  of  Labor," 
"  Labor  and  Capital,"  "  Self  Education,"  *»  Reading  and  Books," 
'' Character,"  and  '*  Religion."  The  author  says,  in  his  Intro- 
duction, that  much  of  the  book  *<  borrows  its  complexion  from 
local  circumstances  "  peculiar  to  the  West,  and  is  designed  espe- 
cially for  thousands  of  toiling  men  who  '*  live  in  our  cities,  build 
our  wharves,  navigate  our  ships,  erect  our  dwellings,  and  nerer 
hear  of  Christian  principle  or  Christian  truth,"  and  who  "  leam. 
to  neglect  the  Christianity  which  neglects  them."  Most  excelleot 
service  has  Mr.  Haley  rendered  by  preaching  and  publishing  theat 
plain  and  outspoken  words.  He  puts  himself  among  the  workers, 
enters  into  their  feelings,  and,  without  any  condescending  or 
fraternizing  airs,  talks  to  them  as  a  brother  and  a  Christian  friend* 
We  have  been  impressed  with  the  evidence  the  book  gives  of  a 
careful  observation  of  life,  of  an  accurate  perception  of  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  its  early  paths,  of  a  straightforward  and  serious 
spirit  that  makes  its  earnestness  and  fraternal  interest  felt  on 
every  page.  These  Lectures  abound  with  proofs  of  a  fact  we 
have  often  noticed  in  Mr.  Haley's  extemporaneous  speeches,— 
his  fine  choice  of  words  and  singular  compactness  of  expression,  — 
and  are  sure  prophecies  that  a  man  with  his  gifis  and  industry, 
and  self-consecration,  will  make  his  influence  widely  and  deeply 
felt. 

Modem  Mysteries  Explained  and  Exposed,  in  Four  Parts,  By 
Rev.  a.  Maham,  First  President  of  Cleveland  University. 
Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &>  Co. 

A  LARGE  and  thick  book  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  this  i% 
we  suppose,  the  biggest  gun  that  has  been  aimed  against  the 
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ifiriis.  The  work  is  a  aingvlmr  medley.  The  first  tiiirtj  pigee 
m  giren  to  a  leTiew  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Andrew  Jackeon 
Hm,  and  the  last  one  handred  and  twenty  pages  are  occopied 
lilk  a  fonnal  statemeot  of  the  external  and  internal  eYidences  of 
Gkwdamty.  Between  these  independent  topics  we  have  the 
ml  gist  of  the  book,  which  admits  many  of  the  alleged  phenom- 
■t  of  table-tipping  and  clairvoyance,  but  explains  them  as  caused 
Vy  IB  •dtfSe  /oree^  which  acts  oo  matter,  and  forms  a  subtle 
rniBMimimi  between  mind  and  mind. 

Pktim  §f  JBurcfe,  framed  in   Ideas.     By  C.   A.   Bastol. 
fisMi :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 

Ml.  Bastol's  book  conaists  of  a  series  of  fifteen  essays,  the 
ddef  of  whkh  are,  ''  Beauty  of  the  World,"  <'  Mountains,'' 
"mTets,"  "Lakes,"  "The  Sea,"  "Superiority  of  Art  to 
Nature,"  "Testimony  of  Art  to  Religion,"  "The  Church," 
"  Society,"  "  Country,"  "  Mankind,"  "  History,"  "  Destiny." 
Poiols  m  these  are  occasionally  illustrated  by  what  he  saw 
abroad;  but  the  frames  of  these  pictures,  as  we  have  sometimes 
•eeo  in  the  case  of  a  precious  miniature,  are  at  least  four  or  five 
times  larger  than  the  pictures  themselves.  That  these  pages  are 
foil  of  poetry  and  beauty,  the  author *8  name,  to  all  our  readere, 
vin  sufficiently  attest.  Wherever  he  went,  he  found  illustrations 
of  profound  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  and  most  of  the  famous 
olrjects  of  the  Old  World,  its  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  its  castles 
tad  cathedrals,  its  crowded  cities  and  galleries  of  art,  have  had 
20  additional  charm  thrown  over  them  by  the  power  of  his  genius. 
Tb«  old  Latin  proverb,  Calum  non  animam  mutant,  &c.,  never 
striick  us  so  forcibly  as  on  closing  this  book.  Never  does  the 
2Qtbor  fall  into  the  style  of  travellere  and  tourists,  or  repeat  the 
oft-told  tale  of  their  observations  and  reflections.  He  is  always 
himself.  A  storm  at  sea,  Mont  Blanc,  the  whirl  of  London  or 
Paris,  nerer  moTed  him  a  hair's  breadth  from  his  individuality. 
Sights  and  shows,  familiar  to  all  readers  by  volumes  of  travels, 
iod  wen  known  to  some  of  us  by  our  own  observation,  are  all 
cokired  by  his  personality,  and  even  if  before  somewhat  soiled,  as 
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▼ery  fine  things  are  apt  to  be,  by  freqaent  handling,  they  now 
come  fresh  and  bright  as  presented  by  his  rich  and  devout  imag^ 
nation.  This  reminds  us  to  add,  that  never  probably  was  then 
a  book,  suggested  by  foreign  travel,  written  in  such  a  profooodly 
religious  spirit.  Here  too  the  author  has  been  true  to  himself, 
true  to  what  we  all  know  is  uppermost  in  his  heart  and  inner- 
most in  his  coBTictions.  By  this  feature  of  his  work  he  has  made 
his  readers  his  debtors  in  a  way  he  will  of  all  others  most  priaa. 
It  is  a  book,  not  to  gratify  curiosity,  nor  merely  to  please  the 
love  of  the  beautiful,  but  to  quicken  our  spiritual  nature.  The 
cheerful  and  hopeful  tone  that  pervades  it,  even  while  handling 
the  darkest  themes,  such  as  poverty,  suffering,  war,  will  strike 
every  reader,  and  will  jirresistibly  and  unconsciously  awaken  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  stability  and  serenity  of  the  author's 
religious  faith.  Such  a  book,  drawing  nutriment  for  spiritual 
faith  and  hope  from  sources  so  little  used  for  this  purpose,  qniek> 
ening  the  purest  affections  and  the  holiest  aspirations  of  our 
nature,  coming  into  all  our  families  as  an  eagerly  sought  for 
treasure,  will  be  a  blessing  which  words  cannot  measure,  and 
will  give  to  a  thousand  remote  households  some  of  the  influences 
of  a  ministry  the  most  valued  where  it  is  the  most  known.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  word  relating  to  the  beautiful  style 
in  which  the  publishers  have  sent  forth  this  voloroe.  It  reflects 
the  highest  credit  upon  a  house  in  whose  growing  prosperity  and 
success  all  our  friends,  we  are  sure,  will  rejoice. 

Beginning  and  Chrowth  of  the  Christian  Lafe;  or  the  Sundrnf* 
School  Teacher,  Boston  :  For  the  Sunday-School  Society,  by 
Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Sunday-Schod 
Society,  and  of  the  care  of  a  diligent  and  devoted  Secretary,  is  pre» 
aented  to  the  public  in  this  highly  useful  volume.  In  thirteen 
chapters  it  points  out  the  object  of  Sunday-school  instruction,  the 
intellectual  and  religious  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  classification 
of  pupils,  use  of  manuals  and  libraries,  the  proper  views  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  relation  of  children  to  the  Church,  and  shows 
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«kt  beftriog  aJI  these  liaTe  upon  the  great  end  indioated  in  the  title 
tf  the  book,  —  the  Beginning  and  Growth  of  the  Chiaian  L^t, 
&erj  teacher  ahoold  ponder  this  well-written  treatise.  Nothing 
mM  be  mote  timely  than  its  appearuice  now,  and  we  eannot 
4iBbt  that  ila  publication,  in  conneetion  with  the  reorganisation 
iboie  aHoded  to,  will  date  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  oar 
Sanday  sefaoola. 

GkiKir  Johnstone,    A  Nocel,    By  Charlks  Rcadb.    Boston : 

Tidnor  and  Fields. 
Peg  Wqffmgion.     A  Novel.     By  Charles  Rcadi.    Boston : 

Teknor  and  Fields 

TaousAHixi  of  readerr  will  have  become  familiar  with  these 
kntifol  hooka  long  before  this  notice  is  read.  A  certain  peculiar 
ftwhnesa  in  their  style  gives  them  great  individuality,  and  a  pare 
and  heahhy  tone  characterizes  the  influence  they  breathe.  Novels 
thoogfa  they  are,  they  inspire  better  feelings  than  many  a  book  of 
■ore  leligioaa  pretensions. 

Jofon  OM  it   Was  and  Is,     By  Richard  Hildrbth.    Boston: 
FhiUips,  Sampson,  &  Co. 

Qif  the  ere,  as  we  are,  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  rich 
tad  popalons  kingdom  of  Japan,  the  appearance  of  a  book  like 
this  is  timely,  and  the  name  of  its  author  is  a  sufficient  guaranty 
of  all  needed  industry  and  accuracy.  He  traces  the  history  of 
tbe  country  from  the  time  that  the  European  world  first  received 
aay  aoooontof  it,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  down 
through  all  the  successive  attempts  at  trade  made  by  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  and  Dutch  enterprise.  The  concluding  pages  give  a 
annate  account  of  the  late  expedition  of  Commodore  Stewart, 
which  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  treaty  for  commerce  and 
fiiendly  intercourse.  Mr.  Hildreth's  book  thus  gives  all  intelli- 
gent readers  just  that  preparation  which  they  wanted  for  the 
farther  knowledge  of  this  interesting  kingdom  which  is  soon  to 
be  opened  to  the  world.  A  note  in  the  Appendix  alludes  to 
the  "  exaggeration  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  in  the  United 
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States,  leBpecting  the  population,  wealth,  resources,  and  ciTilizft- 
tion  of  the  Japanese,"  and  expresses  the  belief  that  trade  with 
them  is  likely  to  <*  grow  slowly,  and  only  after  they  and  we  have 
learned  each  other's  wants";  but  strong  hopes  may  reasonably 
be  cherished  both  of  a  commerce  profitable  to  us,  and  of  enlight- 
ened Christian  influences  quickening  to  them.  The  book  before 
us  is  furnished  with  a  map  and  glossary,  and  contains  an  account 
of  the  geography,  manufactures,  arts,  productions,  and  political 
divisions  of  the  country. 

1%$   DtsdpUne  of  Sorrow,     By  William  G.  Eliot,  D.  D. 
Boston:  American  Unitarian  Association. 

This  book  is  designed  as  a  suitable  present  from  a  pastor  to  a 
bereaved  family,  and  as  a  comforter  in  the  house  of  affliction. 
Of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  fitness  of  its  author  to  prepare  a 
work  of  this  kind,  not  a  word  need  be  said  to  any  readers  of  this 
Journal.  The  exterior  finish  of  the  book,  paper,  binding,  &o., 
we  believe  is  in  keeping  with  the  chasteness  and  simplicity  of  its 
style  of  composition,  and  the  contents,  we  feel  sure,  will  prove 
acceptable  to  devout  readers  of  all  names  and  beliefs.  We  point 
to  this  as  another  example  of  the  kind  of  books  we  most  desire  to 
publish,  and  we  hope  that  extensive  sales  may  show  a  general 
approbation  of  our  plans. 

The  Altar  at  Home,    Fifth  Edition.    Boston  :  American  Unita- 
rian Association. 

Our  readers  will  justly  conclude  that  this  prayer-book  continnea 
to  have  a  good  sale,  since  it  has  now  reached  the  fifth,  edition. 
Five  editions  of  a  prayer-book  in  the  course  of  five  months,  is  a 
degree  of  success  far  beyond  our  expectations.  Encouraged 
by  this  generous  patronage,  we  have  got  the  work  out  on  better 
paper,  and  can  now  afiford  to  sell  it  at  a  reduced  price.  '  As  will 
be  seen  by  our  list  of  prices  on  the  cover  of  the  Journal,  "  The 
Altar  at  Home  "  is  now  sold  at  retail  for  fifty  cents,  with  a  re- 
duction of  one  quarter  where  a  number  of  copies  are  taken. 

We  hope  that  exertions  will  be  made  by  pastors  to  supply 
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eiaj  funily  with  a  eopy.    It  has  giYen  na  pleaaoie  to  hear  of 
enes  where  men  of  property  ha?e  placed  ten  or  twenty  dollan  io 
te  haods  of  their  pastor,  to  give  copies  to  fiunilies  unable  to 
apply  themaelYea.     A  pore  and  predoos  charity  this,  and  an 
aple  which  is  worthy  of  imitation. 


Sargemi's  SUmdard  Second  Reader.      Boston  :    Phillips,  Samp- 
son, It  Co. 

It  has  fallen  to  us  to  examine  many  reading-books  for  schools, 
bat  «s  nerer  met  with  one  which  surpasses  the  excellence  of 
thia  Most  of  the  pieces  are  original,  and  to  youthful  readers 
wis  hsTO  aU  the  charm  of  a  choice  story-book.  They  are  writ- 
lea  with  an  admirable  adaptation  of  words  and  sentences  to  the 
vints  of  the  young,  and  are  designed  tp  inspire  pure  and  healthy 
feelings.  The  illustrations,  paper,  and  binding  are  of  a  kind 
mosi  needed,  and  the  book  has  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance. 

Uttiimian    Qiristiitnity    and    Unitarians.      Thirteen   Volumes. 
Boston  :  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Thxsk  neatly  bound  Tolumes  contain  the  entire  series  of  the 
Traeta  of  the  Association.  They  compose  a  remarkable  body  of 
Cbri^ian  literature,  embracing  as  they  do  the  ablest  essays  and 
discourses  of  Dr.  Ware,  Dr.  Dewey,  Dr.  Channing,  President 
Walker,  and  many  other  distinguished  writers.  They  are  now 
offered  for  sale  as  a  handsome  library  edition.  To  clergymen 
lod  students  in  divinity  they  will  be  invaluable.  We  hope  to 
sell  them,  also,  to  parish  libraries,  and  libraries  of  public  insti- 
totions. 

ProfesMor  Norton* s  Translation  and  Notes  on  tlie  Gospels. 

Wa  advertised  this  work  in  our  last  Quarterly  Journal  as  for 
sale  in  the  rooms  of  the  Association.  We  have  sold  nearly  one 
hundred  copies.  In  many  instances  purchasers  have  taken 
Norton's  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  with  the  Translation  and 
Notes,  making  six  octavo  volumes  at  the  low  price  of  eight  dollars 
8* 
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and  a  half.  We  can  continue  to  supply  both  works  at  this 
reduced  rate.  The  New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer  thus  notices 
the  Translation  and  Notes :  — 

*'  The  typographical  execution  of  these  Tolnmes  will  gladden 
the  eyes  of  every  lover  of  beautiful  books.  In  the  clearness  and 
evenness  of  the  press-work,  the  beauty  of  the  letter,  the  symme- 
try of  the  page,  and  tint  and  texture  of  the  paper,  we  see  the 
evidences  of  the  work  of  skilful  hands,  directed  by  unimpeachabls 
taste,  and  a  generous  style  of  publication.  We  regard  the  trans^ 
lation  as  the  handsomest  volume  ever  printed  in  America ;  and  in 
its  beauty,  as  well  as  its  correctness,  we  recognize  the  directing 
hand  of  one  of  its  editors,  no  less  than  the  ability  which  has 
won  its  publishers  and  its  printers  their  enviable  reputation  with 
the  trade  and  men  of  letters." 

Pamphlets.  —  Oftentimes  occasional  pamphlets  express  the 
best  thought  of  their  writers,  and  contain  words  fitly  spoken  to 
the  times.  We  all  like  to  know  what  are  their  leading  ideas. 
So  numerous  are  they,  however,  and  comparatively  expensive, 
that  the  circulation  of  each  is  generally  small.  An  important 
service  may  be  rendered  by  a  careful  analysis  of  them,  not  for 
purposes  of  praise  or  criticism,  but  simply  to  indicate  their 
contents.    We  shall  notice  such  as  may  be  sent  to  us. 

Rev.  Dr.  Newell  of  Cambridge,  in  The  Pastor^s  Remem-^ 
branceSy  a  Discourse  on  the  Completion  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Year 
of  his  Ministry,  gives  us  the  reminiscences  which  that  interesting 
occasion  suggested.  It  speaks  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  that  time,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  endeavored 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  '*  When  I  preach  the  Gos- 
pel,  I  preach  Grod's  message.  It  has  eternity  and  omnipotence 
behind  it.  It  will  enter  some  open  ear,  it  will  touch  some  tender 
heartt  prepared  by  its  own  good  thoughts,  or  by  the  quickening 
spirit  and  discipline  of  God,  to  receive  it  when  it  comes.  '  For 
ss  the  snow  cometh  down  and  the  rain  from  heaven,  and  return* 
I  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth 
1  bttd,  tl|st  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and  bresd  to  the 
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ener,  so,  sihh  the  Lord^  ihall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  oat  of 
■J  Booth  ;  it  shmll  not  return  onto  me  void.'  It  is  this  thought 
■ore  than  any  other  which  supports  a  Christian  minister  in  what 
waetimes  seems  a  hard  and  thtokJess  and  fruitless  work.  I  do 
lot  beliere  it  erer  to  be  either  thankless  or  fruitJees  to  us,  any 
■sie  than  it  was  to  oar  Master.  Only  we  most  not  expect  to 
kesr  the  thanks,  or  to  see  the  fruit  We  must  be  eontent  and 
happy  is  the  fiuthfal  endeaTor ;  and  be  sore  that,  if  it  does  not 
aeeompliBh  all  that  we  eouid  wish,  it  will  accomplish  something 
that  God  aoeefrts,  and  we  should  be  grateful  for."  Perhaps  oar 
pages  jriH  be  tamed  over  by  some  who  will  be  glad  to  road  these 
ebeeriag  woida.  They  must  have  received  much  force  from  the 
efso,  fimimtimtj  erer  hopeful,  and  ever  industrious  ministry  of 
hifflwho  ottered  them.  The  Appendix  contains  a  list^f  presents 
ireeived  by  Bir.  Brattle  in  1697  and  1698,  which  is  instructive, 
boUi  as  showing  the  relation  between  pastor  and  people  in  a 
former  generation,  and  the  prices  at  which  articles  of  daily  use 
were  then  nted.  Habits  of  care  and  exactness  are  indicated 
wbeo  the  good  man  could  formally  enter  some  twenty  items  a 
month,  such  as  these :  '*  From  the  Widow  Palmer,  three 
oranges,  value  eight  pence  "  ;  "  From  Mrs.  Hicks,  one  peck  of 
apples,  value  five  pence." 

A  Sheaf  of  Years,  a  Thank- Offering  on  the  AUar,  is  the 
title  of  Dr.  Lout's  Sermon  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his 
iostailatioD.  It  is  an  expression  of  gratitude  that  his  residence 
tBong  his  people  has  been  so  agreeable  td  his  natural  dispositions, 
his  quiet  habits,  his  love  of  study,  and  the  necessity  imposed  by 
tke  state  of  his  health,  and  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  exercise 
his  ministry  in  accordance  with  his  own  profound  convictions  of 
what  it  demands.  Touching  this  latter  point,  we  select  a  passage 
to  which  we  are  glad  to  give  a  wider  circulation  :  **  More  than 
all  else  it  has  been  my  aim  and  purpose,  from  the  .commencement 
of  my  humble  ministry  in  this  place,  to  unfold  to  you  a  super- 
natural revelation  of  truth  and  grace,  the  sacred  record  of  which, 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  has  been  piously  transmitted  to  us 
from  the  early  ages  of  the  Chcistian  Church,  which  was  authen- 
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ticated  by  mirades,  incarnated  in  the  person  and  life  of  a  diviaelj 
commiasioned  Mediatori  sealed  by  his  blood  who  was  '  declared  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,'— a  reyelation  which  began  its  free 
course  in  the  world  by  a  *  demonstration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,' 
which  has  made  all  its  advances,  and  gained  all  its  triumphs  ow 
sin  and  error,  and  exerted  all  its  benign  and  saving  influences 
hitherto,  simply  and  only  by  virtue  of  its  being  the  power  of  God 
applied  to  human  necessities,  and  the  Word  of  Grod  speaking  in 
tones  of  commanding   authority  to  man's  sinful  and  stubbom 
will,  and  the  grace  of  God  vouchsafed  for  the  salvation  of  our 
guilty  race.    With  any  one  who  denies  the  Bible,  questions  the 
miracles,  rejects  the  supernatural  element  of  our  religion,  ignons 
the  soul,  materializes  the  great  idea  of  God  by  identifying  him 
with  the  Universe,  and  so  repeats  the  ancient  error  of  those  de> 
scribed  by  a  Christian  Apostle,  '  who  changed  the  truth  of  Gqji 
into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  tlian  the 
Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever ' ; — with  any  one  holding  and  pf^ 
fessing  such  views,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  accord  or  to  act,  \ff 
whatever  name.  Unitarian  or  Trinitarian,  he  may  call  himself,  ot 
by  whatever  reforms  he  may  seek  to  signalize  his  zeal." 

Dr.  Bkllow8*8  Sermon  before  the  Western  Conference  tf 
Churches  at  Buffalo,  is  entitled  the  Christian  L&erdL  He  thinki 
that  the  word  Kberdl  ought  to  be  peculiarly  descriptive  of  tkl 
American  patriot,  thinker,  and  Christian,  as  it  denotes  a  man  «f 
"open  views,  high  hopes,  strong  faith,  broad  charity,  widsa^ 
tivity,  large  round-about  souls,  loving  and  trusting  the  light,  mr 
couraging  the  freest  inquiry,  adopting  the  most  courageous  potioft 
interpreting  Constitution  and  Bible  in  the  most  generous  wif, 
allowing  the  most  unqualified  freedom  of  conscience."  Hi 
thinks  the  title  fairly  belongs  to  our  common  American  ChrisMih 
dom,  our  Unitarian  theology  being  only  its  dogmatio  side. 
"  Af^er  two  generations  of  inquiry  and  criticism,  we  sss  Si 
reason  to  doubt  that  Unitarian  theology  is  essentially  and  fk» 
acteristically  the  intellectual  expression  of  liberal,  that  is,  tf 
American  Christianity,  or,  more  broadly,  of  Christianity  ondir 
fiDee  oonditions,  to  which  it  must  finally  come,  the  world  ovSi 
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We  pt88  this  jadgment  not  as  self-applaodera,  —  for  we  haT« 
heeo  the  heors,  not  the  discoyeren,  of  this  theology.  We  pto- 
Monee  it,  indeed ,  not  as  ioterested  parties;  for  if  it  be  not  so, 
leare  as  deeply  coocemed  as  any  Christians  can  be  to  know  it ;  — 
t«  pass  it  as  calai  observers  of  the  tendencies  of  theology  all  the 
vsrld  over,  bat  peealiarly  in  America.  It  seems  to  ns  that  the 
TVinitariaii  system  is  steadily,  quietly  retreating  before  the  advance 
of  Wsmnig;  ecience,  and  freedom.  Its  terminology  has  dropped 
out  of  tbs  elegant  literature  of  the  world.  History,  in  her  most 
caadU  and  able  works,  derives  no  aid  from  its  theories,  and 
shovs  M  marics  of  its  guidance.  Science  walks  over  and  through 
itivillB  without  seeming  to  see  them.  Accomplished  men  of 
lO  eoantriea  and  climes,  statesmen,  philosophers,  artists,  meet 
vpoa  a  totallf  different  religious  ground."  Dr.  Bellows  glances 
it  the  future  of  this  Liberal  Christianity,  and  protests  against  any 
eompiomiae  of  its  essential  truths,  or  any  adoption  of  methods 
elsewhere  found  successful,  and  closes  with  a  glowing  description 
of  the  good  and  worthy  work  which  we  have  to  do. 

Ret.  Mb.  Woodbury  of  Lowell  gave  an  Oration  last  Fourth 
of  July  before  the  City  Authorities,  on  the  Character  and  Influ^^ 
mee  tf  American  Civilization,  The  idea  at  the  basis  of  our 
iosdtotioiis  he  defines  to  be  '*  the  worth  of  individual  manhood  '* ; 
ad  be  traces  the  influence  of  this  in  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  Colonial  history,  in  the  achievement  of  our  indepeo- 
deoee,  io  our  religious  toleration,  in  our  system  of  common 
ichools,  io  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  our  popular  suflfrage,  in 
the  elevation  of  labor,  in  the  light  it  has  shed  upon  the  prospects 
and  hopes  of  man  in  other  'nations  of  the  world.  On  all  these 
points  he  speaks  hopeful  and  manly  words.  We  admire  the  in- 
dependence and  courage  which  some  of  his  pages  bespeak. 

Among  the  Services  at  the  Installation  of  Rev.  Adams  Ayer,  is 
the  Sermon  by  Dr.  Bellows  of  New  York  on  **  Worship,  the  Want 
of  our  National  Church."  He  points  out  the  essential  difference 
between  the  moral  and  religious  faculties  of  our  nature,  —  the  for- 
mer critical  and  regulative,  the  latter  being  a  source  of  inspiration 
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io  a  wide  domaio  of  afTections,  puricNis,  eaparidei,  tutet,  kngiifii 
which  lift  up,  mould,  aod  regenente.  In  our  American  Chmi 
there  b  a  vast  prepooderaDoe  of  the  moial  orer  the  leligioaa  dv* 
ment,  witneaaed  by  the  neglect  of  woiahip,  and  by  the  great  atla» 
tion  giwen  to  edacatioo,  lefonns,  philanthropy.  The  pditiBd 
scDtinient  of  the  couotry,  its  aciencc,  its  materia]  actmty,  ita  a» 
TCfBal  self-eonaciooBDess,  are  all  unfaroraUe  to  rererenec^i 
ship,  religion.  Even  our  churches  are  sustained  more 
they  are  places  of  moral  instruction  than  places  of  wonUp ;  al 
**  without  the  element  of  faith,  the  sentiment  that  Icsda  to  «» 
ship,  without  Teneration,  trust,  spirituality,  and  heaTenly-miBdBi- 
ness,  the  character  of  the  nation  may  be  slowly  sinking,  while  ib 
external  prosperity  and  even  moral  advancement  are  in  All  and 
triumphant  career,  like  a  patient  all  whose  acute  ymplMm  sre 
good,  but  whose  pulse  is  lowering  day  by  day.*'  This  Sanson  is 
an  opening  chapter  of  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  impoxtast  •nl^ 
jecta  a  preacher  can  discuss,  but  which  requires  a  Toliirae  fix  ib 
full  development. 

The  graduating  class  at  Cambridge  Divinity  School  was  ad- 
•  dressed  this  year  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs  of  Salem,  on  J%e  Uo^ 
ing  Ministry ;  its  Preparation  and  its  Work,  It  points  ont  the 
human  and  the  divine  preparation  ;  shows  that  the  latter  is  stiB  a 
source  of  inspiration,  needed  in  all  attempts  to  reform  the  worid, 
creating  in  man  both  a  faith  in  his  work  and  a  Christian  insight 
indispensable  to  the  wise  administration  of  religious  tmth,  impart- 
ing the  true  attributes  of  power,  and  giving  a  fitness  to  meet  the 
call  of  this  age,  because  it  can  meet  the  call  of  all  ages.  We 
quote  the  closing  paragraph  :  —  '*  f  welcome  you  to  something 
more  than  the  ministry  of  a  sect,  I  trust,  or  I  should  not  wish  to 
welcome  you  at  all.  The  differing  schopls  of  religious  instruction 
are  tempted  to  regard  themselves  as  set  to  defend  particular  forma 
of  faith.  Temptations  to  partisanship  steal  upon  men  unawares. 
When  the  first  stage  in  the  life  of  sects  has  passed,  and  they  have 
ceased  to  fight  for  their  existence,  opposite  tendencies  will  often 
appear.  Some  will  become  absorbed  with  the  central  trutha  whidi 
give  vitality  to  every  chureh,  and  others  will  still  cling  to  the 
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peculiar  idea  which  dbUnguishe^  them,  and  which  ihey  wiah  to 
infuse  into  the  life  of  Christendom.  You  are  not  to  make  your 
dalles  a«  Libeicil  Chmtians  paramount  in  your  thought.  You  ars 
aerrtinti  of  the  one  Lortt  Christ.  If,  m  the  development  of  hi^ 
dinne  liie,  you  speak  worda  which  are  spoken  at  other  altarsi  and 
are  drawn  inlo  grewtng  sympathy  with  thoae  from  whom  you 
aeem  to  diiferj  heed  not  the  cry  th lit  you  are  courting  (he  favor  of 
thoae  who  are  outside  of  your  own  fold.  You  are  mora  than  Lih^ 
enal,  or  Orthodox ,  or  Protestant,  or  Catholic.  You  are  Chrii^ 
TiAJi,  Seek  to  hting  oot  the  living  spirit  of  the  Lord,  though  all 
peculiar  uamea  be  ohliteratedT  and  all  special  temptes  oferthrown. 
Indeed^  I  welcome  that  ministry  whbh  eheriahes  theiie  widening 
Christian  sympathies.  It  follows  the  leadings  of  ProvidcncCf  the 
mmost  prayer  of  the  Church  to-day.  The  world  longs  for  those 
deeper  truths  of  the  one  divine  life  which  are  the  iron  bands  and 
the  magnetic  wires  to  secure  an  indissoluble  fellowship  round  ihc 
globe.  God  speed  the  hour  in  which  these  different  companies  of 
believers  will  be  fused  into  one  Christian  whole,  and  the  last  prayer 
of  the  Saviour  will  be  answered,  *  that  they  all  may  be  one'  " 

Rev.  Dr.  Eliot's  Discourse  before  the  Alumni  of  iJtc  Vivinity 
School  of  Harvard  University  is  on  the  subject  suggested  l)y  ihc 
words  of  St.  Paul,  **  I  magnify  my  ofHce."  It  discusses  ihe 
reasons  why  many  leave  the  sacred  profession,  and  why  the  can- 
didates for  its  labors  and  usefulness  are  so  few  ;  shows  tlie  csscn- 
tiaJ  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  these  reasons  ;  expresses  the 
fear  that  the  real  cause  is  some  secret  scepticism  concerning  its 
reality,  its  innate  dignity,  its  religious  necessity,  its  practical. 
present,  and  eternal  usefulness;  and  points  out  what  luinisters 
themselves  must  do  as  a  means  of  cure  and  way  of  rcstoraiion. 
Among  its  many  sensible  and  timely  suggestions,  we  (juoie  one 
relating  to  the  undue  importance  attached  to  the  sermon  in  ilie 
exercises  of  public  worship,  and  the  tendency  to  make  ilie  minis- 
terial office  a  mere  itinerant  lectureship  : — "One  alnu^st  tlital 
consequence  is  a  hireling  ministry.  A  tariff  of  prices  is  fixed 
for  the  day's  work,  and  the  Sunday's  preaching  is  paid  for,  on 
the  Sunday  perhaps,  and  in  the  church,  upon  the  ordinary  princi- 
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pies  of  trade.  This  may  not  be  wrong  in  itself,  for  circumstances 
may  justify  it,  and  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  but  its  ten- 
dency as  a  usual  arr&ngeroent,  and  especially  when  it  comes,  as  it 
does  in  some  cases,  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  arrangements, 
must  be  to  degrade  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  give 
and  those  who  receive.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 
they  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  the  Gospel  must  live  thereby  ; 
but  the  less  close  the  contact  is  made  between  the  duty  performed 
and  the  money  earned,  the  more  pleasantly  and  the  better  will  the 
work  be  done.  In  fact,  preaching  is  almost  the  only  pan  of  a 
minister's  duty  which  can  be  directly  paid  for,  and  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  his  office  are  such  as  cannot  be  bought  or  sold. 
You  or  I  may  be  paid  for  preaching  on  the  next  Sunday ;  but  for 
friendly  counsel  and  faithful  rebuke,  for  sympathy  and  kindness, 
for  consolation  to  the  bereaved  and  comfort  to  the  dying,  would 
the  insult  of  payment  be  offered,  and  their  pecuniary  value  fixed! 
In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  work  of  a  minister  is  narrowed 
down  to  preaching,  it  becomes  a  mercenary  work,  and  the  calling 
of  an  apostle  may  rapidly  degenerate  into  a  trade.''  The  above 
suggestion  in  regard  to  the  closeness  of  contact  between  the  duty 
performed  and  the  money  earned,  we  hope  will  meet  the  eye  of 
various  parish  committees  ;  for  while  it  doubtless  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  such  committees  forget  the  contact  altogether,  there  are 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  make  it  altogether  too  close.  No 
right-minded  physician,  coming  from  the  dying  bed  of  his  patient, 
would  like  to  have  the  fee  thrust  into  his  hand  at  the  door ;  and 
we  certainly  know  of  instances  where  the  preacher  has  been 
pained  by  receiving  his  Sunday'9  pay  on  the  Sunday  and  in  the 
church.  The  entire  Discourse  of  Dr.  Eliot  breathes  that  high- 
toned  influence  which  his  own  ministry  reflects,  and  which  met 
the  best  uses  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered. 
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RECORD  OF  EVENTS  AND  GENERAL  IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 

JnvB  6.  —  Rer.  Adams  Ayer  was  iostallad  aatodata  ptstor  of 
tho  Unitaiuui  Society  in  CharlettowD,  N.  H.,  the  TeneiaMe  Br. 
OtoAfft  the  aenior  paator,  having  had  the  sole  eare  of  thia  Sodety 
riMO  1810.  The  eennoo  waa  pxeached  by  Rer.  Dr.  Bellowa,  of 
ReirTeriE. 

JvHi  IQl— The  UnitaxiaQ  church  in  Doidieatery  haTiog  nnder- 
goae  a  thorough  renewal,  by  which  the  interior  haa  been  made 
OM  of  the  moat  attracti? e  plaeea  of  woiahip  in  the  oeighborbood 
•f  Boeton,  waa  thia  day  opened  for  public  seryioea.  The  sermoo 
was  preached  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  N.  Hall,  who,  having  recov- 
eied  his  health,  officiated  for  the  first  time  after  a  year's  sospen- 
lion  of  his  kbora. 

JvKK  13.  —The  Conference  of  Western  Churches  assembled  in 
the  dty  of  BuffiJo.    For  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  see  West' 

Juke  13.  —  Rev.  William  F.  Bridge  was  installed  as  colleague 
pastor  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard,  in  care  of  the  First  CongregSr 
tional  Society  in  Dublin,  N.  H.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody, 
ofPortamooth. 

Jdnb  13.  —  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Sunday-school 
Teachers  in  Middlesex  County  was  held  in  Somerrille.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Blr.  Stoples,  of  Lexington. 

June  17.  —  Mr.  James  R.  McFarland  was  ordained  an  Evan- 
gelist in  Buflalo,  with  special  reference  to  his  taking  charge  of  the 
new  Unitarian  Society  in  Peoria,  Illinois.  Sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stebbins,  of  Meadville. 

June  17.  —  Unitarian  preaching  was  commenced  in  Yonkers, 
S.  Y.    Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood,  of  New  York. 
▼OL.  ni.  wo.  I.  9 
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JuNB  27.  — Mr.  William  T.  Clarke  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregatiooal  Church  io  South  Hingham.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Mr. 
King,  of  Boston. 

.  Junk  28.  —  The  Annual  Visitation  of  the  Mead?il1e  Theological 
School.  The  sermon  to  the  graduating  class  was  preached  by 
Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen,  of  Chicago,  and  the  following  young 
men  completed  their  preparation  for  the  Gospel  ministry  :  —  Ira 
Bailey,  Hiram  Dugan,  T.  B.  Forbush,  Herrey  B.  Johnson, 
William  Craig,  Asa  A.  Lason,  Eugene  De  Normandie. 

JuLT  15.  —  Sermon  to  the  graduating  class  in  the  Divinity 
School  in  Cambridge  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Salem. 

July  17.  —  The  Annual  Visitation  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School  took  place  this  day.  The  following  young  gentlemen 
completed  their  studies :  —  Andrew  Napoleon  Adams,  George 
Franklin  Allen,  Charles  Taylor  Canfield,  William  Thomas  Crap- 
Iter,  Simeon  Borden  Durfee,  Frederick  Frothingham,  Edward 
Hervey  Hall,  George  Hughes  Hepworth,  William  Lincoln  Jen- 
kins, Alfred  Porter  Putnam,  Theodore  Tebbets,  Charles  Briggs 
Thomas,  Asa  Messer  Williams. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni,  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge,  of  Providence, 
was  chosen  Second  Preacher,  the  First  Preacher,  chosen  last  year, 
being  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Portsmouth.  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett  was 
re-elected  President  of  the  Alumni  Association ;  Rev.  Mr.  San- 
ger, Vice-President;  Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware,  Secretary;  Rev. 
Dr.  Newell,  Rev.  A.  R.  Pope,  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Stand- 
ing Committee.  The  annual  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Eliot,  of  St.  Louis. 
• 

August  29.  —  Rev.  George  W.  Webster  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Society  in  Bedford,  Mass.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Chandler  Robbins,  of  Boston. 

>    Unitarian  Mkbtino  in  Liverpool.  —  Our  readers  need  not  be 
informed  that  some  of  the  old  Presbyterian  organizations  in  Eng- 
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Imd  mod  Ireland  ai-e  dow  Unitarian,  though  they  n\tm  their 
aecient  tille.  On  the  '2ad  of  June  kat,  the  I  wo  hundred  and  tenth 
ftniiiirersarr  of  the  *'ProvinciaJ  AKsemblj  of  Presbyterian  and 
Uniiarian  Ministers  of  Laneashire  and  Cheshire  '*  was  celebrated 
%i  Liverpool*  The  oocaflion  waft  one  of  gfreat  interest,  as  we  judge 
from  rcadiug^  the  full  report  in  the  London  Inquirer,  The  sormon 
was  preached  by  the  R«v.  R,  L,  Carpenter,  whose  visit  to  thia 
country  in  1S49  alforded  tnueh  pleasure  to  many  of  his  religioas 
friends  here.  Among  the  speakers  we  notiee  the  namea  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Beard,  Rev.  Mr.  Aspland^  Re^.  James  Marlineau,  and  Rev. 
Memt.  Baker  and  Ham,  the  two  recent  eooyerts  from  Orthodoxy. 
Ret.  W.  H.  duuming,  now  supplying  one  6f  the  Unitarian  pul- 
pits in  li^erpdd,  was  also  pteaent,  and  addteeaed  the  meeting. 
His  presence  there,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  descent,  siiprgest- 
ed  a  reflection  which  he  stated  in  the  follo\Ving  words :  — 

"  It  is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  that  a  lineal  dcsceiulant  of  one 
of  the  first  of  the  Independent  clergy  of  Massachusetts  should  be  mcI- 
comed,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  years,  in  that  very  oiiLriiiiil  body 
of  Preshyterians  who  were  so  anxious  to  cut  out  the  Imlcpt  ndcnts  ; 
bat  it  is  a  fact  that  I  am  a  lineal  dosccndent  of  Francis  IliL^^^inson  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  this  is  the  old  Presbyterian  body  of  104.')." 

Mr.  Channing  spoke  also  both  at  the  Dinner  given  at  ilie  A  del- 
phi  Hotel,  and  at  the  Soiree  in  the  school-room  attached  to  Mr. 
Martineau's  church.  From  his  speech  in  the  latter  place  \vc  take 
the  following  extract :  — 

**  We  must  never  place  ourselves  for  an  instant  in  the  attitude  <^f  a 
Jccf.  The  fact  is,  we  Unitarians  are  not  a  sect,  —  I  say  we  are  the 
Church  Universal.  Pardon  the  seeming  arrogance  of  this  assumption. 
Oar  friends  do  not  know  it  who  stand  outside,  but  it  is  true  ;  and  it  is 
their  fault,  not  ours,  that  they  do  not  know  it.  And  if  they  .nrc  foohsli 
and  stubborn,  and  choose  to  stand  outside  after  wc  ha\  e  i:i\vn  them 
the  welcome,  still  keep  the  doors  open  and  say.  Here  is  your  j)hice 
whenever  you  are  ready ;  but  please  to  understand  that  wc  arc  The 
Church,  and  nothing  less, —  we  are  not  a  sect  at  all.  ruitariaiii-m 
sever  was  a  sect,  and  Unitarianism  does  itself  immense  injustice  \\lun, 
driven  by  persecution,  it  seems  to  take  the  attitude  of  a  scrt.  Now.  as 
I  tmderstand  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  is  precisely  here  that  wc  arc 
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coming  out  of  tlie  false  position  into  which  oar  brethren  and  friends 
— in  their  good  intent  and  purpose,  no  doabt  —  had  driyen  as.  Wc 
are  coming  to  see  that  oar  true  position  is  in  the  assertion  that,  if  any 
trath  has  been  held  bj  the  Christian  Church,  we  hold  that  truth  in  a 
pnrer  form  than  it  was  ever  held  before.  We  seek  to  bring  out  that 
pore  Christian  truth  which  was  the  first  life  of  love  in  the  priroitive 
Church,  and  which,  flowing  through  muddy  channels  for  a  time,  has 
of  late  been  filtering  itself,  until  once  again  it  wells  out  as  the  crystal 
water  of  life,  the  essence  of  which  is  love,  and  the  form  of  which  is  lib- 
erty. To  bring  out  this  pure  primitive  Christianity  is  the  function  of 
the  Unitarian  Church,  and  we  are  all  beginning  to  recognize  it.  See 
whether  it  is  not  so.  The  Unitarian  churches  are  beginning  to  sym- 
bolize and  interpret  the  Orthodox  doctrine  to  the  Orthodox  churches, 
and  to  show  them  that  what  we  cast  off  is  the  cloud  of  error  that  has 
sorroanded  and  darkened  it,  and  that  we  are  bringing  out  the  original 
truth  in  its  brightness  and  power.  Here  is  where  we  interlock  with 
the  Orthodox  churches,  and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  members  of  the 
Orthodox  communions  are  recognizing  it,  and  are  forming  with  us  a 
bond  of  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  I  deny  that  any  earnest  roan,  be 
he  Deist  or  Infidel,  who,  standing  outside  of  the  Christian  Church  as 
he  supposes,  yet  holds  a  firm  faith  in  the  power  of  love  and  goodness 
in  his  own  soul,  believes  in  the  prevalence  of  goodness  throughout  the 
universe,  and  confides  in  a  Being  of  Perfect  Good,  and  who  declares 
that  he  holds  a  larger  religion  than  we  do  who  come  under  the  symbol 
of  the  Cross,  —  I  deny  that  such  a  man  is  actually  outside  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  He  thinks  himself  so ;  but  our  work  is  to  prove  to  him 
that  the  essence  and  power  of  Christianity  is  just  what  he  holds  most 
dear ;  to  show  to  him  that  Christianity  never  was  an3rthing  exceptional 
in  human  history ;  but  that  it  is  the  very  flower  and  fruit  of  all  prog- 
ress and  development  in  the  human  race,  and  that  it  brings  out  in  its 
oompletest  form  what  the  best  men  have  reverenced  in  all  ages." 

To  the  soiree  at  which  this  speech  was  made,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Liverpool,  had 
been  invited.  Absence  from  Liverpool  prevented  his  attendance  ; 
but  he  sent  a  letter,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting,  and  was  well 
called  *' a  choice  moss  from  the  Old  Manse."  He  says:  '^It 
seems  to  me  a  noble  and  beautiful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our 
religious  convictions,  that  after  so  long  a  period,  coming  down 
ftom  tbe  put  with  an  ocean  between  them,  the  Liberal  churches 
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of  England  and  America  should  neTenheless  ha^e  arrived  at  the 
same  results;  that  an  American^  an  offspring  of  Ptiritafi  aires, 
aLill  finda  himself  in  broiheriy  relations  with  the  posterity  of  those 
free-minded  mett  who  exchanged  a  parting  pressure  of  tho  hand 
with  his  forefathers  more  that*  two  centuries  ago," 

These  meeilnga  in  Liverpool,  bo  earnest  and  hopeful  id  their 
apirit,  hare  attracted  no  small  share  of  atleniion,  A  writer  in 
"  The  Lherpool  Mail,"  of  June  30,  tinder  the  head  of  "  Unita- 
ridits  Organixiogf  ^^  sounds  I  he  alarm  in  a  long  artiele,  the  tone  of 
which  m^y  he  inferred  from  ihe  opening  aentence,  whicti  is  as 
foUowa :  — 

"Few  thoiightflil  olnerren  of  paning  events  will  have  failed  to  note 
wioos  remirkable,  nay,  really  ominons,  displays  of  restless  activity, 
indomitable  energy,  and  snccessful  combination  among  the  Unitarian 
bodv,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament.  Cuiious  and 
almost  marvellous  it  is  —  were  it  not  also  most  humiliating'  and  por- 
tentous—  to  contrast  the  secular  apathy  and  torpor  of  the  Cliun  h  with 

the  overcharged  explosiveness  of  the  conventicle AVc  sec  the 

reriest  handful  of  political  dissenters,  their  chiefs  beint^  all  I'nitarian?:, 
forming  one  small  but  serried  phalanx,  and  so  carrying  always  every- 
thing before  them." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  speak  '*  of  the  growing  potentiality 
of  the  Unitarian  body,  both  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  journals'' 
of  the  kingdom.  Siich  phrases  as  "  serried  phalanx  "  and  "in- 
domitable energy  "  are  somewhat  new  as  applied  to  any  Unitarian 
body,  either  in  E^ngland  or  America.  If  our  English  friends  arc 
showing  a  degree  of  activity  and  enterprise  which  justifies  tliis 
linrruage,  we  certainly  rejoice,  and  hope  that  we  in  the  Tniied 
Slates  may  be  included  in  the  same  condemnation.  We  believe 
there  are  signs  of  greater  life  among  our  English  brethren,  and 
the  editor  of  the  London  Inquirer,  commenting  on  this  article  in 
the  Liverpool  Mail,  alludes  confidently  to  "  the  Jirnuicss  and  se- 
cret strength  of  our  reviving  organizations.''^  The  Unitarian  body 
in  this  country,  we  believe,  is  experiencing  a  similar  revival.  It 
it  be  a  revival  of  a  mere  clannish  denominalionalism,  we  do  not 
think  the  fact  is  one  upon  which  we  can  be  congratulat«  d.  On 
this  point  we  have  many  syiT\pathies  with  what  Mr.  Ciianning  has 
9» 
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•o  well  said.    We  think,  however,  that  it  is  characterized  by 
something  broader  and  more  generous,  more  truly  in  the  spirit  of 

Christ. 

«  ^^^^ 

%*  The  letters  of  John  CaWin,  in  five  volumes,  and  contain- 
ing upwards  of  five  hundred  letters,  most  of  which  have  never 
before  been  printed,  are  now  passing  through  the  press  in  Eng- 
land. <*This  collection,"  says  Dr.  Jules  Bonnet,  the  editor, 
*'  is  the  result  of  five  years  of  study  and  research  among  the 
aiehives  of  Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  and  England.  The 
correspondence  began  in  his  [Calvin's]  youth,  and  is  closed  only 
on  his  death-bed,  i.  e.  from  May,  1528,  to  May,  1564." 

•^*  .Twelve  autograph  sermons  of  Luther  have  recently  been 
discovered  at  Raksan,  in  Hungary.  The  MS.  is  bound  in  vellum, 
and  the  sermons  are  written  on  thick  brownish  paper,  in  faded, 
though  still  legible,  black-letter.  Each  separate  sermon  is  signed 
with  Luther's  autograph  signature. 

Florencb  Nightingale.  —  A  gentleman  now  in  this  country, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  sends  the  New  York 
Times  the  following  note  in  reference  to  this  noble  and  devoted 
woman  :  — 

*'  Mr.  and  Mn.  Nighthigale,  Miss  Nightingale,  the  eldest  sister  of 
Florence,  and  Florence  Nightingale  herself,  are  Unitarians,  even 
severe  and  strict  Unitarians.  Mrs.  Nightingale,  from  whom  Florence 
has  chiefly  derived  the  self-sacrificing  beauty  of  character  which  has 
borne  her  to  the  East,  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Waverlcj  Abbey, 
Swires,  a  strict  Unitarian.  Mr.  Bonham  Carter,  her  cousin,  M.  P.  for 
Winchester,  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  has  conformed  to 
the  Church  of  England.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  her  religion, 
as  the  writer  of  this  has  spoken  so  many  times  to  her  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  the  family  are  remarkable  for  adhering  to  their  faith,  under 
the  severe  trial  to  which  the  strong  prejudices  against  Unitarians 
among  the  higher  classes  of  England  constantly  exposed  them. 
When  at  Helmsly  Park,  their  seat  in  Hampshire,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  UnitaziaD  ohnrch,  tiiey  attended  the  service  of  the  Chnrck 
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of  Eoj^lAnd,  md  dctttbtlesa  Florence  Nightingalo  took  part  io  all  the 
btaevolent  cocictlea  of  the  pamh,  wliich  mtty  Jmre  led  to  a  ui intake 
■a  to  her  conyLcttoas ;  btit  though  tofcr&nt  Id  the  wid^t  nnd  bmadest 
n^oA^t  thej  are,  in  conviction  and  prxifcMioDf  Unicori&n^.  The  Night- 
lag&le«  live  but  a  (cw  miles  from  Lord  Palmers  toil '9,  and  the  two 
families  have  been  for  yeara  on  terms  of  moai  afiectlonate  intimacy." 

t  Bet*  Joseph  Mullens  has  recenllj  published  a  hook  in  Lon- 
don entitled  ^^Misaion^  in  South  IndLa  Vbtted  and  De^cribedf"  — 
the  result  of  personal  exantinatbn  in  lSd3.  He  says  there  are 
ta  the  Preaideacy  of  Madras  650^000  Catholics,  120,000  Syrian 
Chrifetians,  and  76,000  Protestant  converts,  who  are  all  receiving 
ffcuiar  as  well  as  rdigLouB  instruction.  Many  ti^ful  arts  have 
been  introdnced  among  the  natives,  such  aa  watch- ma  king  and 
lace-making.  Generally  speaking,  the  missionary  nioverneiit  in 
India  has  been  attended  with  far  smaller  success  than  wlis  tonfi- 
denily  anticipated,  and  the  failure  Mr.  Mullens  attributes  chiefly 
to  the  intolerance  of  caste. 

COKFIRMATION      OF     THE     HiSTORY      GIVEN      IN     THLI     BoOK     OK 

Exodus.  —  Rev.  J.  D.  Heath  has  published  in  Lomlon  Urudus 
Papi/ri^  containing  the  results  of  an  extensive  examiiiaiioii  of 
Egyptian  records,  in  which  he  finds  traces  of  a  history  par.ille 
with  that  given  in  the  Pentateuch  by  Closes.  Mr.  Heath  lias 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  method  of  decipherinjj  hiero- 
glyphics employed  by  Young  and  Champollion,  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  Papyri  lias  led  him  to  the  conclusion  tliai  they 
are  **  note-books  of  the  scribes  recording  current  events."'  The 
bearing  they  have  upon  the  Mosaic  history  is  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  •  — 

"That  we  should  meet  herewith  a  Janncs  mentioned  livo  time?. 
with  a  Moses  twice,  with  a  Balak,  the  son  of  Zippor,  at  a  ].!..<  0  called 
HazfJth,  with  the  word  Hebrew,  and  with  the  *  feast  of  ]>a-sin-  tlie 
dead.'  is  enough  to  exeite  at  least  our  curiosity.  Wlicn  we  liiul, 
moreover,  from  these  papyri,  that  a  people,  among  whom  a  Mo-c-  was 
»  leader,  marched  towards  Palestine  by  the  route  of  Ta^a(;iri:i,  Mij:- 
4ol,  and  Zoar;  that  they  were  connected  with  the  names  Midian  and 
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Axmu;  tiiAttii«re  was  »  contest  at  a  place  of  a  great  water-flood ;  that 
an  enilayed  AramflBan  people,  located  aboat  Ti^panet,  met  with  great 
oppoeition  from  the  govemor  of  the  place  in  celebrating  the  four  dayt* 
ftast  at  the  beginning  of  their  jear ;  that  a  Mosei  is  again  named  as  a 
cattle-owner  among  them ;  that  a  royal  or  noble  yooth  is  described  as 
meeting  a  sadden  and  mysterious  death ;  that  a  royal  order  is  imme- 
diately issued  for  the  hasty  departure  of  a  people  for  their  *  feast  of 
passing  the  dead ' ;  and  that  miracles  are  named  as  performed  by  their 
leader  in  the  palace  in  Lower  Egypt ;  —  when  all  this  is  upon  the 
record,  I  may  be  pardoned  as  a  Christian  clergyman  for  maintaining 
Aat  the  contemporaneity  of  these  papyri  with  the  Exodus  seems 
established,  and  for  recommendiug  to  those  who  have  doubted  the 
anthentidtj  of  tiie  Pentateuch  a  reconsideration  of  their  tiieories." 

PoflsiBLc  ErncTs  or  thk  War  in  trb  Crimba.  —  A  pam- 
phlet has  JQStbeen  published  in  London,  which  Tigorously  takes 
the  ground  that  England  it  now  used  as  the  tool  of  Booapartist 
ambition  and  Romish  policy.  The  permanent  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Egypt  by  the  French  is  alleged  to  be  a  more 
direct  object  of  danger  than  any  aggression  of  Russia,  and  the 
spread  of  Popery  will  now  be  only  the  moral  result  of  the  weak- 
ening of  Mahometanism  and  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  whole  history  of  the  Papal  Church  if  it 
should  be  found  that  she  is  more  at  the  bottom  of  the  war  than 
she  appears  to  be. 

Thb  BxTRNiTT  Prizes  in  Scotland.  —  Our  readers  will  re- 
member the  large  prizes,  of  nine  and  six  thousand  dollars,  recently 
given  for  the  two  best  essays  on  the  '*  Evidence  of  the  Existenee 
of  God."  The  successful  essays  have  been  published.  We  see 
that  much  disappointment  is  expressed  in  regard  to  their  ability. 
The  London  Athoeneum  says  :  **  One  evades,  the  other  begs,  the 
question.  Mr.  Thompson  [who  obtained  the  first  prize]  treats 
the  sceptic  too  frequently  with  something  approaching  to  disdaioi 
in  a  way  that  does  not  seem  very  candid ;  he  picks  out  the  weak 
points  of  his  argument,  and  overthrows  them  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph; he  is  dogmatic  and  positive,  and  although  often  into]* 
erant  to  the  assumptions  of  others,  be  assumes  freely  on  his  owa 
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oda.  Dr.  ToDoeh  [dw  xeeipient  of  the  aeooad  piiie],  on  Hm 
oMtmry,  lo  an  example  of  the  Scotoli  metaphjaieiao ;  he  is  eer-^ 
tMj  not  80  odd  and  lifeleaa  as  his  predeooMora  of  the  last  ean- 
tmff  but  hia  work  ia  pieeisely  of  the  same  dass,— skilfal  in 
■onita  dlatinetions  and  happy  in  derising  argnmenta  to  prove  the 
iadii^table."  However  just  or  aojost  these  criticisms  may  be, 
itmnat  be  acknowledged  that  the  atimalus  of  a  prize  has  not  nsn- 
iDy  been  anooessfnl  in  proeoring  the  ablest  treatises  on  moral  and 
rdigiooa  nobjecta,  which  are  always  best  handled  only  when 
taken  vpcenenKHv. 

Ths  Njbw  CATTLB-MAaxiT  iH  LoMDON.  —  Efcry  peraon 
fisting  London  goea  df  coarse  to  Smithfield  Market,  — an  open 
iqaare  of  aix  acres,  for  many  centuries  the  cattle-market  for  the 
aetiopolia^  and  the  aoene  of  the  burning  of  heretics  in  the  days  of 
panecution.  The  writer  has  a  lively  remembrance  of  examining 
the  apot,  nsiked  by  a  cross,  where  John  Rogers  was  burned  at  a 
stake.  But  the  days  of  Smithfield  Market  are  passed.  And  they 
ahonJd  hare  been  passed  some  time  ago.  By  the  extension  of  the 
city,  a  field,  onoe  in  the  remote  suburbs,  became  surrounded  by  a 
dense  popnladon,  and  the  nuisance  had  grown  intolerable  of  hav- 
iag  thoosanda  of  sheep,  cows,  and  pigs  driven  through  crowded 
Mreets.  Accordingly,  a  new  market  has  at  length  been  provided. 
A  few  miles  out  of  London  are  Copenhagen  Fields,  and  here  BP' 
teen  acres  have  been  fitted  for  the  purpoaes  of  a  market.  The 
Ilea  has  been  paved  with  granite,  the  whole  may  be  at  any  time 
ftnhed  with  water,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome  railing,  and  ia 
SBitably  provided  with  offices.  It  will  accommodate  36,000  sheep, 
6^400  bullocks,  1,600  calves,  and  900  pigs.  On  the  13th  of  June 
last,  the  place  was  opened  as  the  Great  Metropolitan  Market. 
Prince  Albert  did  not  deem  the  occasion  too  humble  and  unimpor- 
tant for  hb  presence.  After  a  drive  around  the  market-place, 
there  was  e  large  assembly  in  a  tent,  and  here  the  Prince  made  a 
short  bot  sensible  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that, 
"  though  a  removal  from  the  market  occupied  for  so  many  cen- 
tories  would  necessarily  occasion  a  temporary  dislocation  of  old 
habits  and  interoats»"  **  the  exeallence  of  the  new  arrangementSy 
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a^  tha.  amfnifioeiioe  of  the  design,  would  be  found  eminently 
oonduoiTe  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  city  of  London." 
Fkobablj,  when  Brighton  shall  be  sorroanded  with  pared  streets 
aftd  long  Uoeks  of  dwellings,  the  scene  here  described  may  be 
npeated  by  a  lemoTal  of  o«r  eatUe-market  to  Waltham  or  Lex- 
ington. 

Thk  SiNTiMiNT  OF  RcvKRiNCB.— We  apprehend  that  it  is  the 
great  feebleness  of  the  sentiment  of  reverence  in  our  cold,  intel* 
kctual,  Northern  European  minds  which  renders  it  so  difficult  for 
US  to  undersund  idolatry.  An  English  Protesunt  —  especially 
a  nonconformist—  is  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  the  an- 
cient Jews,  6od*s  chosen  and  favored  people,  could  be  under  any 
temptation  to  fall  down  and  worship  stocks  and  stones.  The 
thing  is  to  him  simply  unintelligible  and  ridiculous,  —  sheer  folly 
■lid  wickedness.  Yes,  good  brother  Hardfacts,  it  was  very  fool- 
iah  and  yery  wicked,  no  doubt.  But  depend  on  it  there  was 
something  good  mixed  up  with  that  folly  and  sin  which  gave  the 
temptations  such  terrible  power.  That  mysterious  something 
which  dragged  them  down  on  their  knees,  spite  of  all  their  light 
and  knowledge  and  glorious  history,  and  divine  laws  and  chas- 
tenings,  before  the  quaint  and  rude  and  hideous  forms  worshipped 
by  the  heathen  world,  was  the  sentiment  of  reverence,  —  the  love 
of  worship  and  delight  in  worship  for  its  own  sake,  which  longed 
for  a  grosser,  more  tangible,  and  imaginable  object  than  the  Infi- 
nite and  Unseen  Creator ;  and  found  it  easier  to  grovel  in  the  mire, 
when  it  ought  to  have  soared  to  the  skies.  Perhaps  in  this  one 
point  oursnperiority  to  the  poor  idolaters,  whom  we  despiBe,  is  by 
no  means  so  great  &  we  imagine ;  and  our  pure,  but  cold,  re* 
ligious  worship,  if  it  were  not  too  proud,  might  learn  a  lessott 
from  Popery  er  Polytheism  itself.  —  London  Eclectic  Review^ 
July,  IB5^. 

m 

Thb  Crbkd  Power. — There  is  nothing  imaginary  in  the  suta- 
ment  that  the  creed  power  b  beginning  to  prohibit  the  Bible  as 
really  as  Rome  did,  though  in  a  subtler  way.  During  the  whole 
oourte  of  seven  yeara'  study,  the  Protestant  eandkiate  for  the 


1,  of  wlMft  ht  mwu  indmibm  fiiUe,  ot  b»  a» 
ittiyoMM^iMiottd  with  baMB  Mton  Mii  id 
l»tiiiAaik»tlNktoi  vadnatraBeBdoaipnMiimttfMrtife.  li 
I  of  opinlim  tbe  libenj  wherewhh  CMst  awktih  1^ 
woaU  hare  gi?en  that.  £?ery  one  of  her  clergy  miglil 
hsve  itudMI  the  Bible  to  find  the  Pontifical  creed,  on  the  pain  of 
aeidi.  Wtothst  liberty!  Henoe  I  say,  that  fiberty  of  opinioD 
ia  ov  fceinglBil  eenmiariei  is  a  mere  form,  to  aey  notfaiiig  of  tbo 
draaAMnv  wi  cntieiam  by  which  erery  original  msnd  is  toitimd 
iato  anfalif  prepiiety.  The  whole  boasted  liberty  of  the  stodeat 
eoBWH  ia  m  ehoiee  of  obaios,  —  a  choice  ofjiandcnffb^-— whether 
be  wil  wear  the  Presbyterian  bandcnfii,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Epia- 
espal,  or  oiiiar  Efaogelical  handcnfis.  Hence  it  has  now  come  Id 
pBM  that  the  minirtry  themaekes  dare  not  stndy  the  Bible.  Laife 
portioBa  thereof  are  seldom  touched.  It  lies  useless  Imnber ;  or 
if  they  do  study  and  search,  they  cannot  show  their  people  what 
they  Snd  there.  There  ia  something  criminal  in  saying  anything 
new.  It  is  shocking  to  utter  words  that  ha?e  not  the  mould  of 
age  opoo  them.  — Emry  Ward  Beecher, 

PaofioMTiAL  Mission  op  Rkligious  Denominations.— Hia- 
toiy  is  dinaer  than  we  are  apt  to  think ;  the  wanderings  of  the 

\  spirit  after  truth  are  not  all  delusion  and  loss ;  extremes, 
r  terrible,  bare  instruction  in  them  which  could  nerer  oth- 

\  be  realised  ;  and  antagonisms  of  opinion  bare  displayed  or 
eded  forth  a  mental  tension^  with  which  the  worid  could  ill  die- 
pease.  It  has  been  the  providential  mission  of  one  party  to  main- 
tasB  the  validity  of  dirine  authoriiy  in  religion ;  it  has  been  the 
oasuon  of  another  to  advocate  the  claims  of  reason,  and  the  light 
ttat  ia  within  ua ;  it  has  ofttimes  been  the  aim  of  a  third  to  recon- 
cile the  cliims  of  the  two,  and  bring  the  Christian  world  into  har- 
mony and  {>eace.  By  few,  comparatively,  has  it  been  seen  that 
we  should  purchase  the  ascendency  either  of  authority  or  of  rea- 
ma  at  a  dear  rate  ;  yea,  that  it  were  an  unfruitful  repose  to  con- 
anniate  a  perfect  reconciliatioii  of  the  two,  before  the  fulness  of 
ttatioie  ^  eoow ;  bat  that  in  their  very  antagonism  we  haTO  the 
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mem  spring  of  real  progress ;  and  that,  in  the  oontinual  separa- 
tion efieeted  by  the  reaton^  we  are  marching  onwards  to  an  e?er 
higher,  broader,  and  more  catholic  unity,  in  the  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  all  that  is  truly  implied  in  iUvine  auihwriiy,  —  MoreWs 
Bhilosaphy  of  Religion. 

Deterioration  of  the  Human  Rack  by  Vaccination.  —  A 
French  physician  has  just  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of 
the  '*  Physical  and  Moral  Degeneration  of  the  Human  Race  caused 
by  Vaccination."  The  startling  theory  that  Jenner,  who  for  more 
than  half  a  century  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  great- 
est benefactors  of  humanity,  was  in  fact  the  principal  author  of 
cholera  and  a  host  of  modern  diseases,  has  been  broached  before, 
but  without  exciting  much  attention.  Now,  however,  the  Impe- 
rial Academy  of  Medicine  has  placed  the  subject  on  their  papter 
for  discussion.  — London  Leader, 
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[Under  tb©  edit<iriftl  CJire  of  Rer,  W*  IJ»  Ealky,  of  Alton,  IllmoU, 
to  whom  aU  GommuniciLtlcmB  for  iu  pages  are  to  be  addressed.] 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  CON- 
FERENCE  OF  WESTERN  UNITARIAN  CHURCH- 
ES,  HELD  IN  BUFFALO,  JUNE  13-16,  1855. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  Western  I'nitariai; 
Churches  commenced  its  session  at  Bufialo,  N.  Y.,  on 
Thursday  morning,  the  14th  of  June,  in  the  Unitarian 
church.  The  introductory  sermon  was  preached,  on  the 
previous  evening,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  of  New  York. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  nine  o'clock  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ho- 
mer, the  President  of  the  Conference,  who  opened  ijie  ses- 
sion with  prayer.  At  the  close  of  the  devotional  exercises, 
the  President  appointed  the  following  committees  ;  and 
while  the  business  of  the  Conference  was  preparing,  a  short 
recess  was  taken  to  allow  an  opportunity  for  social  conver- 
sation. 

Committee  on  Members.  Rev.  A.  H.  Conant,  Rev.  ^^  . 
D.  Haley,  E.  C.  Sprague,  Esq. 

Cnriimittee  on  Business.  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  Rev.  J. 
H.  Hey  wood,  U.  T.  Howe,  Esq. 

Committee  on  Finance.  IMessrs.  Ward,  Loverinir,  and 
Morrill. 

The  Conference  being  called  to  order,  the  Committeu  on 
Members   reported  that    the    following    places,  witliin    the 
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bounds  of  the  Conference,  were  represented  by  clerical  or 
lay  delegates  :  — St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Rockford,  III. ;  Quincy, 
III. ;  Peoria,  III. ;  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  IVIeadville,  Pa. ;  Marietta, 
Ohio  ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Jackson,  Mich. ; 
Geneva,  III. ;  Elgin,  III. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Columbus,  Ohio ; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Chicago,  III.;  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. ;  Austinburg,  Ohio ;  Alton,  III. 

They  also  reported  visiting  delegates  from  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  the  Unitarian  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  Meadville  Divinity  School,  and 
from  the  following  places  :  —  Syracuse,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Boston,  Deerfield,  Mass. ;  San  Francisco,  California  ;  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  committee  reported  the  following  order  of  busi- 
ness :  — 

TnuRsbAT.  —  Reports  from  the  Churches ;  Mr.  Liver- 
morels  Report  on  Resolutions  for  Discussion. 

Friday.  —  Mr.  Shippen's  Report ;  Report  on  Sunday- 
School  Manual ;  Report  on  Antioch  College. 

Saturday.  —  Report  of  Executive  Committee  ;  Treas- 
urer's Report ;  Report  of  Committee  on  Districts  ;  Choice 
of  Officers. 

The  President,  in  his  usual  felicitous  style,  and  with 
much  affection,  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  guests  who 
had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  to  join  in  this  annual 
celebration.  He  referred  to  the  time,  some  twenty-five 
years  since,  in  Boston,  when  it  was  talked  of  sending  a 
missionary  beyond  the  Hudson  River  to  the  West,  to  see  if 
there  was  in  that  section  any  opportunity  for  missionaries 
to  work  with  effect  in  promoting  the  cause.  One  was  sent, 
who  after  a  time  came  back,  and  reported  no  great  pros- 
pect of  success.  As  he  looked,  last  night  and  this  morn- 
ing, upon  the  assemblage  that  had  come  together,  he  could 
not  but  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast  exhibited. 
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E.  C.  Sprague^  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  laity  of  ByflTalo, 
eKtentled  a  warm  and  elocjuent  invitation  lo  all  who  had 
coijie,  to  make  themselves  happy  in  the  Buffalo  homesteacf 
t/pon  this  annual  thanksgiving  of  ihe  Unitarian  family. 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  its 
btistnesi  in  the  order  reported  by  ihe  committee. 

REPOBTS  FROM  THE  CHIFHCHES. 

Her.  C.  A.  Staples  reporieJ  the  church  at  Mead  villa,  Pa.  His 
conaacLioa  with  the  church  commenced  eleven  mooihs  pravloualy, 
md  though  a  very  great  progress  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  so 
shot!  2  ume,  yet  he  thought  he  could  di^over  a  viaible  growth  of  re- 
tig  loua  life  in  the  congregation,  The  Sunday  school  was  very  pros- 
perous, numbering  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  scholars  ;  and  much 
assistance  was  received  in  that  departmen^  from  the  i?tu(leiiis  in 
the  Divinity  School,  who  had  been  untiring  in  their  ellurts  to  ad- 
vance that  most  important  branch  of  the  church.  There  had  been 
fifteen  additions  to  the  church  during  the  year,  but  the  coii*i;repa- 
tion  was  not  very  largely  increased,  owing  to  removals. 

Rev.  a.  a.  Livermokk  said  :  — 

The  report  from  Cincinnati  was  not  materially  different  frctm  that 
of  last  year.  During  the  winter  months  a  weekly  gallicrin<:  was 
held  from  house  to  house  of  the  ladies  of  the  Society,  to  make  up 
garments  for  the  Relief  Union,  to  be  distributed  to  the  jioor  of  the 
city.  Several  hundred  of  substantial  and  useful  articles  were  tluis 
provided. 

Money  raised  during  the  year  for  various  benevolent  ohjeeis  was 
Sl,4-10.80.  More  of  a  social  spirit  had  been  awakened  in  the  So- 
ciety. The  old  church  had  ceased  to  be  safe  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, on  account  of  a  defective  roof.  The  Society  had  held  several 
meetings  preparatory  to  repairing  the  old  church  or  buildin<;  a 
new  one.  The  hope  was  to  select  a  new  site  and  erect  a  new 
edifice.  The  Society  had  ample  ability  to  do  it,  if  ihey  were  so 
disposed.  Such  an  enterprise  would  in  itself  be  of  great  service 
in  developing  a  social  and  religious  interest.  Worship  was  now 
held  in  a  public  hall  in  the  city. 
10* 
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He  was  also  happy  to  state,  that,  ia  regard  to  Pittsburg,  there 
were  two  delegates  present.  He  bad  learned  that  a  strong  and 
deep  interest  was  felt  by  Unitarians  in  that  place  in  the  cause,  and 
in  reviving  the  Society,  and  had  strong  hopes  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. He  also  hoped  that  during  the  year  a  missionary  would  be 
sent  to  that  quarter. 

As  regards  Ohio,  he  could  say  that  accounts  were  encouraging 
and  prospects  brightening.  That  State  is  no  longer  represented 
by  a  single  bishop :  laborers  are  at  work  in  different  sections,  with 
good  effect.  He  was  happy  to  announce  that  Columbus  was  rep- 
resented by  delegates. 

Rev.  a.  D.  Mayo  reported  from  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  December,  1853,  he  went  to  Cleveland  and  preached  three 
sermons.  Several  previous  attempts  had  been  made  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  Liberal  Society,  but  without  success.  When  he  arrived , 
he  found  about  two  hundred  persons  all  eager  for  the  foundation 
of  such  a  church,  and,  after  having  preached  a  third  sermon, 
$1,000  was  raised  to  establish  one.  He  commenced  his  ministry 
in  October,  with  a  congregation  of  three  hundred  persons.  On 
the  1st  of  December  he  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  to  young 
men,  the  audiences  always  being  composed  of  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred persons.  His  present  congregation  consists  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  persons,  one  third  of  whom  were  Unita- 
rians, one  third  Universalists,  and  one  third  belonged  to  no  sect, 
had  no  creed,  and  cared  for  none.  A  number,  about  twenty,  had 
not  been  inside  of  a  church  for  ten  years,  and  these  are  now  the 
most  zealous  laborers  in  the  cause.  Last  winter  the  system  of 
social  meetings  was  established,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the 
Society  might  get  fully  acquainted.  A  Sabbath  school  had  also 
been  established,  now  numbering  some  fifly  scholars.  At  present 
they  have  a  very  good  place  of  worship,  and  think  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  they  will  be  able  to  build  a  church  edifice. 

Being  asked  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Unitarian  cause 
in  Northern  Ohio,  Mr.  Mayo  stated  that  throughout  that  section 
of  the  State  there  was  gradually  peering  forth  from  the  mists  of 
Orthodoxy,  which  had  enshrouded  the  Reserve,  a  most  decided 
feeling  of  disgust  at  the  intolerance  of  Calvinism,  and  a  desire  to 
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be  freed  ftom  the  bonda  of  big^otry  which  had  reigned  there  so 
tong.  The  weight  which  had  so  long'  reeled  ufKin  ihc  commimitj 
mtmhmg  gradually  remoifcd.  So  long  had  they  been  gripping 
sbout  ia  the  t<ig9  of  Calvinism,  and  many  had  beeome  t>o  bewil- 
dered, that  first  some  had  taken  to  Millerism,  and  anon  to  Spirit- 
ntlimnf  io  order  that  they  might  have  some  creed  other  than 
that  of  strait-laced  Orthodoxy*  The  intelli|rent  portion  of  the* 
people  were  seeking  some  liberal  exposition  of  Chrialianity,  and 
have  it  they  would,  A  good  opening  for  a  Unitarian  ehurch  ex* 
isiaef  at  AJcron  ;  and  if  four  strong  miesionaries  were  sustained  in 
ObJo,  the  field  wotild  be  foond  fry  it  fu  I  enough  to  compensate  for 
tlie  'tutlay. 

Ret.  T.  M^  Moultoh  of  Auetinburg,  Ohio,  said  that  his  parish 
iinot  31  great  dty,  or  even  a  large  village.  It  h  an  nErricuIuiral 
locality,  with  a  thickly  settled  and  intelligent  populatioiMiio.Mly  of 
Connecticut  origin.  The  church  at  Austinburg  was  the  lirst  or 
second  established  on  the  "  Western  Reserve."  It  was  fratlu  red 
by  the  Rex.  J.  Badger,  an  Orthodox  Congregational  niis.-i.onary, 
and  remained  Calvinistic  until  about  two  years  ago,  w  lieii,  in  (-(jn- 
sequence  of  the  introduction  of  Uiiitarian  literature  by  an  cncr- 
gelic  layman,  the  church  divided,  fully  one  half  bciiiiz  rmtarian. 
This  portion  purchased  the  church,  which  had  previously  helDiiLicd 
to  an  individual.  They  had  incurred  a  deht  of  $600  in  doiiMj  this, 
but  had  raised  $400  for  other  purposes.  He  believed,  that,  hav- 
ing passed  the  ordeal  of  the  first  year,  the  Society  would  hereafter 
maintain  its  position,  although,  from  th^  fact  of  its  beiiiir  the  first 
Unitarian  church  on  the  Reserve,  efforts  were  made  to  ern.>li  it. 
They  number  from  thirty-five  to  forty  families,  and  have  a  rieuti-h- 
ing  Sunday  school,  with  a  small  library. 

Rev.  C.  a.  Staples  reported  a  prosperous  stale  of  thiiips  at 
Jefferson,  near  Austinburg. 

N.  Ward,  Ks(\.  spoke  for  the  church  at  Marietta,  Ohin.  Tlie 
Srjciety  was  recently  organized  and  few  in  number.  They  w  ere 
about  to  build  a  church  which  would  seat  five  hundred  jieeple, 
and  when  they  could  obtain  a  minister  he  had  no  douht  it  would 
be  filled.  He  remarked  that  Marietta  was  one  of  the  (dile.-t  lowns 
in  Ohio,  contained  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  half  a  (h./cn 
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Orthodox  churches,  and  one  Catholic  church,  be  believed.  Cal- 
Tinism  was  strong  there,  but  the  influences  of  Liberal  Christianity 
were  at  work.  As  an  evidence,  be  staged  that  on  many  occasions 
ministers  of  the  Orthodox  faith  had  visited  him,  proposing  compro- 
mises to  the  effect  that,  **  if  be  would  cease  distributing  Unitarian 
tracts  and  books,  they  would  preach  no  more  sermons  against  that 
sect,"  all  of  which  propositions  he  respectfully  declined.  Last  win- 
ter he  published  a  declaration  of  his  religious  principles,  setting 
forth  his  views  in  a  most  decided  manner,  in  regard  to  the  church 
he  wished  to  establish ;  soon  after  which,  men  and  women  of  all 
sects  of  the  Orthodox  called  on  him,  and  congratulated  him,  stat- 
ing that  his  declaration  exactly  met  their  views,  and  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  join  him.  If  at  the  East  they  had  any  clergy- 
man who  had  nothing  else  to  do,  he  hoped  he  might  be  sent  out 
there.    He  would  agree  to  take  care  of  bim. 

Dr.  Eels,  Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Columbus, 
was  next  called  upon,  and  remarked  that  in  that  city  there  were 
several  families  of  Unitarians  who  were  warmly  and  devotedly  at- 
tached to  that  faith,  and  earnestly  desired  the  formation  of  a  regu- 
larly organized  Society  there,  and  that  they  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  support  one.  During  last  winter,  they  had  preaching 
every  afternoon ;  and  the  friends  intend  to  persevere  in  their  efforts 
to  form  themselves  into  a  regularly  organized  congregation. 

Rev.  T.  J.  MuMFORD  stated  that  the  church  in  Detroit  was  o  - 
ganized  five  years  ago.  The  infant  church  gradually  strengthened 
and  made  all  the  progress  to  be  expected,  until  it  has  gained  a 
position  of  security  beyond  the  reach  of  Calvinistic  attempts  to 
overthrow  it.  Their  church,  which,  after  great  discouragements 
from  the  loss  of  the  first  building  when  almost  completed,  they 
had  succeeded  in  erecting  free  from  debt,  contained  a  hundred  and 
twelve  pews,  of  which  eighty  were  rented.  There  are  about  five 
hundred  persons  connected  with  the  congregation.  The  morning 
attendance  usually  averages  about  two  hundred  and  fiAy,  and  the 
evening  service  fully  five  hundred.  During  the  year,  $1,000  had 
been  raised  for  purposes  outside  of  current  expenses,  in  addi- 
tion to  $  300  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  They  were  thinking  of 
establishing  a  ministry  at  large,  if  a  suitable  man  could  be  found 
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Grille  work  ;  and  be  thought  from  $GOQ  to  $8D{>  would  be  fur- 
inshed  Cut  that  object  vviihuiit  anj  dilTiculty.  During  the  year  he 
hHl  solemn ized  sis  marriages^  bapti^d  twdre,  attended  Mieen  fii- 
uetal^  and  received  Bixty-five  persona  into  I  he  church.  He  had 
preach^  on  several  octaeinns  in  the  towns  about  Detroit  un  the 
St.  Cbir,  and  had  bright  hopes  of  the  continvied  progress  of  lib- 
eral Chrifidaniiy  in  that  section. 

HwY.  D.  A*  Russell,  being  called  upon,  reported  hie  missionary 
tabors  at  KalamasoOf  Michigan,  Last  April  he  received  ati  invi- 
^tioa  to  TLeit  the  Unitarian  church  in  Lock  port,  Illinois.  He 
took  a  missionary  tout  through  that  section,  wilh  the  ide^  of  He*- 
Ibc^h^  the  field  most  needing  the  servicer  of  the  missionary. 
Aft<*r  n  thf>rfTit^h  jniirn^v  iliTonrjh  that  portion  of  the  opiintry, 
Kalamazoo  was  chosen  as  the  spot  deserving  of  missionary  Inbor. 
Afier  having  concluded  to  locate  in  tliat  place,  lie  fmind  it  very 
difiicull  lo  procure  a  place  of  worship.  On  the  25lh  ot'  I'chruary 
last,  he  obtained  the  use  of  the  Fireman's  Hall,  not  very  .suitiilijo, 
but  the  only  one  to  be  had  in  the  place.  Since  that  tliiif  hr-  lias 
been  ^rreatly  cncouranred  with  the  pro^rross  made  in  ili(>  r;iu-t\ 
His  largest  number  of  hearers  has  been  sixty-five.  r'o[isi(lcMin<: 
this  is  the  strong-hold  of  the  Baptists,  the  cause  of  Littcral  Cliris- 
tianity  continues  and  is  steadily  a(lvanrin<r.  Friends  lia\e  been 
gathered  around  us,  and  our  force  is  increasiiin^. 

Mr.  Russell  remarked,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  fretlin^^  iD^^eib- 
ex  a  Sabbath  school  numbering  thirty-five,  but  they  lacked  I'nnds 
wherewith  to  purchase  a  library.  He  stated  that  he  hail  been  un- 
able to  find  one  copy  of  Channing's  Works  in  that  viciniiy.  'Die 
opposition  to  that  class  of  books  prevailed  most  deci(b'<lly  in  that 
ieciion.  The  people  had  never  heard  but  one  doctrine  ;  many  of 
them  could  but  draw  the  conclusion  that  '*Go(l  was  a  most  ex- 
acting: and  unreasonable  being."  These  people  were  eonstanily 
withdrawing  from  such  tenets,  and  are  seeking  some  more  lilxral 
c^e  of  religious  faith. 

During  the  coming  year  they  hoped  to  worship  in  a  place  better 
adapted  to  tlie  Society. 

Rev.  Mr.  MuMFORD  remarked,  that  one  copy  of  Dr.  ("banning  s 
Works  might  be  found  in  the  Baptist  library  at  Kalamazeo. 
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Riv.  R.  R.  Shippen  of  Chicago  wis  next  called  opoD,  and 
stated  that  at  the  Conference  last  year  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
at  the  next  Conference  he  could  report  the  erection  of  a  new 
church  edifice ;  but  owing  to  the  extreme  sickness  prevailing  in 
that  city  last  summer,  most  of  his  Society  left  the  country,  and 
subsequently  came  on  the  monetary  pressure,  so  that  the  en- 
terprise has  been  stopped.  Nevertheless,  the  Society  had  con- 
eluded  to  enlarge  their  present  edifice  materially.  Forty  new 
pews  are  to  be  added,  thirty-five  of  which  will  be  surely  taken. 
ICr.  Shippen  brought  with  him  an  invitation  to  the  Confer- 
ence to  meet  in  that  city  next  year.  The  Sunday  school  he 
reports  not  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  could  be  desired,  owing 
to  a  difficulty  in  getting  teachers.  He  had  adopted  the  plan  of 
administering  the  sacrament  previous  to  dismissing  the  congre- 
gation. The  relations  existing  between  his  Society  and  those  of 
other  religious  denominations  were  of  the  most  gratifying  and 
pleasing  nature,  the  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling  existing. 

Rev.  a.  H.  Con  ant  presented  the  following  report  from 
Geneva,  Illinois. 

The  regular  attendants  and  members  of  the  Society  number 
about  eighty  adults,  and  we  may  reckon  about  as  many  more 
transient  persons  who  are  occasional  attendants.  The  present 
number  of  communicants  is  forty,  of  which  twelve  have  been  add- 
ed during  the  year,  about  one  half  from  the  Sunday  school. 

Sunday  school  has  sixty  to  seventy-five  pupils ;  much  of  the 
interest  felt  in  the  Sunday  school  is  the  result  of  a  good  library. 
One  of  the  ladies  of  the  Society,  who  has  been  an  invalid  for  ten 
years  under  the  care  of  various  eminent  physicians  of  New  Eng- 
land, has,  in  her  absence  from  us  to  beguile  the  hours  of  loneliness 
and  suffering,  been  making  fancy  articles  for  a  fair  in  aid  of  the 
Sunday  school.  With  the  assistance  of  some  friends  whom  she 
enlisted  in  the  enterprise,  she  obtained  and  has  sent  us,  partly 
in  books,  and  the  balance  in  cash,  $  100  as  the  results  of  her  fair 
for  the  Sunday-school  library. 

Our  ladies*  sewing-circle  meets  weekly,  and  is  a  pleasant  and 
social  gathering. 

Our  contribution  to  the  Western  Conference  was  made  by  col- 
lection in  the  church,  and  amounted  to  $  26.08. 
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We  are  now  about  enlarging  our  house  of  worabip,  by  the  ad- 
ihioti  of  twenty  feet  to  the  length,  at  a  cost  of  $600.  Indivjcfoalfl 
of  our  Society  have  conirrbuied  geRerously  to  the  aid  of  Presby* 
leruna  in  building  a  chnreh  ;  from  $  300  to  S  4f>0  hnye  been  g^iven 
fmm  our  Society  to  Ihb  object.  EBtJmatitig  ihb  with  other  con- 
tributions, something  uT^r  $1,000,  besides  the  usual  current  ex* 
pen  sea  of  the  Society ,  has  been  raised  for  religious  purposes* 

In  a  rois!  dislTzct  in  the  town  of  CainploOy  where  1  have 
been  preaching  a  part  of  the  time  fof  two  or  three  years  as  a 
mlmitm^Ty  of  the  Soeieiy  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  a 
S<jdety  has  been  recently  organized,  consisting  of  thirty  memberSi 
Onr  plaee  of  worship  is  a  school-house  in  a  grove;  our  ooogrega- 
tHHi  and  the  Society  is  composed  of  farmers  and  ifieir  famiiied 
ftwn  the  fiUTrotindmg  prairie,  t^  moat  of  whom  UnitariiiaUm  waa 
unknown  previous  la  the  t'stal)li??|inienl  of  finr  mectiiir!?*  fWr  wi^r- 
ship,  A.  large  proportjnn  :ire  ym]ii|T  r^en  and  women,  who  ^«jt.'iti 
[Q  lake  a  warm  interest  in  our  relirriuiis  eorvteea. 

Hrv.  J.  R.  McFAnLA>n  of  Peoria,  Illinois^  gave  nn  uc*"<Mjjit 
of  the  foundation  of  the  church  ai  Pt?uria  during  Iht^  pn^l  yc';ir. 
He  hid  encountered  ijrcat  ditTieuiues,  but  the  chureh  \\i\i^  riuw  on 
a  firiri  Stasis.  Peori:i  is  acf^nirn]  und  inipcsrlanl  posilion  ri-  ri'i.^^rds 
the  ^)tate  of  Illinois,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  ai  :uiy  sacri- 
fice lo  build  up  a  Liberal  ISociety  there.  They  have  a  ijdod  Sim- 
day  school,  well  attended  by  scholars,  and  well  furiii.^lnd  wiili 
teachers.  Their  prospects  were  very  encouraf^ing,  but  thi  y  w  ore 
much  in  need  of  a  suitable  place  of  worship  ;  they  had  [luicli.i.sed 
a  lot,  and  have  raised  $  2,000  toviards  the  church,  and  he  canitstly 
hoped  for  assistance  from  the  wealthier  and  ohler  churchc  s  m  ilie 
East  and  West.  He  felt  that  Peoria  was  deserving  ui'  our  sym- 
pathy, from  the  noble  efforts  his  people  were  makinjj  to  sii>iain 
themselves  amidst  great  antagonism.  From  its  location,  and  the 
character  of  its  population,  be  looked  for  the  most  encoiirauing 
results  from  any  sacrifices  that  at  the  outset  might  be  neci  ^sary. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Haley  of  Alton  reported  the  buildmjz  of  a 
church  to  be  completed  thjs  autumn.  They  were  under  nroat 
obligations  to  the  Society  at  St.  Louis  for  its  fraternal  gcncrdsiiy. 
About  $4,000  had  been  raised  for  various  purposes,  including  cur- 
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rent  expenses.  The  poor  had  heen  cared  for  physically  as  well  as 
spiritually.  The  social  inflaences  in  his  Society  had  been  much 
strengthened  by  monthly  assemblies  at  the  houses  of  his  parish- 
ioners, and  they  were  a  united,  harmonious,  and  happy  people. 
In  the  region  about  Alton,  Unitarian  sentiments  seemed  to  be  the 
natural  theology  of  the  country,  and  everywhere  the  books  and 
preaching  of  Liberal  Christianity  found  a  hearty  welcome.  In 
the  prosecution  of  his  labors  he  had  found  a  most  abundant 
blessing  and  compensation  in  the  softening  of  prejudices,  and 
many  now  would  greet  him  warmly,  who,  two  years  ago,  honestly 
but  erroneously  regarded  him  an  infidel  and  pestilent  fellow.  He 
could  now  thank  God  for  the  kindly  and  fraternal  sympathies  of 
the  laity  of  all  denominations  in  his  own  city,  and  he  would  most 
heartily  rejoice  if  he  could  say  as  much  for  the  clergy.  There 
was  a  church  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Alton,  for  which 
he  wished  to  ask  the  sympathy  of  the  Conference.  At  Hillsboro', 
Illinois,  a  young  brother  was  laboring  with  good  success,  and  the 
people  were  much  encouraged  by  the  hope  that,  after  a  lapse  of 
fifteen  years,  their  church,  which  is  built  and  paid  for,  would 
again  be  filled  with  eager  listeners  to  the  pure  Gospel.  In  con- 
clusion, he  invited  the  Conference  to  hold  its  next  session  at 
Alton,  assuring  them  of  a  homely  but  hearty  welcome. 

The  hour  having  arrived,  the  Conference  adjourned  till 
3  o'clock. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

The  Conference  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  After 
being  called  to  order, 

Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  reported  the 
continued  prosperity  of  that  church.  During  the  year  much  ben- 
efit had  been  derived  from  weekly  evening  meetings  for  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  Report  of  Judge  Pirtle,  presented  at  the 
last  session,  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  Louisville, 
and  much  good  had  been  done  by  it ;  and  the  subsequent  con- 
troversies in  books  and  newspapers  had  been  very  beneficial. 
He  thought  Unitarianism  was  suited  to  all  classes,  and  ought  not 
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to  be  ewea  thaoiedcally  limited  to  the  intellectual  and  refined.  It 
was  good  for  the  oommon  people,  and  ought  to  be  addressed  to 
tbem  as  weD  as  to  others.  Unitarianism  was  not  a  system  of 
BQfatioiie,  lor  it  only  negatived  what  was  false  and  supplanted 
tbs  Goepel  truth.  * 

RcT.  Dr.  Eliot  being  absent,  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  at 
Sl  Louis  waa  reported  by  S.  A.  Ramlbtt,  Esq.,  as  follows :  — 

General  QnuiUion.  —  The  Society  continues  in  about  the  aame 
eonditiofl  ae  last  year.  The  congregation  is  perhaps  a  little  lar^ 
ger,  and  hot  few  aeats  are  now  for  rent.  Religioua  interest  is,  on 
the  whole,  well  sustained. 

CommtmicanU.  — There  haTC  been  added  to  the  number,  from' 
Ifay  1st,  1854,  to  May  1st,  1855,  thirty-six  members  of  the 
chureh.  Tlie  number  of  deaths,  four.  Nearly  all  of  the  addi- 
tions have  been  young  persons. 

BapHsnu, — There  have  been  twenty-two  infants  or  young 
children  haptiaed,  and  ten  adults. 

Marriages*  —  Twelve  couples  have  been  united  in  matrimony* 

Deaths.  —  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  Society  has  beea 
thirty-five,  of  which  eighteen  were  young  children.  Only  five 
adults  eould  be  considered  as  strictly  members  of  the  Society. 
The  rest  were  incidentally  brought  under  my  care. 

Wednesday  Evening  Religious  Meetings  have  been  regularly 
continued  from  October  Ist  to  May  Ist.  The  attendance  has 
averaged  fiAy  to  sixty  ;  a  great  deal  of  interest  manifested. 

B'Ude  Class  for  Ladies,  —  This  was  commenced  November  Ist, 
lad  continued  to  May.  Every  Saturday  aflemoon.  Attendance, 
twenty-five  to  thirty. 

Sunday  School,  —  This  is  in  very  good  condition,  and  numbers 
twenty-nine  teachers,  male  and  female,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  scholars,  —  seventy-eight  boys  and  ninety-six  girls ; 
in  infiint  dass  of  about  thirty-five  children  has  been  formed. 

Music,  —  Thia  is  as  good  as  it  well  can  be.  Nearly  all  the 
Biembers  of  the  choir  are  members  of  the  church,  and  it  is  very 
Bure  for  any  one  of  them  to  be  absent.  I  have  known  six  or  seven 
BOttths  to  occur  without  a  aingle  absence.  I  think  that,  on  the 
trarage,  we  have  the  best  ehurch  mouc  that  I  ever  heard. 
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Charitable  Association,  —  By  the  organization  of  the  church, 
every  memher  is  also  a  member  of  a  charitable  association,  with 
which  all  persons  in  the  congregation  may  co-operate.  It  has 
this  year  (October,  1854)  re-established  a  Ministry  at  Large, 
under  care  of  Rev.  C.  G.  Ward,  and  has  been  very  active. 
Throughout  the  winter,  from  October  to  April,  the  office  of  the 
association  was  open  daily  for  supply  of  the  poor  and  to  give 
them  work;  three  hundred  and  four  families,  comprising  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  individuals,  received  assistance. 

An  Industrial  School^  chiefly  for  boys,  has  been  established  as 
part  of  the  ''  Ministry  at  Large  "  operations.  The  average  at- 
tendance is  now  about  fifty-five,  from  the  poorest  families  in  the 
city.  Dinner  is  given  to  the  children  every  day.  This  school  is 
taught  by  Mrs.  Plummer,  and  is  under  the  general  care  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Ward. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer  stated  that,  without  marked  changes,  there 
was  a  continuance  of  growth  and  interest  in  the  church  at  Buffalo. 
The  Sabbath  school  numbered  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  children,  being  more  prosperous  than  it  had  been  for 
years.  The  Society  had  raised  $  2,000,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  its  maintenance.  The  poor  had  been  greatly  as- 
sisted, and  Bible  classes  formed. 

Rev.  S.  M.  Fowler  stated  that  the  church  in  Jackson,  Michi- 
gan, kept  its  visibility.  The  congregation  improved  in  numbers ; 
the  church  numbers  forty  members,  and  a  good  Sunday  school  is 
established. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke  of  Boston  expressed  great  interest  in  the 
church  at  Milwaukie.  A  minister  was  greatly  needed  there, 
and  if  one  was  settled  he  would  in  time  be  able  to  raise  an  influ- 
ential and  prosperous  parish. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bond,  who  has  lately  returned  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  via  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity at  those  distant  outposts. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Mat  said  he  was  unable  to  define  the  bound- 
ary between  the  East.and  West,  but  remarked  that  he  was 
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happj  to  be  here.  He  stated  that  ten  yean  rince  he  was 
called  to  preside  over  the  church  of  which  he  is  now  pas- 
tor. In  less  than  two  years  the  church  was  destroyed  by 
t  tornado.  He  then  gave  a  Tcry  interesting  account  of  his 
missionary  labors  in  that  vicinity  during  the  interval  of  the 
eoostmction  of  a  new  edifice.  His  Society  was  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition,  and  out  of  debt.  He  had,  since  his 
randeoce  in  Syracuse,  succeeded  in  circulating  about  two 
hundred  copies  of  Dr.  Channing^s  works. 

Tins  closed  the  verbal  reports.  From  the  eommunica* 
tions  of  chnrches  whose  delegates  were  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent, the  Secretary  presents  the  following  extracts. 

Dixon,  III.  —  The  following  communication  was  received 
from  Hev.  L.  C.  Kelset,  pastor  of  the  church :  — 

«« Dixoa  m  a  point  which  has  formerly  been  within  the  sphere 
of  Brother  Cooant'e  missionary  labors.  Through  his  persefer- 
aoce  the  seed  was  sown,  and  by  his  energy  the  germ  started,  which 
ii  now  besring  fruit.  I  commenced  my  labors  here  the  first  of  last 
October.  After  continuing  two  months,  we  called  a  meeting  for 
oiganisation.  At  this  meeting  only  six  persons  were  present, 
and  with  this  number  we  organized  the  First  Unitarian  Congrega- 
tkmal  Society  in  Dixon.  During  the  winter,  it  was  sometimes 
rery  difficult  to  tell  whether  we  had  vitality  enough  to  lire  or  not. 
But  ss  spring  opened,  a  new  life  seemed  to  run  through  our  So- 
ciety, and  we  feel  confident  that  we  ahall  not  die,  but  live  and 
frosper.  We  now  number  in  our  Society  twenty,  and  among 
Uiem  are  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  men  in  the 
place.  The  average  number  of  our  congregation  this  spring  has 
been  about  scTenty,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  The  principal 
thing  which  we  now  need  to  insure  constant  progress  as  a  society 
is  a  permanent,  pi  ace  of  our  own  for  worship.  Feeling  this  great 
need,  the  members  of  the  Society  have  recently  been  taking 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  erect  a  church* 
About  one  thousand  dollars  have  already  been  subscribed,  and 
about  one  thousand  more  will  be  needed  to  erect  a  small  and  neat 
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house,  nvhich  will  meet  the  present  demand.  We  shall  probably 
be  able  to  raise  our  subscription  to  about  tweWe  hundred  dollars. 
For  the  balance  we  rely  upon  foreign  aid.'' 

Keokuk,  Iowa.  —  The  following  is  from  the  trustees  of 
the  church  in  Keokuk  :  — 

"  One  year  ago  last  October,  a  few  friends  of  Liberal  Christian- 
ity in  this  city,  of  Tarious  shades  of  religious  belief,  united  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  themselves  into  a  Unitarian  society  for  the 
support  of  public  worship.  By  the  aid  of  this  Conference,  they 
were  enabled  to  secure  the  services  of  Rev.  L.  Whitney  as  their 
preacher,  who  has  continued  his  labors  with  them  to  the  present 
time. 

**  Our  services.. were  at  first  held  in  a  large  public  hall  (now 
turned  into  a  theatre) ,  but  for  the  last  year  we  have  met  in  an 
upper  room  over  the  store  of  one  of  our  members.  Though  our 
congregations  have  been  fluctuating  in  numbers,  the  permanent 
attendance  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  It  varies  from  fifly 
to  one  hundred,  —  being  as  many  as  can  be  comfortably  seated  in 
the  room.  We  have  thirty-one  subscribers  for  the  support  of 
preaching :  perhaps  twenty-five  of  them  are  heads  of  families. 
Our  Sabbath  school  is  small,  and  we  have  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  up  the  interest  and  secure  the  attendance  of  teachers  and 
scholars.  Some  other  schools  offer  prizes  for  regular  attendance 
snd  bringing  in  more  scholars.  This  plan  secures  numbers, 
though  we  have  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  and  have 
not  resorted  to  any  such  policy. 

*'  Our  ladies,  during  the  past  winter,  formed  a  society  for  the 
help  of  the  poor  among  us,  and  have  done  mooh  good,  not  only  in 
supplying  food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  but  by  personal  visitation,  ad- 
vice, and  S3rmpathy.  Our  choir  of  singers,  though  small,  is  said 
to  be  the  best  in  the  place;  always  found  in  their  places  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  have  lately,  at  their  own  expense  mostly,  supplied 
themselves  with  a  fine  musical  instrument.  We  have  all  of  the 
elements  of  a  permanent,  energetic,  growing  society ;  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  our  chief  need  in  order  to  outward  prosperity 
is  a  suitable  place  of  worship.    HaTiog  leoeiTed  some  asauranoe 
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of  tid  fcom  •broad,  W6  Iwto  begun  tbo  work  in  aunotl  tt  home. 
We  bave  now  oo  our  enbeoription  peper  oier  ibur  thoaaaod  dol* 
Ian  sobecribed ;  and  hope  to  raiae  oobm  hondrede  more  among 
oar  own  citBena.  We  have  bargamed  for  a  oentxal  lot,  and  onlj 
twait  the  aaanrance  that  we  ahall  be  aUe  to  finiah,  in  order  to 
ommenee  a  permanent  atone  atmcture,  coating  ten  thooaand  dol- 
kia,*— a  boildi^g  worthj  of  onr  canae  and  growing  popolation. 
We  think  that  no  one  aoqoainted  with  the  rapid  growth  and  com* 
■tidal  advantagea  of  onr  plaoe  wooM  eonaider  thia  an  eztraYa- 
gttt  or  miatakfm  policy. 

"  Bnittg  the  paat  aiz  yean,  we  have  increaaed  from  a  popula- 
tion of  one  thooaand  to  aix  thooaand  aonla.  Situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  knrer  rapida  of  the  Miaaiaaippi,  for  half  of  the  aeaaon  we 
ue  practically  at  the  head  of  naTigation  ;  and  the  place  is  known 
u  the  *  Gate  City.*  This  ia  the  natural  outlet  of  the  Dea 
Momea  Valley,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  in  the  West ; 
and  its  vast  trade  for  two  hundred  miles  inland  now  oentrea  here. 
To  say  nothing,  then,  of  the  wants  of  our  present  population,  the 
prospect  is  that  in  a  few  years  such  a  house  would  be  filled  by 
immigration  alone.       , 

**Tbe  only  aid  which  we  liaTo  thus  far  receiTed  from  our 
frieoda  ia  a  donation  of  two  hundred  dollars  in  books  from  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  We  shall  dispose  of  most  of 
tbem  in  onr  own  ndnity,  and  hope  for  further  grants,  so  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  supply  other  parts  of  our  great  State  with  the 
only  and  perhaps  the  best  missionaries  which  we  are  at  present 
able  to  send  out.  During  the  past  few  days,  by  personal  applica- 
tioB,  our  pastor  has  sold  thirty  copies  of  Channing's  Works  to 
posons  who  will  read  them.  During  the  summer  months  he  pro- 
poses Tisiting  the  principal  towns  in  the  State,  to  put  them  into 
general  circulation  among  our  professional  and  reading  men.  If 
by  this  means  one  thousand  dollars  could  be  raised  towards  build- 
ing the  first  Unitarian  house  of  worship  in  the  great  State  of 
bwa,  how  could  the  books  be  disposed  of  to  better  advantage  t 

"  Who  can  tell  how  many  minds  would  thus  be  enlightened 
and  cheered,  how  many  troubled  hearts  comforted,  how  many 
lottls  BSfed,  how  many  new  aoeieties  raised  up  fh>m  the  good 
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seed  thus  broadly  scattered  over  this  yirgin  soil  ?  Will  not  our 
sister  churches  (not  more  known  for  wealth  than  liberality)  help 
us  in  this  our  day  of  necessity  ?  so  that  by  the  coming  autumn  we 
may  be  enabled  to  dedicate  the  first  Unitarian  house  of  worship  in 
Iowa  to  the  '  One  only  living  and  true  God  '  ? 

"  We  are  compelled  still  to  ask  your  aid  for  the  suppoit  of  the 
Gospel  amongst  us.  Our  pastor  is  without  property,  or  a  home ; 
and,  from  the  high  prices  of  rents  and  living  at  the  present  time, 
has  barely  a  support  from  our  subscriptions  and  the  funds  of  the 
Conference.  With  the  house  completed,  our  Society  enlarged, 
and  means  of  support  increased,  it  would  be  our  wish  to  repay  to 
those  in  like  circumstances  more  than  all,  with  interest" 

QuiNct,  III.  —  A  lady  delegate  from  Quincy  presented 
the  following  Report :  — 

'*  As  this  Society  has  been  reported  in  the  three  previous  ses- 
sions of  this  Conference,  its  early  history  is  probably  familiar  to 
most  of  you  ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  give  it  a  brief  notice,  and  also  to 
give  some  accoupt  of  the  religious  condition  of  Quincy  when  our 
first  pastor,  Ihe  Rev.  George  Moore,  came  among  us. 

'*  Fifteen  years  ago  last  winter,  protracted  meetings  were  held 
in  all  our  Protestant  churches  from  the  Episcopalians  to  the  Moz^ 
mons,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  our  citizens  for  their  energy  and 
perseverance  in  their  cause.  They  were  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  and  no  labor  was  spared  in  scattering  the  seeds  of 
their  peculiar  faith  in  our  new  soil ;  and  had  it  been  the  good  seed, 
it  would  have  ere  this  produced,  not  only  a  hundred,  but  a  thou- 
sand fold.  But  the  following  winter,  an  enemy,  as  they  believed^ 
came  and  sowed  tares,  and  they  thought  it  not  best  to  let  both 
grow  together  till  harvest,  but  to  set  to  work  and  root  them  up. 
At  length  it  «ras  concluded  that  the  Unitarian  minister  was  an 
excellent  man,  that  his  Society  were  a  very  good  people,  they 
really  pitied  them,  and  thought  they  were  sincerely  in  an  error ; 
and  as  we  bad  indeed  taken  a  very  modest  stand,  they  ceased  to 
fear  our  influence.  After  six  years  of  solitary  labor,  our  beloved 
pastor»  who  was  faithful  over  a  few  things,  was  taken  into  the  joy 
of  his  Lord.    He  was  succeeded  l>y  Mr.  De  Laoge,  who  was 
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wkh  us  about  two  yean,  and  he  (Mr.  De  Lange)  waa  succeeded 
by  RcT.  William  A.  Fuller,  who  resigned  his  charge  about  one 
jeir  since. 

**  Doriog  these  ministrations,  our  Society  was  almost  station- 
try.  Sunday  after  Sunday  have  we  looked  earnestly  at  our 
dioieb-door,  hoping  to  see  some  new  faces,  but  were  as  often  dis- 
appointed. These  men  were  faithful  and  devoted  to  their  work, 
but  the  Orthodox  were  constantly  working  against  them  by  series 
of  Bieetings  and  other  influences,  rendering  theirs  a  discouraging 


'*  A  few  months  since,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Billings,  of  Bridgeport, 
Cooo.,  came  to  us,  and  has  been  engaged  to  be  our  minister  for 
the  present,  and  he  may  in  truth  be  called  a  tiMological  Ishmael- 
ite.  He  has  taken  a  fearless  and  independent  ^tand,  not  on  the 
defensiTc,  but  the  offensive  side,  holding  up  the  popular  theology 
of  the  pVaoe  in  all  its  glaring  deformities.  This  course,  although 
it  might  not  be  thought  the  wisest  in  all  cases,  has  proved  by  its 
results  to  be  what  was  needed  in  ours.  He  is  awakening  thought 
among  the  young,  and,  like  the  leaven  hid  in  the  meal,  is  pro- 
doeiog  an  influence  felt  through  the  community.  Other  denomi- 
natioos  greatly  fear  his  power,  but  are  obliged  to  respect  him. 
He  lectured  before  the  Young  Men's  Association  from  the  Pres- 
byterian pulpit,  was  invited  to  perform  the  devotional  exercises  at 
the  meeting  of  the  County  Bible  Society,  and  is  the  ablest  cham- 
pion for  temperance  amongst  our  clergy.  Last  December,  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  we  have 
bad  the  great  gratification  of  seeing  our  house  filled,  and  in  one 
instance  many  had  to  go  away  for  want  of  a  place,  not  only  to 
sit,  but  to  stand. 

*'  The  congregations  are  of  the  most  intelligent  class  of  our 
citizens,  many  of  them  young  men,  almost  ready  to  give  up  all 
faith  in  Christianity,  on  account  of  the  absurdities  with  which  they 
had  heard  it  presented. 

"  Our  Sunday  school  numbered  twelve  at  its  commencement. 
We  have  now  eighty-one  scholars  on  the  roll,  fifty-seven  being 
the  average  number  since  January  Ist  of  this  year. 

"  The  Society  have  raised  about  one  thousand  dollars  this  year, 
part  of  which  will  go  to  pay  a  debt  of  the  church. 
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"  I  might  say  mach  more,  but  mast  DOt  forget  that  it  will  interest 
others  less  than  myself.  Feeling  a  little  sensitive  about  having 
our  Society  remain  in  obscurity  when  others  are  speaking  so  en- 
couragingly of  their  prospects,  I  have  made  out  this  account, 
unworthy  the  name  of  report,  tind  having  repeated  assurances 
both  from  the  East  and  the  West  of  your  sympathy,  I  rejoice 
in  those  assurances,  and  shall  rejoice  greatly  in  bearing  thena  to 
our  friends.  Some  have  expressed  anxiety  on  our  account,  but  I 
think  we  have  nothing  to  fear  ;  there  are  earnest  hearts  there,  and 
were  we  to  be  deprived  of  a  minister,  I  do  not  know  but  we 
would  go  to  the  church  and  sit  and  look  at  each  other  rather  than 
give  up  our  meeting. *% ' 

RocKFORD,  IiiEii  —  From  Rockford  the  following  was 
received  from  Rbv.  J.  Mubhat. 

"  Mr.  Windsor  left  'early  in  the  spring  of  1854.  From  that 
time  till  the  following  October,  the  church  was  without  preaching. 
A  few  lay  services  only  were  held.  During  that  interval,  I  re- 
ceived and  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  six  months.  For 
some  four  years  they  owned  and  used  a  small  frame  building, 
rather  uninviting  in  appearance.  They  conmienced  to  build  a 
new  church  about  a  year  ago.  According  to  contract,  it  should 
have  been  completed  in  October  last.  On  the  faith  of  that,  the 
old  house  was  sold,  and  had  to  be  given  up  in  November.  The 
new  one  not  being  ready,  we  obtained  a  school-room,  in  which  we 
held  our  meetings  through  the  winter.  It  was  unattractive  and 
uncomfortable.  People  really  interested  attended  very  faithfully, 
but  we  did  not  of  course  attract  many  strangers.  Before  the 
expiration  of  my  six  months'  engagement,  I  received  and  accepted 
a  unanimous  invitation  to  remain  a  year. 

''  Our  new  church  was  at  last  finished,  and  was  dedicated  on  the 
18th  day  of  April.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Rush  R. 
Shippen  of  Chicago.  I  was  ordained  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  A  considerable  number  of  brethren  joined  us  from  distant 
posts,  and  altogether  we  had  a  time  long  to  be  remembered  here. 

'*  Our  church  is  small,  but  very  tasteful.  The  material  of  which 
it  is  built  is  a  beaatifiil  cr0am-oolored  stooe.    The  style  is  Gothic, 
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— phio,  Imt  vary  bnatiral  in  ito  linplioity.  The  insido  ivwid- 
wBdCy  the  pulpit,  pews,  and  opeo  roof,  aie  gniMd  in  imitation  of 
mL  ThewiDdows  have  stained  ^lasa'  The  chaneel  orpalpit 
nasBS  is  vexy  large,  and  eofered  with  a  rieh  Brussels  carpet,  llie 
Hher  fimishiiigs  sie  sppropriate  and  tastefhl.  The  beaaty  and 
I  of  the  whole  is  Isrgely  owing  to  the  generosity  of  our 
in  Chicago.  *  Oar  ffieads  there  sent  us  two  splendid 
i  efaaqdelien,  pnlpit  and  gallery  larope,  a  fine  pnlpit  sofh, 
tnd  Bible.  The  chnreh  seats  abont  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
contains  sixty  pews.  The  entire  cost  will  be  about  $  8,000.  The 
psva  aie  rented,  none  are  sold. 

"  Wh«  I  came  here,  I  ibund  the  coapwgation  Tery  small. 
Ilroagh  the  winti^  I  think  they  did  not  sfh^u  orer  fifty  per- 
Mss.  Since  we  entered  our  new  church,  theyJ|wt  hsTO  STeraged 
M  ooe  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  the  sixty  pewr,  'fifty  are  already 
rented,  indudiBg  all  the  best  and  highest-priced  ones. 

*'  We  have  just  commenced  a  nice  little  Sunday  school,  with 
abont  thirty  children.  Through  the  winter  I  \m,i9  had  a  Tery 
istsrestiag  social  Bible  cbss,  and  the  ladies  ha^e  a  good  sewing 
toeisty. 

"  Altogether  I  am  greatly  encouraged,  and  exceedingly  well 
Mtiified  with  my  field  of  labor.  I  know  none  East  or  West  more 
Mnetive  to  me.  It  has,  of  course,  difilculties  and  discourage- 
tSMls  like  every  other.  But  the  Society  has  now  an  excellent 
Doeisea,  and  I  think  the  material  of  a  good,  earnest,  liberal  church 
h  here  and  coming.  I  doubt  not  that  earnest  and  faithful  labor 
irill  call  it  out,  and  organize  it.  May  God  bless  me  in  the  en- 
4etTor." 

Eanzas. — Rbv.  H.  B.  Burgess  writes  as  follows  from 
Topeka,K.T. 

"  By  unanimous  inyitation  of  the  people  here,*  I  was  inyited  to 
pieidi  ooe  half  of  the  time  with  them;  which  I  have  more  than 
tee,  as  my  colleague,  living  at  a  distance,  has  often  disappointed. 
I  have  found  friends,  and  those  who  seem  to  hear  with  interest 
The  hooka  from  the  East  did  not  arrive  till  about  a  month  since, 
and  then  very  much  damaged  from  wet.    Some  I  have  sold,  and  . 
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Others  I  have  gWen  a  'circuit.'  Perhaps  they  will  be  heard 
from. 

<<  My  own  shanty,  made  of.  green  boards,  which  was  soon  well 
ventilated,  has  been  our  place  of  worship  when  too  cold  for  the 
grove  to  serve  us  through  the  winter  and  early  spring.  We  now 
meet  in  a  boarding-hall.  We  have  been  endeavoring  to  bring  all 
together  in  one  society  for  the  present,  bift  the  tocsin  has  been 
sounded  by  Orthodox  brothers,  that  '  total  depravity  ^d  its  kin- 
dred doctrines  are  vital  to  true  piety,'  and  I  think  separate  meet- 
ings will  be  the  result. 

*'  Should  we  think  it  best  to  organize,  we  should  soon  num- 
ber twenty-five  at  tht  least,  perhaps  more.  The  largest  part  of 
these  are  young  moB  of  worth.  We  have  talked  about  a  place 
of  worshij),  and  tHik  that,  for  a  respectable  house,  we  can  raise 
$1,000  and  a  lot  free.  But  the  result  will  depend  upon  our 
friends  for  the  present.  If  we  can  have  a  house,  this  is  the  field 
of  labor ;  if  not,  perhaps  an  itinerant  system  would  be  better,  as 
all  the  ministers  lodge  about  the  towns." 

The  next  is  from  Rev.  W.  Bradley,  Belvidere,  III. 

"  Oar  cause  is  progressing  here,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  we 
could  wish,  and  certainly  not  as  rapidly  as  we  expect  it  will  when 
our  house  of  worship  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  now  contracted  for, 
and  is  to  be  finished  next  November.  It  is  a  small  house,  thirty- 
six  by  forty-six  feet.  It  is  to  be  well  finished,  and  have  a  belfry. 
This  is  small,  but  large  enough  for  our  present  wants.  When 
finished,  our  church  property  will  be  worth  some  $3,000.  Some 
$2,000  of  this  we  have  on  subscription,  and  expect  to  raise 
among  ourselves  some  $  400  or  $  500  more.  Our  friends  in  Bos- 
ton, for  our  encouragement,  have  sent  us  $  200.  So,  if  we  succeed 
in  getting  $  500  more  among  ourselves,  we  shall  be  able  to  pay 
for  the  house  without  much  trouble.  Our  people  here,  (only 
about  twenty  members  in  the  church,)  have  been  doing  nobly  in 
the  meeting-house  matter,  and  of  course  I  expect  will  support,  or 
almost  support  me,  as  soon  as  the  church  is  finished." 
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The  ivportf  from  tbe  ehuTches  haring  been  disposed  of, 
Sit.  a.  a.  Liybbmorb  moved,  '*Tbat  the  brethren 
fwaent  ftom  the  *  Christian  denomination*  be  invited  to 
Uke  part  in  our  deliberations,"  which  was  unanimously 
igreed  to. 

Tbe  Secretary  oooved  that  the  same  invitation  be  extend- 
ed to  tbe  officers  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
sad  of  tbe  Unitarian  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
snd  also  to  all  delegates  from  Unitarian  churches  without 
As  bounds  of  the  Conference.  This  was  also  passed  unan- 
unoQNy. 

Qb  motioQ,  the  Conference  adjourned.' 

The  Collation, 

On  Thunday  evening  the  delegate  were  invited  to  par- 
take of  a  sumptuous  collation,  furnished  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Buffiilo  congregation.  The  Secretary  is  indebted  for  the 
following  report  to  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  The  Confereace  assembled  on  Thursday  eTening  at  the  Amer- 
ican Hall,  to  enjoy  one  of  those  peculiar  seasons  of  social  relig^ 
issa  eommonion  hr  which  this  body  is  peculiarly  distinguished. 
The  ladies  of  Dr.  Hosmer's  Society  had  exerted  themsehes  to 
tbe  BtBMSt  (jtidging  by  the  effect)  to  make  the  scene  of  festinty 
siortby  of  those  who  were  to  enjoy  it.  An  elegant  and  bountiful 
npast,  decorated  with  flowers,  occupied  the  table,  at  which  over 
km  hundred  persons,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  aat  down.  Afler 
gaoe  by  Dr.  -Stebbins,  a  welcome  of  heartfelt  and  simple  elo- 
qoeoee  was  given,  in  behalf  of  the  Buffalo  Society,  by  N.  P. 
Sprague,  Elsq.  He  recounted  the  humble  beginning  of  the  Unita- 
nan  Society  in  this  city,  dwelt  on  the  day  of  small  things,  and 
then,  with  Christian  exultation,  pointed  to  the  great  tree  which 
U  sprung  from  that  smallest  of  all  seeds.  He  heartily  welcomed 
the  brethren  from  the  West  and  the  East  to  the  homes  and  hearts 
of  tbs  ehorch  in  Buflblo,  snd  to  the  enjoyment,  first  of  the  provis- 
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ion  which  had  been  made  for  the  bodies,  and  then  of  that  which 
God  would  undoubtedly  provide  for  the  aouls  of  the  assembly. 

"  After  a  half-hour  given  to  the  feast  of  fat  things,  Dr.  Hosmer, 
who  acted  as  the  assistant  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  evening,  called 
up  Rev.  Mr.  Hey  wood,  of  Louisville,  as  the  representative  of  the 
▼alley  of  the  Ohio. 

'*  Mr.  Hey  wood  responded  in  a  speech  full  of  feeling  and  beauty, 
in  which  he  struck  the  key-note  of  eloquence,  which  was  not  lost 
through  three  hours  of  earnest  and  rapid  utterance,  maintained  by 
nearly  a  dozen  successive  speakers.  He  said  that  his  own  church 
in  liouisville  would,  out  of  all  men,  choose  the  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Buffalo  as  the  genial  bond  of  union  between  the  West  and  the 
East.  He  recounted  an  affecting  instance  of  religious  conver- 
sion, produced  by  Dr*  Hosmer's  preaching,  upon  an  accidental 
hearer,  who  had  entered  his  church  under  the  influence  of  a 
timid  curiosity ;  and  ended  with  a  tribute  of  affectionate  reverence 
for  his  character  and  influence  as  a  Western  pioneer  of  Liberal 
Christianity. 

<'  Dr.  Hosmer  then  called  up  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood  of  New  York,  as 
the  spiritual  magician  who  had  converted  milestones  and  hearth- 
stones into  bread,  —  a  bread  which  lefl  all  the  people  always  ask- 
ing for '  more.' 

'*  Mr.  Osgood  replied  in  a  speech  of  finished  elegance,  in  which 
he  showed  the  tendencies  of  this  country,  under  liberal  religious 
influence,  to  a  true  social  refinement.  He  presented  iife  as  the 
great  achievement  of  American  art.  Right,  manly,  pure,  holy 
living  was  the  fine  art  of  America,  to  which  all  the  other  arts, 
music  and  painting,  were  to  be  purely  auxiliary.  Italy  was  the 
mausoleum  of  civilization  ;  America,  the  living  flower  of  civiliza- 
tion. Business  itself  was  to  be  converted  here  into  piety,  and 
our  earnest  and  strong  practical  men  were  to  become  the  best 
friends  of  religion.  God  would  never  be  content  with  the  divorce 
of  duty  and  beauty,  of  action  and  grace,  of  the  practical  and  the 
ideal.  The  strength  of  Niagara  was  spanned  with  the  beauty 
of  the  rainbow,  vi^ose  violet  represented  the  tenderness  of 
woman,  its  red  ray  the  force  of  man.  Even  the  Suspension 
Bridge  had  stolen,  in  ita  iron  utility,  a  grace  from  the  rainboyr, 
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awi  menty  inyoitad  its  ueh, — its  ends  point  to  hoftTon  in  tbe 
haige,  to  outh  in  the  bow.    Mr.  O^^ood  ooneluded  in  a  storm  of 


**  Dr.  Hosmer  then  ealled  op  the  efficient  Seerstary  of  the  Amer- 
ioBi  Unitaxian  Society,  asking  if  we  got  snch  a  speech  ont  of  mile- 
ilooesy  what  might  we  not  expect  from  Afifei . 

**  Dr.  Bliles  replied  in  an  instroctiTe  and  dignified  speech,  in 
vhidi  he  rabatted  the  statement  sometimes  made,  that  Unitarian- 
in  wan  dying  ont  He  allowed  that  the  sect  was  not  rapidly  in- 
oesng ;  but  maintained  that  the  sentiments  it  represents  were 
only  the  buro  difihsire  on  that  acoonnt.  He  showed,  from  the 
mnresMons  of  other  denominations,  that  no  sect  in  this  conntiy 
VIS  isenasing.  The  day  of  sects  was  over;  the  day  of  principles 
hid  eome.  The  seeming  growth  of  Orthodox  Societies  in  the 
West  was  the  mere  transference  of  numbers  from  the  East,  and 
what  was  gained  in  one  place  was  lost  in  another ;  or  it  waa  the 
inhmtanoe  of  antiquated  opinion,  the  children  following  in  their 
hiben'  footsteps.  The  encouraging  circumstance  about  our  faith 
WIS  tbe  derebpment  of  its  central  principles.  Orthodox  growth 
wia  the  traditional  allegianoe  of  numbers  to  a  dying  system ; 
Unitarian  growth,  the  flowering  out  of  new  and  fresh  conyiction. 
He  quoted  Dr.  Stearns's  definition  of  Congregationalism  in  an 
Orthodox  assembly,  and  adopted  it  as  a  noble  account  of  Unita- 
liukm.  It  eonld  not  be  defined,  only  because  it  was  too  large 
ttd  Ugh  and  deep,  and  had  hold  upon  the  infinite  and  unseen. 

"  Dr.  Hosmer  next  called  up  Rer.  Mr.  LdTcrmore  of  Cincinnati, 
wko  declared  his  high  enjoyment  of  *  this  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety ' ;  he  defended  it,  but  was  clearly  aiming  to  chasten  and  con- 
file  tbe  self-sdmiration  which  grew  out  of  the  joyousness  of  the 
oeeasion  by  scTcral  hints  for  improvement.  Mr.  Livermore  dwelt 
upon  the  glory  and  beauty  of  Unitarianism,  and  thought  it  a  fin- 
iahed  and  capacious,  a  warm  and  beautiful  house  to  live  and  to 
fiein. 

^'Mr.  Hosmer  then  called  out  Rev.  Mr.  Mumford  of  Detroit,  as 
tlie  man  of  all  others  least  likely  to  be  straitened  in  himself,  though 
be  came  from  the  City  of  the  Straits. 

"Bev.  Mr.  Mnmford  beamed  with  mingled  pathos  snd  humor 
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throogh  a  short  bat  most  effisctive  speech.  He  complained,  abore 
all,  of  the  want  of  old  men  in  Western  chorches;  said  he  often 
feared  he  should  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  invented  Unitarian- 
ism  himself,  if  he  could  not  produce  some  old  man  or  woman  who 
entertained  his  sentiments.  He  begged  that  some  venerable  person 
should  be  ordained  to  represent  the  age  of  the  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation, and  that  his  duty  should  be  simply  to  come  out  and  sit  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  young  preachers  in  the  West,  to  demonstrate 
the  oldness  and  dignity  of  their  opinions,  and  nominated  Deacon 
Grelee  of  Boston  to  the  office,  a  proposition  seconded  with  the 
heartiest  sympathy  and  applause.  Deacon  Greele  may  be  expect- 
ed, we  think,  after  such  a  call. 

**  The  chairman  now  summoned  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  who  re- 
sponded in  a  speech  of  contagious  humor.    He  charged  Dr.  Hos- 
mer  with  larceny,  in  claiming  the  paternity  of  so  many  of  the 
Western  ministers.    He  claimed  to  be  the  father  of  the  very  old- 
est of  them  himself.    He  had  come  to  that  country  twenty-three 
years  ago,  and  he  remembered  when  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot  came  to  him 
for  advice  about  coming  West.    He  counselled  him  to  come ;  and 
he  was  his  oldest  son.    Dr.  Hosmer  himself  was  only  his  second 
boy  ;  for  ho,  too,  had  advised  with  him,  as  an  experienced  West- 
ern man,  when  about  to  embark  his  ministerial  fortune  in  the 
Wont.     As  for  Mr.  Mumford,  Mr.  Shippen,  and  the  rest,  why, 
thoy  wore  only  his  little  boys.    Mr.  Clarke  then  changed  his  tone, 
and  wont  on  to  speak  of  the  office  and  mission  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity ;  he  wished  it  would  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
but  lot  God  do  with  it  what  he  willed  ;  that  it  would  be  faithful 
to  its  aim,  idea,  origin,  and  capacity.    It  originated  in  a  cold, 
oalm,  clear,  intellectual  earnestness,  —  protesting  against  the  ex- 
clusion of  reason  from  religion.     But  it  was  to  eventuate  in  the 
flowering  of  a  warm,  genial  fertility,  watered  from  the  snowy 
height  of  thought,  on  which  iu  original  life  was  throned.    Al- 
ready it  had  vindicated  itself  in  the  various  political,  social,  intd- 
leotual,  spiritual  reforms  that  had  sprung  from  it ;  this  cold,  in- 
tellectual system  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  peace  movement 
in  Dr.  Worcester ;  of  the  antislavery  movement,  in  Dr.  Chan- 
ning;  of  educational  reform,  in  Horace  Mann ;  of  hospitals  for  the 
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iosLDe,  in  Miss  Dix ;  and  the  only  gleam  of  light  and  beauty  in 
the  disastroua  Crimean  war  gleamed  from  the  losing  and  heroic 
BOol  of  Florence  Nightingale,  an  English  Unitarian.  He  corn- 
fared  its  influence  to  that  of  the  anowa,  glaciers,  and  avalanches 
of  the  Alps,  melting  under  Grod's  light  into  streams  which  make 
ihe  green,  fertile,  and  lovely  valleys  of  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

*<  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  of  Brattle  Street,  followed.  Dr.  Hosmer 
Slid  he  preached  in  a  church  into  which  the  enemy  had  sent  a 
caDDon-ball,  but  it  stuck  in  the  wall,  and  could  never  get  in. 
Nobody  wondered,  who  remembered  the  preachers  of  that  church, 
—  Buckminster,  Palfrey,  Lothrop. 

**  Dr.  Lothrop  said  he  had  travelled  so  far  that  day,  to  Louis- 
TiJle,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Meadville,  Sandwich  Islands,  that  he 
did  not  think  he  could  get  back  to  Boston  that  night ;  and  he  did 
oot  want  to.  He  was  satisfied  to  be  where  he  was.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  West,  its  glorious  promise,  its  noble  band  of 
ministers.  He  had  learned  more  to  inspire,  encourage,  and  re- 
prove Eastern  Unitarians,  that  single  day,  than  in  all  his  life  be- 
fore, and  he  would  go  home  to  tell  his  brethren  that  the  half  had 
Dot  been  told  them  of  the  promising  harvest  to  be  gathered  in  the 
WesL 

'*  The  chairman  said  they  could  get  along  no  further  without  a 
blast  from  the  Bellows. 

"  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York,  replied  in  a  speech  of  some 
length,  which  we  have  not  room  to  report. 

*'  Rev.  Mr.  May,  of  Syracuse,  being  called  upon,  gave  a  capital 
speech  upon  the  distinctive  points  of  Unitarianism,  in  which  he 
paid  a  touching  tribute  to  the  elder  Dr.  Ware.  He  said  he  never 
could  forget  his  obligations  to  that  pure,  sainted,  and  ttuthful  man. 
He  once,  in  the  progress  of  his  theological  studies,  had  gone  to 
Dr.  Ware  with  the  burden  of  a  doubt,  which,  he  feared,  would  in 
his  eyes  utterly  disqualify  him  for  pursuing  his  profession  ;  with 
trembling  anxiety  he  confessed  it,  and  asked  advice,  expecting 
only  reproof.     Dr.  Ware,  raising  his  benignant  face,  replied, 

*  My  son,  I  rejoice  that  you  have  attained  at  length  to  a  doubt.' 

*  How !  '  replied  Mr.  May,  *  do  I  hear  aright  1 '    *  Certainly,'  eaid 
the  wise  old  man,  *  for  I  perceive  that  you  are  beginning  to  think.' 


IM  miJuuLm 


*  Aafl  MB^  I  aot  lb  idcar  smmibmgkak,  vkea  tkejleid  me 
lAJf  TIT ' '  *  For  fiuiiimf  viiiDii  s  tin—t,  *—■■>■¥*,  a^  which 
ociBkCf  frcisb  ixiToci^Biksk.  Qnh'  pmane  ibe  xi^  vsj,  pajcffaDy 
•AC  eui«essJr,  tx»d  kt  i:  kad  jvn  vbav  ji  -wM^tbl  viS  nercr  curj 
rc^a  fr^KL  God'ft  jgeieure  or  hit  k«e.'  *  Bex  vfll  job  wA  leMlve 
IDT  donirt/  replied  Mr.  Mmj.  *Xo.  bt  aon,  I  eodd  mH  if  I 
woold,  aod  I  voold  MX  if  I  eoold.  Tea  mam,  laohe  jo«r  own 
doobu,  and  JOB  wUl  find  it  the  moiC  eschi^,  ucM,  a^  fakated 
oeeupaiioo  ia  wfakfa  ^  itodeat  aad  a  Oinariia  caa  be  eagaged.* 

'*  Mr.  May  via  beard  vitb  great  axieaiifltt,  asd  apaka  modi 
more  than  we  eao  report. 

'*  Dr.  Stebbioa,  of  Meadnlle,  foQowed  in  a  ptajfal  aad  earnest 
train  of  remarks.  He  was  going  to  aDow  acxiker  bk  brother 
lloHtuHT  DOT  Clarke  to  steal  his  ehildrea ;  if  be  eonld  Ml  point  to 
them,  he  liad  nothing  to  show  for  himself;  be  moat  "irliTT*?  his 
right  to  be,  and  they  were  his  Tindicatioo.  They  wen  tbe  apirit- 
ual  fruit  of  his  labors  at  Meadrille,  and  be  omst  ledaoB  tbem. 
[Iii;re  Mr.  CUrke  cried  *  PeocaTi/  — gaTe  op  bis  fioherinod,  and 
was  willing  to  pass  for  only  their  grandfather.]  He  had  mat  been 
able  to  be  present  at  any  of  those  spiritual  joHificatiooa.  His 
brothers  could  frolic,  —  be  must  stay  at  honte  and  aei  an  example. 
Ho  then  went  into  an  earnest  and^  affectionate  tribate  to  aome  of 
the  deceased  sons  of  Meadville,  and  prayed  for  the  oommon  inter- 
eat  of  his  brothers  in  that  invaluable  institution.  He  dwelt  finally 
on  the  worth  of  our  cause,  and  exhorted  the  brethren  to  fidelity 
and  faith. 

*<  George  Bond,  Esq.  here  begged  leave  to  invite  the  Confeienoe 
to  the  Autumnal  Convention  next  October,  at  Syracoae  or  Hart- 
ford, in  behalf  of  the  Standing  Committee,  which  he  represented. 

**  The  Dismission  Hymn  was  sung  by  the  assembly,  standing. 

*'  The  Benediction  waa  feelingly  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Pre- 
served Smith,  and  the  assembly,  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  broke 
up,  in  the  best  spirits  and  with  the  highest  sense  of  enjoyment. 

*'  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  delightful  social  occasions  that 
ever  grew  out  of  a  religious  source.  The  flood  of  eloquence  was 
only  surpassed  by  the  stream  of  Christian  sentiment,  of  cheerful 
piety,  of  unaffected  religious  joy,  that  filled  all  hearts.    It  was  a 
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gknioos  aod  erer  memorable  occaeioD,  and  will,  we  doabt  not,  be 
Uened  of  Grod  to  the  highest  and  moat  lasting  zesnits." 

Friday  Morning. 

The  prayer  meeting  was  full  of  interest,  and  was  pro- 
longed beyond  the  regular  hour  for  organizing.  After 
the  Conference  was  called  to  order,  the  President  called 
opon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Iiothrop,  President  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Aesociation. 

Est.  Dr.  Lothrof  returned  the  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Ck>nference  last 
erening,  but  expressed  a  regret  that  the  delegates  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  had  .not  been  brought 
before  the  Conference  until  about  one  half-hour  before  its 
adjournment  last  evening.  He  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  interest  in  the  wojk  upon  which  the 
Conference  is  engaged.  He  did  not  come  here  as  the  pas- 
tor of  his  church,  but  as  the  President  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  That  body  wanted  the  Western 
Conference  to  be  interested  in  the  great  work  they  were 
doing.  He  then  stated  that  the  history  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  is  one  honorable  tP  the  Association, 
but  dishonorable  to  the  denomination.  Here  it  is  thirty 
years  old,  and  is  pleading  for  8  50,000  for  the  book  fund. 
Yes,  pleading  throughout  the  whole  land,  asking  the  de- 
nomination to  let  it  have  $50,000  to  publish  Unitarian 
books  for  general  diffusion,  and  it  has  obtained  but  half 
ibe  amount.  He  said  that  to-day  the  Association  should 
be  in  possession  of  $  200,000.  He  was  sure  the  Church 
had  not  felt  the  full  value  of  the  trust  committed  to  them  ; 
that  they  had  not  done  all  they  should  have  done  to  give  it 
power  and  strength  throughout  the  land.  He  believed 
there  was  great  weakness  somewhere,  some  inactivity  ;  — 
12  • 
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he  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  call  it.  He  never  could 
draw  the  line  of  difference  between  preaching  Christianity 
and  preaching  Unitarianism  ;  he  always  preached  the  Gros- 
pel  of  Christ,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  and  impress  upon  men  the  force  and 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  religion,  and  had  never  been  able 
as  yet  to  discover  any  discrepancy  between  genuine 
Christianity  and  Unitarianism.  He  was  delighted  to  see 
all  the  churches  working  together  with  vigor  and  spirit 
towards  the  same  end,  the  moral  amelioration  of  mankind. 
He  looked  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  upon  the  immense 
amount  of  good  that  had  been  brought  about  through  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Association  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  He  was 
willing  and  desirous  to  place  the  whole  number  of  books 
published  by  the  Association  before  people  of  every  kith 
and  kin,  before  people  of  every  denomination,  for  he  felt 
confident  that,  viewed  with  a  genuine  Christiaa  spirit,  they 
were  morally  and  intellectually  the  best  books  in  the 
world,  always  excepting  the  Bible.  He  asked,  if  the  whole 
Western  Reserve,  of  which  one  of  the  brethren  spoke  yes- 
terday, could  be  flooded  with  those  works,  would  not  every 
one  bring  forth  an  abundant  harvest  ?  Yes  ;  where  good 
seed  was  scattered,  there  must  come  a  good  harvest. 

Dr.  Lothrop  then  entered  into  an  account  of  the  mis- 
sionaries whom  the  Association  had  sent  out  during  the 
past  year.  One  had  gone  to  Calcutta,  one  to  Kanzas,  and 
one  to  Minnesota,  among  the  Indians,  to  diffbse  the  doc- 
trines of  Liberal  Christianity.  All  these  had  been  sent  out, 
and  funds  had  been  raised  to  support  them.  The  branches 
were  spreading  far  and  wide,  from  the  farthest  East  to  the 
farthest  West,  and  the  trunk  was  daily  waxing  stronger. 
He  felt,  and  would  express,  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  a 
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deep  07nipatiiy  in  the  present  Conference.  Some  one  of 
ibel  body  had  alwaje  been  preeent  at  the  preyioue  aeeem* 
bilges  of  the  Western  Conference.  He  approved  of  such 
githerings ;  they  tend  to  bind  ns  together,  and  to  aid  in  the 
great  cansa  of  disKmination  of  the  Grospel,  and  trusted  the 
Oonference  would  continue  to  increase,  grow,  and  swell 
tin  it  became  the  gbry  of  the  land. 

Bar.  Db.  Hosmir  rose  to  make  a  few  remarks  m  reply 
to  Bev.  Dr.  Lothiop^s  complaint  of  ^*  the  American  Unita» 
i  AflMciatioo  not  having  been  notksed  until  half  an  hour 
to  adjournment^  He  eaid,  in  looking  over  the 
I  of  the  last  Annual  Conference,  he  found  that  the 
body  above  mentioned  were  not  called  into  notice  until  the 
fast  day  of  the  session,  and  that  here  they  had  been  called 
before  the  present  Conference  on  the  first  day,  and  thought 
that  **  it  WIS  doing  pretty  well.^* 

SsF.  Db.  AfiLSS,  General  Secretary  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  said  he  had  no  fears  lest  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  should  not  receive  its  fiill  share 
of  attention.  He  would  turn  to  a  point  of  greater  interest 
to  the  Conference.  He  then  entered  into  a  detailed  ac- 
eoont  of  the  progress  and  action  of  the  Association  during 
the  past  year.  He  referred  to  the  missionary  works  which 
had  been  put  in  progress,  and  proceeded  to  give  some 
iocount  of  the  various  publications  of  the  Association.  He 
leported  that  that  body  had  just  published  the  best  and 
most  influential  of  the  works  of  that  great  author,  Dr. 
Cbanning,  in  a  form  which  placed  them  within  reach  of 
every  one,  however  poor.  The  Conference  had  heard, 
from  brethren,  of  the  beneficial  influence  resulting  from 
these  works  throughout  tke  West.  Beside  the  republica- 
tion of  some  of  the  works  of  Norton,  Dewey,  and  others, 
tile  Association  would  soon  issue  new  books,  based  on  a 
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liberal  theology,  and  breathing  an  earnest  spirit.  For  co- 
operation in  this  noble  work,  the  sympathy  of  the  West  is 
solicitecl.  He  stated  that  a  new  plan  had  been  adopted, 
namely,  districting  all  the  churches  in  the  denomination. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  churches, 
which  had  been  divided  into  districts  of  seven,  eight,  and 
ten  churches  each.  In  each  district,  some  brother  was  to 
act  as  agent  for  the  Association,  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
labors,  to  ask  contributions  for  the  general  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  Liberal  Christianity.  Every  parish,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  reached. 

While  we  are  publishing  tracts  and  other  books,  to  assist 
in  the  dissemination  of  our  views,  there  is  also  issued  a 
"  Quarterly  Journal,"  in  which  space  b  devoted  to  com- 
munications from  the  West,  under  the  title  of  "  Western 
Department"  The  Secretary  of  the  Conference  has  lent 
his  aid  to  the  work,  and  it  was  hoped  that  all  interested  in 
the  cause  of  Liberal  Christianity  would  encourage  the  edi- 
tors in*  their  good  work.  He  stated,  that  as  many  copies 
would  be  forwarded  to  each  church  as  there  were  dollars 
contributed.  He  added  the  expression  of  his  hope  that 
Unitarians,  East  and  West,  would  join  heart  and  hand  to- 
gether in  a  faithful  improvement  of  the  most  favored  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness  which  they  had  ever  enjoyed.  With 
hearty  union  and  co-operation  they  could  make  a  mark 
on  the  history  of  the  age,  and  do  much  for  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Rev.  S.  Osgood  then  rose  and  remarked  :  —  The  Unita- 
rian Association  have  acquitted  themselves  like  men, — 
they  have  acquitted  themselves  nobly,  and  we  should  stand 
by  them.  There  was  a  time,  it  is  granted,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  an  inactivity,  a  want  of  enterprise  ;  but  lat- 
terly that  body  has  shown  itself  worthy  of  respect  and 
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commeQdatiQa,  and^  he  belie  red  that  all  true  Unitarians 
were  of  like  opinion-  He  rejoiced  to  see  the  liberal 
cbamcter  of  all  the  publications  issued  by  that  Association. 
Rev,  J*  H*  Hey  wood  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  moved, 
and  it  waa  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  whole  matter  o^ 
the  cO'Opemtion  of  this  Conference  with  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  ConfercDce,  and  they  report  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Livbrmobe^s  Repobt. 

Upon  motion  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  the  Conference  re- 
sumed its  Tegular  business,  by  hearing  the  following  Report, 
prepared  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore  as  required  by  a  reso- 
lution  of  the  last  session. 

**  The  Committee  •  appointed  last  year  at  Louisville  to  prepare 
a  paper,  in  the  words  of  the  resolution,  '  to  be  a  basis  of  resolu- 
tions suggestive  of  discussion,'  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following 
Report:  — 

*'  A  Basis  of  Resolutions. 

**  Assembled  as  we  now  are  as  a  Conference  of  Chrisii:iii  lireili- 
ren  and  disciples,  while  we  do  not  propose  to  construct  a  crcrd, 
we  deem  it  useful  to  make  a  declaration  of  sentiments.  Ii  is  al- 
ways good,  both  as  it  respects  others  or  ourselves,  to  (lefiiie  our 
position,  and  to  say  upon  what  platform  we  stand. 

"  We  recognize,  then,  the  importance  of  arrangement  and  per- 
spective, so  to  speak,  in  our  religious  system,  whether  it  rosj.ects 
our  faith  or  works,  our  convictions  or  actions.  We  would  lay 
hold  of  the  master  idea,  if  possible,  which  should  govcrii  all  our 
deliberations  and  plans,  and  be  really  a  bond  of  fraternity,  and  not 
a  bone  of  contention. 

**  While,  therefore,  we  acknowledge  many  means,  we  see  one 
principal  and  harmonizing  end,  and  that  is  the  Spiriti  al  Lifk. 


•  Rev.  G.  W.  Ilosmer,  D.D.,  Rev.  T.  J.  Mumford,  and  lUv.  A.  A. 
LiTermore. 
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'*  When  we  gather  such  a  body  aa  thb  with  labor  and  sacrifice 
from  distant  phuses,  east  and  west,  we  feel  that  only  some  great 
and  glorious  cause  can  justify  our  coming  or  dignify  our  sessions, 
and  we  see  in  the  creation,  culture,  and  crowning  as  supreme,  in 
man  and  society,  of  such  a  life,  such  a  cause,  central  and  com- 
manding. 

*'  This  can  be  a  bond  of  union.  On  this  platform  we  stand,  and 
we  can  cordially  welcome  to  it  the  most  differing  sects  and  the 
most  opposite  creeds. 

'<  Not  that  other  things  are  not  important,  but  this  is  more  im- 
portant. We  confess  the  exceeding  value  and  interest  of  the 
many  preliminary  steps  and  questions  of  the  canon  and  criticism  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  the  doctrines  of  theology,  the  history,  usages,  ordi- 
nances, and  powers  of  the  Church,  and  our  own  position,  duties,  and 
tendencies  as  a  religious  fraternity,  but  we  regard  them  all  as  tha 
scaffolding  to  a  nobler  temple,  and  that  temple  is  the  spiritual  life. 

**  In  the  memorable  words  of  the  Apostle  John,  when  he  sums 
up  all  in  one  sentence :  '  But  these  are  written  that  ye  might  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that,  believing, 
ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.' 

"  Here  are  the  writings,  the  belief,  the  doctrine,  the  means,  — 
all  pointing  with  unerring  aim  to  life  as  their  grand  result.  They 
are  the  circumference  to  this  centre,  the  radii  to  this  focus.  We 
desire  not  to  be  blinded  for  a  moment  by  the  transient  interest  of 
this  or  that  question  to  the  monumental  elevation  of  this  interest. 
We  hold  that  the  superlative  purpose  of  all  religion  is  to  make 
man,  as  God  intended  he  should  be,  a  living  soul.  When  this  is 
done,  all  is  virtually  done ;  and  when  this  is  left  undone,  nothing 
is  done.  All  differences  of  sect,  church,  creed,  —  all  doctrines, 
theories,  diversities  of  operations,  morals,  reforms,  must  imme- 
diately arrange  themselves  as  subordinate,  and  do  obeisance  to 
this  as  '  our  being^s  end  and  aim.' 

"  In  reference  to  a  previous  state  of  sin  or  moral  and  spiritual 
deadness,  we  may  call  this  life  a  regeneration ;  in  reference  to  the 
rectification  of  the  external  institutions  of  society,  reform  ;  in  ref- 
erence to  our  duties  to  mankind,  morals  ;  in  reference  to  our  du- 
ties to  God  and  Christ,  piety ;  and  in  reference  to  the  ultimate 


perfbcdoo  and  6m/daj  of  the  sool,  sanetificttioa  and  aalTstion : 
jet  these  all,  regeneiation,  reform,  morals,  pwty,  sanetifieation,  and 
■alratioD,  are  but  streams  from  one  liTing  fi>nntain,  and  that  fbao- 
tain  is  a  real,  tme,  and  normal  spiritual  life. 

**  The  calling  into  existence  of  this  spiritual  being  is  of  course 
the  act  of  God,  but  it  may  be  arrested  or  destroyed  or  thwarted  by 
the  act  of  man,  and  in  most  men  it  is  thus  partially  dead.  In  only 
one  being  that  has  erer  liyed  on  earth  was  this  life  always  at  full 
tide.  By  hereditary  tendencies  both  of  mind  and  body,  by  bad 
adocatkm  or  no  education,  by  false  maxims,  social  manners,  sinful 
hahils,  by  trials  and  temptations,  this  life  is  oyerbome. 

^*  The  stress  and  aim  of  our  enterprise,  then,  as  pastors  and 
chnicbes,  as  members  of  this  Conference,  is  to  do  all  we  can  to 
xeriTC,  restore,  cultiyate,  and  enthrone  in  ourselyes  and  others  this 
eoimnanding  power,  this  normal  condition  and  working  of  the  soul 
np  to  its  full  measure,  and  in  all  its  capacities  and  affections. 

**  By  this  incorporation  of  religion  in  human  life,  two  grand 
ends  are  secured,  — life  is  made  sacred  and  worthy,  and  religion 
is  made  real.  But  by  a  ^ure  to  effect  this  union,  religion  slides 
into  mysticism,  superstition,  scepticism,  or  a  cold,  hard  criticism, 
and  intellectualism ;  and  life  loses  its  key-note,  and  becomes  poor, 
mean,  and  false.  Religion  being  thus  the  normal  condition  and 
fife  of  the  highest  faculties  of  our  nature,  it  follows,  that  not  to 
haTe  it,  or  not  to  be  interested  in  it  with  all  the  heart  and  soul  and 
mind  and  strength,  is  as  much  more  an  unnatural  state  of  man 
than  to  be  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  lame,  or  halt,  as  the  immortal  spirit 
esoeeds  the  limbs  and  senses  of  the  body  in  capacity  and  duration. 

**In  the  present  state  of  our  country  and  the  world,  whether 
we  look  at  church,  or  state,  or  society,  we  recognize  the  lack  of 
this  deep  and  normal  spiritual  life  — which  God  as  much  intended 
in  man  as  he  did  the  life  of  the  body —  as  the  profound  and  subter- 
ranean cause  of  our  low  and  semi-barbanan  civilization,  our  wars, 
oar  slaveries,  our  excesses,  our  gallows,  our  mammon- worship, 
oar  knaveries,  our  crimes,  and  our  miseries.  To  create  this  life 
where  it  is  not,  to  culUvate  it  where  its  germ  exists,  and  to  en- 
throne it  in  all  as  the  supreme  monarch  of  all  it  surveys,  is  a  mis- 
«oo  worthy  of  all  we  can  do  or  suffer.  •To  lead  it  out  into  due 
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prominence  and  just  relief  as  the  highest  end  of  the  Church,  the 
cause  for  which  Christ  came,  and  taught,  lived,  and  died,  seems  to 
belong  somewhat  peculiarly  by  their  position  to  Liberal  bodies  of 
Christians.  We  accept  the  call  of  God  as  we  hear  it  in  the  voices 
of  the  past,  and  as  we  discern  it  in  the  signs  of  the  present.  We 
would  awake,  arise,  and  enter  into  the  possession  of  our  promised 
land.  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  till  this 
life  is  bom.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep.  The  grace  of  God  presseth 
to  enter  into  these  hearts,  and  change  them,  and  beautify  and 
•anetify  them.  To  nourish  and  strengthen  it,  and  enlarge  and 
purify  this  life  to  its  utmost  limits,  in  man,  in  the  Church,  in  so- 
dety,  and  in  the  nations,  is  our  prayer  of  prayers  and  our  work  of 
works.    Grod  answer  the  prayer !  Grod  help  us  in  the  work ! 

''  1.  Resolved,  That,  avoiding  side  issues  and  secondary  points, 
we  regard  the  spiritual  life  as  the  leading  object  of  all  our  relig- 
ious efforts. 

"3.  Resolved,  That  in  commencing,  developing,  and  consum- 
mating this  life  in  our  Western  churches  and  communities,  this 
Conference  finds  a  sphere  of  labor  of  almost  boundless  extent  and 
fruitfulness. 

<*  3.  Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  parents  in  educating  their 
sons,  and  of  young  men  in  choosing  a  calling,  should  be  invited  to 
this  rich  and  illimitable  field,  where  the  harvest  is  well-nigh  in- 
finite and  the  laborers  few." 

Upon  motion,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Confer- 
ence proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  first  resolution. 
After  some  remarks  by  Rev.  S.  J.  May  and. Rev.  Dr. 
Bellows,  Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood  moved  to  amend  the  first 
resolution  by  striking  out  the  words  '^  avoiding  side  issues 
and  secondary  points,''  which  amendment  was  accepted 
by  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  the  mover  of  the  resolution. 

A  discussion,  growing  out  of  the  possible  bearing  of 
this  resolution  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  and  of  the 
position  of  the  Conference  on  that  subject,  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  forenoon.  It  was  terminated  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  hour  for  adjournment. 
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FiiiiAT  Aftbrnooh. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  three  o'clock. 

Tlie  Pbssidbnt  stated  that  the  question  was  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  first  resolution  as  amended.  When,  upon 
motion,  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  second  resolu- 
tioo  was  also  onanimously  adopted. 

Upon  the  third  resolution,  Rky.  Dr.  Stbbbiii s  made  a 
fcj^ible  appeal,  showing  the  necessity  for  more  efibrt  to 
supply  candidates  for  the  ministry.  This  was  a  woric  of 
too  vital  importance  to  be  allowed  to  be  slightly  regarded. 
There  must  be  a  public  interest ;  they  cannot  at  Meadville 
work  alone ;  they  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can,  but  wish 
mothers,  fathers,  and  pastors  to  bring  the  subject  to  their 
hearts, — to  induce  their  young  men  of  talent  to  come  for- 
ward and  dedicate  themselves  to  the  ministry,  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  great  work.  At  the  close  of  Dr.  Steb- 
bins's  remarks,  the  third  resolution  was  passed  unan- 
imously. 

The  next  business  in  order  was  Mr.  Shipfen's  Report  on 
Statistics,  but  owing  to  the  advanced  period  of  the  session, 
and  the  large  amount  of  business  still  upon  the  hands  of 
the  Conference,  he  asked  leave  to  postpone  his  report  until 
next  session.  After  some  demur,  arising  from  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  to  hear  the  report,  leave  was  granted,, 
and  so  it  stands  postponed  until  the  next  session. 

SUNDAT-SCHOOL   LITERATURE. 

S.  A.  Ranlett,  Esq.,  from  the  Committee  on  Sunday- 
School  Literature,  presented  the  following  report :  — 

*'  Yoor  Committee  find,  on  examination  and  diligent  inquiry 
apon  the  subject,  that  the  literature  of  our  Sunday  schools  is  very 
deficient  in  that  kind  of  reading  which  conveys  to  the  mind  dis- 
tinet  moral  instiuction ;  many  of  the  books  used  and  given  out 
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to  scholars  are  merely  trifling  story-books,  suited  only  to  please  the 
fancy  and  cultiyate  a  taste  for  light  novel-reading,  and  not  adapted 
at  all  to  enlighten  the  mind,  strengthen  the  intellect,  or  moral 
capacities ;  and  again,  many  of  our  books  are  so  prosy  as  not  to 
excite  an  interest  for  reading,  and  not  adapted  at  all  to  cause  re- 
flection or  consideration.  We  /find  very  few  of  the  books  now  in 
use  in  our  libraries  suited  to  give  that  interest  on  moral  and  relig- 
ious subjects  which  is  desirable.  We  therefore  feel  that  there  b 
an  urgent  need  of  such  books  as  would  not  only  interest,  but  con- 
Tey  to  the  mind  religious  instruction  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  mind  would  be  active  in  striving  to  grasp  the  great  moral 
and  fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible,  by  the  power  which  reflection 
would  awaken.  The  question  may  now  be  asked,  How  is  this 
want  to  be  supplied  ?  We  would  say,  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  has  given  your  Committee  considerable  anxiety ;  nor  are 
.we  now  prepared  to  recommend  any  specific  remedy,  for  we  find, 
on  inquiry,  that,  in  case  the  requisite  means  were  furnished  to  em- 
ploy individuals  to  write  a  series  of  books  suited  to  the  purpose, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  publisher  would  be  willing  to  print 
them  at  his  own  risk,  trusting  that  the  sales  would  indemnify  him 
for  the  expense  of  publication. 

<*Your  Conunittee  have  indulged  the  hope  that  the  Sunday- 
School  Association,  recently  organized,  would  take  this  subject 
in  hand,  and  provide,  by  recommendation  or  otherwise,  for  our 
need  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  such  action,  we  would  ofl!er  the 
following  resolutions  :  — 

'<  Resohedj  .That  a  Standing  Committee  of  three  on  Sunday 
Schools  be  appointed,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen: 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Hosmer,  Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  and  Rev.  Rush  R. 
Shippen. 

'*  Resolved,  That  said  Conmiittee  prepare  a  list  of  books  now;in 
use,  in  one  or  more  series,  embracing  difllerent  subjects,  as  a  guide 
in  the  formation  of  Sunday-school  libraries." 

The  Presidbnt  then  called  for  the  action  of  the  Confer- 
ence oii  the  report. 
Hon.  a*  Fbaring  spoke  of  the  importance  of  a  good 
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Sanday-school  litemlare,  and  stated  tome  very  intaiesting 
freth  which,  however,  he  did  ool  wish  to  have  repeated ; 
great  effinrts  had  recently  heen  made  for  the  improrement 
of  this  kind  of  literature,  and  he  looked  confidently  for  the 
coming  of  a  hotter  state,  of  things  under  the  auspices  of 
the  newly  organized  Sunday-School  Society. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Aktiocr  College. 

Sit.  Dm.  Hosxsk  stated  that,  at  the  last  Annual  Confer- 
ence, a  conmiittee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  Antioch  College.  That  committee  had  fulfilled  their 
instructions;  they  visited  the  College,  and  a  report  was 
made  on  the  spot.  That  report  was  published  in  the 
**  Inquirer  '^  at  New  York,  and  also  in  the  ^^  Register  ^'*  at 
Boston. 

Ret.  Dr.  Stebbins  of  Meadville  could  not  allow  this 
question  to  pass  without  making  a  few  remarks ;  it  was  a 
sabject  which  he  felt  was  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us,  and 
he  felt  bound  to  lay  it  before  the  Conference.  One  of  two 
tlungB  must  be  done  to  secure  a  proper  institution  where 
our  young  men  can  be  educated. .  We  must  either  help 
Antioch,  or  build  another  college.  Its  affairs  were  decidedly 
precarious,  and  unless  some  assistance  were  immediately 
rendered,  Antioch  must  die. 

Dr.  Stebbins  then  went  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
early  formation  of  Antioch  College.  He  had  received  from 
the  Treasurer  of  the  College  a  minute  statement  of  the 
pecuniary  condition  of  the  College,  about  three  weeks  since, 
and  he  would  like  to  read  it  to  the  Conference.  The 
Treasurer  reported  as  follows :  — 
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Value  of  building,  assets,  and  furniture,  $  146,000 
Scholarship  notes,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  .  83,349 
Agent,  Ohio  and  Indiana  unpaid  subscriptions,  16,000 

New  York  and  Ticinity, 11,000 

$255,349 
The  estimated  indebtedness  is  $  75,000,  a  portion  of 
which  includes  arrears  in  the  salaries  of  professors, 
teachers,  and  a  large  number  of  individuals  for  materials 
and  labor  furnished '  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings, 
supplies,  and  fixtures.  Most  of  these  claims  are  drawing 
interest  at  ten  per  cent. 

Dr.  Stebbins  then  asked.  Shall  we  take  hold  of  that  in- 
stitution and  get  it  out  of  debt,  or  let  it  slip  through  our 
hands  ?  He  was  determined  it  should  not  die,  and  before 
the  first  day  of  July  he  had  already  pledged  himself  to 
raise  $  25,000.  True  the  time  was  short,  but  he  would 
ask  four  weeks  of  "  grace,"  —  by  the  first  of  August,  he 
would  say.  Now,  he  would  ask,  how  much  assistance 
could  he  hope  for  from  this  Conference.  He  then  stated 
that  he  had  formed  a  plan  for  securing  Antioch  College 
upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  of  placing  it  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  failure.  He  proposed  to  raise  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  wipe  off*  the  debt  hanging  over  it,  then  to  cause 
the  trustees  to  insert  a  clause  in  their  charter,  expressly 
forbidding  the  incurring  of  a  fresh  indebtedness  ;  also,  that 
the  owners  of  scholarships  pay  them  up,  and  that  the  money 
be  loaned  at  ten  per  cent,  (which  could  easily  be  done,) 
which  would  bring  a  revenue  of  $  10,000 ;  he  then  pro- 
posed that  every  scholarship  holder  should  pay  8  10  for 
every  young  man  sent  to  that  institution,  which,  judging 
from  the  number  at  present  (four  hundred)  would  make 
the  sum  of  $  4,000*;  further,  the  rent  of  rooms  will  amount 
to  $  2,000 ;  —  thus  making  an  aggregate   of  8  1G,000, 
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wUeh  18  entirdy  suffieient  to  meet  the  annual  expenses  of 
tbeCoU^e. 

Set.  Dr.  Bellows  then  spoke  of  the  extreme  confidence 
with  which  the  brethren  looked  to  the  ultimate  raising  of 
money  necessary  for  redeeming  Antioch  from  going  down. 
He  did  not  like  to  see  such  a  feeling  of  security ;  he  be- 
lieved that  the  tendency  was  to  create  an  inactivity  in  the 
woik  of  removing  the  weight  impending  over  that  institu- 
tioa  He  wanted  to  give  every  member  of  this  Conference 
to  undentand,  that  there  was  the  utmost  danger,  and  it  was 
necessary  there  should  be  the  greatest  activity. 

Bemaiks  were  made  by  Rev.  S.  Osgood,  Mr.  Fearing  of 
Boston,  Dr.  Iffiles,  Mr.  Merrill  of  Detroit,  Rev.  T.  J.  Mum- 
ford  of  Detroit,  Rev.  Mr.  Livermore  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Shippen  of  Chicago,  promising  to  aid  ^  to  the 
uttermost,  through  their  parishes,  in  the  work. 

After  which,  on  motion,  a  committee  of  clerical  and  lay 
delegates,  seven  in  number,  was  chosen  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  Antioch  College,  and  to  report  the 
seme  before  the  close  of  this  Conference. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Rev.  Mr.  Livermore  of 
Cincinnati,  Shippen  of  Chicago,  Huidekoper  of  Meadville, 
and  Messrs.  Ranlett  of  St.  Louis,  Munn  of  Louisville, 
Howe  of  Detroit,  and  James  Hollister  of  Bufialo.  The 
Conference  then  adjourned. 

SatusdaV  Morning. 

After  an  interesting  season  of  prayer  and  interchange 
of  devotional  thought,  the  Conference  was  called  to  order 
at  half  past  nine  o^clock. 

Rev.  p.  Betch  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  labors 
as  a  colporteur  on  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio. 
18* 
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Rev.  Mr.  Ritter  also  preseDted  a  statement  of  his  effi- 
cient labors  among  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania. 

Executive  Committer's  Report. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Hetwood  presented  the  Report  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  to  which  the  Treasurer's  Report  was 
appended. 

REPORT. 

Buffalo,  June  16,  1856. 

The  ExecatiTe  Committee  would  respectfally  sabmit  the  fol- 
lowing brief  Report. 

From  the  Tressarer's  Report,  herewith  presented,  it  wfll  be 
seen  that  the  receipts  of  the  Conference  during  the  past  yeii 

have  been $2,73M3 

And  its  expenditures, 3,697.65 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  of     .        •    $  108.68 
Appropriations  of  the  following  additional  amounts  have, 
however,  been  promised  :  — 

Rev.  Mr.  Bradley, $  300.00 

Rev.  Mr.  Withington, 150.00 

Rev.  Mr.  McFarland, 50.00 

Elder  Russell, 100.00 

Rev.  Mr.  Kelsey,         •        .        .        .        .  50.00 

Rev.  Mr.  Ryder, 75.00 

$725.00 
From  which  deducting  the  sum  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands, 108.68 

we  have  the  sum  of  .  $616,32  due 

by  the  Conference. 

Your  Committee  regret  that  the  appropriations  should  have 
exceeded  the  receipts.  The  calls  have  been  many  and  pressing, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  contributions  having  been  made  in 
many  instances  very  late  in  the  conference  year,  it  was  impossible 
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to  know  the  unount  that  would  be  reeaiTod.  Noia  c&n  feel 
Boie  keeolj  thao  jour  Committee  that  the  Conference,  both  for 
its  own  sake  and  the  example's  sake,  should  seropulously  guaid 
itself  against  incurring  any  liability  beyond  its  power  to  meet, 
and  meet  promptly.  To  psy  off,  therefore,  the  debts  incurred, 
and  to  enable  the  EzeeotiTo  Committee  to  see  clearly  what  meana 
will  be  at  the  diapoeal  of  the  Conference,  it  is  urgently  reeom- 
meoded  to  the  Tarious  churches,  not  only  to  increase,  if  possible, 
their  cootributioos,  but  to  have  those  contributions  made  at  the 
eailiest  practicable  date. 

By  referring  to  the  Treaanrer's  Report,  members  will  see  for 
whal  pvrpooea  the  money  contributed  and  expected  during  the 
past  year  has  been  appropriated.  New  churches  ha^e  been  aided, 
the  churches  at  Rockford,  Dixon,  Alton,  Peoria,  III.,  Cannelton, 
lad.,  and  Columbus,  0.  Several  missionaries  have  had  their 
salaries  partially  proyided  for,  —  Rev.  Messrs.  Withington  and 
Whitney,  and  Elders  Bradley  and  Russel.  A  small  sum  was 
paid  Rer.  BIr.  Ryder  for  missionary  work,  and  the  mission  to 
Kamas  and  that  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  have  had  some  aid 
extended  to  them.  The  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference,  the  report  submitted  to  the  Conference  at  Louisville, 
entitled  "  Unitarian  Views,"  and  the  Sermon  preached  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  hall  at  Meadville,  have  been  published. 
Many  valuable  bpoks  and  tracts  have  been  distributed,  —  Chan- 
ning*s  Works,  *<  Christ's  Mission  to  the  Under  World,"  Kay's 
tract,  entitled  '*  Questions  to  Triniurians."  Small  appropriations 
have  also  been  made  to  assist  students  at  the  Meadville  Theologi- 
cal School. 

From  the  repeated  calls  made  for  additional  copies  of  the  re- 
port called  **  Unitarian  Views,"  as  well  as  from  the  expressions, 
oral  or  written,  which  have  constantly  been  made,  your  Commit- 
tee judge  that  the  little  volume  has  been  read  with  great  interest, 
and  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  And  they  feel  that  the 
Conference  was  highly  favored  in  being  able  to  issue  Dr.  Hall's 
admirable  discourse,  *"  The^pirit  of  Truth." 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  Unitarian  preaching  for 
tan  Sundays  at  Columbus,  O.,  and  aervicea  will  probably  be  re- 
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samed  in  the  autamn.  In  Marietta  a  society  has  been  formed, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  an  ardent  friend  of  Liberal  Christianity 
residing  in  that  beaatifal  city  to  ha?e  a  church  edifice  erected 
during  the  present  year. 

At  ClcTeland  a  church  has  been  organized  on  the  broad  basis 
of  Christian  piety  and  Ioto,  which  takes  no  sectarian  name, 
seeks  no  merely  sectarian  connection,  and  which  promises  to  do 
good  service  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

At  Austinburg,  O.,  Rot.  Tyler  C.  Moulton  has  been  settled 
over  a  promising  society. 

At  Berlin  Heights  and  Berlinville,  O.,  Rev.  A.  D.  Andrews 
has  preached  a  part  of  the  year,  but  he  has  now  gone  on  a  tour  to 
Council  Bluff,  Iowa,  to  act  as  missionary. 

Elder  Burgess  has  gone  to  Kanzas. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kelsey  has  been  ordained  at  Geneva,  for  Dixon,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Murray  at  Rockford. 

The  Meadville  students  have  preached  at  Jefferson,  O. 

Religious  services  have  been  occasionally  held  at  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  and  will  be  continued. 

For  fuller  information  upon  these  points,  your  Committee  would 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  members  of  the  Conference  to  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  a  Journal  which 
is  full  of  interest,  being  admirably  conducted,  and  which  now, 
through  its  Western  Department,  presents  excellent  opportunities 
for  the  churches  of  the  Conference  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  all  other  American  Unitarian  Christians. 
Appreciating  the  value  of  this  Journal,  and  the  efforts  which  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  is  now  making  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  cause  of  Liberal  Christianity,  your  Committee  would 
oSbt  the  following  resolutions :  — 

'*  1.  Resohedf  That  this  Conference  has  heard  with  great  in- 
terest the  statements  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  and  that  we  pledge  our  co-operation  in 
districting  the  West  with  sub-agencies  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  0 

'*  3.  Resohed,  That  the  Conference  expresses  its  thanks  to  the 
Elxecutive  Board  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  for  ap- 
propriating a  portion  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  as  a  Western  De- 


ut 


t;  aad  that^ia  aaooiinM  with  the  nqoett  of  the  Seera- 
tnj  of  that  Awwriatioo,  wo  will  aoonaUy  appout  an  Editor  §n 


««3.  Kaoh§d^  That he  the  Editor  of  the  WeatenDe- 

pntoMiit  finr  the  oondog  year. 

«4.  itoafcerf.  That  tho  ConleteBee  leeomuieod moat  eoidially 
taear  ehordiea  to  oontribute  aoonally  a  aoffieieBt  aum  to  the  fanda 
if  the  Aaaociation  to  foniah  a  eopj  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  to 
amy  ftnily. 

"S.  Eewohted,  That  we  gratefully  aeoept  the  oiler  of  the 
Aaerieaa  Unitarian  Aaweiatioo  to  print  oat  proeeedioga  in  the 
QaMidy  Jonmal." 


TIf  Watem  Vmtarian  Qmferenee  in  Aceouni  with  WilSam  Good- 
RicKXPTa. 


1854. 

' 

M./. 

By  halanee  from  hat  year,       .        .        .        , 

$56.78 

** 

**  caah  of  Rer.  Bfr.  Biadley,    . 

5.00 

Jdy. 

"  i 

intereeton 

depoaita,  .        .        .        •        • 

3.68 

18M. 

Mv. 

It 

contribntion  by  George  Scaiboroogh,  Esq. 

50.00 

t* 

^fi 

cc 

"  Cincinnati,  . 

360.00 

U 

<« 

cc 

**  Loai8?ille, 

300.00 

<C 

«< 

cc 

**  Chicago, 

476.74 

<« 

«< 

c< 

"  Bofihlo,    .... 

401.00 

« 

« 

cc 

<'  Geneva, 

36.08 

<c 

IC 

cc 

"  Alton,      .... 

100.00 

f« 

cc 

cc 

"  Charleaton,  S.  C. 

36.00 

•« 

cc 

cc 

*«  Columbus,  Ohio, 

5.50 

cc 

cc 

cc 

"  Berlin  HeighU,    . 

10.00 

tc 

CI 

cc 

"  Detroit,    .... 

50.00 

cc 

•c 

cc 

"  Meadfille,    . 

300.00 

«c 

cc 

CI 

"  St.  Louis,  including  balance 
from  last  year,  $39.35, 

643.30 

<c 

c< 

caah  for  hooka  Bold, 

IZM 

$3,736.33 
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1854. 
July. 
1855. 
May. 


DiSBURSEMBMTS. 

To  Meadville  Divinity  School, 

To  Rockford, 
"  Peoria,      . 
**  Dixon,  . 
**  Alton,      . 
"  Kanzaa  Mission, 
*'  MeadvUIe, 
*'  CanneltoD,     . 
*'  Indian  Mission, . 
**  Columbus  (Ohio), 
"  Columbus, 
"  Rev.  WaUam  Brad! 
*•     •«    Mr.  Whitney,    . 
"     "    Mr.  Withington, 
"  A.  S.  Ryder,    . 
«  books  and  printing  for  Rev.  Mr.  Hosmer, 
"      "  "  •«  "       Heywood, 

"      **    tracts,  &c. 
"      **    printing,  &c. 
**  balance, 


ley. 


Livermore, 
Eliot, 


$40.00 

205.00 
150.00 

50.08 
200.00 
100.00 
250.00 

25.00 
110.00 

30.51 

50.00 
100.00 
400.00 
133.30 

10.00 
176.00 
242.00 
155.76 
200.00 
108.68 


E.  E. 
Gndnnati,  June  13,  1855. 


$2,736.33 

William  Goodman,  Dreasurer, 


The  Report  and  resolutions  having  been  unanimously 
adopted,  on  motion  the  blank  in  the  third  resolution  was 
filled  by  inserting  the  name  of  the  Secretary. 

Antioch  College. 

The  Committee  appointed  last  evening  to  draw  up  a 
report  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Conference  in 
reference  to  Antioch  College,  made  the  following 
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BEPOBT. 


Tkk  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  sabject  of  Antioch 
Cdlege,  sabmit  the  folio  wing  Report. 

From  statements  made  by  the  Treasurer  of  Antioch  College, 
its  financial  condition  seems  to  be  as  follows  :  — 
Real  and  personal  estate  Talued  at    .  $  146,000.00 

Seholaxahip  notes, 82,349.00 

$238,349.00 
T\i»  debt,  being  a  lien  upon  the  property  and  bearing 
interest  at  10  per  cent,  on  average,  .  75,000.00 

Thoe  are  outstanding  subscriptions  unpaid  about  $27,000,  but 
yoor  Conmiittee  have  no  evidence  that  any  more  than  $5,000  of 
this  can  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  above  debt.  Your  Com- 
mittee, upon  this  view  of  the  case,  would  recommend  that  the 
Unitazians  of  the  country  raise  $  25,000,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  payment  of  the  above  debt,  the  money  to  be  paid  on  con- 
ditioD, — 

1st.  That  satisfactory  evidence  be  given  that  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  debt,  be  it  more  or  less,  has  been  paid  by  the  Chris- 
tiao  deoominatioD,  and  that  the  $25,000  so  subscribed  and  paid 
will  free  the  College  from  debt,  and  leave  its  property  entirely 
aaeocumbered. 

2dly.  That  the  act  of  incorporation  be  so  amended  as  to  forbid 
the  future  contraction  of  debt  by  the  College. 

3dly.  That  scholarships  be  issued  to  the  subscribers  of  said 
$25,000,  or  some  other  security  of  a  satisfactory  character  given 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  conditions. 

Tour  Committee  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  Nicho- 
las Dean  of  New  York,  Albert  Fearing  of  Boston,  and  William 
Goodman  of  Cincinnati,  as  trustees,  to  receive  the  funds  so  col- 
lected, and  see  them  applied,  when  the  above  conditions  shall 
have  been  complin  with  to  their  satisfaction. 

Your  Committee  think,  if  the  financial  condition  of  the  College 
can  be  put  upon  such  a  basis  as  to  command  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  that  it  in  future  will  steer  clear  of  these  embarrass- 
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ments,  which  have  crippled, and  retarded  its  progress.  With  one 
of  the  most  successful  educationists  in  the  country  at  its  bead, 
aided  by  a  competent  and  efficient  body  of  teachers,  the  future  of 
the  College  would  be  one  of  eminent  usefulness,  and  the  institu- 
tion itself  a  source  of  pride  to  all  Liberal  Christians. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

U.  Tract  Howe,  Chaimum. 

On  motion,  the  Report  was  unanimously  accepted  and 
adopted. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, which  resulted  as  follows  :  — 

President^  Rev.  G.  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D. 

Vice-Presidents i  William  Green,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
S.  A.  Ranlett,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Recording  Secretary^  Rev.  W.  D.  Haley,  Alton,  HI. 

Corresponding  Secretary^  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  Cm- 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Treasurer^  W.  Goodman,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Executive  Committee^  Rev.  J.  H.  Hey  wood,  Louicnrille, 
Ky. ;  N.  P.  Sprague,  Esq.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  U.  T.  Howe,  Esq.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Rer. 
Dr.  Stebbins,  Meadville,  Pa. 

U.  T.  Howe,  Esq.  moved  that  the  Recording  Secretary 
receive  a  compensation  of  $  100  for  his  services. 

N.  J.  Eaton,  Esq.  suggested  that  the  motion  be  amend- 
ed by  substituting  9200,  which  amendment  being  accepted 
by  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  the  motion  was  unanimously 
passed. 
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N£XT  Session. 


iDTitaUoiis  to  bold  the  next  session  at  Chicago  and  Alton, 
Illinois,  having  been  received,  Rev.  Mr.  Hey  wood  moved 
that  the  Conference  take  up  the  subject  of  appointing  a 
place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference.  Rev.  Mr. 
Mumford  moved  that  Chicago  be  chosen.  N.  J.  Eaton, 
Esq.  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  the  name  of  Alton, 
instead  of  Chicago ;  which  motion,  aAer  a  pleasant  frater- 
nal debate  on  the  part  of  different  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence, was  withdrawn,  and  the  original  resolution,  naming 
Chicago  as  the  point  at  which  to  hold  the  next  meeting, 
adopted.  It  was  moved  and  passed  to  hold  the  next  session 
in  June,  the  second  week  aAer  the  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association. 

Mr.  Shippen's  Report. 

Rey.  J.  H.  Hetwood  then  called  for  Mr.  Shippen^s  Re- 
port. 

The  President  recommended  that  it  be  passed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Shippen. 

B.EV.  Dr.  Stebbins  hoped  that  it  would  appear  in  the 
Report,  and  moved  that  it  be  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal. 

Some  debate  ensued  as  to  the  expediency  of  its  being 
published,  which  finally  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  Dr. 
Stebbins's  resolution. 

[Mr.  Shippen  preferring  to  withhold  the  Report  for  the 
present,  it  is  not  published.  —  Sec] 

Resolutions  Laid  Over. 
The  Business  Committee  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tions for  the  action  of  the  Conference  :  — 
VOL.  III.  NO.  I.  14 
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'*  Whereas  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  books,  fraught  more  than 
any  other  book  with  the  revelations  of  the  character,  govern  meot, 
and  providence  of  God  ;  and  whereas,  according  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples  of  Protestantism,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  one  to 
read  that  inestimable  volume  for  himself;  therefore, 

**  1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  have  the  control 
of  the  press,  from  which  are  issuing  continually  copies  of  the 
Bible,  to  see  that  it  is  sent  forth  to  the  people  so  printed  that  its 
meaning  shall  be  made  as  apparent  as  possible  to  the  unlearned 
reader. 

'*  2i  Resolved,  That  we,  who  are  some  of  us  patrons,  most  of 
us  members,  and  all  of  us  friends  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
do  respectfully  but  most  earnestly  call  upon  the  publishing  com- 
mittee of  that  Society  to  cause  the  contents  of  the  Blessed  Book 
to  be  printed  in  such  divisions  and  subdivisions  as  the  sense  re- 
quires, and  not,  as  now,  (to  use  the  words  of  John  Locke,)  *  bro- 
ken into  chapters  and  crumbled  into  verses.' 

**  3.  Resolved,  That  we  welcome  with  joy  and  gratitude  the 
publication  of  the  long-expected  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  the  late  learned  and  thoroughly  careful  and  conscientioaa 
Professor  Norton,  and  earnestly  commend  his  valuable  work  to  the 
perusal  of  all  who  desire  to  know  the  true  meaning  of  the  original 
Scriptures,  ftom  which  our  knowledge  of  Christ  and  Christianity 
is  principally  to  be  derived. 

•*  4.  Resolved,  That  we  also  commend  to  all  within  our  infln* 
ence,  in  no  qualified  terms,  the  admirable  translation  by  Professor 
Noyes  of  the  books  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiaa- 
tes,  and  the  Prophets,  of  the  Hebrews  ;  and  we  earnestly  expieaa 
the  hope,  that,  as  soon  as  he  or  some  equally  competent  pei^ 
son  shall  have  completed  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
our  denomination  as  such,  or  the  wealthy  members  thereof,  may 
be  induced  to  publish  the  whole  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
in  one  volume,  and  in  such  a  style  as  to  put  these  sacred  writings 
within  reach  of  all  who  are  desirous  to  read  and  understand 
them." 

Hon.  Judge  Pirtls  thought  the  Bible  ought  not,  even 
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seemingly  or  by  comparison,  to  be  brought  to  the  level 
of  commoa  literature,  and  moved  the  amendment  of  the 
first  resolution  by  striking  out  the  words,  "fraught  more 
than  any  other  book  with  the  revelations  of  the  character, 
goTemment,  and  providence  of  God  "  ;  which,  having  been 
agreed  to,  the  Resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  laid  over 
until  the  next  session  of  the  Conference. 

Rev.  Mr.  Heywood  of  Louisville  moved  the  following 
Resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
adopted  :  —  , 

**  Baolvedf  That  we  retarn  our  warmest  thanks  to  this  Church 
sod  Society  for  the  generous  Christian  hospitality  with  which  they 
have  entertained  as  during  the  session. 

**  Besolved,  That  we  return  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  report- 
ers, for  their  full,  interesting,  and  in  the  main  accurate  reports  of  our 
proceediogs ;  and  to  the  morning  and  evening  papers  issued  from 
the  office  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  to  the  *  Democracy,'  and 
to  the  press  generally,  for  the  large  amount  of  space  they  have 
devoted  to  the  Conference,  and  for  the  very  courteous  and  cordial 
notices  they  have  given  of  its  proceedings." 

Most  affectionate  and  tender  tributes  were  paid  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  departed  during  the  past  year  ; 
and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  directed  to  commu- 
nicate the  deep  sympathy  of  this  Conference  with  the  be- 
reavements sustained  by  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  and  his  family ; 
by  the  relatives  of  that  devoted  Christian  layman,  II.  J.  Hui- 
dekoper,  Esq. ;  and  by  the  Unitarian  church  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  whose  young  and*  devoted  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Taggart, 
has  during  the  year  been  lifted  above  the  clashings  of  the 
Church  Militant  into  the  serener  assembly  of  the  Trium- 
phant. And  while  all  eyes  were  moistened  by  these  ten- 
der memories,  we  sung  the  Doxology,  "  Lord,  dismiss  us 
with  thy  blessing,"  and  the  Conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Closing  Sbryices. 

On  Saturday  evening  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore  preachsd)^ 
to  a  large  congregation,  upon  the  meekness  which  inheiilt 
the  earth. 

Sunday  was  a  true  spiritual  festival.  In  the  forendoi^ 
the  discourse,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  made  a  deep  impmi»: 
sion  upon  the  densely  crowded  congregation.  It  is  great^ 
to  be  desired,  that  the  topic  of  that  discourse  may  be  pv^ 
sented  in  all  the  leading  pulpits  in  the  West ;  its  true  tiwmth- 
gelicism  would  strengthen  the  cause,  and  do  much  to  n* 
move  the  false  impressions  that  are  entertained  about  us.     '' 

In  the  aflemoon,  Rev.  J.  R.  McFarland  of  Peoria  Wtil 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  the  foUowinn 
order  of  services  being  observed :  —  Reading  ScripUn 
and  Prayer,  Rev.  W.  D.  Haley ;  Sermon,  Rev.  Dr.  Stalh 
bins ;  Prayer  of  Consecration,  Rev.  S.  J.  May ;  Right^ha^ 
of  Fellowship,  Rev.  Mr.  Shippen ;  Charge,  Rev.  Dr.  Mtte| 
Benediction,  Rev.  J.  R.  McFarland. 

The  services  were  closed  by  a  discourse  in  the  eveoiiig'^ 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hey  wood  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  tha 
Lord^s  Supper  was  administered,  with  solemnity  and  fit- 
ness, by  Rev.  Dr.  Miles.  • 
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GOD  DWELLING  IN  CHRIST. 

8T  RBV.   GEOBGB    W.  BUBNAF,   D.  D. 

All  oor  ideas  of  personality  being  derived  from  some 
SMnifeatBtioa  confined  to  a  definite  space,  and  some  mate- 
lU  organs,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  per- 
MBBlity  of  God  except  under  the  same  conditions,  either 
tf  the  means  of  something  tliat  strikes  tlie  eye  or  ear.    It 
.ii  JWXt  to  impossible  to  conceive  of  God  as  a  spirit,  every- 
«tevB  present  alike.    Hence  the  proneness  of  all  ages  to 
'  jdohtrj.     Human  nature,  in  its  weakness,  has  cried  out  for 
material  representation  of  God,  to  fix  thought,  to  aid 
ition,  and  to  awaken  emotion. 
And  yet  all  such  representations  of  God  were  strictly 
l^'Arindden,  because,  though  they  assisted  human  thought, 
eoneeptioDi  and  emotion,  they  limited  and  degraded  God. 
of  elevating  man  towards  God,  as  devotion  is  de- 
to  do,  they  brought  down  God  towards  man,  and 
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thus  neutralized  the  most  efficient  means  of  his  own  ex- 
altation. 

God,  in  communicating  with  men,  was  compelled,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  to  condescend  to  human  imperfection,  and 
to  use  material  instruments,  such  as  might  affect  the  senses 
of  men,  —  the  burning  bush,  the  fire  of  Sinai, —  but  with 
a  caution  that  it  should  not  lead  men  into  idolatry.  Says 
Moses  to  the  Israelites :  ^^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  you 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire :   ye  heard  the  voice  of  the 

words,  but  saw  no  similitude  ;  only  ye  heard  a  voice 

Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  yourselves,  (for  ye  saw 
no  manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Liord  spake 
unto  you  in  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,)  lest  ye 
corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the 
similitude  of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female.^' 

Such  means  were  used  in  the  old  dispensation  to  reveal 
the  personality  of  Grod,  to  hold  personal  communion  with 
men,  and  to  aid  them  in  realizing  their  personal  relations 
to  him,  on  which  the  very  power  and  vitality  of  religion 
depend.  And  such  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  precautions 
which  were  taken  against  idolatry,  the  deification  of  those 
things  through  which  God  held  communication  with  men. 
On  the  same  principle  it  was,  doubtless,  that  the  grave  of 
Moses  was  concealed  from  the  Israelites.  It  was  that  they 
might  be  saved  from  the  snare  of  exaggerating  their  ven* 
eration  for  him  into  superstition  and  idolatry.  It  is  written 
of  him,  that  when  he  descended  from  the  mountain,  his 
face  shown  with  a  preternatural  light.  What  more  natural 
than  for  the  ignorance  and  imagination  of  after  ages  to 
exalt  him  into  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity,  and  pay  di* 
vine  honors  to  him  at  his  tomb  ? 

In  the  new  dispensation,  there  was  no  burning  bush,  no 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  no  smoke  and  flame  like  that  of 
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Shiu,  with  a  voiee  coming  out  of  the  brightness.  There 
DO  talieniacle  or  temple  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
:  epoo  it,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence ;  do  holy 
4^  holies  with  ito  meicynieat 

Bat  in  the  place  of  all  these  was  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  Through  him  was  the  new  revelation  made  to 
mankind.  His  person  was  the  only  shrine  of  the  Divinity, 
iD  which  God  made  himself  known  anew  to  the  human 
race*  We  cannot  read  the  New  Testament  without  be- 
coming fully  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  God  revealed 
himself  to  Jesus  as  a  person,  and  that  Jesus  held  personal 
communication  with  Grod.  At  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  it  is 
recorded  of  him :  "  And  Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  said, 
Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me.  And  I  knew 
that  thou  hearest  me  always ;  but  because  of  the  people 
which  stand  by,  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that  ihou 
hast  sent  me." 

Now  this  language  plainly  implies,  if  it  does  not  ex- 
pressly assert,  that  he  had  before  prayed  to  God  for  the 
power  to  work  this  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and 
in  answer  to  his  prayer  God  had  given  him  distinct,  intel- 
ligible assurance,  that  he  would  perform  the  miracle.  How 
this  communication  was  made,  we  do  not  know,  nor  per- 
haps can  we  know.  The  prayer  of  Christ  has  been  men- 
tal, and  the  answer  may  have  been  so  too. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  was  no  community  of 
consciousness  between  God  and  Christ,  we  know  with  the 
same  certainty  ;  for,  in  that  case,  under  no  circumstances 
would  it  have  been  possible,  or  consistent,  or  truthful,  for 
Christ  to  pray.  And  he  himself  disclaims  the  knowledge 
of  the  time  when  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  were  to  take  place  :  ''  Of 
that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels 
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which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  < 
Both  bis  supernatural  knowledge  and  supernatural  p 
were  communicated  to  a  limited  extent.  There  was 
no  incarnation  of  God  ;  the  very  idea  is  pagan,  not 
tian.  An  infinite  spirit  cannot  become  incarnate.  1 
finite  God  may  manifest  his  presence  to  a  finite 
incarnate  in  the  fiesh,  so  as  to  make  that  manifests 
matter  of  certain  knowledge. 

This  is  the  very  thing  which  seems  to  have  taken 
in  regard  to  Jesus.  How  it  was,  we  cannot  defin 
can  judge  of  it  only  by  its  effects,  and  the  testim( 
Jesus  himself.  The  connection  between  God  and  CI 
expressed  by  John  in  this  phmseology :  ^^  He  whoi 
hath  sent  speaketh  the  words  of  God,  for  God  give 
the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him."  The  gift  of  the 
not  by  measure,  does  not  afiirm,  but  denies,  incarnati 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  history,  that  full 
the  Spirit  descended  upon  him  at  his  baptism,  and 
that  moment  there  was  manifested  by  him  an  unapp 
able  dignity,  a  conscious  authority,  an  unerring  wisdc 
oceanic  knowledge,  comprehensive,  penetrating,  an 
found,  a  sinless  perfection,  and  a  self-command 
transcending  all  human  attainment.  To  notify  to  the 
this  presence  of  God  in  Christ,  or  rather,  what  amoi 
the  same  thing,  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  \ 
measure,  —  besides  its  natural  consequences,  an  inv 
dignity,  a  sinless  perfection,  and  a  wisdom  high  as  1 
and  deep  as  the  sea, — external  nature  was  subjec 
his  command,  diseases  departed,  the  dead  were  raise 
the  storm  was  stilled. 

But  this  is  not  the  precise  point  which  it  is  our  de 
touch.  There  was,-  as  the  consequence  or  the  substa 
all  this,  a  couacioas  communing  of  Christ  with  Go 
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,  wbofA  was  peculiar  and  uneiampled ;  and  eonae- 
fstod J  acknowledge  of  God  and  spiritaal  things,  moat 
infimata,  apecial,  and  precious  to  the  world.  It  is  pro* 
fessed  and  ejcpieased  by  him  on  various  occasions  and  in 
▼ariooa  ways.  At  one  time  he  said :  » I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaTen  and  earth,  be^iuse  thou  hast  hid 
tbeae  tilings  Acm  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  rerealed 
tiiem  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good 
iit  thy  mght  All  things  are  delifered  unto  me  of  my 
Father;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father ; 
Mther  kaoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
lo  wliomaoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.**  At  another 
time :  ^*  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  so  know  I  the  Father.** 
At  another :  ^  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven, 
but  ke  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man 
which  is  in  heaven.**  This  is  a  figure  of  speech  derived 
from  the  secrecy  and  seclusion  of  Oriental  courts,  where 
all  public  counsels  were  resolved  on  by  the  sovereign  in 
the  most  private  apartment  of  his  palace.  To  know 
tiie  secret  counsels  of  God,  therefore,  was  equivalent 
to  having  been  admitted  into  the  court  of  heaven.  That 
no  reference  to  place  is  intended,  appears  by  the  fact  that 
Jesoa  waa  then  in  heaven,  in  the  sense  there  intended, 
thoagh  be  was  locally  upon  earth. 

By  all  this  variety  of  language,  a  deep  impression  is 
I  upon  our  minds,  not  only  of  the  divine  mission  of 
,  but,  what  is  still  more  important  to  our  faith  and 
piety,  of  the  personality  of  Grod.  God  is  not,  as  the  pan- 
theists represent,  the  totality  of  the  universe,  and  we  our- 
selves a  part  of  him  or  it.  He  is  not,  like  the  deities  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  far  removed  from  all  concern  in 
fciunan  affiiirs,  too  negligent  or  too  insensible  to  observe 
'  indtvidoal  condition,  or  to  listen  to  our  prayers.  He  Is 
15* 
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an  rafinite  spirit,  but  at  the  same  time  a  person.  He  re- 
vealed himself  to  Jesus  as  a  person.  To  Jesus  that  per- 
sonality was  not  a  matter  of  faith,  but  of  knowledge.  He 
not  only  believed  in  God,  but  he  knew  Gkxi,  he  held  com- 
munication with  God,  he  received  immediate  proof  that  his 
prayer  was  heard  by  Grod. 

Our  faith  in  God  is  lifted  up  from  the  level  of  rational  con- 
viction to  a  higher  level  of  sympathy  with  Christ^s  knowl- 
edge, and  the  personality  of  God  becomes  a  reality  to  us. 

We  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  force  and  meaning  of 
Christ's  words :  "  He  that  believeth  on  me,  believeth  not 
on  me,  but  on  him  that  sent  me."  As  if  he  said,  I,  person- 
ally, am  nothing.  I  ask  no  homage  to  myself  except  as 
the  Sent  of  God,  by  whom  you  are  enabled  to  cherish  a 
more  vivid  and  influential  faith  in  the  unseen  Deity.  I 
come  not  to  interpose  -  between  you  and  God,  or  to  inter- 
cept one  particle  of  that  reverence  which  you  are  bound  to 
pay  to  him,  but  to  strengthen  your  allegiance  to  the  Infinite 
Father. 

This  measureless  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or, 
as  we  may  express  it,  this  intimate  and  conscious  inter- 
course of  Jesus  with  God,  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
Apostles,  and  made  upon  their  minds  the  profoundest  im- 
pression, and  they  labor  in  their  language  to  convey  their 
impression  of  it. 

Not  only  did  his  character,  his  words  and  works,  pro- 
duce this  impression  coeiceming  him,  but  his  own  language 
concerning  htmself*  The  Jews  often  demanded  a  sign 
from  heaven,  which  was  nothing  other  than  some  manifes- 
tation of  God^s  especial  presence,  to  authenticate  Jesos  as 

divine  lawgiver  ;   such  as  the  fiery  and  cloudy  pillar, 

glories  of  Sinai^  or  the  manna  which  fell  from  heaii«ii 

the  dew  for  forty  years.    And  there  was  one  i 


OH  which  the  disciples  gave  into  the  so  me  idea,  nud  ex< 
pressed  the  imme  desire.  *^  Show  us  the  Fat  he  r^'^  s&id 
ibejy  "  and  it  aufficeth  us."  It  sufficeth,  not  our  cuno^ily, 
but  our  faitb.  Qwe  us  some  sens! hie  maajfestatloa  of  the 
iweaeiice  of  Goflf  such  as  our  fathers  received  from  Moses, 
mod  tliefi  our  faiih  and  con^deoce  wiU  bo  full  and  com  p]  etc « 
** Jesus  answered,  Have  I  been  so  long  with  you,  and  yet 
hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hath  seen  mc, 
bilb  seen  the  Father ;  and  how  sayest  thou  then.  Show  us 
the  Fallier  ?  BcUevest  thou  not  that  1  am  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  in  me  >  ^'  He  then  goes  on  to  exptaio  in 
what  sense.  *'  The  words  which  I  speak,  I  speak  not  of 
nyseif ;  the  Father  that  dwelleth  tn  me,  he  doeth  the 
works."  My  miraculoiis  words  and  works  are  sufficient 
eyidence  of  the  special  presence  of  God  in  me.  I  shall 
appeal  to  no  burning  bush,  or  blazing  mountain,  or  cloudy 
pillar,  or  visible  glory.  My  miraculous  powers,  my  heaT- 
eoly  doctrines  are  sufficient 

Of  this  indwelling  of  God  in  Christ,  notwithstanding 
some  passmg  doubts,  the  Apostles  were  fully  persuaded, 
and  they  express  it,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  a  great  ra- 
liety  of  ways,  John,  with  his  warm  heart  and  glowing 
iflaaginatioD,  leads  off  in  the  commencement  of  his  Gospel. 
He  makes  Jesus  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Qod*»  Word,  that 
revehition  which  God  had  been  making  of  himself  since 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Such  a  strong  impression  did 
that  which  was  divine  in  Christ  make  upon  John,  who  was 
dafly  in  his  society  and  leaned  on  his  bosom,  Uiat  to  his 
thoogbt  it  became  personified,  and  is  represented  as  a  per- 
son. Not  cmly  so,  it  absorbs  into  itself  the  personality  of 
God  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Christ  on  the  other.  The 
whole  being  of  God  is  absorbed  into  the  Word.  ''  The 
Wofsd  was  €kid,"  or,  as  it  may  be  Tendered, «'  God  was  ihe 
Word." 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  penooality  of  Jeans,  other 
ao  clearly  aaaerted  and  implied,  ia  lost  aigfat  of,  or  nxNf 
atrictly,  perfaapa,  made  the  tabernacle,  or  dwelling-place  of 
the  Divine  Word.  ^The  Word  was  made  fle^,  and 
dwelt  among  ua.^  And  the  person  thus  endowed  aeened 
ao  manifestly  conversant  with  God,  and  was  so  exalted  ia 
our  sight  by  Uiat  manifestation  of  Grod^s  presence,  that  1m 
aeemed  to  be  with  Gvod  as  an  only  aon  with  his  father. 

In  the  same  strain  he  says  afterwards :  '*  No  man  hadi 
seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  ism 
the  boaom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.^*  Here 
the  degree  of  intimacy  which  seemed  to  subsist  between 
Jesus  and  God  is  expressed  by  an  allusion  to  the  manner  ta 
which  the  Jews  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  at  table.  Each 
leaned  over  the  bosom  of  him  who  was  placed  at  his  left 
hand.  To  be  in  one^s  bosom,  then,  in  Oriental  phrase, 
means  to  be  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy. 

From  that  intimacy  came  forth  to  mankind  a  more  per 
feet  knowledge  of  God.  **'  He  who  b  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father  hath  declared  him."  From  that  greater  intimacy 
of  Jesus  with  God,  and  greater  knowledge  of  him,  hif 
character,  mind,  and  will,  came  forth  Christianity,  as  supe 
rior  to  Judaism  as  waa  the  knowledge  of  God  possessed  b} 
Jesus  to  that  possessed  by  Moses.  *^  And  of  his  fulnes 
have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace.  For  the  Ian 
waa  given  by  Hoses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesui 
Christ" 

To  the  same  effect  he  writes  in  his  old  age  :  *^  And  w< 
know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  un 
derstanding,  that  we  might  know  him  that  is  true  ;  and  w< 
are  in  him  that  is  true  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Thii 
is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life."  Such  is  the  functioi 
which  John  attributes  to  Jesus  as  the  Revealer  of  the  tru< 
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GodL  To  be  in  God,  in  the  highly  figumttve  language  of 
Ae  AfflKlOy  ja-to  kjaow  Qqd^  to  believe  in  God,  totnut  in 
God,  to  obey  God. 

IttilhAeaHie  diraetion  follows  Paul.  He  compares  the 
loKMrle^e  we  have  of  God,  thiough  Christ,  and  God^s 
preeeoce  in  Christ,  with  the  shining  of  the  face  of  Moses 
when-he  came  down  from  the  moontain,  ^  For  God,  who 
eommanded  the  Bght  to  riiine  oat  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
Bi  our  liearts,  to  grre  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
^loty  of  God  in  the  foee  of  Jesm  Christ**  As  the  light 
wladi  ftrsi  shone  out  of  darkness  at  Grod's  command  re* 
veried  the  Gt^Am  in  ids  worics,  so  he  shone  out  a  second 
lamb  to  make  a  clearer  rerelation  of  himself  through  the 
penon  oi  Christ,  in  his  supernatural  character,  words,  and 
works. 

Lastly,  Peter,  in  his  First  Epistle,iakes  the  same  view  of 
Christ,  as  the  means  by  which  our  faith  in  God  is  strength- 
ened and  increased.  **Who  verily  was  foreordained  be- 
fore tiie  foundation  of  the  world,  but  appeared  in  these 
last  times  for  you,  n^  by  him  do  believe  in  God,  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory,  that  your 
faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God." 

Thus  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  unanimous 
in  declaring,  that  faith  in  Christ  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
nature  ;  it  is  faith  in  God  through  Christ,  —  the  more  clear, 
definite,  and  efficient  revelation  made  of  him  by  Jesus,  than 
had  been  made  by  nature  or  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  As 
Jesus  said  himself,  ^*  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  hear- 
eth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  ever- 
hsting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is 

passed  from  death  unto  life.** 
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▲  LBTTKR  FROU  A  FRIEND,  DATED  LUCERNE,  BWITZBRLAVVf 

AUGUST  3d,  1855. 

In  fulfilment  of  a  remembered  promise,  I  write  yoa 
some  slight  account  of  the  cathedrals  and  church  bulldiagi 
of  Switzerland. 

To  the  traveller  on  the  Continent  who  makes  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  its  far-famed  ecclesiastical  fabrics,  churches 
and  cathedrals  will  seem  mighty  hieroglyphics,  that  contain 
the  whole  history  of  the  life-spirit  of  the  men  who  built 
them.  For  example  :  when  one  gazes  upon  the  cruciform 
shape  of  many  of  the  churches,  or  stands  before  the  high 
altar  fitted  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  as  at  Berne, 
Freyburg,  or  Lucerne,  or  looks  up  to  the  horsed  statue  of 
Saint  George,  with  the  long  red-sandstone  spear  piercing 
the  jaws  of  the  dragon,  or  Saint  Christopher  just  vis-d-vis^ 
which  adorn  the  front  of  the  cathedral  at  Basle,  he  sees  at 
once  that  the  heads  that  planned,  and  the  hands  that  fash- 
ioned, nave  and  transept,  altar  and  saint,  had  faith  in  the 
ritual  of  Rome  and  the  legends  of  the  Church. 

Or  when  a  stem  simplicity  pervades  the  structure,  and 
there  is  no  ornament,  no  picture,  no  saintly  statue,  no 
chapel  or  shrine,  —  or  when,  as  at  Berne,  artists  have  rep- 
resented the  Pope  as  grinding  the  four  Evangelists  in  a 
mill  from  which  issues  a  number  of  wafers,  which  a  bishop 
collects  in  a  chalice,  —  we  discern  traces  of  an  altered 
mood,  and  of  the  great  fact  of  Luther  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Here  Erwin  of  Steinbach,  who  wrought  with  so  divine  a 
hand  at  Strasburg,  and  lefl  in  carved  stone  his  strain  in 
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(he  great  anthem  which  the  generations  hnve  sung  thratjgh 
the  aid  of  their  Mioater,  has  been  at  work ;  and  there,  men 
who  had  no  notion  of  the  Beautiful,  little  of  the  consecrat- 
iog  faith  and  the  clear  sight  that  proclaims  the  architect, 
wrought  with  no  eye  to  nature  or  to  art,  —  and  so  have 
fiiited.  And  so  these  churches  and  cathedrals  are  stone 
histories  of  ihe  geaerations  that  built  them* 

Again t  tliey  are  bound  up  with  the  history,  not  only 
of  the  Swiss  Captons,  btJt  also,  in  a  more  limited  degree, 
with  that  of  ail  Europe, 

At  Brieg  stands  the  Abbey  of  Konigsfelden,  founded 
by  a  mourning  wife  and  daughter,  five  and  a  half  centuries 
igo,  to  mark  the  spot  where,  by  the  assassin's  hand,  fell 
Albert,  Emperor  of  Germany,  dying  in  the  arms  of  a 
passing  peasant  girl,  — an  abbey  built  with  the  price  of 
blood,  with  the  confiscated  treasures  of  the  thousand  vie* 
fbna  sacrificed  to  the  remains  of  the  imperial  dead,  in 
whose  vaults  lay  long  the  nobles  that  fell  in  the  bloody 
fight  of  Sempach.  *''  Woman,*'  said  a  holy  hermit  to 
Queen  Agnes,  "  God  k  not  to  be  served  with  bloody 
bands,  nor  by  the  slaughter  of  innocent  persons,  nor  by 
convents  bulil  with  the  plunder  of  orphans  and  widows, 
but  by  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  injuries,'^ 

Just  under  the  shadow  of  the  Rigi,  in  a  narrow,  green 
lane  overhung  with  trees,  stands  a  rustic  chapel  which 
marks  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  Swiss  belief,  Tell 
shot  the  tyrant  Gessler. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  which  looks  down  upon 
Vevay  from  amidst  trees  and  vineyards,  bereft  of  worship- 
pers in  winter,  lie  four  exiled  men,  who  died  with  a  price 
set  upon  their  heads  as  traitors,  —  Ludlow  the  regicide, 
Broughton,  who  read  Charles  Stuart's  death-sentence, 
Lore,  and  Cawley. 
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Iq  the  church  at  Auboone  staods  the  statue  of  Duqueaoe, 
•—  brave  Admiral  of  France,  conqueror  of  De  Ruyter*  and 
terror  of  the  Turks,  —  here  exiled  by  the  revocatioQ  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  because  he  would  not  forswear  his 
faith,  —  whose  body  Louis  XIV.  long  refused  to  the  son. 

Here  is  an  emperor^s  tomb,  and  there  a  gift  of  Charle- 
magne, —  trophies  won  from  the  Saracen,  and  soiled  ban- 
ners torn  in  the  fierce  fight  at  Sempach,  or  Mortgarten, 
where  Swiss  and  Austrian  wrought  out  with  sword-blades 
the  problem  of  Cantonal  liberty ;  shrines  of  some  famed 
saint,  ornaments  of  every  age,  crosier,  crook,  and  hel- 
mets, trophies  of  priest  and  noble, — waifs  out  of  the  great 
Past  cast  upon  the  shore  of  the  Present,  for  its  children  to 
read  and  ponder. 

The  general  remark  may  be  made,  that  neither  in  plan 
nor  detail  have  Swiss  churches  much  of  the  eesthetical. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  plain  and  commonplace,  and 
the  cathedrals  are  vastly  inferior  to  their  German  neigh* 
bors.  Exceptions  in  detail  there  are,  as  in  the  Gothic 
parapet  and  grand  entrance  of  the  cathedral  at  Berne,  or 
the  interior  of  that  at  Lausanne,  and  in  single  statues,  or 
buttresses  or  towers ;  but  in  general,  Swiss  church  art  is 
uneesthetic. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  presence  of  the  Alps  fettered  the 
builders'  aspirations,  so  that  no  high  church-spire  rose  be- 
cause the  mighty  pinnacles,  of  the  mountain  made  them 
hopeless  of  equalling,  and  caused  them  to  hold  as  nothing 
tower  and  buttress  and  soaring  arch  by  the  side  of  the 
Shreckhom,  the  Aarhorn,  and  the  Eigher ;  or  whether  the 
builder  had  not  wherewith  to  build  (though  that  is  hardly 
possible,  since  the  structures  often  lack  no  appearance  of 
cost,  and  are  large  without  grandeur,  and  have  extensive 
ornamentation  without  taste) ;  or  whether  constant  contact 
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rendered  perception  call o us,  sa  that  there  was  no  eye  to 
see  and  no  hand  to  reproduce  something  of  the  soaring  and 
tbe  grandeur  of  tho  mountain- peak  }  and  the  voice  of  the 
waterfall 4  and  the  hoarse  murmij rings  of  restless,  rock- 
riven  mountain-streams,  and  stern,  swift  onset  of  the  ava- 
lanche, gained  no  audience  among  the  mountain  dwellers, 
and  there  was  no  eye  for  the  suoset^tlnted  snow  and  the 
deem  i^aie  blue  of  the  glacier,  we  know  not.  Let  the  wise 
nui  idecidetwky  Switzerland  and  the  Alps  have  produced 
no  great  binkier,  poet,  or  painter. 

The  localienB  o[  the  cathedrals,  for  the  most  part,  are 
eaoeediBgly  well  ehoeen,  usoally  situated  apart  upon  an 
eminence  overlooking  some  city,  river,  or  lake.  Thus  at 
Basle,  the  old  red-sandstone  cathedral  rises  towering  above 
the  houses  of  the  town,  and  just  behind  it,  down  at  its  hill- 
base,  rush  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Rhine.  Here,  to  the 
left  of  the  high  altar,  is  the  dust-covered  tombstone  of  the 
great  Erasmus,  —  a  simple  marble  slab,  with  a  brief  in- 
scription. In  a  neighboring  library  reposes  a  volume  of 
his  ''  Laus  Stultitia3,"  with  marginal  caricatures  by  Holbein, 
so  humorous  that  Erasmus  is  said  to  have  laughed  himself 
out  of  a  fit  of  sickness  on  seeing  them  ;  both  work  and 
workman  forgotten,  save  by  the  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of 
the  mightiest  intellect  of  his  age.  We  asked  a  workman, 
who  stood  within  ten  feet  of  his  grave,  where  Erasmus  was 
buried,  and  he  could  not  tell  us.  On  the  south  side,  and  over- 
looking the  Rhine,  are  the  cloisters  where  Erasmus  used  to 
walk  and  meditate,  now  paved  with  tombstones  of  aristo- 
cratic burghers,  and  its  walls  adorned  with  funeral  tablets, 
where  lie  buried  the  Reformers  CEcolampadius,  Gyrnaas, 
and  Meyer  ;  and  now  in  the  summer  time  the  children  of 
the  town  come  here  to  play  their  games. 

At  Zurich,  looking  down  upon  the  lake,  and  southward 
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towards  the  high,  woody  hills  over  which  Zwingle  led  hm  Ibl* 
lowers  on  that  fatal  day  when  the  men  of  Zurich  fled  be- 
fore their  neighbors  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  and  their  leader 
fell  beneath  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  refusing  to  call  upon  the 
Vii^n  and  the  Saints,  standi  the  cathedral  from  whence 
the  Reformer  thundered  fcMrth  his  anathemas  against  the 
▼ices  of  his  age.  At  Lucerne,  the  cathedral  overlooks  the 
lake,  having  before  it  Mons  Pilatus,  fabled  dwelling-place 
of  the  sorrowing  soldier  who  crucified  the  Great  Master 
at  the  behests  of  an  infuriated  Sanhedrim ;  behind  it,  the 
Rigi  and  the  mountain-encircled  waters  of  die  lake.  At 
Berne,  the  Mhister  stands  upon  a  lofVjr  terrace,  at  whose 
base  flow  the  waters  of  the  Aar,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  distant  range  of  the  snow-capped  Bernese 
Alps.  At  Geneva  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Pierre,  overlook- 
ing the  lake,  from  whose  pulpit  John  Calvin,  for  some  dme 
a  homeless  fugitive  from  the  inquisitors  of  Rome,  issued 
his  decrees,  ruling  ^*  the  fierce  democracie  ^*  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  punishing,  according  to  his  Draconic  code,  adultery 
with  death,  violation  of  the  Sabbath  by  a  public  admonition 
from  the  pulpit,  limiting  a  dinner  for  ten  persons  to  ^re 
dishes,  waging  war  against  plush  breeches  and  such  like 
vanities,  exposing  the  gambler  in  the  pillory,  with  a  pack 
of  cards  tied  round  his  neck.  The  present  canopy  of  the 
pulpit  is  the  same  under  which  he  preached.  The  Muister 
at  Freyburg,  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  is  chiefly  notice- 
able for  a  grotesque  bas-relief  over  its  main  portal,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Judgment  In  the  centre  stands  St  Nich- 
olas, and  above  him  is  seated  the  Saviour ;  on  the  left  hand 
an  angel  is  weighing  mankind  in  a  huge  pair  of  scales,  not 
singly*  but  by  lots,  and  a  pair  of  imps  are  maliciously  en- 
deavoring to  pull  down  one  scale  and  make  the  other  kick  the 
beam  ;  below  is  St  Peter,  ushering  the  good  into  Paradise. 
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Oq  the  light  hand  U  the  reverse  of  this  picture^  —  a  Devil, 
with  a  pig's  headj  is  draggiDg  after  him  by  a  chain  a  crowd 
of  the  wicked,  and  carries  a  basket  on  his  hack,  also  filled 
wiih  %ures,  apparently  about  to  precipitate  them  into  a  vast 
oahljoi]  suspended  over  a  fire,  which  several  other  imps 
are  stirring*  In  the  corner  is  HgU,  represented  by  the  jaws 
of  a  monster  filled  up  to  the  teeth  with  evil-doers,  and 
above  it  is  Satan  seated  on  his  throne. 

The  parish  churches  of  Switzerland  have  even  less  of  the 
aesthetic  about  them  than  the  cathedrals.  They  are  usually 
small,  lefl  in  had  repair,  and  in  the  Catholic  Cantons  dis- 
figured by  a  tawdry  ornameotation  which  apes  the  Italian, 
viithout  possessing  Us  finish.  Their  location  b  often  pic- 
turesque, high  up  under  the  shadow  of  mountains,  where 
the  Alpine  herdsman  catches  echoes  of  the  bells  at  mid- 
day, or  learns  the  hour  when  the  villagers  in  the  vale  below 
him  are  at  their  Sunday  worship  ;  sometimes  on  the  deltas 
formed  by  a  mountain-stream,  close  by  the  borders  of  the 
lake  into  which  it  empties  ;  often  in  the  midst  of  villages, 
whose  houses  seem  to  cling  to  them,  as  if,  though  inani- 
mate, they  felt  that  there  was  safety  in  the  outward  and 
visible  resting-place  of  the  Church.  Sometimes  they  servo 
as  storehouses  for  the  village  fire-engine. 

High  up  in  the  Alpine  village  of  Andermatt,  where  a  six 
months'  winter  must  be  encountered,  stands  a  village 
church,  its  pavement-stones  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
frost,  and  time-worn ;  its  seats  black  and  decayed,  its  walls 
discolored  by  the  dripping  water,  its  tawdry  pictures  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  squall idness  around,  its  aspect 
dreary  and  uncomfortable,  and  yet  with  the  burning  censer 
before  its  altar,  and  its  door  always  open  to  the  worshipper. 
And  yet,  by  contrast  with  the  houses  of  the  village,  this 
church  has  a  regal  splendor  about  it;  and  here,  as  every- 
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where,  the  Romish  Church  takes  into  its  service  the  nstheti- 
cal  element  as  developed  among  its  followers,  and  makes  art, 
rude  though  it  he,  aid  it  in  its  ministrations.  At  Longera 
is  a  little  church,  perhaps  twenty  feet  hy  forty,  with  pro- 
jecting portico,  rough  hoard  seats,  and  stone  steps  leading 
to  the  gallery,  perhaps  two  feet  wide,  without  a  haltistnde, 
a  few  dauhs  of  the  Virgin  and  a  favorite  saint,  with  ftided 
altar  ornaments,  and  a  general  aspect  of  poverty  and 
neglect ;  and  this  church  is  to  some  extent  representative. 

In  the  parish  church  at  Sachselen  repose,  or  rather 
stand,  the  bones  of  Nicholas  Flue,  a  patriot  Swiaa,  who 
allayed  the  dissensions  which  threatened  to  destroy  die 
Helvetian  Republic,  spending  the  flower  of  his  life  as  a 
hermit  in  a  distant  Alpine  valley,  whence  he  issued  to  ad- 
vise  his  countrymen,  and  honored  at  his  death  as  a  saint 
His  skeleton  stands  behind  the  high  altar  in  a  glass  case, 
and  is  shown  for  a  trifle  to  the  inquisitive  traveller.  It  is 
covered  with  jewels.  There  are  rings  upon  the  flediless 
fingers,  bracelets  upon  the  wrists,  glittering  stones  shining 
from  the  eye-sockets ;  gold  and  silver  ornaments  cover  the 
joints  ;  from  the  ribs  hang  several  military  insignia,  and  a 
jewelled  cross  occupies  the  place  of  the  heart ;  and  so  this 
grinning,  ghastly  skeleton,  thus  bedizened  with  silver  and 
gold,  stands  blackening  and  mouldering  from  year  to  year, 
—  a  bitter  satire  upon  worldly  pride  and  fopperies,  fit  text 
for  a  sermon  which  it  were  well  for  all  men  to  hear. 
'  In  one  of  the  parish  churches  at  Lucerne,  in  the  broad 
aisle,  stands  a  black  painted  coffin,  against  which  the 
dresses  of  the  peasants  brush  as  they  pass  on  towards  the 
high  altar, — a  ^^  memento  mori"  that,  no  doubt,  discourses 
eloquently  in  its  silence  about  ^*  Death  and  the  Judgment** 
It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  for  us  to  record,  had  we 
time,  some  of  the  minute  details  of  Swiss  church  art,  and 
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ike  eoDComitants  of  the  ^^  Houses  of  God  "  In  certain  of 

tbe  Swis^  Cajilons.      Every  traveller  must  have    noticed 

ibe  gro^tesque  appeamoce  of  the  churchyards,  the  tojnb- 

i  with  coats  of  arms  and  heraldic  devices  painted  in 

:  profusion  upon  ihem,  sadly  out  of  place  among  pro- 

je«aed  republkansi,  so  that  these  ^^  God's  acres  ^*  seem  like 

tented  Beids,  with  the  planted  banners  of  a  host,  that,  bound 

in  sleepf  wait  only  for  the  war-cry  of  llieLr  leader  to  rouse 

ihemselves  and  bind  on  their  armor  for  the  fights     Every 

ttavetler  in  the  Catholic  Cantons  must  have  seen  '^  the  booe^ 

bouses  destined  to  receive  skulb  and  bones  which,  a  Her 

lying  a  certain  number  of  years  below  ground,  are  dug  up 

m  make  room  for  others ;  and  having  been  labelled  with  the 

names  of  their  owoer,  are  laid  out  for  show  on  shelves  in 

Ihe  bone-bouse,"  •  0l^    ♦•  •    # 

Some  of  these  houses  have  an  historical  value,  as«  f^ 

IDttance,   that  which  contained  the  bones  of  the  fiAeen 

lihousand  Burgundian  soldiers  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who 

fell  in  1476,  in  the  bloody  fight  of  Morat, 

Accord Jug  to  Byron,  the  Swiss  postilions  used  to  steal 
the  bones,  to  seU  them  for  knife-handles  ;  and  in  179S  the 
building  was  destroyed  by  the  Burgundian  soldiers  in  the 
French  army,  who  were  anxious  to  efface  the  record  of 
their  ancestors*  defeat. 

Another  distinctive  trait  of  church  building  in  Switzer- 
land are  the  chapels,  which  one  finds  scattered  through  the 
Catholic  Cantons.  They  usually  mark  some  place  famous 
in  Swiss  history,  as  TelPs  Chapel,  built  upon  the  steep 
ahcHes  of  Lake  Lucerne,  on  the  spot  where  Tell  is  said  to 
have  leaped  from  Gessler's  boat,  and  where  mass  is  per- 
formed once  a  year  m  presence  of  a  congregation  who 
come  there  by  water ;  sometimes  a  battle-field,  sometimes 
a  place  of  treaty,  or  a  good  man's  bouse.  They  are  gen- 
16* 
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erally  fitted  up  in  the  simplest  msDner,  with  rough  altar 
ornaments  and  a  few  prints,  and,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
towns,  are  much  frequented. 

Just  outside  the  northern  wall  at  Lucerne  is  one  situated 
in  a  pleasant  orchard,  reached  by  a  pathway,  which,  as  we 
passed  at  night,  we  found  occupied  by  kneeling  women, 
who,  in  the  darkness  and  silence,  seemed  at  least  to  be  in 
earnest  communion  with  the  things  of  Heaven. 

Of  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  we  have  not  time  to 
speak  at  length  ;  —  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Maurice,  founded 
in  the  fourth  century ;  of  others,  which,  from  residences  of 
idle  devotees,  have  been  converted  into  hospitals  or  insane 
asylums ;  of  the  Abbey  of  Einsiedeln,  high  up  among  the 
Alps,  with  its  black  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  whose  shrine, 
in  1700,  there  were  202,000  pilgrims ;  of  that  of  St  Gall, 
*^  which  was  the  asylum  of  learning  in  the  Dark  Ages,  and 
the  most  celebrated  school  in  Europe  between  the  eighth 
and  tenth  centuries,  whose  abbot  thought  it  no  disgrace 
to  sally  forth  with  his  one  hundred  monks  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  sword  in  hand  and  helmet  on  head,  backed 
by  their  two  hundred  serfs,  when  the  convent  was  threat- 
ened by  ungodly  laymen  " ;  of  the  little  shrines  by  the 
way-side,  with  their  faded  flowei^wreaths ;  and  of  the  con- 
vents, half  church  and  half  hotel,  situate  upon  the  Alpine 

N.  H.  c. 


**  So  long  as  a  belief  in  propositions  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to 
salvation,  the  porsnit  of  trnth  as  such  is  not  possible,  any  mor«  than  it 
b  possible  for  a  man  who  is  swimming  for  his  life  to  make  meteoio- 
logical  observations  on  the  storm  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  him. 
The  sense  of  alarm  and  haste,  the  anxiety  for  personal  safety,  nnmans 
the  nature,  and  allows  no  thoroogh,  calm  thinking,  no  tmly  noble,  dis- 
interested feeling."  —  WeMtminsier  Review, 
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Imb^  ni  ejf  1m  p«noD  lo  whom  U  wii  len^  we  hsre  obCtined  lesre 
i^l^yifefll, '  ii^^  ioiile  (^  ik  ioigeitfoiM  naj  be  vmM  & 


n  fHM»^  OitfiHf Hitteg^i  1M  mUk  you  the  other  day,  in  yoiir 
mifitiiltm  pAatt4mptmdm  on  my  mind.  Every  time 
tliKPi  iwsftlled  it,  I  ka^e  resolved  to  express  my  thoughts 
Is  you  m  writing, — -a  pmpose  I  mean  now  to  fulfil.  You 
me  aoffering  under  a  morbid  anxiety  about  the  discharge 
Mjmat  professional  duties,  and  make  your  work  vastly 
r  dian  it  need  be.  More  than  this,  your  labors  would 
\  forth  better  fruit,  both  to  yourself  and  to  your  parish, 
if  yon  woold  take  them  mcnre  easily.  In  the  freedom  of  a 
troe  friend,  I  wish  to  state  the  case  to  you. 

When  you  became  my  minister,  three  years  ago,  I  asked 
oyself,  **•  How  long  will  it  be  before  clerical  anxiety  will 
np  tbat  fine  healthy  flow  of  good  spirits  ?  ^*  Ten  years,  I 
brieve,  was  the  time  I  fixed  in  my  mind.  I  remember 
the  whole  ministerial  life  —  seventeen  years  —  of  your 
]nredecessor,  and  the  last  half  of  the  professional  career  of 
Hff  predecessor.  They  both  broke  down  by  fretting  in  the 
faamess.  The  demands  —  real  or  fancied  —  made  upon 
the  clergyman  are  greater  in  these  days;  but  I  thought 
you  might  hold  out  a  decade  of  years.  The  harness  seems 
to  trouble  you  worse  than  your  predecessors,  and  you  are 
on  file  swift  road  to  utter  prostration.  I  pray  that  you  may 
see  this. 
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Presuming  a  little  on  the  score  of  my  age,  I  shall  bi 
pardoned,  I  know,  if  I  speak  somewhat  ex  cathedra^  and 
the  pew  exhorts  the  pulpit  I  heg  of  you  to  sit  down 
calmly  in  your  first  leisure  hour,  when  you  have  time 
enough  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  your  labors,  and  dnn 
a  straight  line  between  what  you  can  do  and  what  yoi 
canH  do,  between  what  you  ought  to  do  and  what  yon  an 
under  no  obligation  to  do,  between  what  you  are  responsibli 
for  and  what  you  are  are  not  responsible  for.  Some  om 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  ^*  Limitations  of  Human  Be^ponat 
bility/'  I  never  read  it,  and  do  not  know  whether  there  ii 
a  chapter  addressed  to  clergymen.  But  there  ou^^t  to  be 
Providence  assigns  to  no  child  of  man  more  than  h^  cai 
do  healthily  and  cheerfully.  A  clergyman  must  make  thii 
a  matter  of  conscience.  Indeed,  this  is  the  chief  field  fo 
the  exercise  of  a  clerical  conscience.  If  a  business  mai 
should  use  his  conscience  in  his  affairs,  so  should  a  min 
ister  in  hU  afiairs.  What  am  I  bound  to  do,  and  wha 
am  I  not  bound  to  do  ?  How  few  of  your  profession  bav< 
settled  that  question!  How  few,  accordingly,  have  i 
clearly  defined,  serene,  and  cheerful  view  of  their  duties 
How  many  fret  their  life  away  under  the  impression  tha 
they  must  do  everything,  and  everybody's  sins  will  be  laic 
at  their  door.  As  if  we  lived  under  a  dispensation  that  ie< 
quires  a  scape-goat  I  Such  an  over-estimate  of  theij 
sphere  is  as  immodest  as  it  is  destructive.  I  remembei 
you  said  the  other  day,  that  ^^  after  all,  this  life  of  Sidneji 
Smith,  which  everybody  is  now  reading,  does  not  present  a 
very  high  type  of  clerical  character.^'  I  quite  agree  witli 
you.  At  the  same  time  I  must  add,  that  a  man  so  eno^ 
mously  charged  with  animal  spirits  must  be  judged  by 
no  ordinary  rules ;  and  I  cannot  help  looking  with  some 
respect  upon  a  Church  which  permitted  him  to  retain  so 
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■kIi  of  liio  mtnnl  biai.  Had  he  been  pastor  of  one  of 
fvPtariten  cfanichee,  it  had  all  been  taken  out  of  him  in  a 
rlnie,  and  the  poor  man  would  have  died  broken- 


Toa  ipoke  the  other  day  of  *«  the  terribly  exhausting 
t  of  continually  writing  sermons.**  I  pondered  those 
1 1  wallEed  home.  I  mean  to  place  myself  in  the 
and  make  a  clean  breast.  You  will  absolve 
■»  if  I  aiiuied.  I  was  shocked  at  your  words.  **  Terribly 
to  stand  up  and  proclaim  the  good  news  of 
il  A  message  of  pardon  and  peace  to  guilty 
D,  —  one  would  think  it  would  be  a  joyful  and  grateful 
I  to  deliver  that.  I  will  go  on  to  tell  yon  what  else 
I  dMoght.  What  makes  preaching  so  exhausting  ?  Is  it 
■ot  the  constant  strain  to  get  hold  of  something  striking 
■id  new  ?  You  know  I  am  incapable  of  casting  any  re- 
isetioos  upon  you  perBonally.  You  are  surrounded  by 
derical  examples.  You  must  be  measured  by  a  certain 
clerical  standard.  You  are  more  or  less  consciously  in  the 
noe  of  clerical  competition.  The  professional  feeling 
which  all  your  brethren  have  I  now  point  to.  I  believe  it 
is  fiilse,  injurious  to  the  preacher,  and  full  of  mischief  to 
Ae  hearer; — false,  because  it  supposes  the  people  demand 
Msnetfaing  striking  and  new  in  every  sermon ;  injurious, 
because  it  frets  out  the  preacher's  life  in  the  hunt  after 
KMnething  beside  the  plain  message  of  the  Gospel ;  full  of 
ODKhief,  because  it  begets  itching  ears,  fondness  for  new 
eooceitfl,  and  leaves  souls  to  perish  for  lack  of  the  pure 
kiead  of  truth.  The  style  of  preaching  which  has  crept 
into  the  pulpit  through  the  Lyceum,  like  a  broadcloth  sailor 
tinougih  the  cabin  window,  I  hope  will  soon  have  had  its  day. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  pretty  large  circle  of  laymen,  with 
whom  I  talk  on  religious  subjects ;  and  they  are  not  all  old 
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fogies ;  for  many  of  them  are  our  most  sensible  and  eifr 
mable  youDg  men.  When  they  go  to  church,  they  wish  is 
hear  anything  but  what  some  circles  call  ^*  a  great  «i^ 
^mon.^'  Good  sense,  good  taste,  and  a  heart  warmed  kf 
close  contact  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  —  these  are  the  best 
things,  and  the  only  things  really  needful.  The  genenl 
progress  of  the  age  is  bringing  all  in  our  oongregatioiie  Is 
see  this.  An  intelligent  panel  of  jurors  want  nothing  bet 
the  simplest  statement  of  the  case,  flowing  from  natm . 
good  sense,  and  appealing  to  the  common  instincts  of  die 
human  heart ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
case,  rhetoric  and  flourish  are  impertinent. 

You  seemed  to  regret  my  advice  to  exchange  leas,  and 
thought  I  was  making  your  lot  harder.  No,  sir,  not  harder, 
but  easier.  Exchanges  give  your  people  the  most  elaborals 
and  rhetorical,  and  therefore  the  least  religious  and  usefid, 
sermons  preached  in  your  professional  circle.  Exchanges 
give  your  people  a  craving  for  mere  intellectual  excite* 
ment  in  the  pulpit.  Exchanges  brbg  you  into  the  psewn^ 
lent  style  of  preaching,  and  dissipate  a  quiet  and  religioos 
frame  of  mind  in  the  attempt  to  find  something  to  suit  the 
taste  which  .you  have  created.  If  I  speak  plainly  and  de- 
cisively, it  is  because  I  have  carefully  observed  the  caae, 
and  know  whereof  I  affirm.  One  sermon  a  fortnight,  pro- 
duced by  continual  nervous  anxiety  from  a  man's  brains, 
will  wear  him  out  vastly  quicker  than  two  sermons  a  week 
flowing  genially  from  his  heart.  So  much  for  the  preacher. 
Now  for  the  diflTerent  eflect  on  the  hearer.  Compare  a 
man's  going  to  church  under  the  stimulus  of  an  anticipated 
intellectual  treat  from  the  celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  So-and-So,  and 
going  expecting  to  hear  a  sensible  and  devout  sermon  from 
his  own  pastor  1  The  difierence  is  like  that  between  the 
fragrance  of  the  meadow  and  the  concentrated  odors  of  a 
confectioner's  shop. 
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Obb  o&er  point  70a  ud  I  mw  10  aomewhat  diflbrent 

i^  ia  oar  eoavemtioii  the  odier  daj.    Yoa  ezpmsed 

leloetBOoe  to  praeehiDg  to  jour  people   about 

monej  to  benevoleiit  ofcjecfa,  eapeeially  aiiice  you 

they  Hofoad  it  haid  to  pej  joar  aalary.    I  need  not 

i  I  leapeet  your  tenderaeaa  for  the  feelings 

of  your  pariah;  bat  now  that  I  hare  under- 

i  to  ywch  to  fov,  I  maat  go  on  and  finish  my  aer- 

,  eooilbiting  myaalf  with  the  thought  that  you  are  an 

I  fiir  the  **  liberty  of  prophesying."    You  live  in  a 

vofld  of  ideas  and  santimenls,  and  you  think  it  will  seem 

eoaae  and  vulgar  to  talk  is  the  pulfHt  about  such  material 

mi  commaa  things  as  dollan  and  cents.    Now  on  this 

wen  as  that  relating  to  your  salary,  you  are 

1,  and  often  inflict  upon  younmlf  a  needless  and 

psmicioiis  anxiety.    Your  people  do  not  live  in  an  ideal 

varid,  and  are  not  pained  by  any  descent  from  the  abstract 

sad  abaolnte  to  the  palpable  and  concrete.    The  necessities 

flf  their  lot  make  them  conversant,  for  the  most  part,  only 

widi  the  material  and  the  useful.    Him  they  will  like  the 

best  for  their  preacher,  and  get  most  good  from,  who  uses 

dieir  language,  and  plainly  speaks  of  those  things  which 

Bseeasarily  occupy  many  of  their  thoughts,  and  constitute 

ihe  chief  of  their  trials.    Truly,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 

1  point  which  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  io  this  age  of  the 

vorid,  should  meet  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  faithful - 

, — our  responsibility  in  the   matter  of  dollars  and 

May  we  not,  must  we  not,  exercise  our  religion  in 

dollars  and  cents  ?  and  this  whole  business  of  charity,  of 

giving  seventy-five  cents  to  one  object,  and  seventy-five 

dollan  to  another,  is  there  no  need  of  investing  that  act 

vith  the  holiest  sanctions  of  religion  ?     If  the  pew  could 

;  to  the  pulpit  on  this  point,  it  would  say  :  "  Come  out 


I 
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boldly,  and  tell  tta  jost  what  yoa  want*  Name  the 
which  you  think  we  must  give  for  the  proposed  object, 
then  do  your  best  to  get  it  from  us.  We  shall  honor  ] 
plainness  and  directness ;  and  then  as  to  giving,  —  Hei 
knows  we  pay  away  money  so  many  times  for  vain 
selfish  uses,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  act  now 
then  encircled  and  lifted  up  by  higher  and  holier  aii 
Of  one  thing  I  am  sure, "— q>iritual  progress  may 
marked,  not  by  divorcing  religicm  from  giving  dollan 
cents,  but  by  making  the  giving  of  dollara  and  cen 
sacrament 

And  then  as  to  your  salary,  you  are  again  unne 
sarily  anxious.  It  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  mise  it 
suffer  my  plainness  in  saying,  that,  should  it  becon 
hard  matter,  no  one  thing  will  so  much  contribute  to 
as  the  course  you  are  now  pursuing.  Educate  3rour 
pie  to  the  haiU  of  giving  oAen  and  generously  for  ( 
objecU^  and  your  salary  will  be  but  a  drop  in  the  hue 
make  no  appeals  to  their  philanthropy  and  benevolo 
and  a  miserly  selfishness  will  creep  over  them,  and  ; 
salary  will  be  the  last  ounce  to  break  the  cameFs  back 
have  oAen  talked  upon  this  point  with  your  Deacon,  | 

old ,  the  collector.     You  know  his  habits  of 

servation,  and  can  have  no  doubt  of  his  warm  afiectioi 
you.  I  remember  his  saying  to  me,  that  he  unifoi 
found  the  taxes  were  paid  most  cheerfully  in  those  y 
in  which  the  pulpit  had  presented  the  most  frequent  < 
for  charity,  and  years  of  excessive  grumbling  marked 
remissness  of  the  minister.  It  is  usual  to  end  a  ser 
with  an  exhortation,  and  therefore  I  say.  Do  not  mal 
hard  work  for  us  to  pay  your  salary  by  any  false  deli< 
in  appealing  to  the  charities  of  your  parish.  For  oi 
hope  that  every  good  cause  that  comes  before  the  pi 
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liD  h0  nstarely  eoondered  by  you ;  sod  if  it  be  one  which 
■yDor  mbiafled  jadgment  we  ought  to  aid,  that  you  will  give 
van  opportnnity  to  aid  it,  and  will  enforce  the  duty  of  our 
•fiag  it.  Train  our  charitable  sympathies  and  actions, 
ad  oar  faith  can  remove  mountains ;  neglect  them,  and 
^nWfT^?*  will  become  mountains. 

And  Doir,  my  dear  Pbstor,  if  I  have  freely  written  upon 
fa  fto|MCS  embraced  in  our  convessation,  I  know  you  will 
Ml  think  I  have  done  this  unkindly.  I  shall  make  no  pro* 
fcwuui  of  ny  strong  attachment  to  you  as  my  minister. 
Ton  know  my  heart  It  has  grieved  me  to  find  you  so 
maamm  in  jam  profession,  and  thus  in  danger  of  running 
OB  the  rocks  where  so  many  have  been  shipwrecked.  That 
Ike  pleasant  relation  we  now  sustain  to  each  other  may 
tbng  continue,  it  is  essential  that  you  work  genially,  cheer- 
Ui^,  hopefully.  Accept  the  well-meant  advice,  and  sin- 
cere pmyers  for  your  health  and  usefulness,  of  your 
ler.  . 


THE  FAITH  OP  THE  UNIVERSAL  CHURCH. 

UifiTABiAinsM,  in  all  its  essential  points,  was  not  only 
Ae  faith  of  the  Primitive  Church,  but  is  now  the  faith  of 
the  Universal  Church,  —  the  faith  of  all  Christians  in  every 
legion  of  the  globe.  True,  some  will  ask,  has  not  this 
•eet  been  everywhere  spoken  against  ?  Have  not  Unita- 
rians in  almost  all  ages,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
been  denounced  as  heretics?  Have  they  not  been  de* 
tared  from  Christian  fellowship,  and  denied  the  Christian 
Bune  ?    Do  they  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  differ  widely  in 
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t»  die  kighat  esdonse*  m  Tnx  hobII  miiioritT  of  the  Quit*' 
tin  CVoFdi  ?     Hov  then  csa  k  be  pieteiided  tbat  thein  tt  > 
^  fv!h  of  te  UiiiTersd  dnrcb  ? 

Tbe  has  impGed  in  diese  iaqoiiies  maT  all  be  admittoiL    t 
UnitanuB  biTe  been  denoonted  and  cJaawid  amoog  heie*    v 
tKSL     TiieT  baTe  bees  diaosiied  aflMm^  tbeir  breuiieSi 
and  defHited  of  CluiadaB  srmpatbies,  and  excluded  fron    ., 
Chnabmn  pririleges.     Tbefe  are  impoitaiit  difleieocea  be*    ^ 
fecu  tbenaehes  and  ocber  CbiisdaB  denominations  ;  and, 
k  is  tnie  that  fber  couatitme  but  a  small  minority  of  those 
who  proleaB  die  Cbrisliaa  faith.     But,  notwithstanding  die    - 
seeming  contndicdon,  the  aaseitioB  mar  be  made,  and 
what  is  of  much  greater  comeqaenee,  it  may  be  eondo-  ' 
airelT  prored,  that  the  &ith  which  thej  profess  is  the  fiudi 
of  an  Christians^ 

This  diall  be  our  stardng-point,  —  the  faith  of  the 
Unirersal  Church  is  the  faith  which  the  Uoirersal  Charcb 
receiTcs, 

If  the  proposition  should  be  regarded  as  a  mere  truism, 
no  matter.  It  would  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended  equally  wdl.  It  cannot  be  denied,  without  in- 
Toking  in  the  denial  the  manifest  contradiction,  that  there 
may  be  a  unirersal  fiudi  which  is  not  universally  received 
among  Christmns. 

Let  us  then  apply  this  test,  and  observe  the  results  that 
must  follow. 

And,  first  of  all,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  universal  faith,  unless  it  is  found  in  our 
own  communion. 

How  full  is  the  worid  of  difiering  and  contending  sects ! 
Will  any  one  make  the  absurd  pretension  that  the  faith  of 


ef  Aeae  is  ooivefsal  ?  or,  what  is  oo  lets  absurd, 
tet  all  agroe  in  those  respects  io  which  they  differ  ?  Is 
the  fiutb«  which  by  way  of  distinction  has  been  termed 
EvaBgeliemlt  everywhere  received  among  those  who  liave 
asramed  to  themselves  the  name  Evangelical  ?  Is  it  not  a 
&et,  that  one  sect  rejects  what  is  believed  by  another,  until, 
when  y<Hi  have  completed  the  round,  you  find  that  every 
poctioa  of  U  has  disappeared  ?  And  what,  then,  has  become 
of  the  universal  faith  ?  But  let  us  look  at  this  matter  a 
littie  Bsore  closely. 

There  artf  some  divisions  and  denominations  in  the 
CShiistian  Church  that  style  themselves  catholic  or  general, 
aod  therefore  claim  to  possess,  exclusively,  the  catholic  or 
imiveisal  faith;  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  one.  But 
how  is  this  claim  established  ?  In  a  way  tho  most  easy  in 
the  world.  It  is  simply  by  excluding  from  the  pale  of  the 
Christian  Church  all  who  differ  from  them ;  and  then,  of 
course,  they  become  .the  Church  Universal,  and  profess  its 
faith.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  might  answer  the  pur- 
pose very  well,  if  all  others  would  agree  to  it.  But  as 
these  others  will  still  claim  to  be  Christians,  and  with  very 
good  reasons,  notwithstanding  they  are  not  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  particular  communions,  we  cannot  allow  that 
toy  one  of  these  exclusive  bodies  of  Christians  comprises 
the  whole  Church,  or  possesses  a  monopoly  of  all  religious 
truth.  Thus,  Bomanism  is  not  the  universal  faith ;  for  we 
know,  as  a  fact,  that  all  Christians  do  not  receive  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  Arminian- 
ism,  and  all  such  distinctions  of  doctrine.  And  from  this 
it  follows,  that  the  universal  faith  is  not  to  be  found  among 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  or  any  such  dis- 
tinctions of  sect.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  things  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  which  all  believers  hold  in  common  ; 
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but  they  cannot  be  these  which  distinguish  in  this  i 

one  class  of  Christians  from  another.      The   uniTeiwl 

faith  cannot  belong  exclusively  to  any  party  or  sect. 

Queries  may  here  be  suggested,  and  objections  may  be 
interposed. 

It  may  be  asked,  ^^  Is  not  the  case  the  same  with  those 
who  call  themselves  Unitarians  as  with  all  other  sects  ?  ** 
And  the  correct  answer  is,  that  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense 
they  are  not  a  sect.  They  do  not  claim  to  be  a  sect.  They 
do  not  desire  to  be  so  regarded.  Their  principles  will  not 
allow  them  to  become  a  sect.  If  they  were  so,  then  indeed 
they  would  occupy  the  same  position  as  others,  and  they 
would  have  a  sectarian  faith.  The  word  sect  implies 
division.  It  denotes  a  portion  cut  off  from  the  Church. 
Unitarians  have  never  cut  themselves  off,  and  they  do  not 
deem  it  possible  for  others  to  do  it,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  really  belong  to  it.  They  constitute  a  denomination, 
because  they  have  a  name ;  but  they  are  in  the  Church, 
and  of  it,  and  have  common  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
it.  And  no  man  can  deprive  them  of  their  right  and  prir- 
ilege.  The  reason  why  they  are  not  a  sect  will  become 
still  more  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

But  have  they  not  peculiarities  as  well  as  others  ?  And 
do  they  not  differ  from  others  as  much  as  others  differ  from 
them  ? 

Certainly,  they  have  peculiarities ;  and  the  same  difier- 
ence  no  doubt  exists  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But 
there  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  observed.  Unitari- 
ans differ  from  others,  not  in  regard  to  what  they  believe, 
but  in  regard  to  what  they  disbelieve.  The  faifh  is  that  of 
the  Universal  Church  ;  the  doubt,  dissent,  denial,  is  all  that 
is  partial  or  peculiar.  And  here  let  another  distinction  of 
no  less  importance  be  taken  into  view.    Unitarians  do  not 
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tfiamflelfet  the  UoiTenal  Church,  and  do  not 
bUm  to  be  in  poawwion  of  the  ooivenal  faith,  by  exclud- 
■g  all  who  difibr,  but  by  leeeiviog  all,  and  by  recognizing 
iaa  fiuth  in  Christiant  oi  eveTy  name. 

And  now,  having  applied  the  teat  to  othen,  in  this  nega- 
fSam  kind  of  aigomenl,  let  us  appl;jr  it  in  a  more  positive 
«ay  to  llie  leading  articles  of  oar  fiuth,  and  m  a  more  di* 
net  lelation  to  our  subject 

1.  In  legard  to  the  natne  of  God. 
We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  the  liaker  of  heaven 
aad  eaith ;  infinite  in  wisdom,  and  power,  and  love. 
And  m  not  this,  likewise,  the  belief  of  the  Church  Uni* 
?      Is  there  a  sect  in  all  Christendom  that  would 
this  among  heresies,  or  that  would  withhold  its  assent 
from  the  same  proposition  ?    Many,  indeed,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  add  to  it,  that  this  one  God  **  exists  in  three  co- 
equal persons.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.'^    But  that 
would  be  Trinitarianism,  which  is  not  the  faith  of  the  Uni- 
veisal  Chureh. 
2,  In  reg^  to  the  character  and  office  of  Christ. 
We  believe  that  ^*  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God '' ; 
thst  he  was  sanctified  and  sent  of  God  ;  and  that  he  came 
on  an  errand  of  mercy,  and  with  a  message  of  love  from 
Hsaven  to  men.    We  believe  that  his  doctriue  is  divine,  be- 
cause he  spoke  the  words  of  God,  and  that  it  is  of  vast 
importance  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

What  is  there  heretical  in  this  ?  What  other  class  of 
Christians  can  be  found  who  do  not  believe  the  same  ?  But 
some  contend  that  Christ  is  also  God,  —  the  same  as  the 
Being  who  sent  him.  They  can  do  so,  if  they  will ;  but 
they  will  find  many  who  will  dissent.  Such  a  doctrine 
makes  not  a  part  of  the  faith  of  the  Universal  Church. 
8.  In  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
17  • 
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We  believe  that  ^^  God  is  a  spirit,^'  that  he  is  ever  near 
us,  and  "  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.'' 

Is  there  any  class  of  Christians  who  will  dissent  froa 
this?  If  not,  then  in  this  respect  also  ours  is  the  uai* 
versal  faith.  But  it  is  ofYen  argued  that  the  Holy  Spirit  0 
only  one  of  three  Divine  persons,  who  make  up  the  God* 
head,  —  one  of  the  three  distinctions  in  the  Divine  nature, 
—  and  therefore  only  a  part  of  Grod.  All  Christians,  it  ii 
needless  to  say,  do  not  receive  this  doctrine,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  a  part  of  the  universal  faith. 

4.  In  regard  to  human  obligations  and  responsibilities. 
We  believe  that  men  are  bound  by  all  their  relations  to 

God,  and  by  all  the  blessings  and  enjoyments  of  the  present 
life,  and  all  their  hopes  in  regard  to  the  next,  to  serve  tod 
obey  him ;  and  we  believe  also  that  they  will  be  held  ac- 
countable to  God  for  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfil  these 
obligations. 

So  likewise  do  all  Christians  believe.  Where  can  any 
one  be  found  who  professes  anything  different  ?  But  some 
will  say,  in  addition  to  this,  that  fnen  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  actions  which  they  did  not  perform,  and  which  they 
could  not  control ;  and  that  the  penalty  of  every  trans- 
gression, to  all  save  the  elect,  is  endless  and  unutterable 
woe.  But  this  is  Calvinism,  and  there  is  reason  to  rejoice 
that  such  a  faith  is  far  from  being  universal. 

5.  In  regard  to  human  sinfulness. 

We  believe  that  all  men  are  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  that  sin  is  the  greatest  evil  which  has  afflicted  our 
world. 

And  where  will  you  find  a  Christian  who  believes  differ- 
ently ?  But  some  will  talk  of  imputed  sin,  and  total  de- 
pravity, •and  hereditary  guilt.  That,  however,  is  the  faith 
of  only  a  part.  It  is  not  like  our  own,  the  faith  of  the 
whole  Christian  Church. 
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mB*  In  regard  to  tl^Q  means  of  deUveniDce. 

We  believe  thut  among  other  moral  mfluences,  the  death 
)i  Christ  was  designed  io  produce  an  important  effect. 

Such,  too,  has  been  the  general  sentiment  among  Chris- 
iaos,  from  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  But 
nany  have  attempted  to  explain  in  what  way  the  death  of 
Zhnsi  becomes  eilicacious  in  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  ; 
md  they  talk  of  a  literal  sacrifice,  and  equivalents,  and  a 
mrchase,  and  a  ransom,  and  a  way  to  "  appease  the  wrath 
>f  God/^  But  whenever  they  begin  to  do  this^  they  meet 
It  once  with  dissent,  and  very  soon  find  that  the  particular 
iuth  which  they  profess  is  not  that  of  the  Universal  Church. 

Illustrations  of  this  nature  might  be  very  much  extended, 
}Ut  these  will  doubtless  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in 
new.  They  will  explain  in  what  sense  it  is,  that  ours  is 
he  only  universal  faith,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  prove 
he  fact.  They  will  serve  to  show  how  and  why  it  is  that 
A'c  do  not  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  a  sect.  \Vc  hold 
0  nothing  as  fundamental  which  is  not  received  by  the 
.vhole  Christian  body  ;  and  we  believe  all  things  which  are 
hus  believed  by  the  whole  Christian  body.  We  belong, 
herefore,  to  that  body  by  the  very  nature  and  extent  of 
)ur  belief,  and  no  act  of  exclusion  on  the  part  of  man  can 
leparate  us  from  it.  We  are  the  Church  Universal.  We 
cannot  be  made  a  sect  so  long  as  we  retain  our  present 
)Osition  and  principles. 

This  position  is  pre-eminently  a  safe  one.  Those  can- 
lot  be  greatly  in  danger  who  believe  what  the  entire 
Church  believes,  and  who  reject  only  what,  by  one  parly 
ind  another  throughout  the  entire  Church,  is  rejected.  So 
ar  as  relates  to  the  actual  experience  of  Christians,  1^-ot- 
stants  have  been  able  to  find  sufficient  support  in  the  doc- 
rines  which  they  have  learned,  and  in  the  influences  which 
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have  been  imparted  from  the  pages  of  the  Gospel,  mihout 
regard  to  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  Homaniain;  Dif 
senten,  without  reference  to  those  of  Episcopacy;  A^ 
mioiaDS,  without  reference  to  those  of  Calvinisai;  sal 
Unitarians,  without  reference  to  any  of  the  peculiaritiasit ! 
all  combined.  What  has  always  proved  sufficient  in  dl 
times  of  need  may  surely  be  trusted  for  time  to  come. 

But  here  the  question  may  be  asked.  What  are  we  thei 
contending  for  ?     If  Unitarianism  is  the  faith  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  what  is  the  need  of  having  any  controveny 
about  it  ?     What  is  the  object  or  advantage  of  doing  any* 
thing  with  respect  to  it  ?    And  the  answer  is.  We  are  con- 
tending for  just  what  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  all  the  preachers 
in  the  early  Church  contended  ;  that  is,  the  removal  of  all 
corruptions,  and  the  preservation  of  a  pure  Gospel.    We 
are  contending  for  it,  because  we  hope  that,  by  restoring 
the  Church  to  its  purity,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  something 
towards  increasing  its  power.     We  are  contending  for  it, 
because  we  are  desirous  of  breaking  down  the   barriers 
which  separate  believers,  one  from  another,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  intolerance  which  has 
so  long  and  so  extensively  prevailed  among  them.     We 
are  contending  for  it,  because  we  have  our  own  work  to 
perform  in  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world,  and  we  can 
perform  it  best  in  our  own  way. 

But  why  do  we  go  by  ourselves  ?  Why  do  we  form  a 
separate  organization  ?  Why  do  we  seek  to  gather  dis- 
tinct congregations?  Why  do  we  labor  to  advance  our 
cause  by  means  of  denominational  agencies  ?  Simply  be- 
cause it  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  Our  work  must  be  done 
in  this  way,  or  not  done  at  all.  We  cannot  co-operate  with 
others,  in  this  respect,  for  they  will  not  allow  us.  The 
man  who  is  not  permitted  to  enter  his  neighbor's  house. 
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kiild  one  of  hb  own.  Those  who  are  obliged  to  re- 
outside  roust  occupy  themselves  as  best  they  can,  so 
s  they  are  unable  to  participate  in  the  work  or  enjoy- 
of  those  that  are  within.  It  is  by  no  means  neces- 
Mt  they  should  remain  idle,  and  it  is  no  good  reason 
If  should  relax  their  efforts  in  their  Master's  service. 
od  Barnabas  parted  company  because  they  could  not 
to  labor  together;  and  one  set  out  in  one  direction, 
e  other,  in  a  different ;  but  neither  was  neglectful  of 
portent  trust  committed  to  his  charge.  Thus  let 
enomination  be  faithful  in  its  own  particular  sphere 
r.  And  the  way  will  at  length  be  found  open,  by 
&11  will  gain  admittance  into  "  the  general  assembly 
urch  of  the  first-born." 

A.  D.  w. 


INFORMAL  RELIGIOUS  TEACHING. 

r  all  men  have  within  them  the  seeds  of  religious 
les  has  been  asserted  again  and  again.  But  within 
:hose  seeds  are  dormant,  and  may  so  remain,  like 
.ins  of  wheat  buried  with  an  Egyptian  mummy. 
*ul  should  we  be,  that  sun  and  rain  from  the  myriads 
rches  throughout  the  world  give  life  and  growth ; 
1  for  pulpit  words,  and  appointed  times  of  worship, 
Leep  alive  the  flame  once  kindled,  and  often 

"  Kindle  a  flame  of  sacred  love 
In  these  cold  hearts  of  ours." 

is  to  be  doubted  whether  this  beaten  track  of  what 
J  called  "  Formal  Religious  Instruction "  is  God's 
I  path  to  the  hearts  of  his  children  : 
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and   js  ccxa,  aear»c  wiiea  we  fteaot  kiok   for  him ;  tfll 

cr4?i  "'g  di;2  ^uieuecxrirT.  ha  love  caaqoen,  when  jtni 
mTAT  j*Az  we  m  rii  =cc  rsoeive  bim  bi  the  finnilir  inedMrfi 

A  :  rjeoi  ai  oar  sade  saitSeoL  j  CiUst  aad  we  are  foiced  to 
ackcow'.ecge,  viia  awe  aad  snthtnewinn,  the  Pdwer  which 
called  him  awaj.  A  nobie  deed  aometiines  makes  thft 
tears  xatn  :ip  iiiH>  oar  eyes^  aad  we  icel  that  man  is  capi- 
h'.e  of  somediias  skkrioas.  The  sght  of  a  beaotifal  floirar 
awakezks  our  revereooe  for  God  in  his  works.  A  sentence 
which  meets  oar  eye,  or  a  titties  aimpie  act  oi  e?eiy-day 
life,  to'jches  a  chore  which  carries  oar  thoughts  back  throogli 
oiir  heedless  ILie,  :Ll  the  contrast  hetween  the  innocent 
child  and  the  cold,  worldly  man  comes  up  too  riridly  to 
he  eodared,  and  we  fall  on  our  knees,  crying,  ^^  Lord,  take 
away  ojr  hearts  of  stone,  and  gire  us  hearts  of  flesh '^ ;  and  ^ 
we  never  afterwards  stand  as  we  stood  before.  »^  - 

AH  this  experience  we  can  easily  describe;  bat  bow    i- 
these  feelings  stir   our  hearts  at  certain  times,  when  at   ^ 
others  we  should  not  be  moved,  or  in  what  way  the  feeliog   > 
moves  us,  we  can  no  more  tell,  than  how  a  little  seed  hidden     - 
in  the  ground  bursts  into  life.    It  is  as  if  a  mjrsterious  voice 
whispered  the  ^^  open  sesame,^^  and  the  doors  of  the  treas- 
ure-house flew  open. 

The  more  we  listen  to  such  warnings,  the  more  our  ears 
become  capable  of  hearing  them,  till  at  last  we  may  find 
that  the  very  air  we  breathe  is  loaded  with  them,  till  at  last 
wo  may  feel  as  if  we  lived  with  God's  arms  constantly 
about  us,  and  we  need  only  walk  steadfastly  on,  yielding 
to  the  gentle  pressure  on  either  side,  which  keeps  us  in  the 
path.    The  more  we  sympathize  with  another,  and  the 


■ore  oar  character  is  like  his,  so  much  the  more  are  we 
espsble  of  oDdentuidiiig  his  words  and  acts;  and  the 
Bore  we  make  omselfes  like  God,  pure  and  noble,  the 
■ofe  clearly  can  we  read  his  teachings  in  the  little  events 
sf  life.  ^  Blessed  are  the  pare  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
ses  GodJ" 

Th»  infemal  mode  of  instmetion  has  been  underrated, 
ft  ■earns  to  be  quite  as  efficacious  in  its  place  as  public 
Did  not  lesos  draw  some  of  his  most  important 
fiom  an  inspiration  felt  not  in  the  hour  of  formal 
? 

Ijet  us  not  slight  fee  wayside  lessons  of  life.  They 
eouie  directly  from  God,  and  we  should  yield  ourselves  to 
tfteir  iofloenoe. 

To  the  young  especially  these  warnings  come.  As  we 
advance  in  life  they  are  too  often  heeded  less,  and  therefore 
gradually  cease ;  but  when  life  first  begins  to  be  realized, 
dien  their  Tints  are  most  frequent ;  and  then  their  influence 
is  moest  needed.  Will  you  not  listen  to  them  ?  —  you  who 
nie  joat  beginning  to  feel  that  life  is  earnest  and  real  and 
dcwp  ?  — you  who  do  not  yet  know  perhaps  what  it  is  within 
yea  which  erery  day  expands,  and  which  needs  more  of 
God's  great  light  on  your  soul  ? 


*  If  it  not  manifest  to  any  reflecting  mind,  that  the  profeuion  of 
Chriatiaaity  oonld  not  possibly  be  made  of  any  acconnt,  except  in 
times  and  under  drcomstances  in  which  there  is  nothing  very  high  or 
distmctiTe  in  its  practiced  The  proper  profession  of  Christianity  is  its 
practiGe;  and  were  that  practice  based  npon  an  elevated  ideal  of 
Christian  duty,  the  inquiry  as  to  a  man's  profession  would  be  as  much 
out  of  place  as  an  inquiry  respecting  a  Howard,  whether  he  professed  a 
lo^  for  humsnity,  and  a  deaire  to  promote  human  happiness.**  — 
Mtniti  PkOom^  qf  Rdigion, 
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GOD'S  METHOD  OF  GUARDING  US  AGAINST 
INDOLENT  ASSENT. 

[selected.] 

It  18  a  circumstance  very  remarkable,  that  aSl  tho 
Apostles  should  have  abstained  from  committing  to  wrilinff 
(what  they  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing 
orally)  a  catechism,  or  course  of  elemeotar}'^  instruction 
in  Christianity,  consisting  of  a  regular  scries  of  unfiuestion- 
able  canons  of  doctrine,  articles  of  faith  duly  explained 
and  developed,  —  in  short,  a  compendium  of  the  Christ  fan 
religion;  which  we  may  be  sure  (had  such  ever  existed) 
would  have  been  carefully  transmitted  to  posterity^  This, 
I  say,  must  appear  to  every  one,  on  a  Uttle  reflection, 
something  remarkable  ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  literally  mirac- 
ulous. I  mean,  that  the  procedure  appears  to  me  dictated 
by  a  wisdom  more  than  human ;  and  that  the  Apostles  and 
their  immediate  followers  must  have  been  supernaluraUp 
withheld  from  taking  a  course  which  would  naturallif  ap* 


^1* 
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pear  to  them  the  most  expedient.  Considering  how  very  ^ 
great  must  have  been  the  total  number  of  all  the  elders 
and  catechists  appointed  in  various  places,  by  the  Apostles, 
and  by  those  whom  they  commissioned,  it  seems  (humanly 
speaking)  incredible  that  no  one  of  these  should  have 
thought  of  doing  what  must  have  seemed  so  obvious,  as  to 
write,  under  the  superintendence  and  correction  of  the 
Apostles,  some  such  manual  for  the  use  of  his  hearers ;  as 
was  in  fact  done  repeatedly  in  subsequent  ages  (i.  e.  aAer, 
as  we  hold,  the  age  of  inspiration  was  past)  in  all  the  church- 
es where  any  activity  existed. 

Thus  much,  at  least,  appears  to  me  indubitable,  that  iro- 
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wmld  hMLfm  taken  tedalocn  care  (as  Mahomet  did) 
toMt  forth  a  complete  eonne  of  inttruction  io  their  faith ; 
mi  that  enthonaats  would  never  have  fkiled,  aome  of  them 
m  lea  It,  to  fidl  into  the  same  plan ;  so  that  an  omission 
aUeh  is,  oo  all  bnman  principles,  unaccountable,  amounts 
Is  a  moral  demonstration  of  the  divine  origin  of  our  relig- 
isBL  And  this  argument,  we  should  observe,  is  not  drawn 
fimsi  the  auppoaed  witdtm  of  such  an  appointment ;  it  holds 
gsad  aqoally,  however  little  we  may  perceive  the  expe- 
oi  the  course  actually  pursued.  For,  that  which 
:  have  come  from  auni,  must  have  come  from  God. 
It  the  Aposdea  were  neither  enthusiasts  nor  impostoray 
ihey  moat  have  been  inspired ;  whether  we  can  understand, 
or  not,  the  reasons  of  the  procedure  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
fietated. 

In  this  case,  however,  attentive  consideration  may  explain 
to  OS  these  reasons.    God^s  wisdom  doubtless  designed  to 
guard  us  against  a  danger  which  I  think  no  human  wisdom 
WDold  have  foreseen,  —  the  danger  of  indolently  assenting 
to,  and  committing  to  memory,  a  **  form  of  sound  words  *' ; 
which  would  in  a  short  time  have  become  no  more  than  a 
farm  of  words;  —  received  with  passive  reverence,  and 
aenipulously  retained  in  the  mind,  —  leaving  no  room  for 
doubt,  —  furnishing    no   call  for  vigilant  investigation, — 
afibrding  no  stimulus  to  the  attention,  —  and  making  no 
vivid  impression  on  the  heart.     It  is  only  when  the  under- 
standing is  kept  on  the  stretch  by  the  diligent  search,  —  the 
watchful  observation,  —  the  careful  deduction,  —  which  the 
Christian  Scriptures  call  forth  by  their  oblique,  incidental, 
and  irregular  mode  of  conveying  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  —  it  is  then  only  that  the  feelings  and  the 
moral  portion  of  our  nature  are  kept  so  awake  as  to  re- 
ceive the  requisite  impression ;  and  it  is  thus  accordingly 
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that  Divine  wisdom  has  provided  for  our  wants.  **  Cmit 
acuens  mortalia  corda.'^ 

It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  a  single  systeinatia 
course  of  instruction,  carrying  with  it  Divine  authori^i 
would  have  superseded  the  framing  of  any  others,  — *  nKfi 
would  have  made  the  alteration  even  of  a  single  word  of 
what  would  on  this  supposition  have  beexi  Seripturey  ap 
pear  an  impious  presumption ;  and  yet  could  not  possibly 
have  been  well  adapted  for  all  the  varieties  of  station,  agS| 
sex,  intellectual  power,  education,  taste,  and  halnts  of 
thought.  So  that  there  would  have  been  an  almost  inevtt* 
able  danger  that  such  an  authoritative  list  of  eredemda 
would  have  been  regarded  by  a  large  proportion  of  Chris- 
tians with  a  blind  and  unthinking  reverence,  which  would 
have  excited  no  influence  on  the  character.  They  would 
have  had  a  ^^  form  of  godliness ;  but  denying  the  power 
thereof,^'  the  form  itself  would  have  remained  with  them 
only  as  the  corpse  of  departed  religion. 

Such,  then,  being  the  care  with  which  God's  providence 
has  guarded  against  leading  us  into  this  temptation,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  be  careful  that  we  lead  not  ourselves  into 
temptation,  nor  yield  to  those  which  the  natural  propen* 
sities  of  the  human  heart  present.  For  we  are  always 
under  more  or  less  temptation  to  exalt  some  human  expo- 
sition of  the  faith  to  a  practical  equality  with  the  Scriptures, 
by  devoting  to  that  our  chief  attention,  and  making  to  it  our 
habitual  appeal. 

And  why,  it  may  be  said,  should  we  scruple  to  do  this  ? 
giving  to  Scripture  the  precedence,  indeed,  in  point  of  dig- 
nity, as  the  foundation  on  which  the  other  is  built,  but  re- 
garding the  superstructure  as  no  less  firm  than  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  is  fairly  built  ?  ^^  I  am  fully  convinced,'' 
a  man  may  say,  ^^  that  such  and  such  an  exposition  con- 
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wgB  the  gemaioe  doetrinas  of  the  Scriptural ;  in  which  case 
it  mam,  be  no  le«  tnie  than  they ;  and  may  therefora,  by 
Ana  wbo  reoeiTe  it,  be  no  less  confidently  appealed  to. 
folly  to  belietre  its  tnith,  it  answers  to  us  the 
of  Scfiptora ;  since  we  can  hU  fully  believe  thai. 
Kor  in  mnlliematies,  for  instance,  we  are  not  more  certain 
of  the  nxkims  and  elementary  propositions,  than  we  are 
of  thorn  other  propositioas  which  are  proved  from  them ; 
nsr  is  there  any  need  to  go  back  at  every  step  to  those 
fnt  theewms  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  whole.'* 
The  principle  which  I  have  here  stated  as  favorably  as  I 
s,  io  one  which,  I  believe,  is  often  not  distinctly 
1,  even  inwardly  in  thought,  by  multitudes  who  feel 
and  act  conformably  to  it. 

One  obvious  answer  which  might  be  given  to  such  reason- 
ug  ia,  that  io  assign  to  the  deductions  of  uninspired  men 
the  same   perfect  certainty  as  belongs  to  mathematical 
demonstrations,  and  to  repose  the  same  entire  confidence 
in  their  expositions  of  Scripture,  as  in  Scripture  itself,  is 
manifestly  to  confer  on  those  men  the  attribute  of  infalli- 
hilitj.     Believe  indeed  we  must  in  the  truth  of  our  own 
opinions ;  nor  need  it  be  such  a  wavering  and  hesitating 
belief  as  to  leave  us  incessantly  tormented  by  uneasy 
doubts ;  but  if  we  censure  the  Bomish  Church  for  declaring 
herself  not  liable  to  error,  we  must,  for  very  shame,  con- 
fess our  own  liability  to  it,  not  in  mere  words,  but  in  prac- 
tice, by  being  ever  ready  to  listen  to  argument,  ever  open 
to  conviction,  —  by  continually  appealing  and  referring  at 
every  step  "  to  the  Law  and  to  the  Testimony,"  —  by  con- 
tinually tracing  up  the  stream  of  religious  knowledge  to 
the  pure  fountain-head,  —  the  living  waters  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  dwell  exclusively  on  the 
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argument  drawn  from  the  possibility  of  our  being  mis* 
taken,  —  a  danger  which  of  course  each  one  hopes,  in 
each  particular  case,  to  have  escaped.  There  is  one  de- 
cisive argument,  perfectly  simple,  and  accessible  to  every 
understanding,  and  especially  acceptable  to  a  pious  mind, 
against  employing  any  human  statement  of  doctrines  in 
place  of  Scripture,  as  the  standard  to  be  habitually  appealed 
to ;  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  this  should  he  done.  For 
if  it  had  been  his  design  that  there  should  be  any  such 
regular  system  of  doctrine  for  habitual  reference,  and  from 
which  there  should  be,  in  ordinary  practice,  no  appeal, 
he  would  surely  have  enjoined,  or  at  least  permitted  (and 
the  permission  would  have  been  sufficient  to  injure  the 
same  result),  the  framing  of  some  such  confession  of 
faith,  or  catechism,  by  his  inspired  servants  themselves, 
since  such  a  system  would  have  fully  answered  the  pur- 
pose in  question,  with  the  great  additional  advantage,  that 
it  must  have  commanded  the  assent  of  all  who  acknowl- 
edge the  Christian  Scriptures.  No  church,  therefore,  is 
empowered  to  do  that  which  God,  for  wise  reasons,  evi- 
dently designed  should  not  be  done.  —  Archhishop  Whaie* 
ly^s  Essay  on  Undue  Reliance  on  Human  Authority, 
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Thbeb  Ekab  of  Chbistianitt.  **  The  worship  of  images,  which 
the  Iconoclasts  of  the  Middle  Ages  failed  to  extinguish,  and  which 
it  was  left  for  Protestantism  to  destroy,  has  long  passed  away  from  the 
minds  of  the  enlightened ;  bat  the  worship  of  propositions  has  been 
too  often  sabstitated  in  its  place.  In  tlie  next  great  historical  era  of 
the  Christian  life,  we  shall  get  beyond  the  worship  of  dogmas,  and 
find  that  the  Chnrch  has  been  nnrighteonsly  placing  those  prodacdons 
of  human  reason  on  a  level  with  the  Divine  life  in  its  immediate 
tmaiiation  from  the  Most  High.*^  —  ^forsZTs  PhUoiophy  of  Religion, 
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LETTERS 

TO  AN   INQUIRES. 
IV, 

Mr  Fbiend  :  — 

Do  not  think,  from  the 

long  interval  ihai  has  passed 
^i_r -  . ^.   i_ 

since 

1            r 

my  lost  letter,  that  I  have  nothing  more  to  soy,  or  that  I 
suppose  you  either  satisfied  or  silenced.  Such  doubts  as 
yoon,  and  fancied  or  real  difficulties,  do  not  so  easily  yield. 
Withoat  imputing  to  you  any  wilful  pertinacity,  I  know 
enough  of  the  force  of  habit,  and  of  unconscious  self-love, 
to  prevent  the  expectation  of  speedy  or  complete  success 
in  my  attempts  to  convince  and  convert.  If  I  can  lead 
you  to  re-examine  the  grounds  of  your  scepticism,  to  look 
well  both  at  the  sources  and  the  influences  of  infidelity,  in 
yourself  and  others,  something  will  be  gained. 

Permit  me  to  help  you  in  this  examination,  and  let  it  be 
the  subject  of  the  present  letter.  The  position  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  facts  of  history,  the  kind  of  evidence  on 
which  it  rests,  and  the  character  of  the  opposition  made  to 
it  early  and  subsequently,  have  been  already  considered. 
A  glance  at  the  alleged,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
actual  causes  of  inji  del  it  i/y  may  throw  some  light  upon  its 
consistency,  and  the  nature  of  the  task  it  has  undertaken. 

It  has  been  common  to  throw  all  the  causes  of  infidelity 
into  one,  —  depravity.  Now,  beside  the  fact  that  all  unbe- 
lievers have  not  been  bad  men,  there  is  the  correlative  fact 
that  all  believers  are  not  good  men.  If  unbelief  proves 
depravity,  belief  should  prove  purity  and  piety.  But  it 
does  not,  and  the  reasoning  either  way  is  not  the  kind  on 
which  I  would  defend  the  right  or  expose  the  wrong. 
There  is  too  much  depravity  among  ourselves  as  nominal 
18» 
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Christians,  and  too  much  also  of  infidelity  prevalent  in 
various  forms  and  shades,  to  authorize  us  to  denounce  un- 
believers and  sceptics,  in  the  gross,  as  sinners  above  all 
men,  or  to  suppose  that  sin  alone,  conscious  depravity 
of  character  or  will,  is  the  cause  of  all  these  errors. 

Still,  with  the  largest  charity  and  ihe  most  just  discrim- 
ination  possible,  we  know,  not  from  observation  only,  but 
from  the  confession  of  many  unbelievers,  that  depravity  in 
some  'form  is  a  common  fomenter,  if  not  the  chief  cause, 
of  infidelity.  And  in  considering  the  whole  matter,  allow- 
ing  all  that  sceptics  themselves  allege,  we  may  assign  three 
prominent  causes,  beginning  with  the  best :  Difiiculties  in 
religion,  real  or  supposed ;  divisions  and  defects  among 
believers ;  a  depraved  will,  or  bad  life.  In  other  words : 
The  character  of  Christianity,  the  condlict  of  Christians, 
and  the  moral  state  of  the  inquirer  and  rejecter. 

Taking  first  the  most  favorable  view,  let  us  see  the  na- 
ture, and  test  the  reasonableness,  of  that  which  professes  to 
be  '^  honest  infidelity ,^^  alleging  the  essential  character  of 
Christianity,  the  real  diJicuUies  of  religion,  as  the  stum- 
bling-block. Such  honest  unbelievers  we  know  there  have 
been,  and  so  far  from  being  unwilling  to  credit  it,  we 
should  rejoice  to  be  convinced  that  the  greater  part  of  un- 
believers are  made  so  by  no  worse  influences.  At  any 
rate,  if  this  be  your  own  case,  as  you  have  intimated,  I 
desire  to  give  you  all  the  advantage  of  candid  construction 
and  fair  inference. 

The  difficulties  of  religion,  or  obstacles  to  faith,  may  be 
reduced  to  two  classes,  —  the  antecedent  improbability  of 
a  supernatural  revelation,  indeed,  the  supposed  impossibil- 
ity, and  the  contradictions  and  incongruities  found  in 
the  records  of  this  revelation.  The  first  of  these  assump- 
tions has  been  in  part  anticipated  in  these  letters,  and  I 
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cMnnol  think  It  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it  here.  If  the 
first  position  of  all  was  maJe  at  aH  clear  and  firm,  if 
Christian  Lty^  as  a  revelation,  ia  or  is  not  a/acr,  sustained  by 
tbe  same  evidence  that  sustains  other  histoncal  facts,  and  to 
be  received  or  rejected  on  iis  own  merits  alone,  it  is  wholly 
illogical  and  irrelevant  to  beg  the  question,  and  assume  its 
improbability,  even  impossibility.  It  is  an  enormous  as- 
fumption  for  a  frail,  fallible  man,  to  deny  either  the  power 
or  tbe  disposition  of  God  to  communicate  with  hb  children 
directly,  and  afford  them  at  timds  other  aid  than  those  of 
nature  and  reason.  It  is  a  strange  assertion,  too,  in  view 
of  known  facts.  Do  you  not  belteve  that  God  did,  in  the 
beginning,  impart  knowledge  to  man,  in  some  direct  super- 
human way  ^  If  he  has  ever  done  it,  it  is  not  impossitdi?. 
If  be  did  it  for  the  first  man,  or  the  early  occupatiis  of 
earth,  as  would  seem  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary,  it 
can  be  easily  shown  that  an  efjual  need  existed,  and  far 
greater  in  oxlenl^  uhr-n  mankind  had  multiplied  uiiil  be- 
come corrupt,  proving  that  reason  and  nature  are  insuffi- 
cient guides,  and  showing  at  the  time  Christ  appeared  as 
awful  an  amount  of  moral  darkness  and  spiritual  death  as 
can  be  considered.  Looking  at  the  character  of  God  and 
the  condition  of  the  world,  the  probabilities,  instead  of 
being  against,  are  all  in  favor  of  some  new  revelation, 
some  gracious  and  miraculous  interposition.  The  more 
you  weigh  this  consideration,  though  you  pass  others  by, 
the  more  you  study  the  wants  even  of  the  most  favored 
people  at  that  time,  and  look  likewise  into  your  own  wants, 
as  a  man,  a  sufferer,  a  doubter,  and  a  sinner,  you  will  feel 
the  pressing  need  of  just  such  a  religion  as  the  Christian, 
and  your  whole  nature  will  cry  out  for  it,  as  the  Jewish 
people  cried  for  it  at  the  time  of  its  expected  advent.  In 
answer  to  such  cries,  for  the  supply  of  such  wants  of  the 
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•oul,  it  is  not  improbable,  but  altogether  probable,  in  bar* 
mony  with  all  God^s  perfections  and  providence,  that  he 
should  interpose  and  grant  relief.  This  he  did,  **in  the 
fulness  of  time,*'  and  set  to  it  the  seal  of  a  dirine  authority. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  antecedent  probability, 
which  after  all  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  and  assertion, 
never  rising  to  the  dignity  of  an  argument,  let  us  come  to 
the  other  objection  and  cause  of  unbelief,  just  named,  —  the 
imperfections  of  the  record,  the  incongruous  and  some- 
times contradictory  statements  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

If  you  held  the  doc*r'ne  of  plenary  and  verbal  inspira- 
tion,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  force  in  such  an  objee« 
tion.  But  with  any  reasonable  and  tenable  theory  of  in- 
spiration, there  is  no  room  for  the  objection.  A  written 
record  must  be  a  human  work,  especially  when  you  take 
it  up  in  the  form  of  a  translation.  And  to  demand  that 
this  translated  record  shall  be  free  from  any  and  all  im* 
perfection,  to  expect  that  human  witnesses  and  narrators, 
of  different  degrees  of  intelligence  and  unequal  opportuni- 
ties, acting  independently  and  honestly,  will  all  agree  in 
the  very  letter,  is  more  than  you  would  expect  in  any  other 
connection,  and  the  very  thing  that  would  raise  a  suspicion 
of  collusion  and  invention.  It  is  not  reasonable,  it  is  not 
natural,  and  the  inquirer  who  stands  upon  reason  and  na* 
ture  should  be  the  last  to  prefer  such  a  claim. 

Most  of  the  alleged  incongruities  and  admitted  differ- 
ences in  the  different  Gospels  are  capable  of  an  explanation 
that  should  satisfy  every  fair  mind.  There  are  other  dis- 
crepancies which,  we  admit,  can  be  reconciled  only  by 
ascribing  them  to  human  nature,  and  remembering  the  im- 
perfection of  all  human  testimony.  Have  you  borne  this 
last  fact  in  mind  ?  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  itself,  that 
the  best  histories  contradict  each  other,  and  that  many 
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promiaent  and  recent  events  rest  upoa  very  unequal 
and  coolradictory  tesdmDny  ?  Take  a  case  adduced  by 
i^ley,^ — the  death  of  the  Marqtiis  of  Argylc,  in  the 
feign  of  Charles  II.  Clarendan  says  that  he  was  coa" 
demoed  and  executed  the  same  day.  Burnett  and  others 
assert  that  he  was  condemned  on  Saturday  and  executed 
OB  Monday,  You  read  these  different  accounts,  and  what 
is  your  inference  ?  Do  you  deny  that  the  Marquis  was  exe- 
cuted at  all  ?  Probably  not*  Yet  you  ought,  if  you  deny 
that  Christ  died  in  the  matiner  recorded,  because  Mark 
says  he  was  crucified  ^^al  the  third  hour,"  or  nine  o^'clock, 
and  John  says  *■*•  about  the  sixth  hour,"  or  twelve  o^'clock, 
a  1^1  Terence  of  time  much  less  than  that  in  the  case  just 
taken  from  English  history, — -yet  the  Gospel  liistory  must 
needs  be  condemned  on  the  same  or  similar  ground. 
Turn  to  French  history.  There  are  ten  narrations  of  tlie 
famous  flight  of  the  royal  family  from  Paris  to  Varermcs,  ^ 
—  narrations  given  by  eyewitnesses  and  personal  actors  in 
the  transactions  they  relate,  — and  yet  their  accounts  differ 
widely  and  unaccountably.  But  it  has  never  been  dis- 
puted, I  believe,  that  Louis  XVI.  did  attempt  to  escape,  at 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  commonly  reported.  We  may 
doubt  whether  even  Thomas  Paine,  then  in  the  Convention, 
and  voting  against  the  king's  death,  had  any  hesitation  in 
believing  the  material  facts.  The  histories  of  that  period 
could  supply  us  with  abundant  illustrations  of  the  same 
kind.  Let  me  remind  you  of  Whately's  ingenious,  and, 
according  to  some  modes  of  reasoning,  conclusive  demon- 
stration that  no  such  person  as  Napoieon  Bonaparte  ever 
existed  ! 

Take  one  other  case  nearer  home.  Many  of  the  most 
important  facts  respecting  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  are 
known  to  be  in  dispute.     The  official  reports  are  still  in 
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existeoce,  as  are  letters  written  the  very  day  after  the  bat- 
tle. In  1824,  at  the  laying  of  the  comer*stone  of  the 
Monument,  more  than  twenty  of  the  surviving  actors  in 
the  scene  were  present ;  and  the  opportunity  was  seized  to 
obtain  from  them  all  a  written  testimony  as  to  the  disputed 
points,  that  they  might  be  settled  for  ever.  But  alas  J  the 
result  was  such  utter  confusion,  that  the  papers  were  all 
committed  to  the  flames.  And  it  still  remains  a  question, 
who  commanded  the  American  forces,  what  were  their 
lines  and  those  of  the  enemy,  what  position  Putnam  or 
Warren  held,  and  particularly  the  exact  hour  when  the 
attack  was  made.  And,  again,  in  near  connection,  has 
there  not  been  a  war  of  words,  and  a  discrepancy  even 
of  oaths,  between  Concord  and  Lexington,  as  to  the  vital 
question,  where  the  first  blood  was  shed, —  both  places 
claiming  the  honor,  though  six  miles  apart  ?  . 

I  leave  you  to  compare  these  cases  of  conflicting  testi- 
mony, believed  to  be  all  honest,  with  the  cases  which 
trouble  you  in  the  New  Testament :  such  as  the  difierence 
between  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  giving  the  genealogy  of 
Christ ;  the  diflerence  in  the  two  accounts  of  Mary^s 
anointing  Jesus,  one  sapng  it  was  the  head,  another  the 
feet,  that  she  anointed  ;  a  diflerence  of  three  hours  in  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion,  though  no  one  knows  which  precise 
stage  of  the  transaction  is  referred  to ;  a  diflTerence  in  the 
letters  composing  the  inscription  on  the  cross ;  the  difler- 
ence between  one  man  and  two  men  spoken  of  at  certain 
points  of  the  narrative,  and  one  or  two  angels  seen  at  the 
sepulchre,  "  while  it  was  yet  dark." 

I  will  not  consume  time,  or  insult  common  sense,  by  a 
further  enumeration  of  these  petty  difi!iculties.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  they  are  real  difficulties,  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, to  any  sound  and  honest  mind.    But  harder  still  is 
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jl  lo  uoderstafid  how  you»  or  any  one  of  fair  intelligence, 
can  find  aaolher  object  loo,  and  a  reason  also  for  unbelief, 
ia  tbe  character  and  conduct  of  believers  thcmselvea, — 
(he  divbioDfl  and  defects  of  all  classes  of  Christians.  You 
»iil  not  expect  me  to  deal  very  gently,  certainly  not  to 
bboT  very  earnestly,  with  an  objection  of  this  kind.  What 
have  divisions  and  defects  to  do  with  the  question  of  ihe 
tnath  of  Christianity,  or  every  man''sduty  of  investigation  ? 
The  follies  and  sins  of  sects,  and  of  individual  professors^ 
are  bad  enough;  but  were  they  ten  times  worse,  they 
would  but  prove  the  more  our  need  of  a  pure,  nulhonta- 
dve  religion,  and  leave  no  excuse  for  hasty  judgment  or 
scornful  rejection.  Christians  have  enough  to  answer  for, 
and  so  have  infidels.  If  the  conduct  of  the  former,  espe- 
cially their  treatment  of  each  other,  has  tended  to  multiply 
and  embolden  the  latter,  the  latter  are  still  to  be  judged  by 
a  higher  law,  and  give  account  of  themselves  to  God.  It  is 
a  fearful  thing  to  deny  the  Son  of  God,  if  he  has  come,  or 
wholly  disregard  his  message.  And  not  less  fearful  is 
it,  we  own,  to  say  we  hold  the  word  of  God  in  our 
hands,  and  believe  that  we  see  and  liear  the  Father  in  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  yet  manifest  none  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
nor  attempt  to  carry  into  action  his  plain  precepts.  If  you 
become  a  believer,  my  friend,  do  not  add  one  to  those  of 
whom  you  complain.  And  be  not  like  them  hok\  by  a 
captious  scrutiny  of  others'  character,  and  an  aiigravation 
of  every  defect.  Believer  or  unbeliever,  aim  to  be  con- 
sistent, just,  and  meek. 

The  other  cause  of  infidelity  which  has  been  named  —  a 
depraved  mind  or  bad  life  —  must  be  reserved  for  another 
letter. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

H. 
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AUTUMNAL  CONVENTION,  1855. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Autumnal  Convention  was  held 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  session  commencing  on  Tuesday, 
the  23d  of  October.  Large  delegations  from  Boston, 
Worcester,  Newport,  Taunton,  and  other  places,  arrived 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Hundreds  had  lively 
remembrances  of  the  delightful  gathering  in  the  same  place 
twelve  years  before,  and  felt  confident  that  its  precious  in- 
fluences were  now  to  be  renewed.  We  believe  that  those 
who  have  oAen  attended  these  autumnal  meetings  agree  in 
assigning  precedence,  in  point  of  deep  and  affecting  interest, 
to  that  of  1843.  One  fact  shed  over  all  minds  a  peculiarly 
tender  and  solemn  impression.  Henry  Ware  had  just 
closed  his  earthly  career.  His  parting  blessing,  in  his  own 
few  and  simple  words,  was  borne  to  the  brethren  by  one 
to  whom  he  had  committed  it,  and  who  repeated  it  in  a 
manner  which  will  never  be  forgotten.  Memory  was  busy 
in  calling  up  the  scenes  of  twelve  years  ago,  as  we  ar- 
rived in  Providence,  and  took  possession  of  hospitalities 
which  were  never  more  kindly  and  generously  proffered. 

The  first  meeting  was  in  the  Westminster  Church, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hedge^s,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  at  seven 
o'clock.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Oliver  Steams 
of  Hingham.  The  text  was  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, twenty-eighth  chapter,  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twentieth  verse :  And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them^  say- 
ings All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations^  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you :  and  2o,  I  am  with  you  alway^  even 


Wfto  the  end  of  the  vortd*  The  sermon  was  entirely  in 
the  direction  of  those  higher  views  of  the  person  and  of- 
fice*  of  Christ  which  are  findiog  wide  favor  in  our  com- 
mufiioQ.  It  set  forth  what  the  preacher  believed  to  be  the 
Scfipturat  doclrme  of  the  uaity  between  tlie  Father,  Son, 
tad  Hot 7  Ghost*  That  doctrine  was.^  in  hrief,  that  the 
FaHber  dwelt  in  ChnstH,  and  through  him  gives  hb  spirit  to 
tbd  believiDg  souL  On  the  one  side,  tt  slated,  in  strong 
lenns,  the  necessity  of  our  recelvtag  Christ  as  a  manifes" 
tatJon  and  expression  of  the  Father ;  but^  on  the  other  side* 
It  contended  that  it  was  the  Father  that  dwelt  in  him,  not,  as 
the  old  scholastic  theology  teaches,  God  the  Son*  For  our- 
whea,  we  were  never  more  struck  with  the  fatal  antago* 
nism  betv^'cen  the  Triniiarian  theology  and  the  Ian  grunge  of 
Christ,  than  while  listen mg  to  this  serrnon.  **  Believe  me/' 
said  Jesus,  ''  it  is  the  Father  that  dwellelh  iu  inc."  Xo, 
says  Trinitarian  ism,  not  the  Father,  but  the  second  person 
af  the  Trinity,  God  the  Son.  >But  neither  this  dogmatic 
conclusion,  nor  any  mere  doctrinal  position,  was  iht?  lead- 
ing purpose  of  the  sermon,  which  aimed  ralher  lo  awaken 
the  reverence,  gratitude,  failh,  and  trust,  which  should  rest 
on  the  Redeemer.  For  this  purpose,  the  discourse  was 
eminently  successful.  Entire  agreement  with  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  without  a  careful  reading  of  its  sentences ;  but  it 
increased  the  great  respect  everywhere  felt,  both  for  the 
ability  which  our  brother  from  Hingham  brings  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  highest  theological  questions,  and  for  tho 
profound  reverence  with  which  he  treats  them. 

After  the  discourse,  the  Convention  was  organized  by 
the  choice  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop  as  President ;  Hon.  Samuel 
Hoar,  Rev.  Dr.  Burnap,  Vice-Presidents ;  Rev.  Charlea 
Lowe  and  Rev.  L.  J.  Livermore,  Secretaries. 

On  Wednesday,  a  discussion  followed  a  paper  read  by 
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Eev.  Samuel  D.  Robbins,  on  a  more  efficient  church  organ- 
ization. In  the  evening,  a  discourse  was  preached  in  Dr. 
HalPs  church  by  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins  of  Portland.  The 
texts  were  as  follows  :  Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for ^  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  (  Hebrews  xi.  1.) 
And  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  worlds  even  your 
faith,  (1  John  V.  4.)  The  subject  was  a  vindication  of 
the  capacity  of  faith  as  an  original  endowment  and  crown- 
ing glory  of  our  nature,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  may 
rise  superior  to  the  conflicts  which  it  has  to  meet.  The 
discourse  abounded  with  fresh  suggestions,  clearly  and 
strongly  stated,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  large 
audience  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  rain,  assembled  to 
hear  it. 

From  the  church  the  Convention  proceeded  to  Howard 
Hall,  where  fourteen  hundred  persons  partook  of  a  feast 
provided  with  great  liberality,  and  arranged  with  the  utmost 
elegance  and  taste.  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  presided,  and  brief  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 
Rev.  Dr.  Bumap,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hill. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Ck)nvention  on  Thursday  morning, 
Rev.  Mr.  Tilden  of  Fitchburg  read  a  paper,  which  led  to  a 
discussion,  on  the  Duties  of  Unitarian  Christians.  Rev. 
Dr.  Bumap  and  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett  spoke  earnestly  in  favor 
of  more  distinctness  in  setting  forth  our  Unitarian  theology, 
and  in  deprecation  of  any  attempts  to  imitate  the  terminol- 
ogy or  measures  of  Orthodoxy. 

Dr.  Bumap  said  he  had  been  annoyed  by  indications  of 
indecision  in  various  quarters.  Sometimes  he  would  see 
in  the  papers  extracts  from  Unitarian  publications  which 
seemed  to  indicate  an  inclination  to  Transcendentalism, 
and  some  of  his  friends  of  other  sects  would  say  to  him, 
^^  This  is  just  what  we  told  you ;  you  are  all  turning  to 
unbelief."    I  tell  them,  Not  so  fast,  wait  and  set. 
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Al  anodier  time,  aoolher  publication  would  come  along 
Inking  cwniaoasly  Ortliodoz«  and  then  these  same  friends 
vnkl  brank  oat  in  another  strain :  **  Ah,  we  told  you  so  ; 
Uoitnrainn  cannot  maintain  their  position  ;  they  must  either 
fa  fiirtber,  or  come  back  to  us.^!  Wait  awhile,  I  say  to 
Aaaa,  and  you  will  know  more  about  it. 

There  era  some  of  us  who  seem  to  be  engaged  in  the 
attsmpt  to  bridge  orer  the  chasm  which  separates  us  from 
(Miodosy  oa  one  side,  and  Infidelity  on  the  other.  Some 
issm  to  imagine  that  they  can  span  this  gulf  with  a  sus- 
fmmoa  bridge.  But  the  enterprise  fails,  both  on  the  one 
side  end  the  other.  So  here  they  have  built  their  piers  on 
die  Unitarian  side,  and  driven  in  their  staples  into  the 
living,  everlasting  granite.  They  think  they  have  made  a 
good  beginning ;  but  when  they  go  over  to  the  other  side, 
and  attempt  to  get  a  foundation,  they  find  nothing  to  fasten 
tfieir  chain  to.  And  those  who  hoped  not  only  to  build  the 
bridge  over  the  gulf,  but  likewise  to  build  a  house  over  it, 
and  live  in  it,  are  utterly  disappointed. 

For  his  part,  he  had  no  good  opinion  of  imitation  Ortho- 
ioxy.  There  were  some,  however,  who  had,  and  who  im- 
agined that  it  was  even  better  than  the  genuine  article. 
It  might  be  made  to  suit  all  parties,  and  all  parties  might 
tajpe  it  for  what  was  most  agreeable  to  themselves. 

Others  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  better  to  shun  all  dif- 
ficulues,  by  having  no  theology  at  all^  and  then  they  could 
not  be  criticised  or  assailed,  and  should  have  nothing  to 
define  or  defend.  Let  us,  say  they,  have  a  religion  with- 
out any  theology  in  particular,  and  then  we  can  be  friends 
with  everybody,  and  in  fellowship  with  everybody,  and  the 
millennium  will  come  at  once.  I  tell  them,  that  all  such 
hopes  are  wholly  chimerical.  Such  a  fusion  without  plat- 
form, without  a  basis  of  doctrine,  would  be  wholly  useless 
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and  vaia.  It  is  unphilosophical.  There  can  be  no  religion 
without  the  solid  basis  of  a  theology.  Thought  must 
come  first,  then  foWovfs  feeling  and  action.  Truth  first, 
and  then  union  upon  the  basis  of  truth. 

Revolutions  never  go  backwards.  It  is  wrong  and  abor- 
tive to  attempt  to  revive  any  of  the  theologies  of  the  past 
The  theology  which  is  to  be  satisfactory  to  our  denomination, 
which  is  to  hold  us  together  and  make  us  a  name  and  a 
power  in  the  earth,  is  in  the  process  of  formation.  One 
segment  will  appear  af\er  another,  elaborated  by  our  best 
minds,  till  the  whole  sun  of  truth  shall  shine  upon  us  in 
full-orbed  splendor,  and  beneath  his  beams  will  spring  up 
beauty  and  plenty  and  joy. 

It  is  my  belief,  that  the  form  of  faith  which  we  profess 
has  driven  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil  of  this  continent, 
that  it  will  grow  and  spread  abroad  its  boughs,  the  dews  of 
heaven  shall  lie  all  night  on  its  branches,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

He  subsequently  remarked,  that  those  were  mistaken 
who  supposed  that  he  and  those  who  thought  with  him 
were  partial  to  negatives.  We  have  a  positive  side 
which  embraces  all  that  is  essential,  and  which  we  main* 
tain  as  strenuously  as  those  who  uphold  a  longer  creed. 
For  his  part,  he  believed  in  reform,  and  that  Christianity 
itself  is  the  greatest  of  all  reforms.  But  reforms  must 
not  anticipate  the  convictions  of  the  public  conscience.  If 
they  do,  thejr  are  forced  and  hypocritical  on  one  side,  and 
reluctant  and  revengeful  on  the  other,  and  often  cause 
greater  social  evils  than  they  cure.  The  only  reforms 
which  are  worth  anything,  or  can  possibly  be  successful, 
are  those  which  are  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  moral 
sense,  quickened  by  Christianity,  the  grand  educator  of 
the  conscience. 
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Ser*  Dr.  Gmnnett  regarded  it  as  our  peculiar  duty  to 
mud  befbre  the  eommuDity  distinctly  as  Uoitarians.  He 
ifimied  that,  as  such,  we  held  the  simple  Gospel,  —  the 
fpeat  essential  principles  of  the  Gospel.  From  this  posi- 
lioB  he  drew  two  inferences :  —  First,  what  individuals  find 
k  dMor  priTate  speculations  is  not  to  he  introduced  and 
ande  pioinioent  here.  These  speculations  were  concerned 
widi  aabardinatd  matters,  and  to  insist  on  their  importance 
hem*  w  lo  overiook  our  great  power  as  a  denomination. 
Aad%  eeeondly,  as  Unitarians,  we  cannot  use,  introduce,  or 
livife  the  methods  of  other  sects.  They  wonU  fit  us,  and 
weeH  snooeed.  Therefore  we  must  take  the  central  and 
mdisputed  principles  of  the  Grospel,  and  employ  for  their 
inculcation  the  methods  that  will  he  found  out,  —  methods 
soidDg  the  genius  of  our  faith.  We  have  got  a  theology  ; 
lei  OS  i^nd  our  strength  in  discovering  how  to  make  it 
pfaetically  effective.  Dr.  Crannett  very  earnestly  and  elo- 
quently maintained  that,  in  believing  in  God  as  the  Father, 
in  Jeans  as  the  Christ,  in  immortality,  and  the  other  great 
doctrines  of  a  common  Christianity,  he  had  a  warm,  glow- 
ing,  positive  fmth. 

It  was  the  opinbn  of  other  speakers  that  a  more  hearty 
affirmation  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  we  hold 
in  common  with  helievers  of  all  names,  and  a  more  active 
and  aelf^acrificing  co-operation  in  missionary  and  charita- 
hie  enterprises,  would  be  the  best  way  to  meet  the  duties 
of  our  position. 

We  could  not  but  think  that  there  was  a  little  too  much 
smsttiveness  as  to  what  other  denominations  may  say,  or 
as  to  the  question  whether  we  are  imitating  them  or  not. 
While  true  to  our  own  convictions,  and  uttering  them  in  all 
frankness  and  faithfulness,  we  need  ask  only  for  the  path 
of  troth  and  duty,  and  not  he  turned  away  from  it  by  any 
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side  influences  or  side  cries.  It  will  not  be  regarded,  we 
suppose,  as  a  fatal  objectioii  to  any  doctrine  or  measure  to 
which  a  light  from  Heaven  seems  to  lead  us,  that  it  brings 
us  nearer  and  nearer  fellow-Christians  of  other  names; 
and  the  advice  Dr.  Burnap  says  he  gave  his  friends  seems 
to  us  to  be  so  excellent,  that  we  may  well  practise  upon  it 
ourselves, —  Wait  awhile^  and  you  toill  knoto  more  ahotU 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  ho  one  can  fail  to  agree  with  what 
was  said  about  our  duty  to  make  our  faith  practically 
effective.  This  is  the  great  point.  If  our  annual  conven- 
tions bore  more  directly  upon  it,  we  should  like  them  bet- 
ter. At  present,  they  produce  a  threatening  congestion  of 
words.  Already  we  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  denom- 
ination in  which  doing  bears  a  small  proportion  to  talking. 
As  a  consequence,  our  meetings  fail  to  interest  laymen. 
After  an  experience  of  twelve  years,  the  lay  attendance  is 
no  larger  than  at  first.  A  few  laymen,  whom  we  are 
always  glad  to  see,  give  commendable  proof  that  they  are 
firm  friends  of  our  cause  ;  but,  go  where  we  will,  to  Provi- 
dence, Portland,  New  York,  or  Montreal,  the  general  aspect 
of  the  Convention  is  wonderfully  the  same.  We  have 
thought  it  would  be  an  improvement,  if  the  circular  inviting 
attendance  asked  for  the  appointment  of  two  lay  delegates. 
But  even  then  we  should  fail  to  secure  their  attendance, 
unless  we  had  something  to  do.  Every  Convention,  it 
seems  to  us,  should  bring  forward  some  practical  measure, 
and  should  direct  all  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  awakened 
to  the  accomplishment  of  some  specific  result.  At  the  late 
Convention,  all  must  have  noticed  what  an  air  of  reality, 
of  something  immediately  and  practically  useful,  was  im- 
parted, when  the  Kanzas  church-building  enterprise  was 
introduced.  Give  us  something  beside  this  plethora  of 
words.     If  we  say  ever  so  many  times,  Be  ye  warmed,  be 
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jm  filled,  notwithstanding  if  we  do  not  the  thingi  which  are 
aeedfal,  what  doth  It  profit  ?  Feelmg,  mere  feeling,  be  it 
^Irer  bo  ardent  and  hd\f^  if  divorced  from  action,  is  a 
lource  of  self-delusion  and  fanatic  ism* 

Beturning  from  these  remarks  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the 

,l9baiiftntion.  It  only  rem ai as  to  be  added,  that  a  resolution 

^mmending  the  enterprise  of  building  a  church  in  Konzns 

i»  Bcnr.  Mr.  Nute  was  unanimously  passed,  after  a  brief, 

but  able  speech,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitman,  whose  in- 

in  1h\a  measure,  and  labor  in  its  behalf,  entitle  him  to 

HJa  gmtitode  of  all  our  churches.    After  votes  of  thanks  to 

dM  FrovideDce  friends,  who  had  done  erery thing  which  the 

iacMt  ooostderate  kindness  could  suggest,  and  to  the  President 

of  ibe  Convention,  a  parting  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 

Mr.  Sanger  of  Dover,  and  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

We  shall  now  reprint,  for  preservation  in  our  pages,  the 

two  very  able  papers  read  at  the  Convention. 

TBB  BEST  MODE  OF   RENDERING   THE    CHURCH  A 
UOSB  EFFICIENT  AND  LIVING  ORGANIZATION. 

BT  RBV.   SAMUEL   D.    BOBBINS. 

Ill  that  hallowed  hour  when  the  true  minister  of  Jesus 
Cbrist  bends  at  the  altar  of  his  faith  to  receive  consecra- 
tioo,  before  his  soul  there  rises  an  ideal  of  that  true  Church 
to  which  henceforth  he  feels  inspired  to  dedicate  his  life. 
No  human  words  can  adequately  express  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  that  image  ;  yet  it  is  the  true  type  of  that  Church 
of  Christ  for  which  his  earnest  disciples  have  from  the 
beginning  waited,  and  for  whose  establishment  on  earth  we 
all  unceasingly  pray ;  —  a  Church  which  shall  be  the  soul 
rf  the  world,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  the  New 
Jerusalem  coining  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  to  dwell 
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among  men,— the  Church  of  the  First-Born,  in  whicb 
unity  and  authority  shall  meet  again,  as  in  the  earlier  days; 
which  shall  unite  in  one  all  the  scattered  members  of 
Christ^s  body,  and  be  the  joy  and  glory  of  the  whole  eardk 
We  believe  the  recuperative  power  by  which  the  Churdi 
shall  be  made  more  efficient  and  living  resides  in  ths 
Church  itself  as  a  divine  institution,  —  in  the  presence  of 
Christ  with  it,  —  in  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  it, 
—  in  a  loftier  faith  in  its  institutions  and  offices,  and  la 
their  more  living  and  efficient  administration.  Christiani^ 
we  regard  as  an  authoritative,  infallible,  and  supernatural 
communication  from  God  to  man.  We  have  a  clear  and 
unwavering  conviction  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ  We  believe,  with  an  intensity  of  faith  which 
nothing  can  disturb,  that  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  redeem  it,  and  that  by  his  inspiration  and  miracles,  by 
his  truth  and  life,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Father  to 
save  our  souls,  and  to  lead  us  through  holiness  to  heaven. 
The  purpose  of  the  Christian  Church,  its  very  existence,  is 
to  aid  in  the  salvation  of  the  world.  For  this  it  was  origi- 
nally instituted  by  Christ  himself.  This  is  its  chief  office, 
and  to  accomplish  this  work  it  has  appointed  its  institutions. 
It  has  its  Sabbath,  its  ordinances,  its  teachers,  and  pastors  ; 
and  avails  itself  of  the  services  of  its  members,  —  the  co- 
operation of  its  clergy  and  laity.  Whatever  tends  to  in- 
crease vitality  and  efficiency  in  these  departments  of  the 
Church,  will  render  its  organization  more  vital  and  efficient. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  the  object  of  this  paper  minutely 
to  discuss  this  whole  subject.  A  few  suggestions  upon  each 
of  these  topics  will  subserve  our  present  purpose. 

1.  Of  Institutions  and  Ordinances. 

We  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer,  in  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  its  direct  personal  action  upon  the  soul. 
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Tfaere  it  an  hour  la  the  experience  of  every  real  Christ  tan, 
vheo  the  great   universe  with i a   seems  wakened   by  the 

fine  power,  when  He  who  first  bade  ibe  light  dawn  on 
iatnre  speaks  light  iuto  being  within  ihe  soul, —  an  hour 
n  first  we  feel  conscious  of  the  vitality  of  our  spiritual 
nture,  when  tbe  soul  recognizes  itself,  when  the  heart 
beats  with  a  new  pulsation,  when  love  moves  within  ua, 
when  {he  temple  of  the  Holiest  to  our  vision  is  filled 
VTih  the  conscious  presence  of  the  Divinity,  when  w© 
feel  the  Eternity  that  dwdb  in  us,  and  in  solemn  worship 
ftatd  revealed  to  our  own  spints, — ^  an  hour  sofemn,  and 
gmnd^  and  awfij)^  when  the  Infinite  Spirit  enters  our  soul 
ai  his  sanctuary^  and  our  Father  declares  in  the  still  cham- 
ber of  our  secret  life,  that  we  are  his  children.  TIicil*  is 
in  em  in  every  man's  history  when  the  sentiment  of  u^or- 
ibip  is  born,  when  the  life  of  religion  is  first  felt,  wbcin  oar 
relationship  to  Etcrntiy  and  t!sc  Eternal  is  a  fact  of  truest 
consciousness,  when  the  spiritual  world  is  seen  lo  be  a 
reafity,  and  the  heavens  are  opened  within  us,  ^iid  wc 
tfembic  and  adore  as  the  currents  of  an  unending  life 
thrill  through  our  being.  It  is  then  for  the  first  time  wo 
ire  truly  born,  —  born  into  the  realm  of  Christ,  born  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  horn  into  the  life  of  the  Holy  Spiriu 

At  such  hours  we  feel  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hedtjcm- 
er*s  life,  and  all  the  power  of  his  cross  and  passion.  lie 
is  revealed  to  us  in  the  broken  bread,  and  his  atoning  blood 
is  our  reconciliation  and  redemption- 

We  would  have  our  churches  feel  a  deeper  regard  for 
the  instiiulions  of  the  Sabbaiii,  Baptism,  and  \hc  LurJ^'s 
Supper,  and  a  truer  faith  in  their  efficacy,  as  aids  to  the 
religious  character  and  life.  Faith  and  love  will  have  ihcir 
symbols,  and  in  proportion  as  any  church  has  departed 
from  the  use  of  these,  it  has  lost  in  its  power  and  life.     Of 
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the  Sabbath,  our  limits  will  only  allow  the  remark,  that  ;a 
sincere  love  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel  cannot  ful 
to  lead  the  heart  to  hallow  the  day  set  apart  for  public 
worship,  —  a  day  memorable  throughout  the  world  tl 
marking  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  promul- 
gation of  the  doctrine  of  Immortal  Life.  The  ordinaD06 
of  Christian  'Baptism,  so  true  to  every  man^s  thought  wbo 
has  rightly  reflected  upon  the  beauty  and  innocence  of  the 
infant  soul,  and  its  consecration  to  Him  whose  love  for 
man  wps  nowhere  more  touchingly  displayed  than  in  his 
folding  to  his  heart  the  little  children  of  whom  he  declared, 
Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  We  are  persuaded 
that  this  beautiful  rite  of  the  Church  has  more  power  over 
the  soul  of  the  parent  who  dedicates  his  infant  to  the 
Christian  life,  and  more  power  over  the  congregation  in 
whose  presence  the  baptism  of  water  and  the  Spirit  is  sol 
emnly  administered^  than  can  be  expressed.  And  it  v 
much  to  the  child,  also,  to  feel  he  has  been  thus  conse 
crated,  and  much  to  the  Church,  who,  as  sponsors,  an 
pledged  faithfully  to  watch  over  its  Christian  walk,  and  ai( 
it  in  taking  its  place  in  after  years  among  those  who  hav< 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  Redeemer.  We  woul< 
have  the  reality  of  this  rite,  and  its  important  place  amon] 
the  means  of  the  Churches  growth  and  fidelity,  become  i 
matter  of  more  consideration  and  regard  in  all  our  com 
munions.  We  feel  that  each  child  born  into  the  kingdon 
of  the  Saviour  has  a  right  to  a  seal  of  its  recognition,  am 
that  Church  of  the  Redeemer  evidences  most  love  to  Hie 
that  gathers  most  of  his  lambs  into  its  fold,  and  by  thei 
consecration  saves  them. 

2.  Of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Would  that  our  time  permitted  a  fuller  discussion  of'thi 
great,  all-inspiring  topic  ;  for  it  is  in  this  institution  that  th 
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[leij  heart's  blood  of  t]ie  Christian  Church  is  centred. 
tiod  the  hdy  aUar*  while  the  disciples  meet  in  com- 

irooration  of  their  risen  Lord,  his   presence  comes  to 

eir  souls,  as  in  no  olher  hour  It  is  vouchsafed  to  them. 
Tbere  his  spirit  communes  with  ihcm  with  a  reality  and  a 
&lt  power,  which  they  only  can  declare  who  have  expe- 
rteneeii  it*  It  is  there,  if  ever,  the  Christian  feels  a  con- 
sciousne^  of  a  living  Redeemer,  and  a  Uviog  faith  and 
lave  which  id  spire  the  soul  with  new  energy,  which  give  a 
new  meaning  to  all  religious  truth,  which  interprets  those 
iplntual  realiiles  which  are  so  mystic  and  sublime  that  no 
other  language  can  utter  Ihem,  but  the  unwritten  Word  of 
God  wuhin  the  soul !  It  is  there  that  prayer  finds  an.  utter- 
ance for  those  deep  things  of  the  spirit  that  can  be  poured 
oat  unto  the  Father  only  through  the  Crucified.  It  is  there 
tl^t  ihe  Father  and  the  Son  make  themselves  known  to 
the  disciple,  as  they  cannot  be  known  to  the  world.  It  is 
fl»ere  that  the  immortality  within  us  communes  face  to  face 
with  the  Eternal.  The  mode  of  administering  these  or* 
dinances  we  leave  wholly  to  the  conscience  of  erich  church 
lo  provide  ;  but  we  would  have  all  disciples  of  Christ  feel 
their  solemn  oblif*ation  clearly  to  define  their  posiitori  as  be- 
lievers in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to 
enter  into  the  specific  and  avowed  covenant  lo  live  in  all 
ihings  as  becomes  Christians. 

3.  Of  the  Christian  Ministry. 

We  would  have  the  Christian  ministry  take  the  stand 
which  belongs  to  it  by  virtue  of  its  very  essence  titiil  ofTicc 
as  a  divine  institution*  And  we  would  have  iho^e  who 
assume  its  office  sanctified  and  set  apart  by  prayer  and 
apostolic  ordination  to  speak  to  men  in  Christ's  stead. 
Then,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  prayer,  men  whoso 
souls  are  kindled  with  a  living  faith  in  the  authority  of  the 
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Gospel  the  J  promulgate,  men  brave  and  true,  who  feel 
themselves  consecmted  bj  the  indwelling  life  of  Christ, 
and  through  whom  that  life  shall  speak  as  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  Father ;  men  whose  whole  being  is  radiant  with 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  from  whose  lips  shall 
flow  the  pure  streams  of  Divine  truth  without  a  tinge  of 
earthly  error ;  men  who  are  capable  of  sacrifice  and  of 
martyrdom  ;  men  who  shall  lead  the  world  to  feel  that  they 
are  manifestations  of  the  Father,  prophets  of  the  Saviour, 
oracles  of  eternal  life.     And  from  such  men  we  would 
have  the  Word  of  God  speak  out  to  human  souls.     We 
would  have  Christ  preached,  and  him  crucified,  —  him,  and 
him  only.    The  worship  of  God  in  his  sanctuary  should 
be  a  living  worship,  —  the  lifting  of  the  whole  heart  to 
Heaven.     Our  churches  are  desecrated,  and  the  object  of 
the   temple  service   is  defeated,  when   audiences  gather 
to  listen  to  the  elegant  essay,  or  the  polished  discussion ;  to 
be  delighted  by  brilliant  talent,  to  be  charmed  by  sparkling 
genius,  to  hear  the  discourse  of  the  man  of  letters,  or  be 
edified  by  the  masterly  scholarship  of  him  who  stands  in 
the  Christian  pulpit  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  crowded 
assembly,  or  to  gain  the  applause  of  enraptured  multitudes, 
who  warm  with  his  appeals,  glow  with  his  rhetoric,  and  are 
led  captive  by  his  popular  enchantments.     It  was  not  for 
such  triumphs  as  these  that  Christ  commissioned  his  Apos- 
tles.    It  was  not  for  such  displays  that  Paul  stood  on  Mars^ 
Hill,  and  labored  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth ;  that  St  Peter 
stood   forth   on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  preached  at 
Samaria,  and  at  Antiocb,  and  at  Jerusalem  ;  that  St.  John 
suffered  imprisonment  and  was  tortured  and  exiled.     Noth- 
ing is  so  out  of  place,  nothing  so  prejudicial  to  all  Chris- 
tian life,  nothing  has  so  injured  the  cause  of  true  religion 
in  past  days,  or  in  our  own  day,  as  the  prostitution  of  the 
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Chrlsttao  puJpit  to  any  other  service  than  to  that  for  which 
alone  U  was  designed j  and  without  which  it  has  no  founda- 
tioPtand  IS  an  anomaly  and  a  hurlesque  in  the  world,  namely, 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Bedeemer  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  sinful  and  dying  men. 

We  speak  wilh  feeling,  but  advisedly,  when  we  say,  that 
if  the  Church  has  lost  caste,  and  power,  and  reverence, 
and  (ove  in  the  world,  it  has  lost  these  from  no  cause  so 
fertile  of  evil,  as  from  the  admission  of  other  topics  into 
the  discnsaions  of  the  pulpit  than  those  which  belong  to  it 
by  virtue  of  its  very  exiatonce,  and  its  legitimate  and  sole 
office,  namely,  the  conversion  and  regeneration  of  the  world. 
The  pulpit  is  not  a  forum  for  angry  polemics  ;  it  is  not  a 
chair  of  science  ;  much  less  is  it  a  platform  for  poIitic:il 
discussion,  or  a  stage  for  theatrical  exhibition.  It  is  conse- 
crated to  a  higher  work,  and  should  be  as  sacred  as  tb.e 
Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  from  which  the  Saviour  spoke,  or 
the  Mount  of  Calvary-  on  which  he  died.  There  must  be 
a  living  ministry,  if  we  would  have  a  living  Church.  The 
pure  word  of  God  must  be  preached  to  the  souls  of  men 
wilh  a  faith  in  its  power,  with  an  experience  of  its  truth 
and  love,  that  shall  waken  into  life  all  the  growing  cnerLi;ics 
of  the  religious  nature.  There  is  inspiration  in  .-i  Christ- 
like life,  which  never  has  failed,  never  can  fail,  to  win  men 
to  the  cross.  The  consecrated  prophet  pours  lioliuess  into 
human  hearts.  The  words  that  he  speaks  arc  given  him 
from  heaven.  His  utterances  are  from  the  very  soul  of 
Christ,  and  they  go  down  into  the  deep  chambers  of  the 
soul  where  no  other  words  can  go,  and  give  healing  and 
peace  to  wounded  hearts  as  from  the  very  bosom  ol'  the 
Comforter.  When,  through  prayer  and  humility  and  a 
divine  life,  the  true  minister  of  Jesus  feels  his  Lord  has  ac- 
cepted him;  when  he  realizes  the  life  of  God  in  his  soul, 
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and  his  whole  being  is  instinct  with  the  consciousness  tU 
the  Father  dwells  in  him  ;  when  his  soul  is  filled  with  tht 
felt  presence  of  Christ, — he  loses  himself  in  his  Master^ 
service,  and  feels  as  St.  Paul  felt,  when  he  declared,  "Noir 
it  is  no  longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me." 

Then  it  is  that  the  true  work  of  the  Gospel  becom^ 
clear,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  possession  of  the  minister's 
soul,  giving  him  each  hour  the  word  which  he  shall  speak, 
revealing  to  his  consciousness  the  real  wants  of  his  hearers, 
preparing  them   week  by  week  for  the  reception  of  the 
truth,  leading  them  to  him  in  crowds,  from  the  various 
paths  of  human  life,  to  open  their  whole  being  to  him,  and 
to  ask  him  with  earnestness  in  tears  and  love.  What  shall 
we  do,  that  we  may  inherit  eternal  life  ?    Brethren  and 
friends,  we  are  here  to  invade  the  secrets  of  no  minister's 
private  experience.     But  I  believe  I  may  appeal  with  rev- 
erence to  many  of  you  to  bear  humble  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  declare,  when  I  say  there  are  seasons  when 
we  all  feel  sure  that  the  work  we  are  doing  is  directed  by  a 
Power  beyond  ourselves ;  when,  in  a  way  which  we  can 
never  account  for,  some  earnest  sentence,  some  simple  ut- 
terance, some  unlabored  sermon,  has  found  a  response  we 
had  not  hoped,  from  hearts  over  which  before  we  seemed 
to  have  no  power ;  when  some  providence  of  God's  mercy, 
some  heart-break,  or  some  bereavement,  has  cleft  the  soul 
to  its  centre.    And  the  earnest  labor  of  years  has  been  re- 
warded in  a  manner  which  has  assured  us  that  we  are  not 
alone,  but  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  wrought 
with  us,  and  accomplished  what  was  beyond  our  power  to 
do.     It  is  in  this  spirit,  and  with  this  consciousness  that 
the  Saviour  is  present  with  us  in  our  ministry,  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  still  continued  in  the 
Church,  which  gives  us  the  greatest  faith  in  its  efficacy 
and  life. 
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I  fa  the  pastoral  relation,  loo,  wc  feci  that  much  may  be 
^dpo^  to  increase  the  life  of  the  Church  ;  for  it  is  through 
^Kb  FcLatioei  that  the  iife  of  the  Son  of  God  »  brought  into 
^Htore  tntLmate  and  dear  communmn  with  the  life  of  man. 
d  Chnstmn  pastor,  to  fulfil  his  office  truly,  must  feel  a 
Uving  and  organized  relation  to  \\\s  people.  His  bond  is 
not  a  contract,  but  a  status^  like  the  marriage  vow,  or  union 
between  the  child  and  its  father.  The  earnest  religious 
want  of  the  souls  committed  to  him  should  not  be  the  mere 
want  of  some  one  for  a  shepherd,  but  a  want  of  him  as 
theix  leader  uoto  Christ.  Some  txi tenor  fitness  of  soul, 
iome  charm  of  fovc^  some  word  of  God  in  him  and  in  them 
must  ordain  him  as  theirs.  I  cannot  speak  without  grief 
of  the  tieaecration  of  this  relation  —  in  itself  so  high  and 
■deam  —  by  the  modern  usage  of  contracting  with  candi- 
dates for  a  limited  season ^  or  the  regarding  of  the  divine 
institution  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  a  matter  of  bargain 
between  the  laity  and  the  clergy  ;  and  I  cannot  forbear  the 
fifatement^  too,  that  the  parish  which  can  cast  off  an  aged 
minister,  when  his  strength  is  i^pcnt  and  his  life  worn  out  in 
their  service,  is  as  unfeeling  and  parricidal  as  would  be  the 
dismissal  of  a  parent  from  his  home  by  his  children  when 
the  frosts  of  life  had  fallen  on  his  limbs,  and  the  blossoms 
of  the  grave  clustered  on  his  brow.  There  must  be  a 
higher,  a  more  Christian  bond  between  the  soul  of  the  pas- 
tor and  the  souls  of  his  charge,  before  anything  like  the 
true  spirit  of  the  office  can  be  felt  by  the  churches.  The 
Christian  pastor  must  walk  as  a  saviour  among  W\s  people. 
He  must  be  an  influence  from  Heaven  on  their  hearts,  —  a 
smile  of  hope  and  the  sunshine  of  faith  and  love  on  their 
way.  His  soul  must  dwell  near  them,  —  his  life  be  inter- 
woven with  theirs. 

Wisdom  and  affection,  counsel  and  consolation,  he  must 
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be  to  them,  —  a  personiQed  gospel,  a  river  of  mercy  am 
truth  flowing  through  their  being,  a  quickening  conscience 
felt  in  their  breasts,  a  flame  of  love  kindled  at  the  heart  d 
God.  All  their  life,  in  its  inmost  depths,  must  be  open  to 
his  survey.  To  him  their  sicknesses  of  soul  should  be  da* 
dared  as  to  a  living  physician.  Their  homes  must  be  deaf 
to  him,  their  children  dear ;  their  plans  of  life,  their  inte^ 
ests,  their  duties,  their  trials  and  griefs,  he  must  feel  as  hii 
own.  As  Christ  was  with  his  disciples  at  Cana  and  Beth* 
any,  so  in  their  joy  and  their  bereavement  the  pastor  mus 
be  with  his  flock  ;  and  he  must  be  with  them  for  their  spir 
itual  life,  lead  them  on  to  a  higher  purity,  a  more  perfec 
righteousness,  to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  charactei 
to  the  living  of  the  Christian  life.  A  living  Church  mui 
have  its  living  pastors,  and  where  they  are  and  act,  th« 
Church  will  be  vital  and  efRcient. 

4.  Of  the  Laity. 

A  living  Church  must  have  a  living  laity.  We  woul 
have  all  the  congregations  that  worship  in  our  churche 
Christian  men  and  women,  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  the  So 
of  God  dwells,  in  whose  souls  faith  and  love  and  prayer  < 
the  Gospel  exert  a  living  and  a  consecrating  power.  W 
would  have  them  feel  the  reality  of  their  Christian  calling 
we  would  have  them  realize  their  relation  to  the  Christia 
Church  and  to  the  world  ;  we  would  have  all  their  life  bea; 
in  all  its  being  and  detail,  a  Christian,  a  religious  aspec 
The  work  of  the  ministry  is  a  real  work.  It  is  the  concei 
tration  of  the  power  and  life  of  Christ  upon  human  heart 
the  direct  working  amid  human  homes,  and  human  neces 
sities,  and  human  wrongs,  and  human  sins,  for  the  socii 
amelioration  and  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  world 
and  in  this  great,  real,  important,  inspiring  work,  the  aid  < 
the  Christian  laity  must  be  freely  and  feelingly  givei 
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Kolhing  can  so  help  the  Christian  Church  in  gaining  in  the 

[Wflrid  its  true  position,  as  the  united,  hearty,  and  soul-stir- 

Irttig  aciiviry  of  its  members  in  atl  those  worka  of  piety  and 

imy  which  give  to  society  the  practical  evidence  that 

'  are  living  Christians.     There  is  no  such  proof  of  the 

ipoasetsion  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  individual  hearts,  or  in 

ollective  bodies,   as  iho   production  of  the  fruits  of  that 

fSpim,     There  is  nothing  which  aids  life  so  much  as  living, 

lad  nothing  can  more  blf^ss  a  Christian  minister,  nothing 

m  ^rth  can  pour  such  vigor  and  enthusiasm  into  his  soul, 

and  Bet  bia  heart  beating  anew  and  with  fresher  pulsations, 

llmu  to  feel  that  the  people  of  his  love  are  living,  —  that 

[  libey  enter  into  his  thought,  that  they  (abor  in  his  work,  that 

'  tiiey  live  in  his  life. 

Iq  every  parish  there  are  the  poor,  the  friendless,  the 
foTgotleo-     In  every  city  and  village  there  are  souls  for 
whom  Christ  died,  who   are  in  distress,  in  prison,  in  sick- 
j]^»,  in  bereavement,  under  the  shadow  of  ignorance,  or 
the  deeper  shadow  of  guilt ;  and  beyond  the  villages  or  the 
city  there  are  men,  women,  and  children  in  bondogc,  and 
error,  and  in  moral  gloom;  and  nearer  home,  in  llie  very 
midat  of  our  churches  and  our  houses,  there  are  earnest, 
seeking,  loving  souls  who   can  be  helped  by  our  pro  vers, 
aad  comforted  and  blest  beyond  our  thoughts  by  our  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  our  religious  love.     We  would  say  it,  then, 
with  feeling  and  emphasis,  that  our  churches  everywhere 
need  a  more  licing  laity,  more  direct,  systematic  co-o[)era- 
tion  with  thieir  pastors,  in  the  great  cause  of  the   freedom, 
happiness,  and  salvation. 

Our  hope  for  a  living  Church,  then,  is  based  on  faith  in  its 
divine  origin,  the  continuance  of  Christ's  presence  in  it,  and 
the   influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  it ;  a  hi<;lier  regard 
for  its  offices,  and  a  more  faithful  ministration  of  ihcm. 
20* 
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5.  Of  a  Loving  Christian  Ministry  and  a  Loring  Cfam*    r^ 
tian  Laity. 

All  human  organizations  are  transient,  but  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  enduring.  A  vine  rooted  in  God,  it  sends  its  spirit 
through  the  branches,  and  ripens  its  fruits  for  the  vintagft 
of  Heaven. 

Let  us  believe  with  all  our  souls  in  the  Christianity  of 
Christ,  and  believe  even  the  more  in  Him,  that  we  canmit 
believe  in  any  other  Grospel.    The  Church  of  the  past  hu 
had  enough  in  it  of  Protestantism  and  denial ;  the  Church 
of  the  future  must  be  attestant  and  affirmative.     The 
Church  of  the  past  has  been  destructive ;  the  Church  of 
the  future  must  be  constructive.    The  Church  of  the  psil 
has  been  denunciative  ;  the  Church  of  the  future  shall  be 
one  of  reconciliation.      There  are  hopeful  tendencies  in 
the  age;  but  none  more  hopeful,  as  has  been  well  said, 
than  that  the  various  classes  of  Christians  are  learning  to 
respect  more  each  other^s  convictions,  and  to  reverence 
each  other^s  consciences ;  and  I  cannot  help  regarding  with 
joy  the  determination  among  all  good  minds  to  aid  in  all 
directions   the   building  up  of  a  truer  religious  spirit  in 
society,  of  bringing  the  public  mind  more  into  conformity 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel ;  and  with  the  spread  of 
this  sentiment  we   shall   find   the   present  vague,   misty 
theories,  neologies,  and   pantheisms,  and   misnamed  ra- 
tionalisms,  in   which   for  a   time   a    few   disturbed    and 
disturbing  spirits  of  this   generation  have  been  groping 
while  seeking  truth  which  was  not  to  be  found   there, 
will   melt  and   disappear  before    the   advancing  step  of 
a  Church  so  large   and   catholic   and  holy,  that  it  will 
embrace   in  its  ample  fold  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity,  in  one  Faith,  one  Lord,  one  Baptism, 
one  Grod  and  Father. 
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_THE  PECULIAR  DUTIES  OF  mflTAEIAN  CHKISTIANS- 

BY   EEV*  W,    P,    TJI.DEII, 

Ija^e  been  invited  by  jour  Comintttee  of  Arrange- 
^ts  to  read  a  paper  upon  the  question,  ''What  are  the 

sculiar  Duties  of  Unitarian  Christians  ?  "     As  this  was  re- 

icated  only  to  give  a  start  to  discussion,  I  did  not  feel  at 
libeny  to  decline  giving  a  simple  and  plain  statement  of 
WXf  own  impressions  upon  this  subject.  Anything  more 
ftftn  this,  any  asaumption  of  one  to  define  the  duties  of  the 
many  in  a  hody  like  ours,  would  be  not  intolerant  merely^ 
iKit  intolerable,  as  showing  a  gross  misapprehension  of  the 
real  bond  which  unites  us  a  body  of  Chri^tinn  beHr^vers.  It 
is  only,  therefore,  as  eliciting  individual  opinion.  nmJ  [iiviU 
ing  friend [y  discussion,  that  the  question  is  now  [jrtjposcd, 
**  What  are  the  Peculiar  Dulies  of  Unitarian  Chiislians  ?  '"■ 

Duties  How  from  principles.  To  decide  wlint  an.*  the 
peculiar  dulies  of  Unitarian  Chrlslians,  we  must  JccjJa 
concerning  their  peculiar  principles.  What  arc  llicy  r  1 
shall  not  venture  to  set  them  forth  in  any  detail  of  doctrine. 
This  has  often  been  attempted  with  no  very  flattering'  suc- 
cess;  for  though  the  doctrinal  basis  may  have  been  drawn 
up  with  the  greatest  care,  and  contain  nothing  objection- 
able to  nine  tenths  of  the  body,  still  it  has  never  given  any 
very  general  or  lasting  satisfaction.  Few  ministers  among 
us,  I  imagine,  ever  read  it  twice,  or  think  much  of  it.  \\'e 
let  it  alone  so  severely,  that  it  soon  dies  of  sheer  neglect. 
A  creed  among  us  of  a  year  old,  with  life  enough  even  to 
cry  at  its  lack  of  care,  would  be  a  wonder. 

Indeed,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  among  us  a  de- 
nominational creed  is  an  impossibility  while  we  retain  our 
present  position  as  Liberal  Christians.  Our  real  bond  of 
union  is  not  "  unity  of  doctrine,"  but  unity  of  spirit.     Wo 
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have  a  living  faith  that  "  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty."  We  love  that  liberty  too  well,  we  hoDor 
it  too  much,  ever  to  let  it  go.  Indeed,  so  vitally  essential 
do  we  regard  it  to  a  true  Christian  position,  that  our  great- 
est danger,  perhaps,  as  a  body,  is,  not  that  we  fail  to  hold 
it  fast,  but  that  we  cling  to  it  so  tenaciously  as  to  forget 
that,  precious  as  this  Christian  liberty  is,  it  is  not  the  all* 
asserted  thing  of  our  Christian  faith.  ''  Take  heed  lest  this 
liberty  of  yours  become  a  stumbling-block,"  is  a  scripture 
that  has  lost  none  of  its  significance.  It  may  be  made  a 
stumbling  by  its  undue  prominence. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Liberal  movement,  our  fathers 
felt  that  their  Christian  liberty  was  threatened,  and  bravely 
did  .they  contend  for  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience, 
against  not  only  Popish,  but  Protestant  intolerance.  Their 
eflforts  were  needed.  They  gave  a  new  impetus  to  free- 
dom of  thought ;  and  opened  many  eyes  to  see  that  the 
spirit  of  Popery  might  be  as  rife  in  a  Protestant  synod  as 
in  a  Catholic  inquisition.  Honor  to  the  fathers  for  their 
fidelity.  We  breath  a  freer  air  to-day  for  their  labors  in 
this  direction.  They  made  that  truth  most  prominent  which 
they  saw  most  needed  at  the  time.  But  we  live  in  a  later 
day.  The  principles  for  which  they  so  nobly  contended 
are  now  generally  acknowledged.  Few  and  far  between 
are  they  who,  under  the  light  of  the  present  day,  will  ven- 
ture to  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment.  That  battle 
has  been  fought  and  the  victory  won.  There  is  no  need 
of  keeping  up  the  fire  when  the  enemy  has  fled.  It  is  a 
waste  of  force  that  should  be  more  wisely  directed.  Who 
feels  now  that  his  right  of  private  judgment  is  abridged, — 
that  his  freedom  to  think  his  own  thoughts  is  shackled  ? 
Really,  the  thought  of  the  present  age  does  not  give  much 
evidence  of  being  compressed  into  any  given  mould.     In 
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lb  perfect  Babel  of  cooflicllng  opinions  that  prei^ail,  there 
111  evidence  enough,  one  would  think,  that,  whatever  may 
f  said  of  the  violation  of  other  rights,  the  right  of  private 
dent  ia  pretty  thoroaghiy  esmblished*  Unpopular  opin- 
lofls,  of  course,  ours  among  the  rest,  must  take  the  penahy 
of  uDpopuIarity ;  it  h  so  in  every  department  of  human 
thought,  —  in  science,  in  politics,  no  less  than  in  religion, 
b  is  notbing  for  a  live,  free  man  to  comptain  of  W^ith  a 
bram  to  tbiok,  and  a  tongue  to  speak,  and  the  largest  free- 
dom  to  think  and  speak  ju^t  what  he  pleases,  the  unpopu* 
Wity  of  his  thoughts  is  the  last  thing  he  should  wliine  about. 
It  m  bis  business  to  make  them  popubr,  if  he  can,  by  show- 
ing the  evidence  of  their  truth  ;  and  if  this  evidence  should 
&il  to  convince  other  minds,  be  h  not  to  charge  it  upon 
Iheir  bigotry  and  to  complain  of  their  io tolerance,  but  to  re- 
member that  others  have  the  same  right  to  reject  his  no- 
tions that  he  has  to  embrace  and  advocate  ihenip 

There  are  sorno  loud  advocale!?  of  free  thoU!zli(»  \vlio  al- 
ways  seem  to  regard  opposilion  to  their  peculiar  notions  as 
a  sure  indication  of  narrowness  and  iUiheralilv,  forfeiting 
that  a  toleration  that  looks  only  one  ^vay^  chariiabk  only 
to  its  own  opinion,  is  the  very  essence  of  bigotry. 

Free  ihoiiglit  and  free  speech  are  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  our  age  ;  and  there  is  some  danger  lest  we  per- 
mit the  persistent  advocacy  of  a  liberty  that  nobody  denies 
to  take  the  place  of  the  principles  more  immediately  ( ssrn- 
tial  to  the  performance  of  our  work  as  a  Christian  body. 
Merely  to  think  freely  were  no  great  blessing  after  all,  un- 
less we  learn  to  think  with  love  and  charity  towards  those 
who  differ  from  us.  To  break  away  from  the  shackles  of 
creeds  is  a  short  step  towards  true  Christian  freedom,  and 
may  be  even  a  step  the  other  way,  unless  one  breaks  away 
also  from  the  shackles  of  his  own  self-will  and  opinionated 
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conceit,  and  learns  how  to  respect  in  every  other  man 
rights  he  claims  for  himself.     What  we  want  to  be  rid 
is  the  intolerant  spirit ;  and  this,  we  must  acknowledge, 
not  confined  to  any  sect.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
those  who  regard  a  departure  from  what  is  called  OitiiOii 
doxy  as  indicating  a  lack  of  piety ,4he re  are  those,  on  thi 
other,  who  regard  a  reception  of  Orthodoxy  as  an  indicatnt 
quite  as  sure  of  a  lack  of  sense  ;  and  the  mutual  expressiooi 
of  these  mutual  distrusts  promotes  nothing  but  mutual  alien* 
ation.    It  neither  convinces  nor  improves  either  party.    Wt 
have  had  enough  of  it,  and  more  than  enough.     What  «i 
want  now  is  a  deeper  baptism  of  Christian  love  and  Chris* 
tian  faith  ;  more  enlarged   and   comprehensive  views  of 
Christian  truths  more  entire  devotion  to  the  Christian  work. 
The  true  protest  against  intolerance  for  our  day  is  not  vocif^ 
erous   denunciation  against  bigotry,  but  the  spirit  of  per- 
sistent Christian  charity.     The  truly  progressive  position  is 
not   that  which  spends   its  strength  in  refuting  supposed 
errors,  but  that  which  is  most  receptive  of  all  Grod^s  truth, 
from  whatever  source,  from  the  new  light  brecdcing  forth 
from  the  sacred  Word,  from  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
heart,  or  from  the  deep  experience  of  the  most  Chnstian 
hearts. 

Every  soul  needs  a  distinct  and  positive  faith ;  something 
that  will  satisfy  the  mind  and  heart ;  something  that  will 
give  comfort  in  sorrow,  strength  in  trial,  hope  in  despoa* 
dency  ;  that  will  save  from  the  dominion  of  evil  and  sin, 
by  stimulating  the  soul  with  high  and  holy  purposes,  and 
opening  it  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  All  life  is  the  result  of  a 
positive  force.  Moral  and  spiritual  life  especially  must 
have  some  positive  faith  to  feed  on.  There  is  no  nourish- 
ment .in  the  withered  husks  of  doubt  Until  a  man  can 
affirm  something,  until  his  soul  is  bom  to  some  spiritiui 
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beettn  aee  and  feef,  lo  which  be  can  fay,  Y^m^ 
te  noctioii  of  real  convictiop,  there  is  no  life  in  him, 
Ih^m  must  be  somelhing  he  csin  affirm ;  somelhiiig  he 
Mkhf  boiii  of  in  failh;  some  conviction  deep  enough  to 
ivt  ihe  springs  of  life  wsdiin  him ;  for  these  springs  ai^ 
only  by  the  pressure  of  a  positive  force.  This  w 
enough  to  be  seen  the  world  over.  Doubts  never 
naaa  lo  action.  **  May  be  yes,  and  may  be  no,'' 
in«r  stirs  the  soiai  with  a  great  purpose.  No  matter  how 
bea  and  clear  one^s  intellect  m^y  be  ;  no  matter  with  what 
bee  of  reasoning  he  may  defend  his  doubts ;  no  matter 
rith  what  logic  he  may  show  the  certainty  of  his  uncer* 
lAolieit  they  are  poor^  dead  things  aOer  all ;  and  the  more 
bt  confirms  them  by  reasoning,  flic  deader  they  become, 
aid  the  more  paralyzing  in  their  influence. 
This  is  as  true  of  a  denomination  as  of  individuals ;  and 
it  is  ever  our  peculiar  duty  to  present  clearly  and 
iactly  the  positive  side  of  our  shield  of  faith.  Unfor> 
tunaiely^  we  are  still  known  to  the  world  more  by  what 
te  deny  than  by  what  we  affirm.  T  do  not  say  this  is 
ifaolly  our  fault.  It  comes  from  our  theological  position  qs 
rs  from  some  of  the  popular  doctrines.  But  this 
of  dissent  is  not  our  true  position.  It  is  rather  the 
accident  of  circumstances^  Our  true  position  us  a  Christian 
l»dy  is  positive.  If  it  were  not,  it  would  not  be  Christian. 
A  denomination  that  has  nothing  positive  to  o0er  in  the  nama 
of  Christ,  has  evidently  nothing  to  do  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
on  earth,  and  must  be  born  again,  or  give  up  the  ghost. 

The  honest  denials  of  a  transient  poshion  of  dissent  God 
vM[  use,  in  h'm  wisdom,  in  eleanng  away  the  old  rubbish  of 
trror^ond  in  grading  for  the  foundation  of  a  better  temple  ; 
fwit  the  temple  itself,  from  foundation  to  cap-stone,  is  the 
letuh  of  a  positive,  not  a  negative  force ;  of  a  faith  that 
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affirms,  and,  in  the  strength  of  that  affirmation,  world 
Not  that  the  life  and  Christian  force  of  a  denomination  de* 
pends  upon  the  amount  of  its  affirmation ;  the  number  U 
its  articles  of  faith ;  its  readiness  to  assent  to  everything 
that  passes  for  Christian  doctrine,  reasonable  or  unreason* 
able.  A  faith  spread  over  so  broad  a  space  must  be  too 
thin  to  bear  the  strain  of  hard  service.  The  strength  of 
faith  is  in  its  quality,  not  in  its  quantity.  The  primitive 
faith  was  exceedingly  simple,  even  a  unit,  —  faith  in  Christ; 
and  yet  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  ^  all  Christian 
doctrine  and  Christian  duty. 

This  is  exactly  pur  denominational  position,  —  faith  in 
Christ.  Perfect  harmony  of  opinion  concerning  the  nature 
of  Christ,  or  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  we  do  not  ask,  but  only 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  common  bond  of  the  largest  Christian 
fellowship,  and  the  perpetual  stimulus  to  higher  and  higbei 
attainments  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christian 
truth.  So  that  our  grand  peculiarity  as  a  Christian  body  is^ 
that  we  have  nothing  peculiar,  nothing  to  distinguish  o! 
from  the  early  disciples.  We  discard  the  peculiarities  ol 
sect,  take  up  the  primitive  faith,  make  our  Christian  bond 
a  unit,  and  refuse  to  accept  any  peculiar  system  of  doC' 
trine  as  a  fit  expression  of  the  infinite  value  of  simple  faitl 
in  Christ. 

This  simplicity  of  faith  shows  our  grand  and  primary 
duty  as  a  Christian  body  to  be  exceedingly  simple  anc 
plain.  It  is  to  preach  Christ !  This  is  our  glorious  pecu- 
liarity.  We  have  no  higher  duty,  no  larger  work ;  for  tc 
preach  Christ  faithfully  is  to  preach  Christianity  in  all  its 
height,  and  depth,  and  length,  and  breadth.  We  contend 
for  freedom  of  thought ;  indeed,  we  hold  on  to  the  larges 
Christian  liberty,  and  will  not  let  it  go.  Some  populai 
doctrines  we  are  forced  to  reject    We  would  aid  in  build' 
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hg  op  a  purer  theology.     But  neither  ooe  of  these ,  or  all 

ODfted,  comprehend  our  mission,  for  the  plain  reason  that 
Ihey  do  Dot  comprehend  iho  Gospel.  They  are  but  ihe 
brepa ration  of  the  Gospe^  the  wilderness  vorce  clcaririg 
Rile  way  for  Christ,  We  must  not  slay  wiih  John  In  ihe 
Efleserff  for  a  greater  than  John  is  saying,  **  Follow  me." 
\tw&  thought  is  valuable^  only  as  it  tendi  to  true  thought. 
iDenbt  of  err^r  is  worthless,  unless  it  leads  to  the  affirma* 
iibn  of  truth,  on  higher  and  better  ground.  A  better  ihe- 
ptogy  is  essential,  only  as  it  may  aid  in  applying  the  spirit 
'and  truth  of  Christ  more  fully  to  the  redemption  of  man, 
I  Tbia  is  our  great  work.  This  is  our  peouliar  mission. 
It  is  positive  and  practical  as  Christianity  itself.  It  is  the 
old  position  on  which  the  "  Liberal  Movement,"  so  called, 
was  started.  In  his  Address  at  the  Formation  of  the  Berry 
Street  Conference,  Channing  said  :  "  Our  great  work  as 
Christian  ministers  is  to  promote  practical  Christianity,  and 
our  peculiarities  are  suspicious  indeed,  if  they  are  in  any 
manner  unfavorable  to  this  supreme  end  of  our  ofTicc" 
And  is  it  not  as  true  now  as  then,  that  any  of  our  peculi- 
arities are  suspicious,  if  in  an7j  watj  they  are  unfavorable  to 
what  is  still  the  supreme  end  of  our  office  ? 

It  is  not  the  peculiarities  of  any  sect  that  are  to  redeem 
the  world.  Most  of  those  peculiarities  have  no  vital  and 
living  connection  with  the  Gospel.  They  may  all  contain 
something  of  truth.  But  it  is  in  the  Gospel  itself,  which, 
being  the  acknowledged  faith  of  all,  is  the  peculiarity  of 
none,  that  the  great  power  of  redemption  lies.  Our  great 
and  pressing  duty,  then,  is  to  preach  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied, Christ  and  him  risen,  as  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God.  Christ,  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose 
spirit  and  truth  is  in  utter  and  everiasting  antagonism  to  all 
war,  with  its  multiform  iniquities,  and  to  all  the  unhallowed 
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passions  that  lead  to  bloody  yiolence.  Christ,  as  the  great 
Deliverer  from  all  oppressions  and  slavery,  spiritual  and 
physical ;  the  great  Emancipator  of  the  worid  from  all 
bondage,  whether  of  soul  or  limb.  Christ,  as  ^  glad  tidings 
to  the  poor,*'  befriending  the  friendless,  feeding  the  hon* 
gry,  clothing  the  naked,  visiting  the  prisoner,  and  breath* 
ing  into  human  hearts  the  spirit  of  humanity.  Christ,  9$ 
the  Ring  of  Truth,  against  all  systems  of  human  inTention, 
whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  in  heathen  or  Christian 
lands.  Christ,  as  the  King  of  Nations,  above  all  crowns, 
and  congresses,  and  constitutions.  Christ,  as  the  Bedeemer 
of  individual  souls,  convincing  of  sin,  assuring  of  pardon, 
awakening  high  and  holy  aspirations,  showing  the  Father, 
and  helping  all  to  live,  and  love,  and  labor  as  the  true  chil* 
dren  of  God. 

This  is  our  Gospel.  To  preach,  diffuse,  live  it,  is  our 
peculiar  duty ;  and  to  do  this  most  effectually,  we  must  take 
our  true  position  in  the  great  Christian  phalanx,  not  as  the 
antagonist  of  any  true  believer  in  Christ,  but  as  the  fellow* 
laborers  of  all  the  true-hearted  in  the  great  Christian  boat; 
doing  our  own  work,  using  our  own  instruments  in  our  own 
peculiar  way  for  the  suppression  of  all  vice,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Christian  righteousness  in  the  world.  That  work 
we  have  already  nobly  commenced.  It  only  remains  for 
us  to  curry  it  onward  with  Christian  earnestness  and  faith ; 
our  Book  Movement  for  the  diffusion  of  our  Christian  litera- 
ture ;  our  Mission  to  the  Indians  of  the  East,  and  to  the 
Indians  of  the  West,  and  to  oppressed  Kanzas,  struggling 
beneath  the  iron  grasp  of  the  slave-power ;  our  ministries 
to  the  poor ;  our  efforts  to  promote  Christian  nurture,  by 
improving  the  character  of  our  Sabbath  schools,  and  stimu- 
lating to  parental  fidelity.  Our  books  on  practical  piety 
aad  the  spiritoal  life  are  all  simple  and  apparent  ageooiaa 
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I  aae  no  need  of  new  agencies  or  new  methodfl ;  only 
ht  w  use  those  we  baye  with  Christian  earnestness*  and 
«e  sball  not  fail  in  doing  something  for  the  establishment 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth. 

Aad  brethren,  if  it  be  true,  as  many  rejoice  to  believe, 
tet  there  is  a  tendency  among  us  to  take  what  are  felt  to 
Is  deeper  and  more  spiritiial  views  of  the  Christian  spirit 
milifiii  10  see  a  larger  meaning  in  regeneration,a  higher 
in  the  promise  of  a  present,  living  Christ  in  the 
of  dM  believer,  greater  value  in  the  Christian  ordi- 
a  mightier  power  in  prayer,  and  a  deeper  need 
of  the  Hdy  Spirit,  as  the  souPs  quickener,  comforter,  and 
guide, —  let  us  rejoice,  and  put  away  all  suspicious  fears  of 
Hading  to  Orthodoxy.  We  deem  it  an  unworthy  and  nar- 
m«  feeling,  that  checks  liberal  thought  among  the  Ortho- 
dsK  when  it  tends  to  Unitarianism.  Let  us  not  imitate  this 
oarrowoess,  by  kindred  fears  of  Orthodoxy,  in  our  search 
after  the  saving  and  vital  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

If  we  only  tend  to  God  and  Christ,  no  matter  what  body 
of  believero  we  tend  to  or  tend  from  ;  and  if  our  best  books 
•ad  sermons  on  regeneratbn  and  prayer,  and  the  beginning 
snd  growth  of  the  Chrisuan  life,  and  our  noblest  and  manli- 
est discourses  on  Christian  reform,  meet  with  the  approba- 
tioa  of  the  greatest  and  best  minds  in  most  other  denomi- 
sations,  let  us  thank  God  and  take  courage ;  —  let  us  regard 
kas  a  hopeful  indication  that  we  have  opened  the  real  Gospel 
mine  ;  that  we  deal  in  ore  whose  priceless  value  every  ex- 
perienced Christian  knows ;  that  we  have  found  the  pearl 
of  great  price ;  and  that,  while  in  speculative  doctrines 
there  may  be  still  the  greatest  variety  of  opinion,  there  is, 
after  aU,a  high  and  saciie^  aemi  ia  whiirfi  tltm  whole  ffuniljr 
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of  ChristiaD  believers  have  ^'  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap  r 
tism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  through^ 
all,  and  in  all.'* 


HOW  IT  LOOKS  TO  OTHERS, 

The  Unitarian  denomination  has  never  taken  any  step 
which  has  given  it  so  much  respect  in  the  eyes  of  fellow- 
Christians  of  other  names,  as  its  embarkation  in  the  work 
of  missions.  We  have  done  something  more  than  talk 
about  the  importance  of  a  missionary  spirit :  we  have  ap» 
pointed  missionaries.  They  have  gone  to  their  distant 
fields  of  labor ;  they  are  at  this  moment  employed  in  the 
work  enjoined  by  the  Master ;  and  when  our  brethren  of 
other  communions  see  this,  they  feel  that  we  give  proof 
that  we  love  our  faith,  love  the  souls  of  our  fellow-beings, 
and  love  Him  who  gave  the  commission  to  preach  hia 
Gospel  to  every  creature. 

We  have  been  struck  with  the  altered  tone  of  renxirk  in 
the  newspapers  and  reviews  of  the  so-called  Evangelical 
sects  ;  and  our  present  object  is  to  copy  an  article  from  the 
Wesleyan  Herald  and  Journal,  published  in  Boston.  A 
late  issue  of  that  paper,  after  mentioning  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Dall  is  a  missionary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa* 
tion  in  Calcutta,  proceeds  to  urge  the  Methodists  to  follow 
in  our  steps.  It  gives  some  important  information  in  regard 
to  Calcutta,  and  shows  the  need  of  establishing  Christian 
missions  in  that  city.  After  quoting  from  a  lale  letter  of 
Mr.  Dull,  the  Journal  says  :  — 

'*  This  effort  to  establish  a  mission  in  India,  on  the  part  of  the 
Unittrians,  oughl  to  stir  the  hesitating  seal  of  oor  own  chorch  to 
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W©  have  resoiued  to  occapy  India.  We  oughl  to  do  it. 
!?«  haTC  botJi  the  men  ^nd  the  money-  Why  do  we  waJtT 
We  ttodcfsiawd  ihal  several  suirahle  young  men  atand  ready  tti  go ; 
tad  we  have  heard  a  man  of  euitabJe  age  aod  quahficatjona  to 
lake  ibe  superinteadcDcy  say  that  he  ta  willing  to  go,  if  invited,  sa 
i  truBt  he  will  be  befoie  long.  Why,  then^  may  we  not  have 
ir  misaioo  to  India  eatabti^hed  without  delay  ? 

'  We  do  not  «ee  why  Calcolta  would  not  be  a  fine  point  for  onr 
char^h  to  eommence  ita  operations.     It  is  the  modern  capital  of 
HiiMloaian^  and  the  great  emporium  of  India.    It  has  a  populaUoa 
«f  4IS,18@,  of  whom  6,233  are  Europeans  ;  4,615  Eurasians,  or 
is  deaeendants  of  European  fa  there  and  Dative  mo  I  hers  ;  6U2 
Americans;    817  Chinese;    L5,3>13  Asiatics;    271,335  JJindous, 
tad  1 J  0,9  id  Mohammedans,     U  ha«  namerous  education  a]  inerj- 
tuUons.     The  English  language  is  eJtlensirely  taught  qnd   culii- 
fated.     Considering  its  populaiion,  it  ia  very  poorly  suppht^d  uiih 
iBissionaries,  —  about  nineteen,  according^  lo  the   C3t■l^^[lcFd:a  of 
Mii^ioos.     Mr  Lung,  a  resident  church   missionary,  ca!t$  ii  ihe 
*Waiet]aoof  Tndia^  the  greit  depot  where  the  grand  baiilc  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Hindooism  will  be  fouiiht^  ;   and   he  says, 
that,  out  of  100,000  boys  in  Calcutta,  only  10,000  are  under  in- 
stractiuQ. 

•*  Here,  then,  is  an  ample,  accessible,  promising  field,  in  which 
our  missionaries  might  find  openings  for  immediate  operations 
among  those  who  speak  the  English  language,  laboring,  mean- 
while, to  acquire  the  language  of  the  natives,  and  to  otherwise 
fit  themselves  for  acting  a  noble  and  successful  part  in  evan- 
gelizing the  people. 

**  Let  us,  then,  have  a  mission  to  India,  with  its  head-quarters  at 
Calcutta.  With  very  little  effort,  the  thing  might  be  done  at 
once,  and  our  first  missionaries  to  India  be  in  the  field  by  the  last 
of  next  February  ;  or,  at  latest,  they  might  sail  next  spring,  and 
be  in  Calcutta  at  the  close  of  the  hot  season,  which  begins  in 
April  and  continues  until  August ;  though,  by  the  way,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hot  months  —  83  degrees  in  April  and  May,  81 
degrees  in  June,  and  82  degrees  in  August  and  September  —  is 
Dot  very  alarming  to  an  American.  Shall  it  be  done  ?  " 
21  • 
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THE  BEST  GOLD  DIGGINGS. 


Few  occasions  have  passed  off  so  successfully,  and  af« 
forded  so  much  satisfaction,  as  the  United  States  Agriculto* 
ral  Exhibition  held  in  Boston  in  the  last  week  of  last  October. 
Whether  regard  be  had  to  the  display  of  fine  horses,  to  the 
collection  of  superior  cattle,  to  the  vast  number  of  specta- 
tors, or  to  the  liberal  and  judicious  arrangements  made  .for 
the  occasion,  the  exhibition  was  a  triumph,  and  will  loDg 
be  remembered. 

The  interest  of  the  week  reached  its  culminating  point 
in  the  banqqet  given  on  Friday,  October  26th.  An  orator  "i. 
was  there  who  set  forth  a  lesson  more  valuable  and  impo^  i 
tant  than  anything  else  which  the  whole  week  offered  to 
view.  It  shows  us  how  we  slight  the  common  blessings  of 
Divine  Providence  because  they  are  common,  and  roam 
the  world  over  after  a  wealth  which  lies  at  our  feet  Oar 
readers  will  not  regret,  we  are  sure,  that  we  transfer  to  our 
pages  Mr.  Everett^s  parallel  between  the  Agricultural  and 
Californian  gold  diggings,  and  repeat  the  plea  he  presents 
in  favor  of  the  pure  and  healthful  pursuits  of  tilling  the 
earth. 

Af\er  a  playful  introduction  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Everett 
said:  — 

<*  We  have  no  need  to  go  or  send  to  California  for  gold,  inasmiieh 
as  we  have  gold  diggings  on  this  side  of  the  continent  much  mora 
productive,  and  consequently  mach  more  valuable  than  theirs.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  mines  of  North  Carolina  or  Georgia, 
which  have  been  worked  with  some  success  for  several  years,  but 
which,  compared  with  California,  are  of  no  great  moment.  I  refer 
to  a  much  broader  vein  of  auriferous  earth,  which  runs  wholly 
through  the  States  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Monntaios,  which  w 
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hKwe  baen  worldog  nnoooKioiialy  for  many  yean,  without  reeog- 
■wig  iu  timnooeiideDt  importanoe;  and  wheo  it  ia  actually  Mti- 
wtcd,  will  yield  tba  preaeot  year  ten  or  fiAeen  timea  aa  much  aa 
tbe  CalUbmm  digginga,  takiog  their  produce  at  aixty  milliooa  of 
iMmrm. 

**  Then,  Sir,  thia  gold  of  onra  not  only  ezceeda  the  California  in 
the  ammal  yield  of  the  digginga,  bat  in  aereral  other  reapecto. 
Ia  certminly  reqairea  labor,  but  not  nearly  aa  much  labor,  to  get  it 
•«!.  Our  digginga  may  be  depended  on  with  far  greater  confi- 
4KmeB  lor  the  average  yield  on  a  given  aoperficiea.  A  certain 
qmmdtj  of  moiatore  ia  no  doubt  neceaaary  with  ua,  aa  with  them, 
hat  yen  are  not  required,  aa  you  are  in  the  pkeers  of  California, 
to  ataod.  vp  to  your  middle  in  water  all  day,  rocking  a  cradle  filled 
with  gravel  and  gold  duat.  The  cradlea  we  rock  are  filled  with 
aomething  better.  Another  aignal  advantage  of  our  gold  over  the 
CUiibmia  gold  ia,  that,  after  being  pulverized  and  moistened,  and 
■nbjeeted  to  the  action  of  moderate  heat,  it  becomes  a  grateful 
and  notritiona  article  of  food ;  whereaa  no  man, — not  the  long- 
eared  King  of  Phrygia  himaelf,  —  could  masticate  a  thimbleful  of 
the  California  dost,  cold  or  hot,  to  aave  him  from  starvation. 
Then,  Sir,  we  get  our  Atlantic  gold  on  a  good  deal  more  favorable 
tenne  than  we  get  the  California.  It  ia  probable,  nay,  it  is  cer* 
taio,  that,  for  every  million  of  dollars*  worth  of  dust  that  we  re- 
eeive  from  Sao  Franciaco,  we  send  out  a  full  miIlion*s  worth  in 
piodoce,  in  manufacturea,  in  notions  generally,  and  in  freight; 
hat  tbe  gold  which  is  raised  from  the  digginga  on  thia  side  yields, 
with  good  management,  a  vast  increase  on  the  outlay,  —  some 
thirty  fold,  some  sixty,  some  a  hundred.  But  besides  all  this, 
there  are  two  discriminating  circumstancea  of  a  most  peculiar 
character  in  which  our  gold  differs  from  that  of  California,  great- 
ly to  the  advantage  of  ours.    The  first  ia  this :  — 

*^0n  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers,  throughout  the  p/acerj, 
io  all  the  wet  diggings  and  the  dry  diggings,  and  in  all  the  de- 
poaita  of  auriferous  quartz,  you  can  get  but  one  solitary  ezhaua- 
ttve  crop  from  one  locality  ;  and  in  getting  that  you  spoil 
it  for  any  further  use.  The  soil  ia  dug  over,  worked  over, 
waahed  over,  ground  over,  aifted  over,  —  in  abort,  turned  into 
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an    sboniiiation    of  desolation   whieh   all   the  gnaao  of  tit' 
Chiocha  lalaods  woald  not  restore  to  fertility.    Yon  eaa 
get  from  it  a  second  yield  of  gold,  nor  anything  else, 
probably  a  crop  of  mullein  or  stiamonium.    The  Atlaatie  dig^ " 
gings,  on  the  contrary,  with  good  management,  will  yield  a  freili 
crop  of  the  gold  every  four  years,  and  remain,  in  the  intenral,  is 
condition  for  a  succession  of  several  other  good  things  of  neadf 
equal  value. 

'*  The  other  discriminating  circumstance  is  of  a  still  more  astos* 
ishing  nature.  The  grains  of  the  California  gold  are  dead,  iooi^ 
ganic  masses.  How  they  got  into  the  gravel;  between  what 
mounuin  millstones,  whirled  by  elemental  storm-winds  oo  the 
bosom  of  oceanic  torrents,  the  auriferous  ledges  were  gronnd  to 
powder ;  by  what  Titanic  hands  the  coveted  grains  were  sowa 
broadcast  in  the  placers,  human  science  can  but  fiuntly  conjecture. 
We  only  know  that  those  grains  have  within  them  no  prineiple  of 
growth  or  reproduction,  and  that,  when  that  crop  was  to  be  pat  in, 
Chaos  must  have  broken  up  the  soil.  How  difierent  the  grains 
of  our  Atlantic  gold,  sown  by  the  prudent  hand  of  man,  in  the 
kindly  alternation  of  seed-time  and  harvest;  each  eurioosly, 
mysteriously  organized  ;  hard,  horny,  seeming  lifeless  on  the  out- 
side, but  wrapping  up  in  the  interior  a  seminal  germ,  a  living 
principle.  Drop  a  grain  of  California  gold  into  the  ground,  and 
there  it  will  lie  unchanged  to  the  end  of  time;  the  clods  on  which 
it  falls  sre  not  more  cold  and  lifeless.  Drop  a  grain  of  our  gold,  of 
our  blessed  gold,  into  the  ground,  and  lo !  a  mystery.  In  a  lew 
days  it  softens,  it  swells,  it  shoots  upwards,  it  is  a  living  thing ! 
It  is  yellow  itself,  but  it  sends  up  a  delicate  spire,  whieh  comas 
peeping,  emerald  green,  through  the  soil ;  it  expands  to  a  vigor- 
ous stalk,  revels  in  the  air  and  sunshine ;  it  arrays  itself,  mora 
glorious  than  Solomon,  in  its  broad,  fluttering,  leafy  robes,  whose 
sound,  as  the  west  wind  whispera  through  them,  falls  as  pleasant- 
ly on  the  husbandman's  ear  as  tho  rustle  of  his  sweetheart's  gar- 
ment; still  towers  alofl,  spins  its  verdant  skeins  of  vegetable 
JlusSt  displays  its  dancing  tassels,  surcharged  with  fertilising  dust 
and  at  last  ripens  into  two  or  three  magnificent  batons  like  this 
[an  ear  of  Indian  corn],  each  of  which  is  studded  with  hondreds 
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F  of  gold,  Qwery  one  poaa^e^injf  the  sJime  wonderful  prop- 

lu  ihe  pareni  grain,  every  one  itisiioct  wiih  ihe  *ame  mar- 

J  reproductitre  powers.   Tliere  are  seven  huofked  and  uveniy 

I  9n  the  car  which  I  liold  m  my  hand*     And  now  I  say,  Sir^ 

traiwcendeni  gtild  of  oure^  the  yield  this  year  will  he  at 

t  ie&  or  fifteen  limes  that  of  California* 

'  Bat  U  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  Sir,  in  hehalf  of  the  California 
i,  by  some  miserly  old  fogy,  who  ihmka  there  h  no  music  in 
vorld  equal  to  the  chink  of  his  guineas,  thac^  ihough  one  ^rop 
r©f  gx)ld  can  he  gathered  from  Ihe  same  apot,  j?et,  once  gath- 
ed,  it  lasu  to  the  end  of  time ;  \^hile  (he  will  maintain)  our 
|:etable  gold  is  produced  only  to  he  consumed ,  and,  when  con* 
Died,  is  g«me  for  ever.  But  this,  Mt^  President^  would  be  a 
m  egregious  error  hoth  ways.  Ft  is  true  the  Caltfarni^  gold 
11  last  for  ever  unchanged,  if  its  owner  chooses;  but  while  it 
lasts,  it  is  of  no  use,  no,  not  as  much  as  its  value  in  pirr-iron, 
lich  makes  the  best  of  ballast ;  whereas  rjold,  while  it  is  j^old,  is 
od  for  little  or  nothing.  You  can  neither  eat  it,  nor  drink  it, 
r  smoke  it.  You  can  neither  wear  it,  nor  burn  it  as  fui  1,  ujh 
ild  a  house  with  it ;  it  is  really  useless,  till  you  exchange  ii  lor 
nsiimable,  perishable  goods;  and  the  more  plentiful  it  is,  iho 
a  its  exchangeable  value.  Far  different  the  case  wiih  our  At- 
ilic  gold  :  it  does  not  perish  when  consumed,  but,  by  a  nobler 
ihemy  than  that  of  Paracelsus,  is  transmuted  in  consumption  to 
ligher  life.  *  Perish  in  consumpiion,'  did  the  old  mieer  say? 
lou  fool,  that  which  thou  sovvesl  is  not  quickened  except  it  die. 
e  burning  pen  of  inspiration,  ranging  heaven  and  earth  for  a 
lililude  to  convey  to  our  poor  minds  some  not  inadequate  idea 
the  mi^jhty  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  can  find  no  synilu'l  so 
3ressive  as,  *  bare  griin,  it  may  chance  of  wheal  or  some  otiier 
.in.'  To-day,  a  senseless  plant,  to-morrow,  it  is  human  bono 
I  muscle,  vein  and  artory,  sinew  and  nerve;  beating  pulsu, 
tving  lungs,  toiling,  and  som  tinres  overtoiling  brain.  \.:\^t 
»e,  it  sucked  from  the  cold  breast  of  the  earth  the  watery  nour- 
ment  of  its  distending  sap-vessels;  and  now  it  clothes  tho 
nly  form  with  warm,  cordial  flesh,  quivers  and  thrills  with  iho 
.'fold  mystery  of  sense,  purveys  and  minislert  to  the  higher 
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mystery  of  thought.    Helped  ap  in  year  granarias  this  wmk, 
next  it  will  strike  in  the  stalwart  arm,  and  glow  in  the 
cheek,  and  flash  in  the  beaming  eye,  —  till  we  learn  at  ImI 
realize  that  the  slender  sulk  which  we  have  seen  bending  in 
corn-field  under  the  yellow  burden  of  harvest,  is  indeed  the  *i 
of  life,'  which  since  the  world  began  has  supported  the  ti 
and  struggling  myriads  of  humanity  on  the  mighty  pilgrimage 
being. 

*'  Yes,  Sir,  to  drop  the  allegory,  and  speak  without  a  figure, 
is  this  noble  agriculture,  for  the  promotion  of  which  this 
company  is  assembled  from  so  many  parts  of  the  Union,  wl 
feeds  the  human  race,  and  all  the  humbler  orders  of 
nature  dependent  on  man.  With  the  exception  of  what  byieM 
by  the  fisheries  and  the  chase  (a  limited,  though  certainly  nottt 
insignificant  aupply).  Agriculture  is  the  steward  which  apxnil 
the  daily  table  of  mankind.  Twenty-seven  millions  of  humai 
beings,  by  accurate  computation,  awoke  this  very  morning  in  tke 
United  States,  all  requiring  their  'daily  bread,'  whether  tbsf 
had  the  grace  to  pray  for  it  or  not,  and  under  Providence  all  look* 
iog  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  for  that  daily  bread,  and  ihv 
food  of  the  domestic  animals  depending  on  them,  —  a  demai^ 
perhaps,  as  great  as  their  own.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  daily 
duty  of  you  farmers  to  satisfy  this  gigantic  appetite ;  to  fill  tki 
mouths  of  these  hungry  millions,  —  of  these  starving  miUioos,! 
might  say ;  for  if  by  any  catastrophe  the  supply  were  cut  ofiffor  ft 
few  days,  the  life  of  the  country,  human  and  brute,  wooki  be  ei- 
tinct. 

**  How  nobly  this  great  duty  b  performed  by  the  agricoltore  sf 
the  country  I  need  not  say  at  this  board.  The  wheat  crop  of  ihs 
United  States,  the  present  year,  is  variously  estimated  at  from  oss 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of 
bushels:  the  oat  crrp  et  four  hundred  millions  of  bushels;  the 
Indian  corn,  our  precious  vegetable  gold,  at  one  thousand  miliiona 
of  buahels  I  Of  the  other  cereal  and  of  the  leguminous  crops  I 
have  seen  no  estimate.  Even  the  humble  article  of  hay,  —  thii 
poor  timothy,  herds-grass,  and  red-top,  which,  not  rising  to  th4 
difaitgr  of  the  food  of  man,  serves  only  for  the  aubaistooGe  of  ihi 
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ite  pannen  of  his  toil,  —  the  hay  crnp  of  the  United  hJt^tes  is 
iblf  boi  liltlet  if  any,  inferior  in  value  lo  the  whole  crop  of 
B,  which  the  glowmg  ima^nalion  of  the  Sooih  somftiimeg 
•d  the  great  bund  which  binda   tlie  civilised   oailoos  of 
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imrian  Principles  confirmed  hy  Triniiarian  Tesiim(h 
ni€M.     Bt  Jomk  Wilsow,  Author  of  Scriptural  Proofs 
^and  Scriptaml  Illustrations  of  UGitanaQUm.    Published 
by  the  American  Unitarjaii  Association* 

GmjEAT  changes  m  religious  belief  are  produced  slowly 
with  great  diificuliy*     The  old  possesses  ihe  world  by 
liptioQ.     It  has  Intrenched  itself,  and  must  be   dis- 
89ed  by  siege,  as  well  as  by  battle  m  the  open  field. 
e  difference  between  keeping  and  getting  possession  is 
ilmost  infinite. 

And  so  the  inlroductlon  of  a  new  religion^  or  a  ditrercnt 
interpretation  of  an  old  rcligioni  is  an  undertaking  involv- 
ing labor  and  paiiencc.  Clirislianity  itself  at  first  made 
tul  a  very  slight  and  limiled  impression.  The  ministry  of 
Jesus  and  his  Aposllcs  caused  ihe  merest  ripple  on  the 
peat  stream  of  events  which  was  then  rolling  on.  It  did 
not  arrest  the  career  of  the  Jews  in  their  downward  course 
towards  their  great  catastrophe,  nor  rescue  more  than  a 
hw  from  the  tempoml  destruction  that  hung  over  ihem. 
How  very  inconsiderable  their  number  was  appears  from 
the  fact  that  Josephus,  who  wrote  near  the  close  of  iho 
Apostolic  age,  never  mentions  them  at  alL 
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But  the  Apostolic  age,  apparently  so  barren  in  outward 
demonstrations,  performed  one  great  work  of  fundamental 
and  lasting  importance.  It  produced  the  New  Testament, 
the  literature  of  Christianity,  the  means  of  its  perpetuation, 
and  of  its  propagation  all  over  the  earth,  and  down  through 
the  ages  to  the  end  of  time. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  Reformation.  Its  outward  tri- 
umphs in  the  first  generation  were  limited  in  extent,  and 
its  principles  but  imperfectly  developed.  But  it  went  on 
to  embody  its  ideas  nnd  form  its  literature,  and  that  litera- 
ture became  in  itself  a  power  in  the  earth.  It  has  exerted 
an  influence  in  the  world  wholly  disproportioned  to  its 
merits.  It  is  now  an  object  of  blind  and  superstitious 
veneration.  Is  it  not  thus  in  the  Unitarian  movement  at 
the  present  day  ?  The  Unitarians  are  reproached  because 
they  have  made  no  greater  outward  demonstration.  Their 
kingdom  has  not  come.  The  world  does  not  say,  ^^  Lo  I 
here,"  or,  "  Lo !  there,'*  and  our  opponents  occasionally 
comfort  themselves  with  the  taunt,  that,  considering  the 
noise  we  make,  we  are  a  very  insignificant  body ;  and,  as  to 
all  danger  from  our  progress,  the  panic  which  first  pre* 
vailed  was  a  false  alarm. 

The  true  answer  to  all  this  we  apprehend  to  be  this,  that, 
under  the  leadings  of  Providence,  we  have  been  engaged  in 
our  true  and  appropriate  work.  We  hate  been  forming  our 
literature^  embodying  our  ideas,  legitimating  our  doctrines 
from  the  Scriptures,  showing  their  consistency  with  reason, 
their  correspondence  with  the  phenomena  of  human  nature, 
and  their  sufficiency  as  a  basis  of  religious  experience,  as 
a  rule  of  life,  and  ns  a  type  of  character. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  done,  we 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  We  propose  it  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  world.    That  there  is  a  precise  agreement 
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amoDg  us,  we  do  oot  pre  lend »  but  we  say,  that  ibe  very  fact 
ihat  there  fs  nol  is  ihc  highest  proof  of  our  indtvidual  in- 
dependence, our  horiesty  and  sincertty. 

We  are  grateful  lo  Providence,  ihnt  our  iheoiogy  has  not 
been  struck  out  by  a  single  mind.  We  have  no  such  com- 
pend  as  Calvin's  Insiituiew,  nor  do  we  wish  to  have.  No 
oae  mind  has  ever  seen  the  whole  of  Truth  In  all  its  rela- 
tioas^  A  one-man  theology  is  necessanfy  narrow,  nneagre, 
one-sided,  repulsive.  A  theology,  to  be  real,  profound,  and 
comprehensive^  must  be  ihe  combined  production  of  many 
minds,  each  working  in  the  sphere  of  iis  own  endowment 
aod  culture^  There  must  be  men  of  profound  scholarship, 
for  our  religion  is  historical  ;  otherwise  the  basis  of  our 
theology  will  be  unsound  and  the  superstructure  insecure. 
There  must  be  men  of  genius,  —  men  of  development,  men 
of  imagination,  —  otherwise  theology  will  become  dry, 
technical,  and  scholastic.  There  must  be  men  of  large 
philosophy,  to  curb  the  extravagances  of  their  imaginative 
brethren,  and  to  show  that  Christianity  does  not  nullify  nor 
contradict,  but  sanctions  and  glorifies  nature  and  common 
sense.  Lastly,  a  theology  may  be  greatly  furtliered  hy 
men  of  extensive  reading,  who  may  gather  up  isolated 
testimonies  to  great  truths,  which  are  scattered  through 
libraries,  and  can  be  known  only  to  the  curious.  Most 
theological  scholars  are  pastors  or  professors,  as  well  as 
scholars.  With  such  occupations  extensive  reading  can- 
not be  combined.  They  are  vastly  aided  by  those  who 
have  leisure  to  look  out  authorities  and  prepare  the  case 
for  trial,  by  recurring  to  admissions  already  made  and  prin- 
ciples already  considered.  This  last  remark  is  a  jiroper  in- 
troduction to  the  work  with  which  this  article  was  intro- 
duced,—  Unitarian  Principles  confirmed  hy  Trinitarian 
Testimonies. 
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The  author  of  this  work  has  laid  the  Unitarian  public 
under  an  obligation  which  they  owe  to  few  writers,  authors, 
laymen,  or  clergymen.  Few  men  have  read  such  a  num* 
ber  or  such  a  variety  of  polemical  and  doctrinal  works. 
And  then  the  industry  and  the  patience  necessary  for 
the  composition  and  compilation  of  such  a  book  fatigue  the 
imagination  to  think  of. 

When  it  was  finished,  the  inquirer  into  Unitarianism 
was  furnished  with  a  perfect  magazine  of  arguments  out 
of  the  mouth  of  Orthodoxy  itself,  conceding,  in  one  form  or 
other,  almost  everything  that  the  upholders  of  the  Divme 
Unity  have  ever  asserted.  The  incredible  number  of 
nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  Trinitarian  writers  are 
largely  quoted  from,  in  the  assertion  of  some  principle,  or 
the  admission  of  some  truth,  important  to  the  establishment 
of  some  great  point  of  Unitarianism.  As  in  a  former 
work,  the  same  author  demonstrated  that  there  is  not  a 
single  text  alleged  in  proof  of  the  Trinity  which  has  not 
been  abandoned  by  some  one  of  its  advocates,  so  in  this 
he  shows  conclusively  that  there  is  no  truth  for  which 
Unitarians  contend,  and  no  principle  of  interpretation 
which  they  insist  on  applying  to  the  Scriptures,  which 
some  Trinitarian  theologians  or  scholars  have  not  voluntarily 
acknowledged. 

And  after  examining  this  volume,  the  reader  closes  it 
with  the  exclamation,  ^'  What,  then,  supports  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  its  kindred  dogmas  ?  '*  It  is  acknowl* 
edged  that  nature  never  revealed  it,  reason  revolts  at  it  and 
rejects  it,  the  Catholic  confesses  that  it  is  not  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  Protestant  finds  that  every  passage  which 
is  alleged  to  sustain  it  has  been  given  up  by  some  of  its 
advocates  as  proving  nothing  to  the  purpose ; — how,  then, 
does  it  venture  to  be  believed, —  why  is  it  not  laid  aaide  ? 
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The  true  answer,  we  apprebencij  to  be  thia,  that  it  is  ever 
embalmed  only  m  the  traditional  reverence  of  mankmd.  It 
baa  been  so  long  attached  to  the  venerable  forms  of  Chris-* 
ttanity,  and  is  so  interwoven  with  it^  venerated  creeds  and 
sacred  liturgieSf  that  men  have  ceased  to  scruiinize  it  wiih 
the  UD veiled  eye  of  the  intellect.  They  sufier  it  to  pass  un- 
questioned into  the  mind,  as  a  first  truth  which  needs  no 
proof,  and  cannot  be  invalidated  by  reafiotiing* 

The  progress  of  religious  truth  involves  a  perpetual 
struggle  between  the  understanding  and  the  sentiment  of 
reverence.  Both  are  essential  to  true  piety  and  a  rational 
theology*  But  separate  them,  and  ihe  most  disastrous  re- 
sults are  seen  to  follow.  Lay  the  understanding  asleep,  and, 
as  in  Italy,  religion  is  bound  under  a  load  of  superstiiions, 
till  it  loses  all  power  either  to  enlighten  the  mind  or  regu- 
late the  life.  Give  the  understanding  unlimited  sway,  and 
ignore  the  jurisdiction  of  Reverence,  and  a  barren  Ration- 
alism, like  that  of  Germany,  springs  up,  as  cold  and  un- 
affecting  as  moonbeams  reflected  from  a  mountain  of  ice. 
And  one  great  reason  why  things  are  in  their  present 
position  is,  that  there  have  been  ages  since  the  Christian 
era,  when  Intellect  lay  wrapt  in  a  profound  sleep,  and 
Reverence  had  everything  her  own  way.  Everything 
which  could  claim  the  least  relationship  to  things  divine 
was  admitted  within  the  shrine  of  holy  and  consecrated 
things,  till  the  very  finger-nails  of  the  martyrs  became 
objects  of  prostrate  adoration. 

It  was  this  sentiment,  more  than  any  logical,  psychologi- 
cal, or  critical  arguments,  which  begun  and  perfected  the 
slow  process  of  the  deification  of  Christ.  The  Reverence 
smiled  upon  every  attempt  to  exalt  the  metaphysical  nature 
of  Christ,  and  frowned  upon  every  effort  to  oppose  the 
growing  Christolatrie,  and  the  Christian  world  looked  with 
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complacency  upon  the  decrees  of  successive  councils,  until 
the  Crucified  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  universe. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  intellect  roused  up  from  the 
slumber  of  ages,  like  Neptune  af\er  the  storm  which  had 
scattered  the  fleet  of  ^neas,  and  found  everything  divine 
and  human  mingled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Not  only 
Christ  had  been  deified,  but  his  Mother,  and  Christianity 
itself  had  become  a  Mary-anity,  and  so  it  continues,  in 
Catholic  countries,  to  the  present  hour. 

The  understanding  commenced  at  once  its  Herculean 
task  of  clearing  away  those  superstitious  accretions  to 
Christianity.  Frono  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  every  en* 
terprise  of  this  kind  is  denounced  as  impious  and  sacri- 
legions.  Every  error  is  embalmed  in  the  reverence  of 
mankind,  and  hence  the  work  goes  on  against  the  most  de- 
termined opposition.  Every  inch  of  ground  is  contested 
with  the  most  pertinacious  obstinacy. 

We  find  the  old  feeling  lingering  ever  among  us.  We 
hear  of  the  safety  and  piety  of  entertaining  reverential 
views  of  Christ.  The  most  truly  reverential  views  of 
Christ  are  those  which  take  him  to  be  just  what  he  is. 
Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  he  offended  in  me. 
Jesus  claimed  nothing  mysterious  in  his  origin  :  *^  Ye  both 
know  me,  and  know  whence  I  am.''  He  insists  merely 
on  his  mission.  ^^  I  am  not  come  of  myself^  but  He  that 
sent  me  is  true,  whom  ye  know  not."  And  so  it  is  ever. 
In  his  last  prayer  with  his  disciples,  he  says,  ^'  And  this 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.'''* 

The  mission  of  Christy  —  this  is  the  true  rallying-point 
of  the  Church  ;  he  who  acknowledges  this,  stands  on  the 
solid  rock  of  Christian  faith,  and  it  is  an  unchristian  act  to 
cast  a  shadow  of  disparagement  on  him,  let  his  opinions 
M  to  the  metaphysical  nature  of  Christ  be  what  they  may. 
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W«  close,  bj  heartily  com  mend  log  iHia  book  of  Mr. 
WilaoQ^ft.  It  m  a  prod uc lion  of  patient  labor  and  sound 
yadgmient  It  Is  one  of  tho&e  booki  which  ought  to  be 
■cattered  broadcast  over  tbe  country. 


) 


MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  November,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  meetings,  to  be  held  during  the  winterf  was 
attended  by  a  respectable  audience  in  the  Bedford  Street 
Church.  Rev.  J.  I.  T.  Coolidge,  of  the  Thirteenth  Congre- 
gational Church,  read  appropriate  selections  of  Scripture, 
and  offered  prayer.  After  singing  by  the  congregation, 
tbe  President  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  stated 
that  the  meeting  was  called  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
that  body,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  its  friends  some 
knowledge  of  the  signal  opportunities  of  Christian  useful- 
ness which  now  invite  our  action.  It  was  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  come  together  from  time  to  time,  to  confer  with 
one  another  in  regard  to  our  common  interests  and  duties, 
and  to  meditate  upon  them  amid  words  of  prayer  and 
songs  of  praise.  In  this  way  we  would  unite  work  and 
worship,  believing  that  our  work  will  be  in  a  more  holy 
direction  by  the  worship,  and  worship  will  be  more  real 
and  sincere  by  the  work.  We  have  great  duties  before  us 
as  a  denomination,  —  duties  in  which  we  have  been  remiss  ; 
and  it  was  right  that  we  should  seek,  by  a  survey  of  our 
opportunities,  and  by  words  of  earnest  supplication,  an  in- 
spiration to  greater  faithfulness  for  the  future. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  read  extracts  from 
22* 
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some  of  the  letters  which  have  been  printed  more  at  length 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  and  was  then  followed  by 
remarks  from  Rev.  William  D.  Haley  of  Alton,  111.,  and 
Rev.  A.  B.  Fuller  of  Boston.  Both  spoke  with  great  ear- 
nestness of  our  need  of  more  united  and  zealous  action  in 
behalf  of  missions.  Mr.  Fuller  dwelt  particularly  upon 
the  effect  of  faithfulness  in  this  work  to  quicken  the  relig* 
ious  life.  He  gave  an  account  of  several  instances  which 
had  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  where  sympathy  for 
the  destitute  and  benighted  seemed  to  be  the  vehicle  which 
God^s  spirit  adopted  to  convey  a  mightier  blessing  to  the 
soul ;  and  for  our  churches  generally,  he  was  sure,  the  best 
thing  to  cure  their  isolation  and  coldness  was  action  in  some 
of  the  fields  of  labor  now  open  before  us. 

From  Rev.  Mr.  Haley^s  remarks  we  select  the  following, 
on  the  three  great  wants  of  our  denomination. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  ask  me.  What  do  we  want?  or  rather,  What 
does  the  mission-field  require  of  us  ?  and  I  will  endeavor  to  answer 
you  as  briefly  and  truly  as  possible.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we 
want/ai/A.  Faith  in  God,  that  he  will  aid  us;  faith  in  Christ, 
that  his  truth  is  eternal,  and  his  kingdom  without  end;  and  faith 
in  the  certain  success  of  every  true  effort.  We  need  a  faith  that 
shall  inspire  us  as  it  did  the  Roman  Catholic  fathers,  who  were 
the  first  to  plant  the  cross  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  great 
West,  —  a  faith  that  shall  make  our  Christianity  as  dominant  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  as  Romanism  threatened  to  be. 

"  And  then  we  need  money.  We  need  the  consecration  of  the 
power  of  Slate  and  Pearl  Streets  to  the  grand  purpose  of  dif- 
fusing the  Gospel  that  can  save  men  from  their  sins.  We  ought 
at  this  moment  to  sow  our  literatuoB  broadcast  all  over  the  praines, 
selling  our  books  at  cost,  when  we  can  get  purchasers,  and  not 
afraid  to  give  them  away,  when  we  believe  their  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution will  accomplish  good.  There  are  a  thousand  avenues 
through  which  the  great  thoughts  of  Channing,  and  the  noble 
words  of  other  good  men  of  ours,  might  reach  and  benefit  the 
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peat  hcirt  of  iho  Weilern  peijpTe,  if  a  alight  effort  were  made 
ilfkUce  our  bfiuka  in  colleges  and  libraries,  and  in  the  pos^esaion  of 
^^ymrn.  I  have  never  known  any  derpymi  n  to  refuse  a  set  of 
Stiannrng^a  Wuika^  nml  I  htLve  trieLl  ihe  e^porimenl  up  in  m  nis^ers 
U  A  Hun  of  m  W^ti  three  d  en  om  in  at  inns.  But  we  must  exerci^o 
Bene  business  enterprisain  the  diairibuiion  of  our  Uieratnre ;  and 
I  will  uoderuke  to  ahow^  to  the  sat  is  faction  of  any  tiuBinesa  maRf 
Jiat  the  graiuitous  distribution  of  ten  ihouaaod  dotla^rs^  worth  of 
mr  bcMiks  durinj^  the  neit  three  jear^  would  pay,  even  in  a  pe* 
^ Diary  point  of  view,  by  the  increased  &aJe  it  would  give  for 
lifoilaf  works  hereafter. 

**Thtt  truth  is,  we  have  been  too  mod  est,  and  have  hidden  our 
iighi  under  a  bushel  so  h:ing  ihat  the  peopfe  do  not  know  who  we 
are,  tind  are  easily  frig^htened  \\y  the  o^re  stories  which  are  lold 
of  us.  So  that  when  we  preach  in  a  new  place,  the  people  either 
come  in  crowds,  as  if  to  see  an  e]ej)liant,  or  stay  away  with  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  that  we  are  lions,  who  will  surely  devour 
ibem  and  digest  them  into  Unitarian  infidels  in  spite  of  ihem- 
selves.  We  need  money,  then,  to  disseminate  light,  —  lo  send 
the  living  speaker,  and  to  build  up  churches  that  shall  exercise  a 
permanent  influence  upon  that  great  civilization  which  Providence 
is  leading  into  the  Mississippi  V'alley. 

**  And  then  we  need  men,  —  consecrated  to  their  work  as  to  the 
noblest  and  most  responsible  of  human  callings;  we  need  men, 
who  shall  preach  because  they  feel  woe  is  them  if  they  preach 
not  the  Gospel  ;  and  who  shall  preach  Christ  as  their  Master 
and  the  world's  Saviour.  We  need  an  army  of  such  men;  but 
not  one  who  is  either  sceptical  upon  the  great  facts  of  Christian 
truth,  or  afraid  of  the  grand  concrete  terms  of  the  Bible,  —  Re- 
pentance, Salvation,  —  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
Qf  God.  In  a  word,  we  need  an  army  of  men  who  shall  not 
preach  themselves,  or  for  their  own  comfort,  but  who  shall  preach 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  —  and  such  men,  though  their  fare  shall 
be  homely,  and  their  days  and  nights  full  of  toil,  shall  reap  a 
harvest,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  such  as  a  starched,  philosojjhic 
diletunleism  has  not  the  capacity  to  conceive  of.  But  do  yon 
eay  we  have  not  got  the  men  1     It  ii  true ;  but  you  can  have 
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them.  In  every  New-England  chorch  lei  the  pastor  fnmck  •• 
the  datjT  of  early  conaeeration  to  the  GoapelmuuBtry ;  lethim  deae 
Paul  did,  —  magnify  hia  office,  — ahov  ita  power  in  the  world, -«• 
exhibit  iu  relationahip  to  Chriat,  —  manifeat  ita  Divine  energy  k 
hia  own  life ;  and,  leading  the  yonng  men  of  hia  flock  to  tiie  foot 
of  the  croaa,  let  him  whiaper,  nay,  utter  in  tonea  of  thunder,  tf  he 
can,  the  olden-time  command,  '*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel,"  '<  Feed  my  lamba."  Let  him  do  thia,  and 
aa  he  doea  it,  let  him  pray  for  God*a  bleasing  on  his  work^  and 
we  ahall  soon  have  miniatera  called  of  God,  aa  waa  Aaroo. 

'*  Nor  is  it  the  miniater^s  duty  only ;  but  no  mother  here,  who 
haa  a  aon,  but  haa  a  duty  likewiae.  Teach  your  boya  and  young 
men  to  look  to  the  miniatry  of  Chriat  aa  a  nobler  calling  than  the 
ministry  of  gain  ;  pray  over  them,  talk,  by  the  fireaide,  of  Calvary 
and  Christian  obligation  to  spread  the  good  tidings,  uphold  the 
spiritual  in  its  true  place  of  pre-eminence  in  the  mind  of  your 
child,  and  you  may  furnish  the  Church  with  a  noble  preacher,  -— 
even  though  the  world  should  loae  a  millionnaire  or  a  capital  book" 
keeper. 

**  We  need  faith,  money,  and  men,  and  we  muat  have  them; 
and  aa  you  furniah  them,  cheer  youraelvea  with  the  thought  of 
our  country *8  destiny.  For  surely  Providence  haa  reserved  aoroe 
marvellous  mission  for  our  country.  In  his  wisdom,  God  haa  not 
permitted  the  Spaniard  or  the  Frenchman  to  possess  the  Conti- 
nent, but  made  it  a  riddle  to  them, and  upon  ita  bleakest  coaat  and 
most  sterile  soil,  he  nourished  a  colony  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
that  thoy  might  aend  their  impulses  of  religion  and  liberty 
across  its  broad  expanse.  The  wonderful  West,  with  its  fertUe 
lands,  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  known,  after  centuries  of  dis- 
cipline have  prepared  a  people  to  receive  and  properly  uae  ita 
marvellous  wealth.  And  think  you  the  process  is  to  stop  here? 
Ah,  no !  but  out  of  this  daily  cpllision  of  thought,  out  of  this 
sturdy  independence  that  defies  kings  snd  pontifis,  out  of  this 
habit  of  thinking  each  one  for  himself,  and  the  added  sense  of  a 
need  of  God  and  religious  influences,  — out  of  all  these.  Providence 
will  yet  mature  a  Church  for  the  people,  in  which  the  Scriptures 
ahall  be  the  only  creed,  and  Chriat  the  Head.    O  yea !  this  giaat 
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American  Churcb  b  to  be  the  r«sttU  of  all  preocnt  sectarian  con< 
iicu  a^d  cfendmiiiauatiul  rbalries;  and  whan  it  comes,  ii  shall  not 
be  burn  iif  furce  or  pampered  on  extonion  ;  it  sliaJ]  not  reat  on 
^roflels  or  ftieal  its  revenues  frtira  ihe  poor ;  but  Christ  shall 
dwell  in  its  midAl,  anil  the  hire  of  its  members  be  power  enough 
to  su^ujii  ii,  :iiid  ihdr  zeal  ^tron^  enough  to  perpetuate  it.  Kings 
auj  not  inaugLir^te  it,  or  prtcsirTiift  Tute  it ;  Ijui  in  its  r^nks  ehull 
be  fuuod  all  thi  Gnr^est  atul  truth-'oying,  and  they  sh»l1  go  forth 
10  tncb  conque«t9  orer  rice  and  sio  s^nd  ignorant^e  as  the  faint- 
beaned  Cliyrch  of  the  present  dares  not  to  contemplate.'^ 


MEETINGS  OF  THE   EXECUTIVE   COIVIMITTEE. 

September  17,  1855.  All  the  members  were  present. 
A  full  discussion  was  had  on  the  question  of  our  duty  to 
provide  a  church  for  Rev.  Mr.  Nule  in  Lawrence,  Kanzas. 
Letters  from  him  were  read,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he 
conducted  public  worship  in  the  open  air,  and  was  utterly 
unable  to  see  what  he  should  do  in  the  coming  wiiv.cr. 
Having  embarked  in  the  enterprise  of  establishing  a  mis- 
sion under  him,  the  Committee  felt  that  it  could  be  profit- 
ably sustained  only  on  the  condition  that  a  suitable  place 
for  worship  and  Sunday-school  instruction  be  provided. 
Pains  had  been  taken  to  ascertain  if  property  in  Lawrence 
could  be  re«»arded  as  reasonably  safe  against  violence,  and 
whether  that  was  the  point  where  a  church  would  he  most 
needed.  The  names  of  responsible  parlies  in  that  cily  had 
also  been  obtained,  to  assume  the  general  oversight  of  the 
erection  of  a  church,  and  to  provide  for  the  regular  admin- 
istration of  the  Gospel  when  it  is  finished.  Furthermore, 
the  Committeo  had  had  interviews  with  E.  B.  Whitman, 
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Esq.,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  some  membeTB  of  thi 
Board,  who  ofiered  his  services  in  the  attempt  to  raM 
money  for  a  church.    The  following  votes  were  passed  :  — 

'^  Whereas,  it  is  important  to  the  interests  of  Christianity 
and  civilization  in  Kanzas  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
to  erect  a  church  in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  in  that  territory ; 
and  whereas  we  feel  encouraged  to  undertake  this  woik 
by  the  assurance  that  land  for  a  church  will  be  deeded 
gratuitously  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  by 
the  willingness  which  we  have  heard  expressed  by  many 
friends  to  contribute  to  this  object,  — 

''  Resolved^  That  we  will  undertake  to  erect  a  church  ia 
Lawrence  City,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  thirty-five  hundred 
dollars. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treas- 
urer be  a  committee  to  provide  plans  for  said  church,  aod 
to  conclude  contracts  for  the  immediate  erection  of  the 
building. 

^^  Resolved^  That  we  accept  the  services  of  E.  B.  Whit* 
man,  Esq.,  who  has  offered  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
presentation  of  this  enterprise  to  the  public,  and  that  wi 
will  pay  his  travelling  expenses  while  engaged  in  making 
collections  for  this  object.'' 

It  was  understood  by  the  Committee,  that  the  land  and 
church  are  to  be  the  property  of  the  Association.  Thk 
fact  is  to  be  distinctly  stated  in  solicitations  for  aid.  The 
Society  worshipping  in  the  church  will  be  expected  to  pay 
a  rent  according  to  its  ability ;  and,  when  its  circumstaneei 
will  permit  the  purchase,  it  is  to  buy  the  church  on  temw 
which  may  be  agreed  upon.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
are  to  be  employed  by  the  Association  as  a  perpetua 
church-building  fund,  to  aid  other  socieUes  at  the  West  ii 
a  aimikur  manner. 
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er  the  above  matter  had  been  disposed  of,  letters 
Calcutta  were  laid  before  the  Board,  mforming  the 
^ttee  of  the  safe  arrival  of  our  missionary,  Eev. 
fell,  of  the  cordial  welcome  whicli  he  received,  and 
j entrance  upon  the  duties  of  his  mission. 
pljcations  for  aid  from  various  societies  jn  diJTerent 
pf  New  England  ivere  read,  and  some  small  appro- 
kos  were  made*  But  the  Committee,  with  great  una- 
7^  feet  that  the  funds  at  their  command  are  too  small  to 
r  a pprop nations  of  this  kind,  nnd  that  other  oppor- 
iB  of  far  more  extended  usefulness  rightfully  claim  a 
pence.  We  have  before  alluded  to  this  matter,  but 
el  obliged  to  repeat,  that  the  policy  of  the  Committee 
3iscourage  applications  to  us  from  feeble  societies,  ex- 
n  very  unusual  cases. 

vas  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  publish 
r  edition  of  Clarke  on  Prayer,  with  additions  by  the 
r,  and  new  editions  of  Early  Piety,  and  Eliot's  Doc- 
Lectures. 

e  Secretary  made  a  statement  to  the  Board  in  regard 
important  book  which  had  lately  been  received.  Tlio 
f  fifty  copies  of  *'  Parliamentary  Debates  on  the  Dis- 
rs'  Chapels  Bill,"  made  to  the  Association  by  Univcr- 
Tall  in  London,  had  come  to  hand.  As  the  work  was 
irded  in  sheets,  the  Secretary,  after  paying  freight 
customs,  had  directed  to  have  them  bound,  and  the 
copies,  in  large,  handsome  octavo  volumes,  were  then 
e  table.  It  was  voted  that  the  distribution  of  them  be 
red  to  the  Committee  on  Publications,  with  full  power, 
committee  afterwards  voted  that  copies  be  given  to 
braries  of  certain  institutions,  and  that  the  remaining 
IS  be  sold  at  one  dollar  each.  We  take  this  oppor- 
Y  to  add  that  a  few  copies  are  still  for  sale.     The 
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debate  in  Parliament,  of  which  this  book  contains  a  full 
report,  is  often  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  ablest  io  recent 
days.  The  speeches  of  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Broughamy 
Macaulay,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Bishop  , 
of  Oxford,  the  Bishop  of  Eketer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  aro 
learned  and  strong.  These,  with  the  Notes  and  Appendix, 
present  a  complete  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
English  Unitarianism.  This  volume  furnished  many  of 
the  authorities  cited  in  the  recent  trial  of  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Street  Society  in  Boston  to  their  valuable  church  ': 
property. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  engage  the  services  of  '■ 
George  W.  Fox,  as  clerk  and  salesman  in  the  book-room  of 
the  Association. 

September  26,  1855.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Com* 
mittee  was  held  this  day,  having  been  called  at  the  request 
of  the  President.  All  the  members  were  present  except 
Rev.  Dr.  Hall  of  Providence. 

The  President  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
to  receive  and  act  upon  a  long  report  forwarded  to  the 
Board  by  Rev.  Mr.  Haley  of  Alton,  III.,  giving  a  full  ac* 
count  of  his  visit  to  our  missionary  station  in  MinnesoM 
Territory.  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  Presideot, 
gave  a  synopsis  of  this  report.  Proceeding  from  Alton, 
Mr.  Haley  went  to  St.  Paul,  from  which  point  he 
travelled  several  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  visiting 
James  Tanner  at  his  home,  and  making  many  personal 
observations  of  the  state  of  the  Chippewa  Indians,  and  the 
prospects  of  missionary  labor  among  them.  Mr.  Haley 
undertook  this  exploration  at  his  own  suggestion,  and 
as  a  summer  excursion.  He  bore  decided  testimony  to  the 
graat  inflaenc*  which  Mr.  Tanner  exerted  over  the  {Mopk 
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fif  his  tribes,  aod  of  their  will mgn ess  to  listen  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Gospel,  and  to  make  an  attempt  to  profit  by 
t!befii.  Air.  Tanner's  plans  for  detaching  hk  tribe  from 
hftbtts  of  roaming  ihe  forest,  for  settling  them  in  permanent 
homes,  for  teaching  them  the  use  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  for  gathering  their  children  into  schools, seemed 
every  way  the  wisest,  and  a  visit  to  the  Indians  themselves 
oiade  it  apparent  that  in  no  other  way  can  any  abiding  good 
be  accomplished.  On  the  whole,  Mn  Haley  returned  with 
A  deep  conviction  that  here  are  noble  and  promising  fields 
for  Christian  enterprise,  but  with  serious  doubts  whether 
80  small  a  denomination  as  ours  can  raise  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  prosecute  this  vast  enterprise  with  any 
hope  of  success^ 

Other  causes  create  some  embarrassment.  Acting,  aa  it 
is  understood,  under  the  advice  of  Governor  Gorman^- — 
the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  —  JMr.  Tanner  has  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  his  people  from  trading  with  some 
dishonest  parties  who  proposed  to  furnish  Indian  supplies. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  Mr.  Tanner  became  an  object 
of  hostility  to  the  traders,  who  seized  his  person  and  con- 
fined him  in  prison.  Mr.  Tanner  made  his  escape,  and 
engaged  at  once  in  plans  to  procure  Indian  supplies  by 
some  other  channels.  All  this  was  an  interruption  of  his 
missionary  labors,  and  left  the  hopes  of  the  Association, 
temporarily  at  least,  to  be  defeated. 

During  Mr.  Haley's  visit  to  the  Territory,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Rev.  David  Spencer,  a  devoted  missionary 
among  the  Indians,  who  had  expressed  great  sympathy 
with  the  action  of  the  Association,  and  a  willingness  to 
further  its  wishes.  Upon  mature  consideration  of  the 
whole  case,  the  following  votes  were  passed  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  write  to  James  Tanner, 
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inquiring  whether  he  is  engaged  in  any  other  employment 
than  that  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  if  so, 
whether  its  duties  are  of  a  kind  to  interfere  with  his  ser- 
vices in  our  behalf,  and  informing  him  that  we  must  with- 
draw our  support  from  him  from  the  time  that  he  withdraws 
his  labor  from  us. 

"  Resohedy  That  the  Secretary  write  to  Rev.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, making  inquiries  as  to  the  general  state  of  our  mission 
in  Minnesota,  and  as  to  his  ability  and  readiness  to  take 
charge  of  it,  in  case  Mr.  Tanner^s  present  engagements 
forbid  a  continuance  of  hvA  connection  with  the  Associa- 
tion. 

'^  Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  write  to  Mr.  Lyman  Day- 
ton of  St.  Paul,  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  agricul- 
tural implements  left  there  by  Mr.  Tanner,  and  request  him 
to  take  care  of  them,  and  hold  them  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  mission." 

It  may  Here  be  added,  that  the  above  describes  the  present 
position  of  our  mission  in  Minnesota.  By  one  of  those  col- 
lisions so  often  arising  between  avaricious  trading  parties, 
and  the  wary  and  passionate  native  tribes,  all  our  plans  are 
in  abeyance.  At  present  we  are  incurring  no  expense  in 
that  quarter.  We  must  wait  further  intimations  of  duty 
before  deciding  what  we  shall  do.  In  letters  to  us,  Mr. 
Tanner  pleads  his  incompetency  to  manage  the  compli- 
cated business  and  financial  concerns  of  a  missionary 
establishment  as  a  reason  why  some  white  man  should  be 
appointed  toJbe  the  head  of  the  mission.  If  we  could  find 
a  courageous  and  sagacious  man,  uniting  the  qualifications 
of  a  devoted  missionary  of  the  cross  and  a  wise  manager 
of  affairs,  to  go  to  Minnesota,  to  take  the  lead  of  the  mis- 
sionary work,  to  give  a  good  direction  to  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Tanner,  to  gather  communities,  establish  schools^  make 
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available  the  farming  toob  already  provided,  and  to  give  n 
decided  Christian  impulse  lo  the  entire  undertokiogv  we 
f€el  coii^dcfit  that  we  ahoultl  be  doing  a  work  of  iocal- 
callable  importance  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests 
of  thousands  of  our  red  brethren.  Mr.  Haley  estimates 
tbe  smallest  annual  cost  of  i^ucb  an  enterprise  at  sijc 
thotisund  dollars.  We  eitpect  ihat  a  few  months  wiU  give 
BtJIl  further  light  on  the  path  of  our  duty^ 

Meanwhile  we  are  far  from  regarding  the  steps  already 
taken  as  fruitless  and  unimportantt  They  have  drawn 
forth  from  our  denomination  substantial  expressions  of  in* 
terest  in  the  missionary  cause,  which  inspire  a  confl* 
defice  that  may  he  the  basis  of  other  and  more  successful 
works.  The  large  number  of  implements  awaiting  use 
will  be  valuable  helps  towards  civilizing  the  children  of  the 
forest,  and  will  be  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  whether 
under  out  oversight  or  not.  By  our  action  in  this  case, 
more  has  been  done,  especially  in  the  West,  and  most  of 
all  in  the  rapidly  growing  Territory  of  Minnesota,  to  call 
public  attention  to  our  plans  and  aims,  to  inspire  respect 
for  our  Association  as  a  working  institution,  than  could 
have  been  accomplished  in  any  other  way. 

All  this  is  truQ,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  mission 
is  now  to  be  abandoned.  But  at  present  we  do  not  antici- 
pate such  a  result.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  foresee 
what  the  prospect  for  Christian  missions  among  the  Indians 
may  be.  The  United  States  government  has  abandoned 
the  policy  of  removal,  and  adopted  the  policy  of  civilizing 
the  most  hopeful  tribes,  and  receiving  them  into  our  na- 
tional confederacy.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  ex[)ending 
among  them  large  appropriations,  which  in  many  cases 
only  stimulate  the  avarice  of  the  designing,  and  lead  to 
frequent  jealousies  and  strifes.  No  invitation  for  aid  will 
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be  presented  to  our  churches,  unless  under  a  well-iinder- 
stood  and  strong  case  of  duty ;  and  when  that  arises,  the 
contributions  already  made  give  assurance  that  the  call  will 
not  be  made  in  vain. 

October  15,  1855.  The  meeting  of  the  Board  this  day 
was  attended  by  all  the  members  except  Rev.  Mr.  Alger. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Longfellow  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y^ 
containing  an  important  suggestion  relating  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  series  of  books  on  reforms  in  social  life,  was 
read,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publications. 
Some  action  was  afterwards  had  with  reference  to  the  plan 
here  named  ;  but  no  measures  are  as  yet  matured. 

It  was  voted,  "  That  Calvin  W.  Clark,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Association,  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  exe- 
cute, acknowledge,  and  deliver,  under  the  seal  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Corporation,  to  Samuel  Cabot  ahd  others, 
Trustees  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  an  assignment  of 
the  mortgage  for  five  thousand  dollars  which  was  •  made  to 
this  Corporation  by  William  Crehore  and  others,  dated 
July  1,  1850." 

Letters  were  read  from  Rev.  William  Roberts  of  Madras, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Dall  of  Calcutta,  extracts  fjom  which  will  be 
found  under  another  head.  It  was  unanimously  voted,  that 
'^  we  establish  another  missionary  station  in  India,  and  that 
the  appointment  of  the  station  and  missionary  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Missions,  with  full  powers."  Some 
attempts  were  immediately  made  by  this  Committee  to 
procure  the  services  of  a  missionary.  As  yet  these  at- 
tempts have  not  been  successful. 

It  was  also  voted,  that  "the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
write  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  in- 
forming them  of  our  wish  to  sustain  a  second  missionary 
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in  Tndia^  and  inviting  their  co-opamtion."  In  due  time  we 
flball  hear  frotn  our  fnenJs  in  England,  and  it  wilt  afford 
as  great  satisfaction  if  they  and  we,  by  the  union  of  our 
means,  shall  be  able  to  send  a  faithful  and  devottid  tnan  to 
labor  with  William  Roberts. 

la  regard  to  Mr.  DaiPs  request  to  remain  in  Calcutta^, 
iJbe  Committee  voted  to  modify  the  instructions  given  to 
him,  and  that  he  be  released  from  the  doty  of  visiting 
Madras^  Salem,  Secunderabad,  and  other  places,  and  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  Society  recently  formed  in  Cal- 
cutta* 

The  pLnn  of  assigning  the  duly  of  eolieiting  aid  for  the 
AssociatioD  to  District  Agents  contemplated  a  semi-annual 
meeting  of  those  Agents,  for  conference  and  encourage- 
ment. It  was  voted,  that  "  they  be  invited  to  meet  the 
Executive  Committee  at  12  o'clock  on  the  day  to  which 
this  meeting  shall  stand  adjourned." 

The  Secretary  reported  that  a  new  book  published  by  the 
Association  was  now  ready  from  the  press,  under  the  title. 
of  "  Unitarian  Principles  confirmed  by  Trinitarian  Testi- 
monies," by  John  Wilson.  The  Secretary  also  slated  that 
he  had  carefully  examined  the  proof-sheets,  and  wished  to 
express  his  deep  sense  of  the  ability  and  value  of  the  work. 
The  contracts  for  stereotyping  and  binding  had  been  exe- 
cuted, and  it  only  remained  to  fix  the  price  of  a  book  which 
would  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  the  Association 
had  yet  published.  It  was  voted  that  this  subject  be  re- 
ferred to  theiPommittee  on  Publications.  The  price  of  the 
book  was  afterwards  fixed  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  copy,  with  the  usual  deduction  to  the  trade. 

With  a  view  to  make  the  public  better  informed  of  the 
opportunities  and  plans  which  come* before  us  for  action, 
as   well  as  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  our  interest  in 
•    23* 
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these  by  words  of  prayer  and  earnest  exhortation,  it  was 
voted  that  there  be  from  time  to  time  during  this  comiog 
season  public  meetings  of  the  friends  of  the  Asfisociatioo, 
and  that  the  first  be  held  in  Bedford  Street  Church  on  the 
evening  of  November  11th,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed 
.  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  therefor.  This  meet* 
ing  was  aAerwards  held,  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found 
on  another  page  of  this  Journal,  under  the  head  of  Mis- 
sionary Conference. 

November  12,  1855.  All  the  members  of  the  Board 
were  present.  Letters  were  read  from  our  missionaries, 
giving  accounts  of  their  prosperous  condition,  both  in,  Cal- 
cutta and  Kanzas. 

An  application  came  before  the  Board  from  Mr.  Turner 
of  Jacksonville,  III.,  who  wished  for  all  our  publications  for 
the  use  of  the  students  of  Illinois  College.  It  was  voted 
that  the  Secretary  transmit  books  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  the 
.  purpose  above  named,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  thirty 
dollars. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney  of 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  to  whom  had  been  sent  about  two  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  books,  had  forwarded  a  letter  announcing 
the  sale  of  these  books,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds towards  building  a  church  in  Keokuk,  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Whitney  had  made  applica- 
tion for  another  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  books,  and 
as  it  was  the  implied  intention  of  the  Board^o  give  them, 
and  it  was  important  that  they  be  forwarded  before  the 
closing  of  navigation,  the  Secretary  had  selected  and  sent 
them.     It  was  voted  to  approve  the  action  of  the  Secretary. 

Some  records  and  papers  belonging* to  two  societies  for* 
merly  existing  in  Boston,-* the  Anonymous  Society  and 
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the  Society  for  Promoting  Chnsiianify  in  India,  —  had  been 
offered  for  ssafe  keeping  io  the  arc>uves  of  the  Assoc  ia- 
tjon,  and  the  Board  voted  to  accept  the  trust,  and  the  dociJ- 
jnents  were  cgmmitted  to  the  care  of  the  Secretary. 

A  manuscript  from  Rev,  Thomas  T.  Stone  of  Bohon, 
entitled,  ^'  The  Rod  and  the  Staff,^'  was  laid  upon  the  table 
fey  the  Secretary,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Pubttcations,  lo  report  at  the  next  meeting*  , 

Rev,  Mr,  Haley  of  Alton,  111.^  appeared  before  the  Com* 
mittee,  and  presented  a  calumet^ — a  pipe  of  peace, — 
■eat  by  a  war-chief  of  the  Chippewa  tribe  to  the  Assocla- 
tioo,  with  the  following  message  :  — 

"Tell  our  white  brethren  that  your  words  are  very 
good  ;  we  know  our  misery  and  our  degradation,  and  we 
remain  in  it,  not  willingly,  but  because  we  do  not  know 
how  to  help  ourselves  out  of  it.  In  the  white  missionaries 
who  have  been  amongst  us  we  have  no  confidence,  because 
we  see  their  mutual  jealousies.  But  send  us  men  from 
your  tribe,  and  we  will  treat  them  kindly,  and  listen  to 
their  words." 

It  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given 
to  Mr.  Haley  for  bearing  this  calumet  and  message  to  us, 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  send  to  the  war-chief  the 
assurance  of  our  friendly  interest.  It  was  also  voted 
that  the  pipe  be  kept  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Association. 

At  12  o'clock  the  Executive  Committee  received  the 
District  Agents.  In  addition  to  such  as  are  members  of 
the  Board,  there  were  present  Rev.  Messrs.  Frost  of  Con- 
cord, Hill  of  Waltham,  Burr  of  Medfield,  Ball  of  Ply- 
mouth, Allen  of  Northboro',  Nightingale  of  Groton,  Moors 
of  Deerfield,  Muzzey  of  Concord,  Nichols  of  Saco,  and 
Haley  of  Alton.  The  Secretary  communicated  letters 
from  Rev.  Dr.  Farley  of  Brooklyn,  Rev.  Dr.  Palfrey  of 
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Belfast,  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham  of  Troy,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Conant  of  Geneva,. expressing  regret  that  other  engage- 
ments prevented  attendance,  but  extending  assurances  of 
interest  in  the  objects  of  the  proposed  meeting.  Nineteen 
of  the  twenty  Districts  were  virtually  represented. 

The  District  Agents  proceeded  in  order  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  stfeps  they  had  taken  towards  the  accomplish- 
mf  nt  of  the  purposes  of  their  appointment  In  some  few 
cases  sermons  had  already  been  preached  in  behalf  of  the 
Association,  and  collections  taken  up  in  aid  of  its  objects. 
Generally  speaking,  the  action  hitherto  had  been  confined 
to  making  arrangements  for  the  presentation  of  this  subject 
during  the  coming  season,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the 
hope  was  expressed  of  being  able  to  reach  every  Society  in 
the  District. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  this  meeting,  was 
the  knowledge  obtained  of  the  light  in  which  the  Associa- 
tion is  regarded  by  rural  and  distant  churches,  and  of  the 
objections  expressed  against  it.  It  has  long  been  apparent 
that  in  many  quarters  there  is  a  want  of  sympathy  with  its 
action.  We  were  favored  with  some  plain  speaking.  We 
felt  grateful  for  it.  There  are  many  points  which  we  hope 
to  amend  in  consequence  of  the  frank  and  honest  criticism. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  many  objections  were  self- 
contradictory,  and  were  such  as  would  lie  against  any  or- 
ganization whatever.  Some  disliked  the  Association  be- 
cause it  was  too  conservative,  others  because  it  had  shown 
some  leaning  to  forbidden  subjects ;  some  thought  that  it 
had  done  but  little,  others  that  it  had  done  too  much,  in  the 
way  especially  of  building  churches  at  the  West ;  some 
held  that  the  Association  should  more  distinctly  mark  its 
doctrinal  belief,  others  that  it  was  too  much  disposed  to 
define  and  exclude,  and  it.must  take  more  comprehensive 
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liberal  ground.    Such  were  the  remarks^  not  of  tb« 

uta  themselves,  but  which  one  or  anolher  had  heard, 
ist  all  this  conflict  of  opinion,  it  was  encoumging  to 
^  the  generftl  favor  with  which  the  Book  Fund  move- 
t  was  regarded.  No  objection  has  been  heard  against 
Probably  no  movement  has  ever  been  undertaken 
|h  was  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  denomination, 
bicH  has  so  much  commended  itself  to  universal  favor. 
a  beea  most  successful  in  every  respect, —  except  the 
ly.  It  is  iti  the  highest  degree  discreditable  that  the 
*prise  should  drag  when  only  one  half  of  it  is  accom- 
ed.  VVe  are-  not  without  hopes  ilmt  earnest  and  de- 
tned  efforts  will  soon  be  made  to  carry  it  forward  to 
fletion. 

regard  to  the  forenamed  objections,  it  was  something 
2t  a  clear  expression  of  them,  to  see  what  they  arc, 
to  understand  which  of  ihem  we  must  endeavor  to 
;>ve,  and  which  of  them  we  must  learn  to  disregard. 
iar  as  the  Association  is  concerned,  we  all  can  have 
Dne  interest,  —  to  make  it  a  working  and  efficient  in- 
tion  on  the  basis  of  that  theology  which  we  all  accept. 

our  common  property,  and  our  common  agent;  and 
ould  be  a  desecration  of  its  purpose  to  make  it  the 
ument  of  favoritism,  an  exponent  of  a  party  within  a 
^  Looking  to  the  great  interests  which  we  all  have 
)mmon,  it  should  strive  for  "  Liberty,  Holiness,  and 
J,"  —  to  use  the    motto  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  —  and 

to  draw  our  hearts  together  by  greater  activity  in 
)  noble  philanthropic  works  which  Divine  Providence 

into  our  hands.  It  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
ing  referred  to,  to  leave  this  impression  on  our  minds. 
is  a  good  meeting,  a  practically  useful  meeting,  one  of 
best  working  meetings  we  have  for  a  long  while  at- 
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tended.  The  plan  which  it  inaugurated  —  to  use  the 
of  the  day  —  promises  to  be  enninently  successful,  and  \ 
be  an  efficient  promoter  of  the  interests  of  the  AssociatMNb  j 
It  was  understood  that  the  District  Agents  would  be  invttolj 
to  meet  again  some  time  prior  to  the  Anniversary  in  Bfay,  \ 
to  make  report  of  what  had  been  done. 
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Unitarian  Society  in  Calcutta. 

■  • 

Soon  after  Mr.  Dairs  arrival  in  Calcmta,  a  Society  was 
formed,  which  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  We  now  lay  before  our  readers 
the  first  letter  we  have  received  from  the  President  of  that 
Society,  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq. 

*•  To  THE  Rev.  H.  A.  Miles,  D.  D.,  Searetartf  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  Boston,  U.  8.  A. 

**  Dear  Sir,  —  We  the  undersigned,  residents  of  Calcutta,  de- 
sire to  convey  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association  the  deep 
interest  we  feel  in  the  success  of  the  mission  which  they  have  un- 
dertaken, by  the  deputation  to  this  country  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
H.  A.  Dall ;  and  the  Association  will  learn  from  the  accompany- 
ing resolutions  that  we  have  at  once  formed  ourselves  into  a  So- 
ciety for  the  purpose  of  active  co-op'^rati  n  in  this  important  work. 

''  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Association  to  learn,  that  we 
confidently  believe,  that,  with  God^s  blessing,  much  may  be 
achieved  by  a  Unitarian  Mission  in  India  at  the  present  time; 
and  it  seems  desirable  that  we  should  communicate  to  the  Asso- 
ciation the  grounds  upon  which  we  entertain  this  opinion. 

«( By  the  efforts  of  the  British  Indian  government,  and,  of  lata, 
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the  pDlbTU  TiJso  of  the  Hindoos  themselves,  edueatton  in  the 

latig-uagre  and  in  the  learning  of  Europe  has  been  very 

dilTused  among  the  tiiidille    and    upper  clashes    at   the 

lency  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  more 

ally  so  at  Calcutta,  where  ihere  are  several  hutidrt^ds  of 

ing  men  possessing  a  fair  acquaintance  wiili  the  Engli&h  bn- 

and  liicrature.     Those  most  disLiiiguiBbcd  for  their  attain- 

are   admitted,  in  yearly  increasing  numbers,  to  olSces  of 

Inut  and  importance  under  govern roeol.    The  gradual  progress 

if  iheae  torritaries  in  wealth  and  eiviliKatJon  is  opening  out  new 

ntrtces  of  profitable   occupation  to  all  classes ;    while  there  is, 

besides  this,  that  deep,  instinctive  love  of  knowledge  and  intel- 

kctual  inqairy  which  has  ever  been  the  distinguishing  character^ 

atic  of  ihe  Hindoo  race*     These  are  powerful  influences  in  ex- 

ifindiag  everywhere  the  desire  fur  education. 

*^  The  education,  however,  which  is  provided  in  the  dilTerenl 
schools  and  colleges,  whether  established  by  Ihe  govenmit'iit  or  by 
'  the  natives,  is  wjthuut  any  rehgiuus  element  whatever;  Inr  ilje 
I  government  are  bound  by  former  treaties  with  the  Jridi:in  Powers 
j  to  abstain  from  any  inlerrerenec  wdih  Ihe  relig^ious  opirjions  of  iho 
people,  while  the  Xalive  School  PrcTphetors  and  Tcaelierb  have, 
for  the  most  part,  exchanged  the  old  idolatry  for  phih>sopliic 
scepticism.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  to  be  lound  in  ilie 
schools  established  by  Christian  missionaries;  but  these,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  avowedly  instruments  of  proselyiisni,  nre 
avoided  by  all  except  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  anyiliing  for 
their  educatidn,  that  is,  the  humblest  and  least  influential  classes. 
The  result  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  religious  hal)its  and  be- 
lief of  those  who  are  educated  has  been  entirely  to  destrtiy  all  at- 
tachment to  idolatry,  while  want  of  moral  strength  of  purpose,  and 
the  inherent  diflficulties  attaching  to  the  doctrines  placed  before 
them  by  Trinitarians,  have  prevented  them  from  embracinrr  Cliris- 
tianity.  This  has  led  to  avowed  scepticism  and  the  absence  ot'all 
religious  belief  in  some,  aiid  in  others  to  an  ostensible  profcs- 
eion  of  the  moral  precepts  found  in  the  Vcddnta^  as  a  convenient 
transition  between  Polytheism  and  Christianity.  It  must  here  be 
I      explained,  that,  while  an  avowal  of  belief  in  Christianity  never  fails 
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to  bring  excommunication  and  the  destniction  of  all  the  ties  of 
family  and  friendship  as  its  immediate  penalty,  no  aach  intoleranes 
is  shown  towards  the  sceptic  or  the  Yedantiat ;  for  the  latter  an 
willing  to  keep  up  the  outward  obsenrances  of  idolatry ,  which 
•  the  native  Christian  of  course  repudiates  with  disgust. 

*'  Dread  of  excommunication  and  the  destruction  of  all  hm\j 
ties,  dear  as  these  are  to  a  Hindoo,  are  not  the  only,  nor  perhapi 
the  chief,  cause  which  has  interfered  with  the  success  of  the  Trini- 
tarian  missionaries  in  their  unwearied  efforts  to  win  over  odnTerts 
to  Christianity.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  Vicarious 
Atonement  are  great  stumbling-blocks  to  the  educated  Hindoos, 
more  so,  probably,  than  to  any  other  men  ;  for  their  present  intel- 
lectual condition  is  that  of  men  rejoicing  in  the  newly  found  i 
tion  and  exercise  of  the  full  right  of  reason,  and  in  their  < 
quent  emancipation  from  the  superstitions  of  Hindooiam.  Then 
could  not  be  a  state  of  mind  less  favorable  for  the  apprehension 
and  acceptauce  of  doctrines  so  closely  resembling  the  prominent 
ideas  of  their  ancient  creed,  incarnation  and  sacrifice,  aince  to  ao* 
cept  them  would  appear  like  a  return  to  superstition. 

**  For  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  there  is  here  a  wide  field 
for  the  declaration  and  promulgation  of  those  purer  and  simpler 
views  of  Christianity  which  we  hold,  and  we  trust  that,  with  Di- 
vine  aid,  the  mission  which  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
have  now  undertaken  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  religion 
of  Christ  to  the  understanding  and  the  hearts  of  this  acute  and  in- 
tellectual people.  Most  grateful  are  we,  then,  that  this  able  work 
has  been  suggested  to  our  American  brethren,  and  we  will  make 
every  effort  in  our  power  to  co-operate  in  its  accomplishment, 
encouraged  as  we  are  by  the  presence  and  the  guidance  of  one 
who  appears  to  be  in  every  respect  so  well  qualified  for  this  sacred 
duty  as  our  respected  friend  and  brother,  the  Rev.  Charles  Dall. 

**  With  reference,  however,  to  the  extent  of  the  pecuniary  sup- 
port which  is  to  be  expected  from  Unitarians  in  India,  we  must 
remind  the  Association  that  the^  nunber  of  persons  professing 
those  views  is  as  yet  but  very  small ;  and  the  main  burden  of 
supporting  the  mission  must  for  the  present  devolve  upon  the 
AMociation. 
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I  smoont  which  has  been  assigned  as  Mr.  Ball's  salary 
lently  detemiiDed  on  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
living  in  India,  and  the  great  expenses  of  travelling.  By 
logements  made  before  Mr.  Ball's  departure,  he  has 
year  for  his  own  support  and  expenses.    This  is  equiv- 

a  sum  of  100  rupees  a  month.  This,  we  believe,  is  less 
B  third  of  the  lowest  sum  received  by  any  of  the  numerous 
iries  residing  in  Calcutta,  and  would  be  insufficient  even  in 
rior  of  the  country,  where  the  other  American  missionaries 
lys  posted.  In  Calcutta,  where  the  expenses  of  living  are 
ich  greater  than  in  the  interior,  the  amount  in  question  is 
re  inadequate. 

9  are  of  opinion  that  a  sum  of  250  rupees  a  month  should 
red  to  Mr.  Dall  for  his  personal  expenses,  with  a  special 
ce  for  travelling,  whenever  he  may  be  required  to  visit 

and  other  distant  stations  ;  and  that  not  less  than  100 
a  month  should  be  provided  for  the  expenses  attendant 
le  establishment  of  a  school  and  place  of  worship.  At 
,  we  are  unable  to  contribute  more  than  100  rupees  a 
towards  these  expenses,  besides  a  small  reserve  fund  of 
350  rupees.  For  the  balance,  we  must  look  to  your 
ition. 

**  Dear  Sir,  I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

'*  Hodgson  Pratt, 
On  behalf  of  the  Unitarian  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India. 
Icutta,  July  8,  1855. 

S.  In  looking  over  the  letter  which  I  enclose,  I  see 
have  omitted  to  explain  a  fact  of  some  importance,  which 
•ublless  attract  your  attention,  and  which,  without  explana- 
ould  create  some  surprise.  I  allude  to  the  absence  of  all 
n  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  to  the  fact  that  exclusive  refer- 
>  made  to  the  Hindoos.  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
lat  the  Mohammedans  do  not  in  any  degree  share  in  the 
jsive,  reforming  spirit  which  has  been  so  striking  a  fact  in 
se  of  the  Hindoos  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
.  III.  NO.  II.  24 
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The  Mohammedans,  though  possessed  of  greater  phyncalstimigth 
are  now  infinitely  less  active  than  the  Hindoos ;  are  sunk  in  aamial 
apathy  and  indiflference,  neglecting,  with  a  few  exceptions,  their 
own  literature  and  learned  languages,  while  they  regard  irixk 
contempt  the  languages  and  sciences  of  the  West.  Thus,  tbongli 
the  government  schools  are  open  to  all,  the  Hindoos  alone  attend 
them  (which  they  do  in  crowds),  and  as  they  alone  qualify  them- 
selves, they  have  a  monopoly  of  the  numerous  offices  whiek  the 
government  throws  open  to  the  native  population.  Yon  will,  of 
course,  remember  that  the  Hindoos  vastly  outnumber  tlia  Mo- 
hammedans in  this  part  of  India. 

'*  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"Hodgson  Piatt. 
**  Calcutta,  July  16,  1855.'' 

**  At  a  meeting  of  UniUrian  Christians,  held  at  No.  7  Bfiasion 
Row,  Calcutta,  on  the  8th  July,  1855,  the  following  resolutioni 
were  adopted,  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  in  the  chair  :  — 

'*  1st.  That  this  meeting  views  with  deep  interest  the  experi- 
ment which  the  American  Unitarian  Association  has  undertaken, 
of  forming  a  mission  in  India,  with  the  twofold  object  of  exhib- 
iting Chrisflan  truth  to  the  native  population  in  a  simpler  and 
more  intelligible  form  than  that  presented  by  Trinitarian  denom- 
inations, and  of  establishing  a  Unitarian  church  for  such  Chris- 
tians residing  in  India  as  desire  a  more  liberal  Christianity  than 
that  contained  in  the  creeds  of  existing  churches.  (Proposed  by 
Mr.  Rhoades,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Whitney.) 

*'  2d.  That,  with  a  view  to  carry  out  this  important  work,  the 
undersigned  do  now  form  themselves  into  a  *  Unitarian  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India,'  which  shall  corre- 
spond regularly  with  the  American  Unitarian  Association  on  the 
subject  of  the  mission,  shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of  all  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  undertaking,  and  shall  afford  all  neces- 
sary aid  to  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  A.  Dall,  or  any  other  approved 
missionary  whom  the  Association  may  send  to  this  country. 
(Proposed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dalton.) 

*'  3d.  That  an  Executive  Committee  be  formed,  for  the  purpose 
of  tuperintanding  all  matters  of  detail  connected  with  the  general 
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rjccts  of  the  Society,  and  to  consist  of  the  fo Slowing  members  : 
,  Lewis,  Esq.,  A.  IL  Rhoades,  Jr.,  K$q.,  Samuel  Smiiij,  Esq., 

G>  Whitney,  Esq.,  George  Wbttney,  Esq*,  James  Dalton,  E&q^, 
barle»  M.  RoUins,  Es^,,  Hodgson  Piall,  Esq.^  ajid  J,  E.  Pcifk- 
BOj  Esq.  (Proposed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  seconded  by  Mr, 
mltdu.) 

*'  4th.  That  A,  H,  Rhoades,  Jr.,  Esq.,  be  appolnied  Honorary 
pcretaryf  and  Richard  Lewis,  Esq.,  Treasurer  to  ihe  Society  for 
le  year,  -»  any  vacancies  occurring  in  these  offices  during  that 
»fiod  to  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

"  5th.  That  a  geieral  meeting  of  the  Society  take  place  half- 
Mirly,  to  receive  a  report  from]  the  Execative  Committee  on  the 
peratioDS  of  the  preceding  six  months,  with  a  view  to  the  trans- 
liasioo  of  the  same,  when  approved,  to  the  American  Unitarian 
association,  and  to  transact  any  other  business  which  may  be 
Bcessary.     (Proposed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dalion.) 

**  Glh.  That,  in  addition  to  these  half-yearly  meetings,  a  ^cnural 
leeting  shall  be  called  at  any  time,  upon  the  written  requisition 
f  any  ten  members  of  the  Society,  addressed  to  the  Secrc- 
iry.  (Proposed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Whitney,  seconded  by  Mr.  G. 
Vhitney.) 

*'  7lh.  That  five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  mcet- 
igs  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  eleven  at  general  meetings 
f  the  Society.  (Proposed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lhoades.) 

"  8th.  That  the  Secretary  shall  register  the  names  of  any  per- 
3ns  who  may  prefer  a  written  request  to  become  members  of  the 
tociely,  such  registry  to  constitute  membership.  (Proposed  by 
Ir.  Samuel  Smith,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lewis.) 

**  9th.  That  a  subscription  be  forthwith  set  on  foot  by  the  Execu- 
te Committee,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  mission.  (Pro- 
osed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Whitney.) 

*'  10th.  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions,  together  with  a 
opy  of  the  accompanying  letter,  be  forwarded  to  the  Exccuiive 
/ommittee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  by  the  mail  of 
he  18th  instant.  (Proposed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  seconded  by 
fir.  Dal  ton.) 

*»  nth.  That  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  be  chosen  President  of  the 
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Society.     (Proposed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  seconded  by  Bir. 

Lewis.) 

**  Hodgson  Pratt,  CAm'rman." 

To  this  communication  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
returned  a  reply,  expressive  of  our  great  satisfaction  in 
the  steps  which  had  been  taken  in  Calcutta,  and  of  our 
wish  that  by  our  united  efibrts  something  efiectual  may  be 
done  for  the  promotion  of  a  pure  Gospel  in  India.  The 
suggestion  in  regard  to  Mr.  DalPs  salary  was  subsequently 
acted  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  their  vote 
was  communicated  to  our  friends  in  Calcutta. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dall. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Quarterly  Journal, 
we  have  received  three  letters  from  Rev.  Mr.  Dall  of 
Calcutta.    Under  date  of  August  8,  1855,  he  writes :  — 

"  Rev.  H.  a.  Milks,  D.D.,  -^'y  A,  U.  A,,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

**  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir  and  Brother :  —  You  have  learned  by  let- 
ter from  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  of  the  formation,  in  Calcutta,  of  a 
'  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India.'  This  was 
accomplished  within  three  weeks  after  my  arrival  here.  The 
members  of  this  Society  constitute  a  congregation  which  meets 
regularly  on  Sundays  for  religious  worship.  We  invite  all  who 
please  to  come  and  join  with  us,  and  now,  a(\er  seven  Sundays, 
some  fifty  pej^sons  are  with  us.  We  met  first  in  a  parlor,  next  in 
a  warehouse,  and  have  just  now  rented  an  eligible  hall.  Some 
Hindoos  of  education,  and  a  few  of  the  society  of  Ram  Mohun 
Roy,  attend,  and  also  meet  me  during  the  week  for  conveisation. 
Of  these  native  gentlemen,  some  contribute  towards  our  expenses, 
many  purchase  our  Unitarian  books,  and  a  few  look  earnestly 
toward  Christianity. 

**  In  presence  of  these  facts,  and  especially  the  fact  that  a 
Unitarian  Society  is  formed  here,  demanding  the  attention  of  a 
regular  preacher  and  pastor,  I  ask  further  instructions  from  the 
Conunittee  as  to  the  oourte  I  am  to  pursue.    I  was  charged  first 
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of  all  to  aseertam  whara  mistfiionaTy  labor  eould  be  most  adTaa- 
tageooety  besto%ved*  Aa  direc|e<J,  I  came  firsl  to  Calcutta  to 
examine  thoroughly  this  ground.  With  the  advice  of  Hodg^&on 
Pratt,  Esq.,  to  whtwn  you  referred  me,  and  with  earnest  and  gen- 
eroua  co*operauon,  I  have  succeeded  in  guthetin^  a  cluirch.  And 
DOW  1  find  myself  the  minister  of  a  elowly  but  ateadily  increasing 
congregation.  Were  the  means  in  my  bands  sufficient  lo  meet 
the  expenses  of  travelling,  as  they  are  not^  I  ahoald  wish  to  pro^ 
eeed  '  to  Madras,  Sal  em,  and  Secunderabad. '  But  you  perceive, 
dear  Sir,  that  I  am  doubly  prevented.  The  building  up  of  the 
ekoxeli  here  demands  all  tliati  have  of  time  and  strength,  and 
more  than  I  have  at  present,  to  meet  necessary  expenses.  How 
this  is,  Mr.  Pratt's  letter,  as  Chairman  of  cor  Executive  Com- 
mittee, will  fally  explain.  Calcutta,  you  are  aware,  is  the 
metropolitan  city  of  British  India,  —  a  country  as  large  as  all 
Europe,  Russia  excepted,  —  while  it  is  the  capital  of  Bengal,  a 
Presidency  which  contains  thirty  millions  of  people.  We  are  here 
brought  into  contact  with  all  the  most^  influential  Hindoos,  and 
labor  at  a  great  vital  centre.  As  it  happens,  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  have  not  a  single  mission- 
ary in  all  Bengal.  There  are  20,000  English  in  Bengal,  and  the 
American  mercantile  influence  is  on  the  increase.  Within  a  year 
or  two  the  English  government  has  greatly  enlarged  the  means 
of  popular  education  in  Bengal,  whose  people  are  anxious  for 
nothing  more  than  for  a  mastery  of  the  English  tongue.  These, 
and  other  facts  which  could  be  mentioned,  go  to  prove  that  God 
has  opened  to  us  a  wide,  rich  field  of  Christian  labor,  radiating 
from  Calcutta,  to  bless  millions.  Newspapers  and  periodicals, 
established  here  for  many  years,  promise  to  give  circulation  to  ar- 
ticles on  Liberal  Christianity.  We  look  lo  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  schools  in  connection  with  our  Unitarian  mission,  and 
an  eminent  native  has  ofliered  to  sustain  one  at  his  own  single 
charge.  The  large  supply  of  books  you  sent  with  me  is  likely 
to  be  all  disposed  of,  and  about  one  third  of  them  are  already 
sold.  I  received  to-day  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Wm.  Roberts,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  one  from  you,  enclosed  in  a  letter  from 
John  Webb,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
24* 
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Association,  acknowledging  also  a  letter  from  the  ReT.  C.  T. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Roberts  says :  '  I,  and  my  brethren  here  think  it 
very  needful  and  requisite  that  yoa  should  have  a  thorough  aorrej 
of  the  ground  here,  and  then  to  fix  your  habitation  in  sneh  plaes 
where  you  may  judge  that  you  can  better  exert  yourself,  and  be  a 
more  useful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  purposes  yoa 
have  been  appointed  for.'  Considering  the  terms  of  my  appcnnt- 
ment,  which  have  doubtless  reached  him,  this  is  a  very  reaaomible 
appeal,  while  it  is  very  clear  that  I  ought  not  for  a  moment  to 
leave  my  work  in  Calcutta. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  another  man  should  be  sent  out  promptly 
to  Madras,  who,  in  the  event  of  my  falling  ill,  could  repair  to 
Calcutta,  and  serve  the  people  here  who  have  made  such  generoas 
sacrifices,  and  exposed  themselves  to  no  little  odium.  Nothing 
should  prevent  our  having  a  strong  and  well-sustained  church  io 
Calcutta.  In  a  very  few  years  it  would  take  care  of  itself;  and 
in  a  few  more,  of  other  infant  churches  in  its  neighborhood. 
Never  was  there  a  cleai:er  call  to  us  to  show  what  value  we  set 
upon  the  Christianity  in  its  simplicity  which  Grod  has  given  us  to 
preach.  If  mercy  be  twice  blessed,  then  the  American  Unitarian 
body  is  to  be  blest,  multiplied,  and  united  by  a  mission  like  this. 
Let  us  give  the  waters  of  life  to  India  as  our  bounden  duty,  and, 
ere  we  know  it,  we  shall  be  watered  ourselves.  May  God  in  his 
mercy  hear  your  intercessions  and  ours. 

'<  Your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

"  C.  H.  A.  Dall. 

«  P.  S.  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  reports,  in  his  three  schools,  155 
pupils,  of  whom  he  calls  90  Heathens,  11  Mahometans,  39 
Roman  Catholics,  7  Trinitarians,  and  8  Unitarians.  He  has  no 
Sunday  School,  and  of  his  155  pupils  in  three  schools,  only  14  or 
15  have  any  acquaintance  with  tbe  English  tongue. 

'*  Please  remember  me  to  Br.  Tanner  of  the  Ojibway  mission. 
Tell  Rev.  Br.  C.  T.  Brooks  I  am  waiting  anxiously  for  his  prom- 
ised journal.  Send  me  three  or  four  copies  of  Rev.  S.  Osgood's 
Hearthstone  in  the  next  ship;  also  a  few  of  Funess'a  and 
Brooks's  Prayers. 

"  Yours  ever  truly, 

"  C.  H.  A.  Dall." 
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igust  22d^  he  says ;  — 

know  50U  ^'111  bo  rejoicing'  ere  this  eoniesto  liand,  in  Tiew  of 
sexpectedly  rieK  opening  which  God  haa  given  us  here  in 
(ila.  Nothing  hot  the  working  of  his  Holy  Spirit  will 
nt  for  what  my  eyes,  and  ihe  eyes  of  more  thati  fifty  friends 
true  Christianity,  have  sltidly  beheld  in  this  city.  Before 
ig  home,  I  was  confident  that  a  great  work  awaited  us  here, 
ow,  after  a  little  more  than  two  months'  labor,  I  find  it  more 
true.    That  for  which  I  am  moat  grttefol  is  the  welcome 

to  oar  mission  by  the  native  mind.  It  is  yet  premature  to 
very  broad  conclusions,  but  we  ought  to  thank  God  for  the 
promise  of  this  work.  We  established  this  mission  chiefly 
le  heathen,  not  for  those  who  have  been  educated  in  a  Cbris- 
ommunily,  and  have  migrated  for  the  purposes  of  business. 

doubtless  can  have  a  Unitarian  church  if  they  desire  to  sup- 
one,  but  our  work  is  for  the  long-degraded  victims  of  the 
hip  of  false  gods.     No  wonder  that  this  people  of  one  hun- 

and  fifty  millions  of  souls  are  deeply  sunk  in  ignorance, 
iperance,  and  licentiousness.  They  have  not  one  single  tem- 
recled  to  any  of  the  virtues,  not  one  to  the  only  true  God. 
e  who  daily  frequent  my  rooms  in  search  of  truth  declare 
jelf-denial,  and  the  command  laid  upon  the  strong  to  bear  the 
lities  of  the  weak,  are  altogether  peculiar  to  Christianity. 
American  Unitarian  Christians  are  sought  and  found  of  the 
iles,  and  we  shall  gain  our  brothers  by  kindness  erelong,  if 
re  fruitful." 

r.  Dall  then  proceeds  to  give  the  names  of  more  than 
ty  persons,  natives  of  India,  men  of  intelligence,  and 
3  of  them  of  high  station j  with  whom  he  has  commu- 
ion,  and  who,  weary  of  their  heathen  mythologies, 
lisposed  to  listen  to  the  instructions  of  the  Gospel  as 
ed  by  our  missionary.     He  adds  :  — 

Reading  these  names  of  men  already  interested  in  our  views 
tiristianity,  can  you  doubt  that  God  calls  us  to  work  here  ^ 
not  dare  to  rely  on  all  whose  names  are  here  given  as  men 
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whose  interest  will  be  abiding.    It  may  continue,  and  it  nnj  not 
Another  two  months  may  see  the  list  doubled." 

Under  date  of  September  8th,  Mr.  Dall  again  writei  •• 
follows :  — 

<'  The  present  has  been  an  important  week  for  missions  in  Ben- 
gal. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  beipg  a  listener  at  the  *  Ftnt 
General  Conference  of  Bengal  Protestant  Missionaries  of  all 
Denominations.'  Its  deliberations  have  occupied  foux.  days. 
Most  of  the  papers  read  and  speeches  made  have  proved  veiy 
interesting  and  instructive.  I  have  listened  to  the  experience  of, 
and  been  able  to  convene  with,  native  gray-haired  preachers,  who 
were  the  companions  of  Judson  and  Coleman,  and  other  piooeen 
of  American  missions  in  the  East.  About  half  of  the  fifty  m» 
sionaries  present  were  of  the  city  of  Calcutta,  with  whom  I  bad 
already  conversed,  in  visiting  their  schools  and  institutions.  Per- 
haps a  majority  of  them  belonged  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
I  gave  to  the  members  a  few  copies  of  Dr.  Channing's  Baltimore 
Sermon." 

We  present  the  following  letter  entire  :  — 

<<  Calcutta,  Sept.  22,  1855. 
"Rev.  Dr.  Miles,  Sec'y  A.  U.  A. 

''  Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  —  When  I  recall  the  expectations  with 
which  I  entered  the  Hooghly,  three  montlis  ago,  and  consider  how 
much  God  has  wrought  for  us  in  this  short  period,  I  am  filled  with 
joy,  and  with  shame, — joy,  that  we  have  at  last  done  something, 
shame,  that  we  have  not  done  more,  and  done  it  three  yeais 
ago.  We  have  wickedly  neglected  India.  Instead  of  directly 
following  up  the  magnificent  opening  afforded  to  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Allen  in  1827,  we  have  kept  aloof  until  it  is  now  1855,  a  period 
of  twenty-eight  years.  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  comparatively  poor  as 
he  then  was,  subscribed  5,000  rupees  (of  the  45,000  given)  to  es- 
tablish Christian  Unitarianism  ;  and  timely  exertion  on  our  part 
might  have  made  the  whole  movement  Christian,  which,  by  rea- 
son of  our  want  of  zeal,  or  faith,  or  chairity,  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  twelve  (and  I  know  not  how  many  mat) 
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Tedantic  ahabbas,  or  deistical  churches,  whlchf  with  ibeir  news- 
papers and  p^riodicala,  now  ably  oppose  the  fnifisiociaries  of  Cal- 
TbJ9tte  or  EvaageHcal  Cbrbtianitj.  I  am  visiting  ibeee  Bhabbas 
1^  I  have  opportunity  and  ^uJiJance.  I  sometimos  arrive  an  hour 
l»efore  their  regular  eervice»i  and,  standing  or  ailting  in  their 
midst,  &tn  plied  with  question  b  about  the  New  Test  amenta  ihe 
Dt?we  mission  of  Christ,  his  miroclea,  &c.,  in  a  way  that  1  am 
happy  lo  say  partakes  far  more  of  aarneGt  inquiry  than  of  mere 
icepticifim.  From  among  these  Vedautic  diaeipka  I  have  already 
a  amali  Bible  class ^  who  meet  at  my  room^  and  devote  the  Sunday 
after  noon  to  a  serious  ej^aminrition  of  the  ihings  that  Jesus  said 
and  did.  There*  are  same  of  those  young  men,  generally  aged 
hom  IB  to  25,  of  whom  my  faithful  helper,  Mr*  Hodgson  Fnitt, 
has  t  old  vou.  Aa  he  says,  there  are  'hundreds'  in  and  about 
Calcutta,  belonginjn^  to  idolatrous  families,  though  readinfj  English 
as  readily  as  ourselves  ;  men  who  feel  only  disgust  for  the  every- 
where prevalent  idolatry,  whose  present  refuge  is  in  natural  reliiL,^- 
ion,  as  taught  by  Paley  and  Butler,  and  who  stretch  out  ilicir 
hands  to  us  Unitarian  Christians  as  to  the  help  of  Heaven. 

*'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Adam,  as  you  know,  left  his  Society  in  1828, 
before  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  its  commencement.  I  am 
told  that  it  was  in  a  condition  of  singu'ar  promise.  Several  lead- 
ing men  in  the  government  of  India  then  favored  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Unitarian  church  here,  and  openly  lent  it  countenance 
and  support.  Out  of  what  English  people  call  'the  middling 
classes'  there  were  also  devoted  disciples,  one  family  of  whom 
remains  to  this  day,  and,  constant  in  attendance  to  our  Sunday 
services,  is  seldom  represented  by  less  than  five  members,  three  of 
whom,  a  mother  and  two  daughters,  are  singers  in  our  humble 
choir. 

"  I  remember  that,  just  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  India, 
one  of  the  Sub-Committee  at  your  side  advised  me  to  try  and  lix 
a  definite  institution  it  some  i  np(  rtant  point,  if  it  were  but  a 
small  native  school  ;  and  to  do  this  in  preference  to  itinerat- 
ing from  place  to  place,  since  nothing  would  cheer  the  hearts  of 
those  at  home  who  believe  in  missions,  like  our  gaining  some  such 
definite  foothold  in  heathen  India.     From  inquiries  made  in  Bos- 
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ton,  I  had  scarcely  a  hope  of  finding  still  alive  a  siDgle  manber  of ' 
the  Calcutta  church  of  1827.  I  was  told  that  they  were  all  dad, 
and  that  all  those  who  survived  the  climate  were  untaOjf  cob- 
pelled  to  leave  India  after  a  few  years,  and  come  home  invafidi, 
*  to  linger  awhile  and  die  among  their  friends.'  I  knew  no  better 
then  ;  but  in  that  persuasion  was  made  strong  io  Chriat^s  Wve  to 
leave  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  wife  and  childieD, 
and  risk  my  life  in  a  cause  worth  more  than  life.  I  talked  al  ny 
home  of  teaching  a  school,  as  the  consummation  of  my  hopes, 
by  which  I  meant  to  Christianize  a  few  young  hearts,  by  yens 
of  toil,  if  life  waJs  spared  so  long.  Now  I  have  a  school,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  presently.  I  am  preaching  regnlaily  in  aa 
eligible  hall,  to  a  deeply  attentive  though  not  numerous  chnidi. 
Instead  of  devoting  the  whole  of  the  first  year,  as  they  say  noit 
missionaries  do  and  must  do,  to  the  study  of  Bengalee  (a  lan- 
guage too  difficult  to  preach  in  until  after  half  a  dozen  years'  ac- 
quaintance with  it),  I  am  surrounded  with  an  increasing  number 
of  seekers  of  truth, —  Hindoos  who  talk  and  read  and  write  Eog^ 
lish  well,  most  of  whom  borrow  or  purchase  Channing,  Ware, 
Greenwood,  Burnap,  Clarke,  Bartol,  or  Eliot,  from  time  to  time, 
and  uniformly,  thus  far,  speak  gratefully  of  the  benefit  received. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  does  not  bring  native  inquirers  to  my 
room,  asking  for  that  Christianity  which  knows  but  one  God. 

*<  Since  I  last  wrote  you,  two  Sundays  have  passed,  and 
on  each  we  have  used,  with  happy  effect,  a  new  *  Manual  of 
Prayer  and  Praise,'  a  liturgy  printed  "for  us,  as  a  gifl,  by  the 
Hgr.  Karu  Press,  —  the  same  press,  and  the  same  editor,  that 
aided  Mr.  Adam  in  1827-28.  The  preparation  and  correction  of 
this  *  Manual '  has  made  a  considerable  demand  upon  my  time  of 
late,  and  I  trust  not  in  vain.  Partly  selected  from  Boston  and 
London  liturgies,  the  work,  in  part,  was  freshly  prepared  out  oi 
the  Scriptures.  I  do  not  get  as  much  time  as  I  should  like  tc 
devote  to  the  native  languages,  but  fortunately  I  am  not  in  press- 
ing need  of  them.  The  Bengalee  is  the  language  of  missionar] 
service,  in  preaching  about  the  country,  while  every  new  coroei 
must  have  a  conversatipnal  acquaintance  with  the  Hindostanee,  fo: 
the  common  uses  of  life.    I  am  studying  both  of  these.    One  o 
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tlM  most  interesting  members  of  my  Bible  class  is  my  instructor 
ia  Bengalee;  his  name  is  Prosutun  Sen.  I  meet  him  every 
■Mmiiag,  on  doty,  at  the  Industrial  Art  School,  of  which  he  is 
the  acooroptant,  or  Sircar.  In  leaving  the  city  for  the  interior, 
Mr.  PiatI  moved  the  committee  of  this  school  to  appoint  me  its 
Secretary  in  his  stead,  and  I  willingly  accepted  the  duty  of 
actively  inspecting  an  institution  of  a  so  manifestly  practical 
beneroleDce,  and  which  also  brings  me  into  daily  contact  with 
70  to  100  yoang  men,  several  of  whom  are  already  asking  after 
Jesoa  of  Nazareth.  Thus,  with  very  little  qualification  of  the 
atatement,  I  am  providentially  enabled  to  say  that  I  have  a  native 
achooly  and  a  very  important  one,  in  charge. 

**  With  these  now  enumerated  engagements,  to  say  nothing  of 
others,  you  see  how  busy  I  must  needs  be.  In  fact,  it  is  with 
diffieolty  that  I  find  time  for  my  journal  and  correspondence.  But 
lor  the  gift  of  a- horse  and  gharry,  from  the  Committee  of  our 
church,  I  could  not  possibly  fulfil  my  engagements.  As  to 
health,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  never  enjoyed  better.  India, 
as  I  am  told,  is  specially  favorable  to  ^  total  abstinence '  men ; 
and  I  find  it  so,  thus  far,  with  God's  blessing. 

''  I  wish  I  had  time  and  space  here  to  tell  you  of  an  extremely 
interesting  visit  we  are  enjoying  this  week,  from  a  young  Eng- 
lishman (a  friend  of  our  friend  Rev.  R.  Lant  Carpenter),  a  provi- 
de^fial  deputation  from  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Australia, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Davidson's,  the  erection  of  whose  place  of  worship 
has  cost  the  brethren  there  £  20,000.  Mr.  Palfrey  man,  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  I  refer,  comes  here  as  supercargo  on  an  English 
hrig.  He  has  been  organist  to  the  church  in  Melbourne,  just 
mentioned.  He  reports  a  second  Unitarian  church  in  Sydney, 
the  present  capital ;  a  third  in  Adelaide,  and  materials  for  a  fourth 
in  Geelong,  half  way  between  Melbourne  and  Portland  Bay.  Mr. 
Palfreyman  presented  himself  at  our  services,  last  Sunday,  and, 
as  soon  as  known,  was  warmly  greeted  by  us  all.  He  returns  in 
a  week,  carrying  a  few  books,  —  Eliot,  Burnap,  Miles,  Clarke, 
and  others,  —  as  a  gift  from  us  to  his  pastor's  library,  of  works 
which,  he  thinks,  will  be  new  to  the  brethren  there.  Ships  pass 
between  Calcutta  and  Melbourne  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and 
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we  hope  thus  to  keep  the  two  societies  in  sympathy  with  w^ 
other.     The  distance,  yon  know,  is  three  or  four  thousand  miles. 

Would  to  Grod  we  might  have  at  least  one  good  Sodety 

at  the  Sandwich  Islands;  one  at  Liberia,  on  the  West  Afri- 
can coast;  and  one, at  Natal,  or  thereabout,  in  South  Afriet, 
where  the  American  Board  have  nearly  twenty  stations  already, 
and  where  the  English  bear  sway,  as  they  do  here  in  India.  If 
we  could  but  accept  thus,  or  begin  to  accept,  the  glorious  invita- 
tions of  the  Father  of  us  all ;  if  we  could  but  move,  in  this  way, 
towards  a  fulfilment  of  the  commands  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  so, 
in  due  time,  girdle  the  earth  with  his  Gospel,  —  then  would  ooi 
light  rise  in  obscurity,  and  our  darkness  be  as  the  noonday:  — 
then  should  we  be  like  a  watered  garden  and  be  restorers  of  paths 

to  dwell  in O  my  God,  hasten  that  day  ! 

*'  In  the  prayer  that  our  churches  may  catch  the  spirit  of  Isaiah, 
and  go  forth,  with  Jesus  Christ,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  I 
remain  yours,  dear  brethren,  in  faith  and  hope, 

"  C.  H.  A.  Dall." 

Rev.  Mh.  Nute. 

The  seven  letters  that  have  been  received  from  Rev. 
Mr.  Nute,  since  those  referred  to  in  a  previous  number,  re- 
late chiefly  to  details  concerning  the  erection  of  his  church. 
A  few  extracts  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  diffi« 
culties  he  has  had  to  contend  with,  and  of  the  spirit  wit! 
which  they  have  been  met.  Under  date  of  September  9 
he  writes :  — 

**  The  manifestations  of  interest  in  our  proposed  house  o 
worship  are  more  and  more  encouraging.  Several  have  spokei 
to  me  during  the  last  week,  expressing  their  interest,  and  thei 
purpose  to  contribute  towards  it,  and  to  attend  our  services.  On( 
young  man  with  whom  I  had  before  a  slight  acquaintance,  an< 
with  whose  appearance  I  was  much  pleased,  told  me  that  he  wa 
a  member  of  a  church  in  the  Christian  Connection  in  Ohio/*tha 
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his  home  was  near  Antioch,  where  he  has  a  scholarship.  He  has 
|i¥en  up  bis  plan  of  stadying  there,  desires  to  unite  in  forming  a 
diun^h  utider  my  care^  and  will  co-operate  with  ns  in  the  er Lection 
of  the  building.  Aoother,  a  oarpenterf  said  he  did  not  consider 
himself  a  religioa^man,  but  he  wanted  to  see  a  ehurcb  there,  and 
llrnl  at  once ;  and  he  would  give  fiAy  dollars  Ln  cash,  and  as  much 
more  in  labor  on  the  building.  The  committee  are  circulating 
satmcription  papers  for  funds  lo  build  a  church  in  connection  with 
Iho  American  Unitarian  AEsociation,  or  towarda  the  support  of 
public  worship  atid  preaching  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
Liberal  or  Unitarian  Christianity.  The  country  looks  charmingly 
at  this  season  ;  th^  grass  in  many  places  Is  above  my  shoulders, 
waging  in  the  brerae.  Fields  of  ten  to  fifty  acres  are  covered  with 
haycocks,  or  the  great  square  stacks  built  on  three  sides  of  a 
square  to  serve  aa  a  kind  of  barn*  The  bay  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  say  the  farmers,  and  it  makes  thoroughly ^  under  this 
scorching  sun,  in  a  single  day.  It  is  cut  and  raked  up  altogether 
by  machines,  which  make  a  pleacant  music  to  my  ears,  remmding 
me  of  New  England  industry  and  thrift*  The  mowing-machines 
are  owned  and  run  .altogether  by  men  from  New  England  or  Ohio. 
Give  us  more  of  these  men,  and  they  will  make  a  free  and  prosper- 
ous State,  in  spite  of  all  the  iniquity  that  has  striven  hard  against 
it." 

September  30,  Mr.  Nute  writes  :  — 

*'  Yours,  with  definite  propositions  concerning  the  church,  is 
just  received,  and  I  hasten  to  reply.  The  arrangement  is  just 
what  I  have  thought  of  as  the  best.  I  wish  the  sum  you  propose 
to  raise  in  New  England  had  been  larger,  but,  with  tlie  eight  or 
ten  hundred  dollars  we  shall  raise  here,  we  shall  try  to  erect  a 
comfortable  little  chapel.  We  cannot  be  about  the  buildiu^^  too 
soon.  The  weather,  it  is  likely,  will  soon  interrupt  our  out-ot- 
door  gatherings.  So  far,  we  have  been  favored  with  n  sucrcssiou 
of  beautiful  Sunday  evenings.  It  has  sometimes  rained  and  blown 
a  gale  until  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  for  our  meeting,  l)ut 
never  to  prevent  the  meeting  but  once.  To-morrow  we  are  to 
change  the  hour  from  sunset  to  half  past  three.     The  evenings 
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are  now  quite  chilly  and  damp.  Bat  I  fear  the  people  canoot  be 
gathered  in  the  open  air  at  any  other  honr  in  anch  nomben. 
Then  at  the  earlier  hour  other  meetings  will  be  held.  I  am  to 
take  a  long  ride  in  the  morning  to  meet  a  small  congregation  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  Wakareasa,  if  I  can  ford  the  river  without  a 
guide.  Other  promises  of  help  towards  our  church  are  daily  re- 
ceived. Everything  shall  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  A.  U.  A., 
deeds,  contracts,  &c.,  so  there  will  be  no  question  but  what  the 
building  and  the  land  will  be  secured  to  the  Association.  No 
objection  will  be  made  to  this  arrangement  We  shall  imme- 
diately publish  for  proposals.  We  shall  contract  at  once  for  logs 
to  be  hauled  to  the  saw-mill.  The  bare  walb  will  cost,  about  one 
thousand  dollars.  We  shall  try  to  have  bonds  given  for  deeds  of 
the  land ;  if  possible,  the  deeds  themselves.  I  find  myself  neady 
down  sick,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  exposure  to  the  damp  night-air, 
riding  horseback  to  and  from  town.  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  habit- 
able dwelling  there  soon.  It  is  my  plan  to  leave  my  house  with- 
out any  partition  until  the  church  is  ready  for  occupation,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  covered  in  we  shall  hold  our  meetings  in  it." 

Under  date  of  October  22,  he  writes :  — ' 

**  The  lot  is  surveyed,  the  stakes  are  set  up  for  excavation,  and 
the  contract  is  about  closed  for  that  part  of  the  work.  The  shin- 
gles are  in  preparation,  of  which  thirty  thousand  will  be  needed. 
To-morrow  I  must  go  about  ten  miles  to  see  about  some  timber  for 
the  floor-sills  and  raflers,  and  then  in  another  direction  nearly  as 
far  to  try  at  another  saw-mill  to  engage  flooring.  The  trouble  of 
building  here  is  greater  than  people  at  the  East  can  well  under- 
stand. Everybody  is  engaged  and  driven  in  their  own  work,  in 
preparation  for  the  winter.  The  saw-mills  are  pressed  with  orders. 
If  the  season  should  be  as  favorable  for  building  as  it  was  last 
year,  we  may  see  our  walls  up  and  covered  before  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary.    I  fear  this  will  not  be. 

'*  You  will  hear  much  of  the  excitement  here  prevailing  in  re- 
gard to  the  prospects  of  freedom  in  this  Territory.  Our  hopes  are 
growing  brighter.  The  number  of  those  opposed  to  slavery  is 
larger  than  we  dared  to  expect,  and  it  includes  some  slaveholden 
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u    Ye^teTday  I  heard  one  mtiif  a  Blaveholder  from 

lectare  with  great  solemn  it  j  that  he  should  oppose  all 

sstablish  slavery,    *  Negro  slavery/  naid  he,  '  has  been 

oe  had  eooogh  to  me*    I  will  Dot  permit,  so  far  as  my 

^oes,  its  exteTiaion.^    How  mtjch  we  need  the  words  of 

till  the  tempest  of  human  pa^lon,  ^od  enable  men  to 

I  putience,  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  kindly  feelings         *, 

\j^  — ^tofinflrerancldoeoarageouslyforiherighl.truaung 

whose  omnipotence  tliere  is  a  sure  victory  at  last  for  | 


If' 


ite  again  writes,  October  27 :  — 

ny  constant  desire  and  prayer  to  do  something  for  the 
)ur  religious  character,  to  make  our  body  felt  at  this 

post  as  a  spiritual  power,  under  the  great  Head  of  the 
r  tlie  regeneration  of  the  world.  I  am  oppressed  at 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  my  undertaking.  Such  are 
s,  as  I  read  the  words  of  encouragement  and  commen- 
ich  reach  me  by  almost  every  mail  from  friends  at  the 
would  be  pleasant  to  feel  that  I  had  done  anything  to 
)raise.  But  as  yet  my  work  is  all  prospective.  I  thank 
e  fair  prospect,  and  take  heart  while  I  trust  that  my 
for  the  work  may  be  of  Him.     It  is  a  glorious  oppor- 

is  given  me.     I  rejoice  with  trembling  before  it,  and 
issurance  which  you  and  others  are  giving  me  of  the 
;  ana  fervent  prayers  of  a  large  company  in  our  house- 
ih. 
men  have  commenced  on  the  church,  literally  breaking 

the  foundations.     The  masons  will  be  ready  to  begin  I 
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closing  land,  and  other  engagementi  absolutely  neoeaaaiy  fin  t 
home  merely  decent  and  comfortable.  Everybody  b  io  the  nm 
necessity  at  once,  and  cannot  therefore  get  neighborsy  though  vm 
so  well  disposed,  to  render  help.  Add  to  all,  every  one  it  ia 
want  of  funds,  finding  many  unexpected  expenses  in  moving  bite 
and  making  a  new  home.  The  men  of  substance  are  just  asw 
least  able  to  contribute  either  of  their  time  or  money,  and  then 
are  many  deeply  interested  who  will  be  utterly  unable  to  do  anj* 
thing  for  our  cause  for  some  weeks,  if  not  months  to  come,  wbif 
yet  will  ultimately  become  liberal  supporters  of  our  worship." 

Under  date  of  November  4,  Mr.  Nute  writes :  — 

**  It  is  getting  to  be  a  habit  with  me  to  write  you  once  a  week, 
so  that  I  may  keep  on  afler  I  am  all  run  out,  and  have  nothing  left 
to  say.  Last  evening  your  kind  word  of  the  18th  instant  wis 
received,  and  a  long  epistle  from  Mr.  Whitman,  with  report  of 
progress  and  prospects.  He  informs  me  that  he  is  to  superintend 
the  building,  and  will  be  here  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks 
from  this,  at  which  I  greatly  rejoice.  The  perplexity  and  lab(» 
of  getting  up  such  a  building  is  too  much  for  your  missionary  to 
undertake.  I  could  spend  all  my  time  about  it  profitably.  Every- 
body is  head  and  ears  in  business  of  their  own,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral scramble  for  building  materials,  workmen,  &c.  The  exca- 
vation is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  finished,  and  will  cost  from  $  100 
to  $  120.  I  made  the  best  bargain  I  could,  viz.  35  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  and  the  pay  must  come  as  soon  as  th#work  is  done. 
I  will  advance  it  from  the  $  400  you  sent  me.  I  advanced  $  75  to 
the  lessee  of  one  of  the  saw-mills,  for  which  he  signed  a  contract 
to  get  out  3,000  feet  of  best  black-wahiut  lumber,  and  all  the  floor- 
joists,  viz.  300,  13  feet  long,  10  X  12  in.  But  in  order  to  get 
this  contract  fulfilled,  it  will  be  necessary  that  some  one  should  be 
at  the  mill  every  day,  and  most  of  the  time.  It  i^  a  lamentable  state 
of  things,  but  so  it  is.  My  house  in  town  yet  awaits  the  boards 
for  roof  and  flooring,  though  I  had  the  promise  of  two  men  three 
months  ago  that  it  should  be  sawed  out  in  one  week,  and  then 
renewed  from  week  to  week  down  to  the  present  time.  Men  go 
in  with  great  logs,  and  watch  their  chance  to  get  them  rolled  to 
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(Ifte  mill*  Bo  you  understand  lugg:infjT  not  politkal  log-rolling, 
but  the  tnanagement  of  logs  that  weigh  from  5CK)  pounds  to  a 
|jto^  —  yes,  3  tons.  1  have  worked  at  it  some  here.  I  had  a  log 
pt  o&k  18  reel  long,  3  feet  in  diameter  ai  the  but,  hauled  to  the 
^Hl  to  be  sawed  into  joists  formj  floors,  and  fox  railere ;  the  saw- 
hg  was  promised  to  be  done  in  two  days,  but  there  it  laid  for  a 
veek;  then  I  was  told,  if  1  would  get  it  rolled  into  a  certain  place, 
*  it  shonld  be  sawed  to-morrow.*  This  I  did,  with  the  aid  of  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  thete  il  lay  another  week.  Then  it  must  be 
hauled  a  little  ahead ;  that  done,  aerera!  }arger  logs  were  placed 
11  on  the  top  of  it,  and  '  thej  must  be  sawed  before  we  can  get  at 
P  It ' ;  and  so  three  weeks  more.  After  at  least  'teti  viaits  to  the 
rniil^  two  rnjles  distant,  and  at  least  one  daj'S  ivork  there,  the 

I  log  was  sawed  ;  and  then  I  was  obliged  to  team  it  myself,  and 
lay  dow^n  the  joists  and  lay  up  the  rafters,  or  they  might  not 
hare  been  done  to  this  time.  ..... 
**  It  ii  Sunday,  We  are  having  a  cold,  driving  rain-storm. 
The  water  cornea  in  on  the  side  toward  the  wind,  and  runs  across 
the  tloor  until  it  finds  a  crack  ihrongh  which  to  reach  ihe  ground. 
It  rnna  down  the  rnsty  stove-pipe,  which  is  stuck  out  of  the  roof, 
and  across  the  stove,  to  swell  the  currents  on  the  floor*  The  walls 
crack  and  tremble  in  the  wind^  as  though  ihe  house  had  caught  the 
prevailing  disorder  and  waa  having  a  *  right  smart  chance  of  the 
shakes.'  The  canvas  with  which  part  of  the  roof  is  covered 
flaps  and  snaps  as  though  determined  and  "desperate  to  get  away 
and  leave  us  entirely  open  to  the  siorm,  I  have  been  at  work  for 
hours  filling  the  huge  openings  under  the  roof  and  around  windows 
and  door  with  all  the  spare  garments,  rags,  &c.  that  can  be  mus- 
tered for  the  purpose.  A  few  days'  work  would  put  us  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  security  against  the  cold  and  wet ;  but  a  few  hours  in 
each  week  is  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  the  w  ork 
for  some  time.  The  sickness  yet  prevails.  Whole  families  are 
down  together.  Fever  and  ague,  with  bilious  and  typhoid  fevers  ; 
but  the  fatality  has  been  less  of  late  than  it  was  for  the  two  or 

three  months  previous 

'*  The  violence  of  the  storm  put  a  stop  to  my  writing  for  the 
rest  of  the  day;  canvas  roof  blew  off,  water  came  in  in  torrents, 
-25» 
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wood  all  wet,  and  but  a  dry  comer  in  the  house  to  retiMl  te. 
It  is  now  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  storm  has  abated.  It  wua 
regular  tornado  for  &7e  or  six  hours,  and  tUI  wind  is  higher  now 
than  I  seldom  hsTe  seen  it  in  Massachusetts.  Nothing  is  doae 
by  halTesJ  here.  But  '  whatsoever  you  do,  do  it  with  all  year 
might,'  is  the  order  of  the  weather.  I  desire  and  pray  to  birs 
grace  to  act  on  the  same  order  in  the  great  work  for  whifih  I 
have  come  out  into  this  wilderness.    Help  me  in  t^  prayer. 

"  Yours  fraternally, 

"  E.   NUTE." 

In  concluding  these  extracts  from  Mr.  Nute^s  letters, 
it  may  be  added,  that  these  representations  of  the  extent 
to  which  every  man  in  Lawrence  is  necessarily  engrossed  < 
with  his  own  personal  necessities  led  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  to  secure  a  superintendent  of  the 
erection  of  the  church.  A  wide  circle  of  our  friends  in 
New  England  have  beedme  acquainted  with  Mr.-E.  B. 
Whitman,  and  have  seen  the  good  sense,  practical  skill, 
and  high  character  which  he  has  brought  to  the  work  of 
raising  funds  for  the  Kanzas  church.  As  Mr.  Whitman 
proposed  to  pass  the  winter  in  Lawrence,  and  his  other 
engagements  admitted  of  his  giving  his  own  personal  at- 
tention to  the  erection  of  the  church,  the  Committee 
deemed  themselves  fortunate  in  securing  his  services  for 
this  end.  For  a  small  remuneration,  Mr.  Whitman  is  to 
act  as  the  agent  of  the  Association,  conferring  with  the 
Trustees  of  the  Society,  making  contracts,  overseeing 
the  work,  satisfying  himself  that  it  is  done  in  an  econom- 
ical and  thorough  manner,  and  effecting  payments, —  thus 
relieving  Mr.  Nute  from  a  pressure  of  out-of-door  engage- 
ments, and  securing  a  watchful  and  thorough  execution  of 
our  plans.  This  step  was  believed  to  be  one  of  great  im- 
portance. We  doubt  not  our  friends  in  Kanzas  will  regard 
it  as  another  proof  of  our  interest  in  their  condition,  while 
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it  gives  a  security  to  those  who  have  contributed  money 
m  New  England  that  their  charities  will  not  be  injudiciously 
klppropFiated. 

Bey.  Petee  Betcs. 

From  OUT  faithful  and  devoted  colporteur  in  Ohio,  who 

gives  ihe  whole  of  his  time  to  our  service,  and  who  has 

been  instructed,  not  merely  to  sell  books,  but,  in  visiting 

fiom  house  to  house,  to  supply  gratuitously  copies  of  the 

criptures,  and  offer  religious  instruction,  we  have  received 

Btters  since  the  last  Quarterly  Journal,  from  which  we  shall 

*  quote  a  few  lines :  — 

*'  I  think  the  prospect  i&  fait  that  I  shall  sell  more  hooks  during 
ihm  year  than  I  have  ever  before  ao!d  in  two  yeara.  The  three 
boxes  of  books  you  forwarded  lo  me  came  safely  to  band.  But 
as  I  had  no  place  where  to  put  ibem^  I  have  got  an  old  tailroad 
car  fitted  op  for  a  book- room.  Up  to  this  date  (October  13)  I 
have  sold  seventy-eight  mis  of  Chanmog^s  Complete  Works,  and 
twenty-two  seta  of  his  Memoirs,  besides  many  other  books*" 

Having  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Ohio  de- 
siring tliat  some  of  our  books  might  be  sent  to  him,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  after  supplying  the  books  as 
desired,  wrote  to  Mr.  Betch,  asking  him  to  call  upon  this 
gentleman  in  case  he  should  visit  the  neighborhood,  to 
converse  with  the  inquirer  after  truth,  and  supply  him 
with  other  works.     Mr.  Betch  writes  back  as  follows  :  — 

*'  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  man  to  whom  you  direct  me, 
and  I  shall  most  gladly  seek  an  interview  with  him.  He  is  a 
merchant,  and  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  I  succeeded  in  selling 
him  a  set  of  Dr.  Channing's  Works  ;  but  I  had  to  take  part  store- 
pay,  or  the  bargain  would  not  have  been  made.  He  only  wanted 
to  read  the  Treatise  on  Slavery.  At  that  time  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Close-Communion  Baptists,  and  a  strong  Trinitarian.   About 
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a  year  afler,  I  called  on  him  again,  when  he  bon^ht  seTenl  Uni- 
tvian  books  of  me,  but  I  was  not  asked  to  take  store-pay.  He 
paid  me  all  in  money,  without  asking  me  to  take  less,  and  helped 
me  to  sell  six  or  seven  sets  of  Channing's  Works  besides.  Nov 
it  seems  he  is  in  correspondence  with  you. 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  called  on  a  physician  in  a  certain  TillagB, 
to  whom  some  time  before  I  had  sold  a  set  of  Channing's  Wodu. 
He  said :  '  I  am  glad  you  have  come  with  more  of  those  boob. 
I  want  another  copy  for  a  friend  who  has  been  an  infidel,  but 
having  read  a  portion  of  Channing,  earnestly  longs  to  own  a  copj 
himself.- 

<*  Three  weeks  ago  I  stayed  all  night  with  a  man  to  whom  I 
had  sold  Channing's  Works  at  some  previous  time.  This  mas , 
had  been  an  admirer  of  Tom  Paine,  and  other  infidel  writiogi. 
He  told  me  he  thought  Channing's  Evidences  of  Christianity  the 
best  work  on  that  subject  he  had  ever  read,  and  he  helped  me 
sell  two  sets  of  Channing's  Works,  and  two  of  the  Memoin, 
among  his  neighbors. 

<*  You  see  from  these  few  cases,  taken  from  many  which  I 
could  send  you,  that  our  books  not  only  convert  men  from  false 
views  of  the  Gospel,  but  they  give  a  stable  faith  to  unbelievers; 
and  to  tffose  who  deny  Jesus  and  wander  in  darkness  they  give 
light,  convincing  them  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Grod. 

*'  Please  send  me  at  once  one  hundred  sets  of  Channing's 
Works  and  Memoirs ;  and  believe  me  your  friend  and  servant  in 
the  Lord." 

Rev.  William  Roberts. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  dated 
Madras,  September  14, 1855.  In  this  be  returns  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  American  Unitarian  Association  for 
the  donation  of  two  hundred  dollars  in  aid  of  his  humble 
but  devoted  missionary  labors.  The  money,  forwarded 
through  the  care  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association,  had  been  received.     Mr.  Roberts  had  also 
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reoeiTed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dall  at  Calcutta,  announcing 
Ilk  inability  to  visit  Madras,  in  consequence  of  the  press- 
ing demand  for  his  services  in  the  former  place.  Great 
mgiet  10  expressed  by  Mr.  Roberts  that  his  eyes  are 
not  at  cmce  to  see  an  American  missionary,  and  he  pleads 
that  another  man  may  be  sent  out  by  our  Association, 
vfao,  making  his  head-quarters  at  Madras,  shall  have  the 
care  of  half  a  dozen  small  congregations  of  Unitarian 
CShristians  within  a  few  miles  of  that  city.  By  a  reference 
to  the  *^  Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,''  in  this  • 
Journal,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  vote  was  passed,  October  15, 
^establishing  a  second  missionaiy  station  in  India ;  but  the 
Committee  on  Missions,  to  whom  this  subject  was  referred, 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  procuring  the  services  of  a 
second  missionary  to  that  land. 

Mr.  Boberts  asks  for  aid  in  printing  a  Tamil  Spelling- 
Book,  which  he  has  compiled  and  arranged  from  the  writings 
of  his  father.  It  contains,  he  says, ''  reading  lessons,  Scrip- 
ture histories,  catechism  hymns,  multiplication  table,  &c. 
I  have  written  about  this  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association.  The  number  of  pupils  at  present  who  would 
use  this  book  is  one  hundred  and  fiAy."  Mr.  Roberta  is  in 
part  supported  by  our  friends  in  England,  whft  give  him  a 
small  salary  of  about  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and 
he  hopes  we  may  be  able  to  add  something  to  this  scanty 
allowance.  It  has  given  us  sincere  pleasure  to  receive  this 
communication  from  Madras.  The  Secretary  was  directed 
to  reply  to  it,  expressing  the  fraternal  affection  of  tfie 
Committee,  and  to  assure  our  brethren  that  we  should 
make  immediate  inquiries  with  reference  to  supplying  the 
wants  which  he  felt.  Perhaps,  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Association,  we  may  be  able  to  send 
out  a  new  laborer  to  India,  who  may  be  the  bearer  of 
tokens  of  our  regard. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS.  ■ 

.J 

The  British  Essayists;  with  Prefaces,  Historical  and  Biografk^ 
ical.  Vols.  L-IV.,  containing  The  Taller.  Boston:  litUe, 
Brown,  &  Co.     1855. 

It  b  the  design  of  the  publishers  to  have  these  Tolamee  foW 
lowed  by  others,  containing  the  Spectator,  Guardian,  Rambler, 
Adventurer,  World,  Connq^eur,  Idler,  Mirror,  Lounger,  Obser?- 
er,  and  Looker-On.  This  comprises  the  entire  series  of  remark- 
able papers  which  were  first  published  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  and  constitute  the  most  genial  and  instructive  por- 
tions of  English  literature.  They  will  number  thirty-eight  vol- 
umes, very  neatly  bound,  illastrated  with  steel  engravings ;  they 
will  be  of  a  size  the  most  convenient  for  use,  and  uniform  with 
the  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  published  by  the  same  house. 

We  happen  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  good  editions  of  these  Essays  for  public  or 
private  libraries.  Of  the  Spectator,  for  example,  the  only  edition 
usually  found  in  bookstores  is  a  heavy,  awkward  octavo ;  and 
not  even  the  great  attraction  of  the  work  can  induce  a  reader 
to  hold  it  in  his  hands  beyond  a  single  paper.  Within  a  few 
months  we  heard  a  gentleman,  distinguished  in  literary  walks, 
express  his  regret  that  a  generation  was  now  growing  up  almost 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  classics  of  our  language.  "  How  many 
young  persons,"  said  he,  '*  now  read  Addison,  Steele,  and 
Goldsmith  ?  These  standard  writers  are  pushed  aside  for  many 
ephemeral  and  mawkish  productions  of  the  present  day,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public^taste,  and  the  corruption  of  the  English 
tongue."  We  are  sure  that  thousands,  beside  our  friend,  will 
welcome  this  attempt  to  introduce  these  authors  anew  into  our 
parlors.  Their  pictures  of  pure  and  quiet  life,  their  sly  humor, 
their  genial  wisdom,  their  generous  and  liberal  spirit,  may  give  a 
benediction  to  countless  family  circles.  By  placing  in  the  hands 
of  the  young  the  best  models  of  English  composition,  they  may 
do  much  to  bring  back  a  simple  and  idiomatic  style  of  writing. 
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pSfEgtaph  from  A{tdi&oti,  cotitraated  with  a  paragraph  from  the 

eI  esaay  of  one  of  oar  popular  writers^  will  show  what  long 

'onJa^  and  odd  turns  of  expression  ^  and  inrolred  mystifications  of 

ooajmonplace  ihought,  are  now  io  vogno.     No  niodorn  authort 

believe  1  has  imitated  so  Buccesafully  as  Washington  Irving  the 

ieltoqoial  ease,  the  simpHcity  of  diction,  the  admir&bk  choice  of 

»ords,  always  exactly  pal  to  the  subject,  of  these  elder  writers  ; 

Itid  the  publication  of  these  volumes  may  lend  others  lo  follow  the 
ell-known  advice,  which  we  are  sere  he  ha^  followed,  —  **  Give 

jenr  days  and  nights  to  Addison/'  The  puhlishera  jxte  rendering 
invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  good  letters - 

]biracU  from  the  Diar^  and  C^rresp&nd^ncs  of  tht  late  Amos 
I     XflWTCTifi.     Edited  by  his  Son,  WiixtAM  R.  LAWitESJCEj  M.  D. 
Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1855. 

A  GOOD  man's  life  is  to  be  prolonged,  and  his  influence  per- 
petuated, by  this  splendid  volume  ;  nor  did  the  tens  of  thousands 
he  every  year  bestowed  in  charity  approach  in  value  the  high 
aims  and  generous  aspirations  which  this  book  will  silently  kindle 
in  an  uncounted  multitude  of  minds.  Amos  Lawrence's  benefi- 
cent action  is  wider  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  best  period  of  his 
life.  Who  can  measure  its  worth,  as  furnishing  an  exhibition  of 
Christian  character  around  which  believers  of  all  names  may  gather 
to  pay  theii^  homage,  while  they  feel  that,  though  they  may  dis- 
pute ever  so  much  about  creeds  and  dogmas,  here  is  Christian 
principle  which  no  man  can  question,  here  is  a  love  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  which  no  one  can  doubt.  Few  facts  have  of  late 
been  more  gratifying  than  the  purchase  of  copies  of  this  work,  by 
the  heads  of  mercantile  houses,  in  order  to  supply  every  young 
man  in  their  employ.  Would  that  it  were  placed  in  the  library  of 
every  young  man  in  the  land,  —  a  voice  pleading  with  him  for  a 
pure  life,  faithfulness  in  business,  and  a  consecration  of  all  on  the 
altar  of  human  good.  We  hope  that,  in  due  time,  the  life  of  the 
brother,  who  has  since  followed  him  in  his  departure,  will  be 
given,  in  the  same  rich  style,  to  the  public.  They  were  unlike 
in  their  tastes  and  ways  of  action.     One  delighted  in  daily  acts  of 


fke  «Aer  Magkl  to  ke  onfiil  by  a  few  boU 
sCrolEes,sadoDm'lsfeKde.  Tfc>  f  w  imj  of  the  fonner,  perhaps, 
makes  a  muoger  appeal  to  piiaft  sjaipathies  and  senstbilities'; 
but  a  haodred  jeais  heace  it  viD  ael  be  doubled  that  the  latter 
made  far  the  larger  eontributkm  to  tin  commoo  good.  Thankiiig 
God  for  both  of  these  eminent  aad  shining  examples  of  Christian 
iaithfalnesB,  we'  hope  that  the  Irres  of  both  will  be  spread  wide 
before  the  whole  commonitj,  teaching  joong  men  the  tme  path 
of  saccess,  and  teaching  rich  men  the  right  nse  of  wealth. 


A  Pronouncings  Explanatory ,  and  ^fnonymoms  Dktiouary  of  tit 
English  Language;  with,  1.  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Proper  Names;  2.  Pronunciation  of  Sariptun  Proper 
Nomas;  3.  Common  Christian  Names^trithihar  Signification; 
4 .  Pronunciation  of  Modem  Geographical  Names  ;  5.  Aibrevia- 
lions  used  in  Writing  and  Printing;  6.  Phrases  and  Quotations 
in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish;  7.  77^  Principal 
Deities  and  Heroes  in  Greek  and  Roman  Fabulous  History. 
By  Joseph  £.  Worcester,  LL.  D.  Boston :  Hickling,  Swan, 
Si  Brown.     1855. 

We  have  copied  in  full  this  long  title-page,  that  it  might  be 
seen  how  much  this  book  contains.  Yet  it  is  in  a  conyenient 
octavo  form,  of  only  ^le  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  and  is  called 
an  Academic  Edition.  Beyond  all  comparison  it  is  the«[iost  nseful 
Dictionary  for  academic  use  with  which  we  are  aeqaainted.  It 
brings  together  information  that  can  nowhere  else  be  fonnd,  except 
by  consulting  half  a  dozen  heavy  volumes.  A  feature  of  the 
book,  which  makes  it  peculiarly  valuable  to  every  literary  man,  is 
the  admirable  incorporation  into  the  Dictionary  of  the  principal 
contents  of  such  a  work  as  Crabb^s  Synonymes.  The  collection 
of  phrases  and  quotations  from  foreign  languages  is  unusnally 
full,  and  is  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  The  well-known  pains- 
taking accuracy  of  the  author  insures  thoroughness  on  every 
page,  and  the  paper  and  binding  show  that  the  work  is  got  up  for 
use.  We  regard  it  as  an  invaluable  help,  and  believe  it  will  soon 
be  the  dictionary  in  all  our  higher  schools. 
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jMfTB  Iff  o  Y^mig  Physician  jusf  entering  upon  Prax^ke.    By 
I     Jamcs  Jaci30N,  M*D*,  LL.D.     Boston;  PhillijMy  Sainpson, 
iL  Co.     1855. 

I 

I  We  need  nol  sajr  thil  \Ms  book  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  alt 
liedical  students  I  who  wjH  count  it  a  rare  privilege  to  enjoy  tlie 
laalxuclion  of  one  who  has  had  the  long  expeiienee,  the  success- 
fa\  praclico,  the  high  charncler,  and  honored  position  ^  of  the 
sathor.  It  la  more  to  our  purpose  Jo  add^  that  few  book^  will 
iflbrd  more  pleasure  or  prolit  to  the  general  reader^  who  will  find 
'bimself  drawn  on  page  after  page,  till  be  has  read  e%'ery  word, 
tdmidng  alike  the  cloee  obseiTation,  the  lare  caution,  the  broad 
wisdom,  the  beneTolent  temper^  and  re  re  rent  spirit  of  this  Nestor 
«f  phyaicians.  There  are  many  in  other  profess iotii  who  might 
profit  by  the  experiment  which  he  and  his  friend,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Warren,  tried,  an  account  of  which  is  so  pleasantly  narrated  in 
the  Dedication.  A  dozen  pages  of  the  Introduction,  in  which 
the  medical  art  is  compared  to  the  art  of  navigation,  constitute  a 
preservative  against  quackery  which  may  be  recommended  to 
some  clerical  readers.  The  book  abounds  with  practical  sugges- 
tions of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  man  of  sedentary  habits, 
and  to  every  head  of  a  family. 

Sermons:  chief y  Occasional  By  Charles  Lowell,  Senior 
Minister  of  the  West  Church,  Boston.  Boston  ;  Ticknor  <fe 
Fields.     1855. 

This  second  volume  of  Dr.  Lowell's  sermons  gathers  up  those 
occasional  discourses  which  were  printed  during  his  ministry,  the 
larger  part  having  been  delivered  at  ordinations.  In  this  form 
they  will  be  valued  in  many  places  where  they  were  first  heard, 
and  those  who  remember  their  earnest  spirit,  their  practical  aim, 
and  their  large-hearted  charity,  will  be  glad  to  possess  them  in  so 
fair  a  volume.  An  engraving  of  their  venerated  author  sets  before 
us  the  striking  features  and  piercing  eye  which  always  arrested 
attention,  and  helps  us  to  recall  the  tones  of  a  voice  whose  im- 
pressive power  was  rarely  equalled. 
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In  a  note  to  one  of  his  occasional  sermons,  Dr.  Lowell 
an  instructive  anecdote,  which  we  repeat  in  his  own  words  :*- 

"  Though  the  ministers  of  Boston  stood  aloof  from  Br.  liij- 
hew  [the  second  pastor  of  the  West  Church,  who  died  July  9, 
1766],  yet  I  have  been  told  they  did  not  neglect  him  in  his  sick- 
ness, and  had  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  his  recovery.  It  is 
said  that  Dr.  Sewall  [of  the  Old  South  Church]  was  requested, 
when  he  visited  him,  to  question  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Trit- 
ity,  which  he  was  supposed^^  disbelieve ;  but  that  he  found  him 
in  such  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  he  forgot  his  errand,  or  did  not 
think  it  important  to  fulfil  it.  On  being  asked  if  he  said  anything 
about  it  in  his  interview,  he  replied,  '  O,  no,  no;  I  believe  be 
loves  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  dearly.'  " 

Dr.  Low^  adds,  in  another  place,  "  his  belief  in  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead  is  unquestionable."  Happy  will  it  be  if  we  can  rs- 
turn  to  the  practice  of  our  fathers  in  the  ministry,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  make  only  this  the  prime  requisite  of  Christiia 
character,  and  preparation  for  heaven,  that  we  '*  love  the  Loid 
Jesus  Christ  dearly." 


Earli/  Religious  Education,  considered  as  the  Divinely  Appoifded 
Way  to  the  Regenerate  Life,  '  By  William  G.  Eliot.  Boston: 
Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.     1855. 

Dr.  Eliot's  book  is  a  small  16mo  of  128  pages,  containing  six 
chapters,  on  the  Regenerate  Life^  Religious  Instruction^  The 
Parent's  Duty,  School  Education,  Tlie  Divine  Method,  and  Paren- 
tal Responsibility.  He  writes  under  the  conviction,  which  all 
thoughtful  pastors  soon  reach,  that  the  family  may  be  made  the 
most  effectual  religious  institution,  and  that  the  great  work  is  to 
surround  this  primary  Christian  Church  with  influences  which 
shall  tend  to  spiritual  regeneration.  The  author's  simplicity  of 
diction  and  transparency  of  style,  his  practical  wisdom  and 
direct  and  affectionate  address,  are  well  known  to  our  readers, 
who,  on  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  book,  will  wish  that  its 
weighty  and  impressive  words  were  in  every  household  in  the 
land. 


\ 
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nd\  or  the  Proximate  ^gns  of  ihe  C^ouof  thU  Dispensation , 
Rev.  John  CtiMMJKo,  D,  D„     Boflton  i  John  P,  Jewstt  i^ 
1855. 

Time  of  the  End^"  a  Pn^hciic  Period,  developing^  as  pre- 
rf,  an  Increase  of  Knofj&ledge  rtspeciing  the  Prophecies  and 
ods  thai  forettU  ihc  End.  By  A  Congrecatjonalist. 
©n :  John  P,  Jewell  &  Co,     1855. 

sre  indebted  for  this  generous  supply  of  Millenamn  litera- 
a  raoat  indaatTioua  publishing  house,  aod  are  duly  grateful 
se  helps  in  investigiating^  the  aubjeet  faete  discussed,  Br, 
ing  say®  :  **  If  1  want  lo  aee  prophecy  rushing  into  perforxn- 
take  up  one  of  the  morning  tiewspupe/St  Bud  I  read  there 
e  now  doing  on,  — the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.**  Accord- 
18  treats  us  to  long  extracts  from  a  variety  of  London 
ipers,  recording  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  lightnings,  which, 
IT  with  The  Drying  up  of  the  Euphrates,  The  Budding  of  the 
:c,  The  Consumption  of  Babylon,  and  The  Russian  and 
T7i  Confederacy,  demonstrate  the  proximate  end  of  this  Dis- 
ion.  '' A  Congregationalist"  does  not  rest  satisfied  with 
considerations.  He  goes  more  minutely  into  the  subject, 
'cs  us  an  "  Apocalyptic  seven-sealed  scroll,  written  within 
thout,"  a  yard  long,  with  all  the  events  of  history  from 
•th  of  Christ  to  the  present  time,  nicely  arranged  between 
1  black  lines,  and  colored  with  red  and  yellow  tints.  On 
lart  any  man  who  has  eyes  may  see  **our  present  position 
prophetic  calendar."  If  this  does  not  satisfy  him,  he  may 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  the  testimony  of  **One  Huri- 
►^itnesscs  "  who  have  thought  they  have  seen  clean  through 
big  horn  and  the  little  horn,"  whose  words  are  followed  by 
ong  declarations  of  Presidei^  Lord,  that  everything  in  the 
is  fast  proceeding  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  destruction  of 
iL's  must  be  at  hand. 

suppose  there  must  be  a  wide  call  for  books  of  this  kind, 
ley  would  not  appear  in  such  rapid  succession,  and  run 
h  several  editions.  They  are  one  crop  of  prevalent  views 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  open  and  blank 
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infidelity  is  another.  The  utter  piostrmtioii  of  all  le«OMif  li» 
tory,  all  intimations  of  science,  all  exercise  of  one's  own 
tion  and  judgment,  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  Scriptme, 
obscure  and  doubtful  besides,  most  lead,  in  the  end, — hknik 
end  we  hope,  —  to  a  more  intelligent  comprehensioa  cf  ths  tree 
office  of  the  written  word ;  at  any  rate,  it  shows  the  need  oC  the 
circulation  of  a  literature  which  does  not  array  religion  aguart 
history,  science,  and  common  sense. 

The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual,    By  Pbtcb  fiATn, 
M.  A.    Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1855. 

Before  reading  this  hook,  we  saw  several  highly  oomplimeotiiy 
notices  of  its  spirited  biographical  sketches;  bni  neither  hm 
these  notices,  nor  from  the  title  of  the  book  itself,  .did  we  reeeni 
a  clear  idea  of  its  leading  purpose.  The  truth  is,  the  work  ii 
badly  arranged.  It  is  not  made.  It  should  have  been  kept  till  t 
chrystallization  had  taken  place.  If  its  materials  had  been  cast  ii 
some  other  form,  with  a  title  indicative  of  the  animui  of  the  booki 
and  with  an  orderly  arrangement  of  its  topics,  much  additiooti 
interest  and  power  would  have  been  given  to  a  very  able  and  sug- 
gestive work.  Mr.  Bayne  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  genius  of 
Carlyle;  but  he  holds  that  an  earnest,  devoted,  and  self-sacii- 
ficing  character  is  the  product  of  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  Ohris* 
tianity,  —  a  proposition  which  he  attempts  to  substantiate  by  the 
biographies  of  Howard,  Wilberforce,  Budgett,  Foster,  Arnold, 
and  Chalmers,  represented  after  the  style  and  modes  of  thought 
of  "  the  greatest  biographic  writer  that  ever  lived."  The  biog- 
raphies are  well  written,  with  none  of  the  faults  of  the  vmter  so 
much  admired.  If  the  preference  for  Calvinistic  Christianity  ex- 
cludes any  other  form  of  th^  Gospel,  we  hope  the  author  will 
read  the  Diary  of  Amos  Lawrence,  which  may  well  stand  by  the 
side  of  that  of  Samuel  Budgett.  The  general  drift  of  the  work 
seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  right  direction,  —  to  show  that  there  is 
no  alliance  between  solidity  of  intellect,  philanthropy,  and  an 
improved  social  life,  on  the  one  side,  and  deistical,  pantheistical, 
or  soeptical  speculations  on  the  other,  but  that  the  bravest  and 
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Hy^  have  been  the  fruit  of  Chmtian  faith.  The  reader  will 
find  its  spirit  generous  and  hopeful,  and  will  derive  pleasure  and 
iBStmetion  from  its  perusal. 

The  Mystic,  and    Other  Poems.    By  Pbujp   Jamxs  Bailit. 
Boston:  Hcknoj^^  Fields.     1855. 

Two  other  short  poems,  entitled,  ''  A  Spiritual  Legend,"  and 
**  A  Fairy  Tale,"  are  added  to  that  which  gives  a  name  to  the 
book.  Their  author  first  became  known  as  a  poet  by  the  publica- 
tion of  *'  Festus,"  a  work,  we.  believe,  which  found  a  circle  of 
admirers.  We  suppose  the  same  cirde  will  welcome  these  new 
firnits  of  Mr.  Bailey's  pra,  and  will  feel  grateful  for  the  neat  style 
in  which  this  little  volume  is  offered  to  the  public. 

» 
A  North  Side  View  of  Slavery.     The  Refugee^  or  the  Narratives 
of  Fugitives  Slaves  in  Canada.    Related  by   Themselves.    By 
Benjamin  Drbw.      Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1855. 

Ths  author  visited  fourteen  towns  in  Canada  West,  and  ob- 
tained the  history  of  colored  Canadians  from  their  own  lips.  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  narratives  are  given  in  these  pages.  Of 
course  many  of  them  are  short,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
general  character  of  their  details.  Any  predetermination  to  allow 
a  vnde  margin  for  a  natural  wish  to  make  a  strong  story  is  gradu- 
ally overcome  by  the  minuteness  and  air  of  truthfulness  that  per- 
vades the  bleeding  record ;  and  in  the  number  of  exciting  adven- 
tures, and  hair-breadth  escapes,  the  reader  will  be  reminded  of 
the  saying,  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  The  chief  value  of 
the  book  consiBts  in  the  full  information  it  gives  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  colored  population  in  Canada. 

The  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  in  the  Last  Hundred  Years. 
By  Thomas  F.  Curtis.    Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1855. 

Ths  principles  referred  to  are  such  as  these:  Dreedom  of 
Conscience  and  Separation  of.  Onaxih  and  State;  A  converted 
26  • 
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Cfmrch'Membership ;  Sacraments  inoperatim  uUkaia  Ckmm  mi 
FaUh;  Believers  the  only  Scriptural  SuijecU  of  Baptism; 
sum  ahoays  the  Baptism  of  the  New  Testament;  LrfasU 
Injurious;  Open  Communion  Unwise  and  Injurious.  T9  Aaw 
the  progress  of  these  Principles,  statistics  are  giTen,  fkosvUdi 
we  learn  that  in  1792  there  was  but  one  Baptist  commaBient  ia 
the  United  States  to  eyery  fifty-six  inhabitlftts,  whOe  in.  IBM 
there  was  one  to  every  thirty  inhabitants.  The  Baptists  have  imi 
than  one  quarter  of  the  whole  church  acoommodatioii  in  tlN 
United  States.  The  gradual  decline  of  infont  baptism  is  Tsry  ds- 
cided.  <*  Last  year  there  were  seventy  Congregational  cfanr^ai 
in  New  Hampshire  that  reported  no  infant  baptism.  This  yen 
ninety-six  churches,  or  about  one  half  in  the  State,  lepoit  nooa." 
"  More  than  twelve  infants  are  bom  to  one  baptised,  by  all  ds> 
nominations  the  country  through."  A  large  part  of  this  book  11 
devoted  to  an  attempt  to  refute  the  positions  taken  by  Dr.  Badi- 
nell,  in  his  Christian  Nurture.  The  entire  work  is  written  with 
ability,  and  with  unfailing  good  temper.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  force  of  its  statistics,  we  can  name  a  much  better 
progress  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  than  any  here  spoken  of.  It  is  a  progress  ia  an  en- 
lightened and  generous  liberality,  which  is  worth  more  than  aoy 
array  of  numerical  increase. 

Patriarchy;. or  the  Family,  its  Constitution  and  Probation.    By 
John  Harris,  D.D.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1855. 

We  know  no  other  book  in  our  language  which  goes  so  fully 
into  all  topics  connected  with  that  divine  institution,  the  Fam- 
ily, —  its  origin,  history,  uses  in  the  economy  of  human  life,— its 
duties,  responsibilities,  fitness  to  our  nature  and  needs.  We 
should  have  liked  it  better,  if  it  had  devoted  less  space  to  the 
patriarchal  state,  the  obscure  records  of  which  we  are  not  sure 
it  always  rightly  interprets.  Many  capital  hints  this  book  will 
give  for  a  couvse  of  lectures  or  sermons  on  the  Family. 
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tricai  Pieces,  Translated  and  Original.      Bj  N»  L*  Froth- 
iCHAJi,     Bo^onr  Ofosbjf  Nichols^  U  Cq.     1965. 

Po  a  wide  circle  of  readers^  a  gratefd  seirice  has  been  rendered 
^  gmthenng  up  ths  seatlered  productions  of  a  polished  pen.  We 
,  them  with  only  this  regret,  tbat  a  writer  of  one  of  the  best 
Q,T1B  in  our  language  baa  not  mciTe  ^e^uently  coatributed  to 
is  department  of  doToLionaS  poetry »  Some  of  the  ''  Metrical 
heces'''  pnntei!  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume,  designed  to  aecom- 
fgkj  g\t\m  to  friends,  are  among^  tbo  most  perfect  things  of  the 
[bd  we  have  arei  read. 


Mtefiofi  Prhuipks  camfirmtAhf  TrbiMmkm  nuimmies.     By 
John  Wilson.     Boston:    Amerieftii  UidtaafiUi  Association. 

1855. 

On  another  page  of  this  Journal  will  be  found  a  review  of  this 
rork,  contributed  by  a  friend.  So  remarkable  and  able  a  book 
ould  hardly  fail  to  call  forth  notices  from  the  press,  and,  passing 
y  numerous  commendations,  we  will  offer^a  word  of  reply  to 
hree  objections  which  we  have  seen  stated,  in  one  form  or  an- 
ther, in  several  reviews. 

1.  It  has  been  said  that  all  the  argument  for  Unitarianism  is 
tnly  a  seeming-  argument ;  because  whatever  admissions  Trinita- 
ians  have  made,  those  very  writers  saw  many  good  reasons  for 
emaining  Trinitarians.  Certainly,  the  very  title  of  the  book 
idmits  this;  the  testimonies  are  Trinilarian  testimonies,  which, 
f  they  do  not  prove  all  the  principles  advocated  by  Unitarians,  at 
east  show  that  Unitarians  have  something  in  common  with  otlicr 
lenominations,  the  truth  and  importance  of  which  their  opponents 
•oncede.  They  are  a  confirmation  therefore  of  some  Unitarian 
)rinciples,  if  they  do  not  constitute  an  argument  for  the  accept- 
mce  of  the  entire  Unitarian  belief.     This  is  all  that  is  claimed. 

2.  But^  has  been  said,  again,  that  the  principles  stated  are 
lot  exclusively  Unitarian,  and  therefore  the  testimonies  quoted 
ire  not  confirmations  of  distinctive  Unitarianism  in  the  remotest 
legree.     This  objection  may  be  best  met,  simply  by  repeating  a 
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list  of  the  Principles  themseWes.  In  the  phraseology  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son, they  stand  as  foUows:  1.  The  Spirit  of  Sectarianism  tnctm- 
sistent  with  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  2.  The  Predotuness  rf 
TIteological  Truths  and  the  Unrestricted  Means  of  acquiring  it. 
3.  Reason  and  Revelation  tfie  only  Legitimate  Standards  cf  BeUg^ 
ious  Doctrine,  4.  Christianity  Intelligible,  Rational,  and  PraUi- 
cal.  5.  THnitarianism  either  Unintelligible  or  Self- Contradictory, 
6.  The  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  the  Deity  of  Christ,  not  Doctrines 
of  Revelation.  7.  God  is  one,  the  Father  only  the  True  God. 
8.  Jesus  Christ  Inferior  to  God  the  Father,  9.  The  Holy  Spirit 
not  a  Ttdrd  Person  in  the  Godhead,  hut  God  Himself,  or  his  In- 
fluences, and  Gifts,  Now,  of  these  nine  Principles,  as  they  are 
here  broadly  stated,  it  is  certainly  true  that  Orthodox  bdierers 
may  claim  the  first  fonr  as  belonging  to  them  as  mach  as  they  be- 
long to  Unitarians ;  though  it  will  be  observed,  by  a  reference  to 
the  book,  that  tl^ere  are  sections  under  each  of  those  heads  which 
embrace  points  not  universally  allowed ;  —  such  as.  Unitarians  en- 
titled to  the  Christian  name ;  The  Right  and  Duty  of  Free  Inquiry ; 
The  Dogma  of  Plenary  Inspiration  not  supported  by  Evidence; 
Belief  in  UnintelUgOfle  Mysteries  not  Essential  to  Salvation.  The 
five  remaining  Principles  are  beyond  all  question  altogether  pecu- 
liar to  Unitarians  as  a  class.  If  it  be  asked  how  any  writer  can 
concede,  for  instance,  that  named  above  as  the  eighth,  and  still  be 
a  Trinitarian,  the  question  suggests  an  inconsistency  which  we 
are  not  bound  to  explain.  We  can  only  point  to  it  as  one  of  the 
results  to  which  a  false  system  leads. 

3.  Once  more,  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  argument  at  aU 
in  the  book.  Because  one  man  gives  up  one  point,  and  another 
man  another,  and  so  on  till  all  points  are  yielded,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  should  yield  all  points.  Each  one  has  a  choice  of 
ground.  You  can  ply  the  same  argument  against  Christianity 
itself.  One  man  gives  up  miracles,  another  prophecy,  another 
verbal  inspiration,  and  so  on  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  worthy  of  belief.  To  this  we  reply,  that  this  objec- 
tion mistal^es  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Wilson's  book.  It  is  not  an 
assault  upon  Trinitarianism.  It  aims  to  show  that  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Unitarians  are  so  manifestly  reasonable  and  Scriptural, 
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that  confirmatioiis  of  them  are  found  m  greAi  nambetB  in  the 
wiiticij^  of  lliose  who  is  the  tn&in  hold  a^i^ateot  faith ,  and  ara 
therefore  Lhe  moat  unsuspiciouB  witnes$ea  in  the  case.  Un- 
doahtedly^,  if  ihese  concessiona  are  many  and  sitt^ag  on  any  g'LTOQ 
p«iotr  tho  natural  inferenco  will  he,  whenever  xa^y  he  aaid  of 
oiher  aasociated  doctriaeg,  that  that  one  point  cannot  be  absolutely 
essentisl  to  the  very  essence  of  ChrUtiaoity.  We  accept  the 
illttstralion  proposed  by  the  objector.  Because  m^  do  not  agree 
ia  nesting  their  faith  in  Christianity  on  the  same  ground,  it  doca 
not  follow,  we  allow,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  stand  upon. 
But  il  do€a  follow,  we  think,  that  there  i^  no  one  ground  which  a 
indispensable  to  a  true  faith.  It  does  follow  that  thif^  is  a  matter 
about  which  we  ahouM  not  dogmntixe,  and  should  not  eay  to  a 
fellow*ChiistiiD,  '^  If  you  don*t  believe  by  the  force  of  thja  one 
argoment,  you  don't  believe  at  all."  This  is  precisely  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  Mr.  Wilson's  book  points.  This  is  its  argument ; 
and  it  is  unanswerable.  Three  hundred  of  the  ablest  theological 
writers  in  all  Christendom  ^ave,  over  and  over  again,  made  con- 
cessions of  the  reasonable  and  Scriptural  foundation  of  many 
leading  and  distinctive  Unitarian  principles.  It  follows  from 
this,  we  think,  that  there  must  be  something  worth  looking  at  in 
these  principles,  something  which  may  well  challenge  sober  and 
prayerful  investigation,  since  they  have  extorted  such  confirma- 
tions even  from  those  who  were  not  friendly  to  these  views.  It 
follows,  further,  that  dogmatism  here,  where  the  wise  and  the  good 
have  doubted  and  yielded,  is  not  becoming,  and  that  it  is  not  for 
us  to  say,  "  You  must  believe  in  this  one  doctrine,  or  you  cannot 
rightly  belie' ve  at  all." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  writers  have  sought  to  turn  aside  the 
force  of  Mr.  Wilson's  very  able  work.  Our  readers  will  judge 
to  how  much  their  objections  amount. 

The  large  number  of  writers  that  try  their  hand  in  works  of 
fiction,  encourages  the  hope  that  our  literature  may  attain  to  some 
distinction  in  this  hne  of  authorship.  The  improved  character  of 
these  productions  has  become  a  stereotyped  expression  ;  but 
probably  no  one  yet  understands  what  a  powerful  influence  they 
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are  exerting  at  the  present  day.  We  are  glad  to  knowtliit# 
many  of  them  breathe  a  decidedly  pure  and  religious  inflaence; 
and  even  where  religion  is  not  the  inspiration  of  the  work,  when 
religions  expressions  are  merely  thrown  in  to  win  the  regards  of 
a  certain  class  of  readers,  Ihere  is  at  least  a  concession  to  tke 
number  and  importance  of  that  class,  and  an  intimation  th  tw 
work  can  hope  for  extensive  popularity  which  does  Tiolence  ts 
our  sacred  coi||fictions  and  tastes. 

From  Phillips,  Sampson,   &  Co.  we  have  received   QuUt 
a  Story  of  Republican  Equality,    By  Sydney  A.  Stort,  Ji. 
It  is  aimed  against  the  prejudice  against  color,  so  prevalent 
both  North  and  South, — a  work  of  marked  ability,  both  in  con- 
ception and  execution ;  and  should  it  be  thought  that  its  descrip- 
tions of  the  extent  of  that  prejudice  are  somewhat  exaggerated, 
they  nevertheless  serve  to  set  forth  more  strongly  the  wicked  and 
inhuman  spirit  it  shelters.      Isord's  Child  (New  York :   J.  C. 
Derby;  and  Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.)  is  a  well-written 
tale,  describing  the  career  of  a  youngs  beautiful  orphan,  and  win- 
ning our  admiration    for   her    noble    resolution    and    heroism. 
Clouds  and  SunsJdne  (Boston:    Ticknor   &  Fields)  is   by  the 
author  of  Peg  Woffington  and  Christie  Johnstone,  and  is  in  the 
same  curt  and  piquant  style,  though  we  think  it  has  less  interest 
in  its  story.    Amy  Lee  (Boston :  Brown,  Bazin,  &>  Co.)  is  the 
history  of  a  young  woman  who  leaves  Boston  to  engage  in  school- 
teaching  in  a  retired  village  in  Vermont,  and  who,  by  her  cheerfolf 
religious  faith,  and  her  quiet  force  of  character,  leaves  a  path  of 
light  and  love  wherever  she  goes.    It  b  a  chapter  out  of  the 
common  experience  of  New  England  life,  narrated,  perhaps,  with 
needless  minuteness,  but  it  is  interesting,  and  it  breathes  a  pure 
and  good  influence.     Oakfield,  or  Fellowship  in  the  East  (Bos- 
ton:  Ticknor  &  Fields),  takes  us  to  Calcutta,  introduces  us  to 
English  life  there,  and  treats  us  to  long  conversations  on  board  of 
steamers  and  in  military  encampments.    It  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
^  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby.    As  a  work  of  art,  it  is  of  no 
high  ordei;;  but  in  the  remarks  of  Edward  Oakfield,  the  chief 
personage  in  the  story,  we  have  many  thoughtful,  independent,  and 
fresh  observations,  relating  to  Christianity  and  social  life,  and  the 
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projects  of  ledia,  which  clearly  point  to  the  traiif^g  the  writer 
had  teceived,  and  give  promise  of  something  hotter  yet  to  come. 

Pamphlets.  —A  Discourse  at  the  Induction  of  the  Reo.  Fred- 
eric D.  Huntington^  D.D,,  as  Preadur  to  the  University^  and 
PAmmer  Professor  of  Christian  MoralSy  in  Harvard  College, 
By'^AMES  Walker,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  that  Institution^ 
Together  with  the  Repfy  of  the  Professor  Elect,  The  subject 
of  this  Discourse  is,  in  general,  the  relation  between  education 
and  religion,  and,  more  specifically,  the  question  whether  a 
change  of  heart  is  the  work  of  education.  This  change  of 
heart  is  not  mere  culture,  improvement,  morality,  or  progress, 
bat  the  acquisition  of  a  new  set  of  principles.  All  Christian 
training  rests  on  the  belief  that  education  may  favor  that  ac- 
quintion.  If  it  should  be  said  that  a  change  of  heart  is  not 
a  development  of  human  nature,  but  is  something  superinduced 
upon  it,  and  a  work  of  grace,  it  is  admitted  that  this  is  not  a 
product  of  unassisted  human  nature ;  but  a  wise  Christian  training 
should  work  with  Him  who  is  always  waiting  '^to  be  gracious.  In 
considering  what  place  religion  ought  to  hold  in  the  College,  it  is 
not  wise  to  take  the  extreme  ground  either  of  those  who  call  all 
education  not  given  by  the  Church  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing, 
or  of  those  who  would  divorce  religious  from  secular  learning. 
On  this  last  point  we  shall  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  Dis- 
course, which,  with  unprecedented  felicity,  met  the  precise  objects 
and  sympathies  of  the  occasion. 

**  It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  that,  in  the  higher  teachings  of  a 
university,  not  to  teach  religion  is  to  teach  irrelig^on.  Yon  provoke 
and  stimulate  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  you  exercise  young  and  unpractised 
minds  on  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  questions,  you 
expect  them  to  form  their  views  and  plans  of  life,  and  solve  the  great 
problems  of  their  being,  without  understanding,  or,  at  any  rate,  with- 
out properly  appreciating,  those  great  facts  and  revelations  which  are 
the  key  to  the  whole.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  better  can  be 
looked  forward  to  than  a  rank  growth  of  atheistic,  pantheistic,  or 
pagan  theories  of  society  and  human  destiny  ?  If  there  is  one  aspect 
of  the  times,  more  than  any  other,  which  fills  with  concern  thoughtful 
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minds,  it  is  fowid  in  the  unsettled  state  of  men's  opinions  on  some  of 
the  most  vital  questions  in  morals,  gOTernment,  and  religion ;  &.  die 
absence  of  a  dae  respect  and  reverence  for  what  is  established ;  and  in 
the  ready  ear  which  is  consequently  lent  to  ereiy  absurd,  ai|d,  it  maj 
be,  pestilent  novelty  of  the  day.  But  this  whole  group  of  evils  can  be 
traced,  as  it  seems  to  me,  more  certainly  than  to  any  other  one  cause, 
to  the  fact  that  the  educated  classes  have  not  been  trained  to  rally  on 
the  common  authority  and  the  common  sense  of  Christianity. 

'*  And  besides,  we  cannot  be  reminded  too  often  that  the  work  of 
colleges  is  not  only  to  instruct^  but  to  educate ;  not  merely  to  inform 
the  understanding,  but  to  mould  the  character.  In  the  words  of 
Milton,  *  The  main  skill  and  groundwork  should  be,  to  temper  them 
with  such  lectures  and  explanations,  upon  every  opportunity,  as  may 
lead  and  draw  them  in  willing  obedience,  inflamed  with  the  study  of 
learning,  and  the  admiration  of  virtue ;  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of 
living  to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  fiEimous 
to  all  ages.'  It  is  sometimes  enjoined  on  educated  men  to  pay  an 
outward  respect  to  religion  for  example's  sake  ;  but  I  cannot  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  lay  much  stress  on  this  argument  I  cannot  reconcile 
myself  to  the  thought  of  religion  looking  up  to  what  are  called  the 
higher  classes,  and  suing  for  their  patronage.  Gentlemen,  Christianity 
can  do  without  you  much  better  than  yon  can  do  without  Christianity. 
You  need  it  as  much  as  the  humblest  menial  you  employ ;  you  need 
It  personally  as  a  light  and  as  a  solace ;  above  all,  you  need  it  as  a 
curb.  The  simplest  principles  of  religion,  I  had  almost  said  the  in- 
stincts of  a  natural  piety,  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  humble-minded 
right,  in  the  simple  and  lowly  life  they  lead;  but  not  so  with  gifted 
and  grasping  minds.  With  the  consciousness  and  the  exercise  of 
mental  power,  which  almosts  tempts  men  to  believe  that  they  are  gods 
themselves,  and  to  defy  the  God  of  heaven,  nothing  but  the  over- 
whelming conviction  that  the  God  of  heaven  has  spoken,  will  awe 
them  into  submission  and  childlike  trust 

**  Will  it  be  said  that  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ?  that  the  relig- 
ion of  educated  men,  however  desirable  and  necessary,  must  not  be 
expected  to  begin  in  colleges,  where  students,  from  their  age  and  other 
causes,  are  peculiarly  inaccessible  to  serious  and  lasting  impressions  1 
I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  distrust  originates,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  popular  error,  that  the  gayeties  and  excesses,  almost  the 
only  things  respecting  colleges  which  find  their  way  into  the  news- 
papers, make  up  a  faithful  picture  of  what  is  called  eoUtg*  lift.    That, 


r  Blmoflt  proroi^enous  coUeciron  of  aeveral  hundrvd  ^onug  men, 

t  iTpc  of  character  and  propensiir  should  be  repreBcnte^l,  U  not  to 
Omdcred  At ;  but  thU  I  any :  as  efimt^^C  &ad  ^ciioua  mind.-^,  inking 
Inest  and  ecrious  vi(?ws  of  life,  ctih  fn?  fotiiid  iu  eollegfs,  ns  ftiiy* 
i  m  tlje  world.  And  if  jon  hiibt,  even  in  rcspeet  to  tlio  best  of 
^  that  tbpir  diaracCer^  are  I  till  in  process  of  format  ion  j  HiU  only 
31  it  the  more  neceMttry  tlmt  religion  sliould  como  in  to  insure 
)  ticinr^  formed  aright  B^sitlc^^  look  q£  tl^e  fauta.  It  would  I>q 
Ittiiig  to  recount  the  great  religloua  movements  which  htiv«  begun 
ttoges.  Thofl  we  aro  told  hy  one  of  the  ablest  wrlten  on  the  »uT> 
^that  '  m  Germany  the  Reformation  proceeded  frorn^  t^nd  wai 
ipaJly  cArried  through  hj,  tho  wademioil  divinei ;  the  princcij 
itie^r  And  the  people  only  obeyed  iho  impulsion  ^rAt  given,  and 
Mitten tl J  contLnued  by  the  univt-rsities/  Then,  toOf  there  was  ib« 
I  Methodist  reform  in  iTie  Iftst  century :  who  ha5  ret  to  learn  that 
u  among  the  undergraduates  of  a  university,  and  of  the  most 
ocratic  university  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  this  movement  not 
began,  but  took  substantially  its  form  and  policy,  and  even  its 
B  ?  Time  fails  me,  except  to  add,  that  there  is  hardly  a  college  in 
)wn  country  which  has  not  had  its  revivals  of  religion,  to  which 
5  of  the  most  gifted  and  influential  men  in  church  and  state  are 
to  refer  back  the  first  turning  of  their  whole  hearts  to  God. 
But  there  is  another  objection,  thought  by  many  to  be  decisive 
fintil  on  this  subject.  What  has  been  said  about  religion  in  col* 
I  is  all  very  well,  abstractly  considered ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
•sity  of  sects,  it  is,  at  least  in  colleges  constituted  like  ours,  ira- 
:icablc. 

r>et  us  consider  this  objection  a  little  more  nearly.  The  jealousy 
h  sometimes  grows  up  between  different  sects  would  not  be  con- 
led  so  unreservedly  as  it  often  is,  if  it  were  better  understood.  In 
ral,  or  at  least  among  people  otherwise  well  disposed,  if  one 
unces  another,  it  is  not  because  he  is  supposed  to  reject  this  or 
opinion  of  truth,  but  because  he  is  suspected  of  being  an  enemy  to 
ruth  itself;  he  is  not  thought  to  be  among  the  number  of  those 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  iVi  sincerity/.  But  a  change  is  taking 
J  in  this  respect.  The  great  moral  reforms  of  the  day,  by  leading 
)ns  of  widely  different  sects  in  religion  into  hearty  co-operation 
)ractical  objects,  have  taught  them  to  respect  each  other's  con- 
ces.  And  this  respect  for  each  other's  consciences  is  about  all 
OL.   111.   NO.    II.  27 
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we  can  hope  for ;  nay,  aboat  all  we  want  It  may  lead  tdtiinaliely  lot 
larger  amalgamaUon  of  sects,  —  provided  only  that  this  is  left  to  As 
natnral  coarse  of  tilings.  A  union  of  all  Christians  on  praetiesl 
grounds,  if  it  ever  comes  to  pass,  must  be  the  result  of  a  growth,  sad 
not  of  a  mechanical  wrench.  The  Millennium,  at  any  rate»  is  not  jet; 
and  until  the  Millennium  comes,  I  am  afraid  that  the  difficalQr  insiiied 
on  above  will  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

*^  Indeed,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I  look  to  this  very  diffiesltf 
as  a  means  of  success.  Convinced  that  something  ought  to  be  doM, 
and  seeing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  cannot  be  done  except  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  liberality  and  concession  on  all  sides,  the  very  exigency  which 
has  arisen  tends  to  produce  the  spirit  it  requires.'* — pp.  15-19. 

Professor  Huntington's  reply  was  brief,  and  if  our  readers  have 
already  read  the  following  extract,  they  will  not  regret  reading  it 
again:  — 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  intimation  that  yon  have  not  invited  me  here 
to  represent  a  system,  or  to  preach  a  religion,  that  supplicates  fiivors 
from  any  science,  or  is  willing  to  take  the  cast-off  fragments  of  any 
fiiiling  philosophy  or  wasted  life ;  that  asks  anybody's  patronage,  or 
makes  compromises  with  ambiguous  fashions,  or  will  condescend  to 
accept,  by  courtesy,  a  tolerated  place  among  the  accomplishments  of 
a  Pharisaic  respectability,  or  keep  guard  as  a  politic  preserver  of 
property.  You  want  no  such  disgusting  pulpit  profanation  as  this;  — 
but  that  I  should  stand,  without  much  professional  formality,  or 
any  personal  claim  whatever,  as  an  ambassador  for  the  Master,  as 
a  broihcr  among  brothers,  to  say  to  all  selfish  pride  of  scholarship,  all 
Unhallowed  ambition,  all  mean  competitions,  and  every  irreligious 
temper  and  habit,  '  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  a  little 
child,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

"  To  the  civil  officers  and  supervisors  of  the  University  I  pledge  my 
heartiest  willingness  to  aid  the  twofold  object  of  cultivating  active 
and  familiar  sympathies  between  the  interior  life  of  the  institution 
and  the  common  interests  and  homes  of  the  people,  and  of  advo- 
cating a  Christianity  so  catholic  as  to  seek  fellowship  with  all  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  and  so  spiritual  as  to  content 
itself,  for  authority,  with  the  record  of  the  Bible. 

"  Ton  will  not  expect  me,  Sir,  to  offer  here  my  salutations,  or  invi- 
tations, to  the  memben  of  the  classes  that  I  am  hereafter  to  address. 
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WTiat  is  in  my  heart  for  them,  —  and  I  hope  nothing  that  is  not  there, 
—  I  am  to  say  to  them  from  week  to  week.  If  a  cordial  desire  to 
enter  in  among  them  with  genoine  relations  of  simple  good-will,  — 
if  a  nataral  liking  for  yoang  men  and  a  large  faith  in  their  predom- 
fattBt  traits,  —if  a  profound  conTietion  that  the  only  religion  which 
hM  either  a  riglit  to  be  accepted  among  them,  or  a  promise  from 
Heaven  that  it  shall  be,  is  a  religion  that  is  genial,  magnanimons, 
enni68t»  direct,  and  positire,  a  religion  that  respecU  every  manly  in- 
stinct, comprehends  every  honorable  feelhig,  and  scoms^all  but  gen- 
erons  manners  and  considerate  methods  of  approach,  —  and  if  a  de- 
terminadon  to  be  of  any  kind  or  degree  of  brotheriy  senrice  among 
them  that  their  own  free-will  may  allow,  —  if  these  are  regarded  by 
them  as  legitimate  grounds  of  confidence,  or  affection,  then  they  and 
I  shall  be  fnends:  and  if  friends,  then  fellow-helpers  to  the  tmth. 
Then  we  shall  do  something  cheerfally  and  harmoniously  together 
for  the  perpetaal  re-dedication  of  these  ancient  and  honored  halls  to 
Christ  and  the  Church,  and  the  scholars  of  human  learning  shall  be 
kings  and  priests  unto  God.''  —  pp.  31, 82. 

Righteousness  and  the  Pulpit :  a  Discourse  Preached  in  the  First 
Churchy  Dorchester,  By  Nathaniel  Hall.  —  From  the  text, 
''  I  have  preached  righteoasness  in  the  great  congregation,"  Mr. 
Hall  argues  that  righteousneae  is  the  preacher^  great  theme, 
which  he  is  to  proclaim  in  its  application  to  all  forms  of  unright- 
eousness, and  to  that  of  slavery  among  the  rest.  The  sermon  is 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  objections  to  this  specific  appli- 
cation,—  it  is  political,  it  is  exciting,  it  destroys  the  liarmony  of 
a  society,  it  can  do  no  good,  the  evil  complained  of  is  remote, 
there  is  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  the  pulpit  proposes 
no  methods  of  removal,  a  minister  may  seek  some  other  orfran  of 
utterance.  Without  expressing  entire  assent  to  all  the  positions 
taken,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  we  have  rarely  read  a 
sermon  that  breathes  so  manly  a  spirit,  or  that  is  expressed  in  a 
diction  so  pointed  and  terse.  The  following  extract  will  sliow 
how  the  author  deals  with  one  bf  the  objections  stated  above :  — 

"  It  would  seem  the  thought  of  some,  that  the  preacher  is  respon- 
sible for  the  ill-temper  thus  excited ;  as  if  he  created  it,  —  as  if  he  put 
it  within  the  heart.    But  was  it  not  all  there,  in  ite  elements,  before ' 
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Has  he  done  aught  bat  show  it  forth,  —  but  bring  it  to  tlie  birthf  • 
Beneath  that  bUind  and  placid  surface  lay  coiled  those  ngly  paasio», 
slumbering  and  silent,  which,  at  the  preacher's  word,  awoke,  and 
forthwith  spake  in  their  remacular.  What  great  gain  were  it,  if  tkey 
had  been  allowed  to  slumber  on,  and  their  pos&essors  had  gone  totboi 
homes,  unconscious  of  their  presence,  with  unwarranted  self-gratn* 
lation  ?  The  pitj  is  that  they  are  there,  not  that  they  were  put  mto 
temporary  activity.  That^  for  its  self-reyelation,  may  prove  a  blessing. 
But  the  preacher,  I  hold,  is  not  to  concern  himself  about  effects.  They 
are  not  his  guide  to  duty.  Ho  is  a  servant  of  the  truth ;  and  his  fore- 
most obligation,  havingf  prepared  himself  through  its  own  consecrating 
influence,  is  to  bear  witness  to  it,  —  alike  to  willing  and  unwilling 
ears,  to  receptive  and  repellent  hearts.  He  has  a  word  given  him,  if 
he  be  a  living  man,  which  he  must  speak ;  in  the  exercise,  of  coarse, 
of  a  thoughtful  wisdom  as  to  times  and  modes.  But  speak  it  he  mast, 
whether  men  hear,  or  whether  they  forbear.  Do  you  think  the  great 
Teacher  of  Nazareth  withheld  the  truth  that  was  given  him  because 
there  were  those  in  hearing  whom  it  offended  ?  On  the  contrary,  I 
read  that  he  drove  men  from  his  presence  by  his  hated  words ;  in  the 
excitement  of  their  wrath,  seeking  how  they  might  destroy  him.  And 
where  and  what  had  we  been,  spiritually,  if  that  holy  brotherhood  in 
the  past,  fellow-laborers  with  him  for  a  world's  redemption,  —  apostles, 
confessors,  reformers,  —  had  retained  the  truth  intrusted  to  them 
until  no  prejudice,  and  no  selfishness,  and  no  evil  heart  of  unbelief, 
had  offered  it  resistance  ?  until,  like  the  whispering  breezes  of  a  sum- 
mer's evening,  it  had  ruffled  not  a  feather  of  self-complacency  or  self- 
love  ?  And,  if  we  will  look  at  effects,  let  us  look  at  all.  Let  us  con- 
sider that  there  are  those  who  gladly  welcome  what  to  others  is  offen- 
sive ;  those  who  are  needing  its  utterance,  —  for  the  confirmadon  of  a 
previous  conviction,  or  the  removal  of  a  lingering  distrust,  or  the 
awakening  of  a  holier  interest,  or  the  incitement  to  a  neglected  duty, 
with  regard  to  it"  —  pp.  15-17. 

Hie  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ  a  Mystery  :  a  Sermon  preached  in 
Harvard  ChurcJi,  Charkstoion,  By  George  E.  Ellis.  —  It  ia  the 
object  of  this  Sermon  to  illustrate  and  establish  these  two  po« 
sitions ;  — 

"  First,  that  to  acknowledge  the  impenetrable  mystery  which  invests 
the  nature  of  Christ,  is  the  best  refuge  which  we  can  find  from  the 
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nd  mproflteble  eontrdTeniet  the!  hxwt  been  raised  on  the 
soljeet.  Second,  that  il  ia  moat  consistent  with  the  whole  scope  and 
pisrpoee  mad  firaetical  eflbeti  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  that  state  of 
mhid  snd  heart  In  onrselTea  which  fidth  reqvltea  and  secares,  that  a 
•dteam  mjstery  ihonld  iuTett  the  iiatnre  of  him  who  comes  as  a 
liedlatcnr  between  God  and  man."  —  p.  10^ 

"In  speaking  of  the  curiosity  of  Christians  in  all  ages,  so  eager 
to  pry  into  the  nature  of  Christ,  Mr.  Ellis  names  an  historical 
fact  of  much  interest. 

**  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  for  a  succession  of  its  early 
eentories,  is  mainly  committed  to  a  series  of  councils  for  debating 
the  issue  thus  raised.  Forty-five  such  councils  of  the  Church  were 
held  between  the  year  300  and  the  year  400  of  our  era ;  thuieen  of 
them  concluding,  as  the  decision  of  the  majority,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Supreme  God,  and  thirty-two  of  them  aflBrming  his  derived  and 
subordinate  rank  somewhere  within  the  infinite  range  of  being." 
—  pp.  14,  15. 

The  author's  own  belief  is  clearly  and  strikingly  slated  in  the 
following  paragraph :  — 

"  Wc  therefore  say  to  ourselves,  that  the  being  who  bore  on  the 
earth  the  titles  of  the  Messiah,  Jesus  Christ,  could*not  have  been  the  true 
God,  because  he  said  that  he  was  sent  by  God,  and  because  he  prayed 
to  God,  and  trusted  in  God,  and  referred  all  his  power  to  God.  And 
we  say  to  ourselves  as  positively,  that  that  being  cannot  be  regarded  as 
simply  a  man  in  nature  and  endowment,  because  he  was  sinless  and 
holy  as  no  man  ever  was;  because  he  was  perfect  in  wisdom,  and 
could  read  hearts,  and  could  forgive  sins,  and  could  bestow  eternal 
life.  Indeed,  there  is  one  impressive  fact  connected  with  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  Messiah  on  the  earth  which  at  once  lifts  his  nature  above 
the  elements  and  conditions  of  humanity.  It  is,  that  he  owed  nothing 
to  the  help  or  the  influence  of  men;  that  he  received  no  aid  in  intel- 
lectual, moral,  or  spiritual  training ;  that  he  was  not  educated  by  years 
or  by  life;  that  he  derived  no  wisdom  from  all  the  repositories  of 
wisdom ;  that  no  man  taught  him  truth  or  virtue ;  that  the  mother, 
who  in  all  other  cases  of  maternal  relationship  is  an  instructor  and  a 
guide,  was  in  this  case  a  pupil  and  a  disciple.  Jesus  lived  upon  the 
resources  of  his  own  being ;  and  these  were  complete  and  full  in  his 
childhood.  The  whole  world  could  not  teach  him  anything.  There 
27* 
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was  nothing  for  him  to  acquire.  He  bad  bat  to  practiae  and  maaifeM 
every  grace  of  wisdom  and  love  and  sanctity,  never  to  learn  them  nor 
to  advance  in  them.  '  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  sfaonld  all 
fulness  dwell.'  And  what  explanation  can  be  given  of  this  marrel- 
Ions  fact,  the  evidence  of  which  is  open  to  the  common  understanding 
of  men,  that  shall  consist  with  a  belief  in  the  simple  humanity  of 
Jesus?"  — pp.  18,  19. 

One  other  extract  we  shall  select  from  a  sermon  which  has 
more  thought  in  it  than  many  volumes  on  this  subject :  — 

**  We  may  depend  upon  it,  that  it  will  not  help  our  faith  in  Christ  to 
present  to  ourselves  a  sharp  definition  of  his  nature.  If  we  call  him 
God,  then  we  lose  our  Mediator.  If  we  call  him  man,  then  we  loso 
our  Redeemer.  If  we  call  him  wholly  divine,  an  uncreated,  self-exist- 
ent Deity,  then  we  introdace  inextricable  confusion  into  every  line  of 
his  recorded  teachingsj  whieh  refer  us  to  a  Source  above  himself; 
and,  besides,  we  have  to  conceive  of  his  manifestation  on  the  earth 
as  only  a  phantom-like  appearance,  by  which  the  eyes  and  the 
ears  of  those  who  seemed  to  be  in  converse  with  him  were  simply 
beguiled  into  a  delusion.  If  wc  call  him  wholly  human  in  the  staple 
and  substance  of  his  being,  however  wc  strive  to  elevate  that  hu- 
manity by  gifts  and  graces  superinduced  by  inspiration,  then  his 
life  is  to  us  but  an  example,  and  his  death  is  to  us  but  a  martyr- 
dom, —  one  of  many  which  the  world  has  witnessed,  without  being 
greatly  helped  by  them.  If,  however,  we  have  to  choose,  in  deference 
to  our  own  impatience  of  mind,  between  the  exaltation  and  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Saviour,  the  religious  experience  of  those  whoso 
religious  experience  has  been  the  most  rich  and  deep  and  effective, 
reads  us  a  very  positive  lesson  to  direct  our  choice ;  for  that  assures 
us,  that,  the  more  reverential  our  view  of  Christ,  the  more  penetrating 
will  be  the  power  of  every  Christian  sentiment  in  our  hearts.  It  may 
be  suggested,  and  the  suggestion  may  be  allowed,— for  it  has  been 
carried  out  to  results  which  have  made  some  persons  most  anxious  to 
retrace  and  efface  all  its  processes,  —  that  there  is  a  method  of  criticism 
which  will  reduce  the  mysterious  significance  of  every  sentence  of  the 
Gospels  that  exalts  Christ  above  humanity.  This  method  has  but  to 
point  out  their  *  Orientalisms,'  and  their  'figures  of  speech,*  to  effect 
a  great  abatement  in  the  significance  of  some  oracular  sentences. 
There  is  such  a  method,  and  those  who  love  it  c«n  apply  it    There 
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to  also  a  metliod  by  whieh  the  fidrest  and  mott  delicate  tints  may  be 
dnwn  oot  from  the  richest  flowers  ;  there  is  a  method  by  which  the 
tnbtile  flavors  of  the  finer  fruiu  of  the  earth  may  be  extracted ;  and 
the  colorless  and  rapid  residnnm  will  show  how  man's  chemistry  may 
trifle  with  the  manrels  of  the  Divine  hand.  There  is  a  process  by 
whkh  steel  may  be  deprived  of  its  temper,  and  the  magnet  of  its  in- 
stinct Bat  in  all  such  processes,  though  we  may  please  cor  ingenuity, 
we  defraud  ourselves,  by  accepting  less  than  the  original  gift  of  God. 
Wemay  thus  abate  the  glow  and  fervor  of  inspired  Scripture,  and  re- 
dace  the  signification  of  the  Saviour's  words  to  the  Iq^t  possibilities 
of  meaning.  But  we  need  not  do  this ;  and  certainly  no  strait  of  de- 
votion or  spirituality  prompts  us  to  it ;  for  we  must  trace  the  impulse 
which  directs  us  to  this  method  of  interpretation  to  some  other  ele- 
ment of  our  constitution  than  its  religious  element" — pp.  25-27. 

A  Discourse  Preached  at  the  Funeral  of  Caleb  Butler.  By 
Crawford  Nightingale,  Minister  of  the  First  Parish,  Groton.  — 
It  was  our  happiness  to  know  the  remarkable  and  venerable  man 
whose  life  is  fittingly  sketched  in  this  sermon  by  his  pastor.  Mr. 
Butler  was  formerly  the  Preceptor  of  the  Academy  in  Groton,  he 
was  the  historian  of  that  town,  and  for  many  years  was  highly 
honored  as  an  intelligent  and  public-spirited  citizen.  Mr.  Night- 
ingale thus  speaks  of  his  character,  religious  opinions,  and 
death  :  — 

*'IIe  did  work  enougli,  and  valuable  work  too,  to  have  accumulated 
a  fortune,  but  he  did  not  want  a  fortune.  It  would  have  been  a  burden 
and  a  pain  to  him.  But  he  was  not  therefore  poor.  He  did  not  there- 
fore live  without  all  the  best  things  which  money  could  have  pur- 
chased. He  loved  beauty,  and  he  found  it  in  nature.  The  hills,  ilio 
trees,  the  flowers,  and  the  stars,  these  were  his  pictures  and  his  gems. 
He  loved  science,  and  he  studied  it  in  nature.  Only  the  last  summer, 
he  made  accurate  calculations  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun.  He  daily 
watched  the  stars  in  their  courses,  the  seasons  in  their  changes ; 
and,  above  all  other  news,  he  loved  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  science. 
Her  gathering  riches  were  his.  And,  above  all,  he  was  rich  in  good 
works,  giving  not  always  silver  and  gold,  but  ceaseless  labors  of  love. 
What  could  fortune  have  given  him,  which  he  had  not  already  in  more 
abundant  measure  ?  There  is  not  one  rich  man  in  ten  thousand  who 
enjoys  as  many  of  the  best  gifts  of  fortune  as  Mr.  Butler  did.     And 
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how  pecniiarlv  fortnnate  he  was,  to  hare  gained  the  noble  ends  wi&. 
ont  the  sordid  means !  Here  \i  an  example  from  which  every  man  in 
our  coontry  might  learn  wisdom 

*'  In  his  religions  opinions,  and  in  all  bis  opinions,  Mr.  Botler  was 
anchanging  and  nnjrielding.  Bat  then  he  was  as  resolute  and  earnest 
to  maintain  the  freedom  and  rights  of  others  as  bis  own.  His  love  of 
independence  was  no  mere  impulse  of  self-will,  but  a  fixed  principle. 
It  was  indeed  a  trait  of  nature,  but  it  was  also  a  gift  of  grace.  In  the 
long  religious  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  labored  ali|aji 
for  right  and  for  union.  He  had  no  part  in  any  work  of  exclusion. 
He  would  not  indeed  consent  that  he  himself,  or  any  other  believer  in 
Christ,  should  be  shut  out  of  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  because  he 
could  not  accept  a  creed  of  man*8  device,  but  be  never  wished  to  ex- 
clude any  from  full  fellowship  in  the  church,  and  full  psirticipation  in 
all  its  benefits,  and  he  ever  cherished  the  hope  that  the  steps  of  the 
past  would  yet  be  retraced,  and  the  church  of  Christ  in  this  town 
again  be  one  fold. 

'*His  last  days  were  in  harmony  with  his  whole  life.  A  fall  from  a 
tree  in  which  he  was  gathering  apples,  was  followed  l\y  sickness ;  —  in 
a  few  days  his  spirit  was  freed  from  the  body,  which  had  served  it  so 
long  and  welU  but  now  had  done  its  work.  In  that  last  sickness  he 
looked  back  with  no  lingering  reluctance  to  life  ^he  was  troubled  with 
no  earthly  care.  He  trusted  in  God,  —  he  believed  in  Christ,  —  he 
said  it  was  all  good, —  he  looked  forward  to  the  better  world.  He  did 
not  for  a  moment  lose  his  kind  and  tender  interest  in  those  around 
htm.  The  last  time  he  was  able  to  pray  with  his  family,  he  asked 
God*s  blessing  oti  a  young  friend,  whose  wedding-day  it  was  \  and 
every  day,  as  he  had  strength,  he  looked  out  on  the  sun  and  sky,  and 
the  hills  clothed  in  their  autumn  beauty.  Looking  at  the  bright  colors 
of  the  leaves,  he  said,  '  Ton  know  it  is  not  the  frost  that  has  changed 
them,  —  they  have  ripened.'  So  it  was  with  him.  No  untimely  frost 
had  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  ~  he  had  ripened.  '  He  bos 
come  to  his  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  in 
iu  season.* "  —  pp.  10  - 18. 
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RECORD  OF  EVENTS  AND  GENERAL  IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 

Siftbmbbr4.  —  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntingtoo,  D.D.,  was  inducted 
into  office,  as  Prtacher  to  the  University ^  and  Plummer  Professor 
of  Christian  Morals.  The  sermon  was  by  the  Rct.  President  of 
the  University.  It  was  closed  by  an  address  to  the  Professor 
elect,  to  which  he  responded  in  words  expressive  of  his  feelings 
and  hopes  in  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  station.  The 
Prayer  of  Induction  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Steams,  President 
of  Amherst  CoUege,  and  the  other  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Drs.  Albro  and  Pry  or  of  Cambridge,  and  Rev.  Professor 
Francis  of  the  Divinity  School.  An  appropriate  original  hymn, 
written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Newell,  was  sung  by  the  College  choir. 

September  12.  —  Mr.  George  H.  Hepworth  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Nantucket.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett  of  Boston. 

September  19.  —  ^.  Theodore  Tebbetts  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Lowell.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Professor  Huntington  of  Harvard  College. 

September  19. —  Mr.  William  L.  Jenkins  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Lawrence.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Robbins  of  Boston. 

September  19.  —  A  meeting  of  the  Teachers  of  Sunday 
Schools  in  Norfolk  County  was  held  in  the  Unitarian  Church, 
Jamaica  Plain.     Address  by  Rev.  John  H.  Morison  of  Milton. 

September  23.  —  The  Unitarian  Church  in  Jersey  City  was 
publicly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  one  God,  the  Father.  The 
sermon  was  by  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham.  At  the  installation  of 
Mr.  Frothingham  as  pastor  of  the  new  Society  in  this  city,  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  of  New  York. 
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Septcmbbr  27.—  ReT.  CKarles  Lowe  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  North  Church  in  Salem.  The  sermon  was  presehed  by  Rer. 
Dr.  Peabody  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

October  3.  —  The  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Sandsj  Sdiod 
Teachers  in  Middlesex  County  was  held  in  Lowell.  The  seraxm 
was  preached  by  Rot.  Mr.  Smith  of  West  Cambridge. 

OcTOBCR  14. — The  new  Church  erected  for  the  osa  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  in  Alton,  HI.,  was  solemnly  dedictted  to 
the  service  of  God.    Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer  of  BuflUo. 

October  16.  —  Rot.  G.  G.  Withington  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  Hillsborough,  111.  Sermon  by  Rer.  Dr. 
Hosmer  of  Buffido. 

October  23.  —  The  Thirteenth  Annual  Autumnal  Coavention 
was  held  in  Providence,  commencing  this  day. 

November  11.  —  A  Missionary  Confei^ce,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  was  held  in  the  Bedford 
Street  Church.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop, 
Rev.  W.  D.  Halty,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Fuller. 

November  14.  —  Mr.  Charles  Briggs  Thomas  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Chelsea.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Wm.  R.  Alger  of  Boston. 

On  Sunday,  November  18,  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Baboook  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  Society  in  Harvard,  Mass. 

November  21.  —  Mr.  Andrew  N.  Adams  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Society  in  Needham,  ^ass. 

On  looking  over  the  English  reviews  and  papers  one  can  hardly 
&il  to  ofaaenra  what  a  large  namber  of  worica  are  devoted  to  at^ 
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tempts  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  faith  tnd  phases  of  unbelief 
which  are  peculiar  to  our  tiroM.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Athencnm  the  following  are  advertised  :  —  Christ  and  other 
MasterM.  An  Historical  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  chief  Parallelisms 
and  Cuntrasts  bettoeen  Christianity  and  iheEehgiaus  Systems  of  the 
Ancient  World,  With  spedtd  Reference  to  prevailing  Difficulties 
and  Objections.  —  Difficulties  of  Belief  in  Connection  with  the  Crea- 
tion and  Fall  of  Man,  —  Age^  Authors^  and  Authority  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. —  Revision  of  the  Hebrew  Tsxt  of  the  Old  Testament, 

London  papers  publish  a  long  list  of  Dnkes,  Earls,  Bishops, 
and  honorable  men  of  all  titles,  who  constitute  "a  Provisional 
Committee  with  the  view  to  a  public  subscription  in  order  to  ten- 
der a  tribute  of  national  respect  and  admiration  to  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  to  enlarge  her  sphere 
of  usefulness  on  her  return  to  England." 

It  is  stated  in  a  late  Genoa  paper,  that  an  important  discovery 
h's  been  made  at  Rancla,  in  Egypt.  In  conducting  an  excava- 
tion, a  great  number  of  coins  of  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies  were 
found,  together  with  other  Egyptian  antiquities  of  great  interest 
and  value.  A  guard  had  been  placed  over  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  dispersion  of  these  treasures. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  two  vol- 
umes, has  recently  been  published  in  England  by  Mr.  Jowett, 
whose  ecclesiastical  relations,  we  believe,  are  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  whose  theology  comes,  in  some  points,  very 
near  that  which  we  advocate,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  quo- 
tations from  an  Essay  on  the  Atonement,  which  is  appended  to  the 
Commentary,  and  has  called  forth  much  discussion  in  some  circles 
in  London.  After  stating  the  generally  received  doctrine  on  this 
subject,  —  that  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked,  that  Christ  steps 
in  between  the  Father  and  his  children,  to  appease  his  anger  and 
to  sufTer  in  iheir  stead,  and  has  thus  rendered  an  infinite  satisfac- 
tion for  our  sins, —  Mr.  Jowett  has  the  following  just  and  sensible 
words :  — 
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"  Thas  far  the  parts  of  the  logical  itnictiire  are  fitly  joined  together; 
but  the  main  qaestion  is  yet  untouched.  In  what  did  this  latisfiiction 
consist  ?  Was  it  that  God  was  angry  and  needed  to  be  pro|utiated 
like  some  heathen  deity  of  old  ?  Such  a  thought  refutes  itself  by  the 
yery  indignation  which  it  calls  up  in  the  human  bosom.  Or  that,  as 
he  *  looked  upon  the  face  of  Christ,*  pity  gradually  took  the  place  of 
wrath,  and,  like  some  conqueror,  he  was  willing  to  include  in  the  re- 
versal of  the  sentence,  no!  only  the  hero,  but  all  tliose  who  were 
named  after  his  name  ?  Human  feelings  again  revolt  at  the  idea  of 
attributing  to  the  God  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being,  the  momentary  clemency  of  a  tyrant  Or  was  it  that  there  was 
a  debt  due  to  him,  which  must  be  paid  ere  its  consequences  could  be 
done  away  ?  But  even  a  man's  debt  may  be  freely  forgiven ;  nor 
could  the  afker-payment  change  our  sense  of  the  offender's  wrong : 
we  are  arguing  about  what  is  moral  and  spiritual  from  what  is  legal, 
or,  more  strictly,  from  a  shadow  and  figment  of  law.  Or  that  there 
were  some  impossibilities  in  the  nature  of  things  which  prevented  God 
from  doing  other  than  he  did  ?  Thus  we  introduce  a  moral  principle 
superior  to  God,  just  as  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  fate  and  necessity 
are  superior  to  Jupiter.  But  we  have  not  so  learned  the  Divine 
nature,  believing  that  God,  if  he  transcend  our  ideas  of  morality,  can  yet 
never  be  in  any  degree  contrary  to  them. 

"  Whether,  then,  we  employ  the  term  sacrifice  or  satisfaction,  — 
the  moment  we  pierce  beneath  the  meaning  of  the  words,  theological 
criticism  seems  to  detect  something  which  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
truth  and  holiness  of  God.  Gladly,  if  it  were  possible,  we  would  rest 
in  the  thing  signified,  and  know  only  *  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  * 
But  in  the  present  day,  we  can  no  longer  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  little  children.  The  speculations  of  theologians  have  insensibly 
taken  possession  of  the  world ;  the  abstractions  of  a  thousand  years 
have  become  the  household  words  of  our  own  age  j  and  before  we 
build  up,  we  must  clear  away. 

"  Wo  are  trespassing  on  holy  ground.  There  will  be  many  who 
will  say,  It  is  good  to  adore  in  silence  a  mystery  that  we  can  never 
understand.  But  there  arc  '  idols  of  the  temple,'  as  well  as  *  idols  of  the 
ma^kc^pIace.'  Those  idols  consist  in  human  reasonings  and  definitions 
which  are  converted  into  articles  of  faith.  We  are  willing  to  adore  in 
silence,  but  not  the  inventions  of  man.  The  controversialist  naturally 
thinks  that,  in  assailing  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  as  inconsistent 
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with  troth  and  monlitj,  we  are  figl^ting,  not  with  himself,  bat  with 
God.  Trae  rerertiice  pftxreeds  bj  a  different  path ;  it  b  careful  to 
separate  the  haman  from  the  divine ;  fignres  of  f peech  from  realities ; 
the  history  of  a  doctrine  from  its  troth;  the  formalte  of  Schoolmen 
and  theologians  from  the  hope  of  the  belierer  in  life  and  death ;  it  is 
fearfal  abore  all  other  things  lest  it  cast  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  cload 
on  that  which  is  the  central  light  of  all  religion,  the  justice  and  trath 
of  God." 

After  reading  sach  words  as  these,  who  shall  say  we  haye  no 
encouragement  to  go  on  and  proclaim  tlie  trae  Grospel  of  Jesas 
Christ,  believing  that  by  and  by  the  truth  will  everywhere  break 
oat  as  the  light? 

On  Tharsday  evening,  November  13,  the  first  lecture  of  the 
season  before  the  '*  London  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  " 
was  given  by  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  "  Obstacles  which  have 
retarded  Moral  and  Political  Progress."  The  first  obstacle  which 
the  noble  lecturer  named  was  religious  fanaticism.  A  strong  plea 
was  offered  for  the  free  publication  of  all  opinions.  Other  ob- 
stacles existed  in  the  intemperance  and  ignorance  of  the  poor, 
and  in  the  sensuality,  selfishness,  evil-speaking,  and  want  of  char- 
ity and  kindness,  of  the  rich.  He  believed  that  the  great  cor- 
rective could  not  be  found  in  a  higher  form  of  civilization,  for 
civilization  itself  might  be  selfish,  and  shelter  every  one  of  these 
sins.  The  only  hope  of  safety  is  in  a  more  earnest  inculcation  of 
the  pure  principles  of  Christianity,  unperverled  by  sectarianism. 
On  this  last  point  he  placed  the  strongest  emphasis,  and  his 
remarks  on  this  head  were  received  with  loud  and  enthusiastic 
applause. 
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CHRIST'S   HUMANITY  AND  DIVINITY   THE 
SAME  THING. 

BY  C.   A.  BARTOL. 

"  The  Son  of  God ih.3  Son  of  Man."  —  John  v.  25-27. 

So  Jesus  describes  himself  by  these  two  opposite  titles 
in  the  same  breath.  What  would  he  have  us  understand  ? 
that  he  was  human,  or  divine  ?  Some  insist  on  his  humani- 
ty, others  on  his  divinity ;  others  still,  that,  though  his  hu- 
manity and  divinity  must  be  regarded  as  contradictory  ele- 
ments, yet  they  were  somehow  balanced  and  wrapped  up 
together,  and  he  had  indeed  two  natures  in  one  form  and 
person. 

But  if  we  are  to  take  his  own  teaching  about  himself,  he 
certainly  was  not  merely  human,  was  not  merely  divine, 
and  was  not,  in  'any  suspicion  he  ever  himself  expresses, 
a  twofold,  inconsistent  creature,  half  from  above,  half  from 
below,  but  one  simple  being.  He  has  no  double  conscious- 
ness.    An  imperfect,  sinful  man  may  seem  to  himself  to 
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have  two  natures  struggling  together ;  hut  no  internal  war 
was  in  the  hosom  of  Jesus.  How,  then,  shall  we  interpret 
his  declaration  that  he  was  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man, 
human  and  divine  ?  I  answer,  hy  discerning  that,  in 
speaking  of  his  humanity  after  speaking  of  his  divinity,  he 
meant  not  a  different,  but  the  same  thing.  "  Is  Christ 
divided  ?  "  cries  the  great  Apostle.  No,  I  answer  :  he 
does  not  exist  in  parts  and  segments,  but  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  before  time  and  after  it,  and  through  eternity,  a 
glorious  unity  for  the  embrace  of  our  souls.  Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  Man,  his  humanity  and  divinity  are  one.  But, 
you  may  say,  what  expressions  could  be  more  diverse  and 
contradictory  ?  Let  us  see,  my  friends,  if  they  are  contra- 
dictory, or  even  so  utterly  diverse.  To  be  the  Son  of 
Man  cannot,  you  say,  be  the  same  thing  as  to  be  the  Son 
of  God.  But  have  you  ever  thought  what  it  is  to  be  the 
Son  of  Man  ?  It  is  Christ's  title,  peculiar  to  him,  not  the 
title  of  any  other  ;  you  cannot  apply  it  to  any  beside.  All 
beside,  that  ever  breathed,  are  children  of  men  ;  he  alone 
is  the  Son  of  Man.  That  is  to  say,  he  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  great  descendant,  chief  specimen,  noblest  off- 
spring of  our  race.  We  speak  of  one  child  as  the  flower 
of  a  family.  He  is  the  flower  of  the  human  family,  of  all 
its  diverse  species,  of  all  its  successive  generations,  of  all 
its  myriad  and  ever-multiplied  individuals,  in  every  nation 
and  kindred  and  tongue  and  tribe,  the  finest  illustration  and 
grandest  result  to  which  humanity  has  proved  itself  equal. 
The  natural  philosopher,  you  know,  delights  to  descant  on 
the  curiously  broad  varieties  of  the  one  groat  order  and 
nature  of  mankind,  accurately  distinguishing  and  showing 
us,  in  living  specimens  or  the  painted  copies  of  art,  their 
diversities  of  intellectual  and  physical  capacity  and  struc- 
ture.    But  out  of  all  qualities  of  organization,  all  shades  of 
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color,  all  mfluences  of  cUmate,  all  agencies  of  educatioQ  and 
circumstance  on  the  whole  round  earth,  ihe  Almighty  leads 
forth,  through  the  portals  of  a  Jau  ish  ancestry  and  birth,  this 
one  persooHf  this  head  of  his  human  family,  this  spiritual 
chief  I  Lord  of  nature?,  and  of  all  his  fellows  that  wear  a 
mnrta]  rnvrTlnr'  llkn  him^f  If^  '*  frrrnJ  Tljivifr!^  gr^iater  Son,'* 
the  Son  of  Man ;  —  Son  of  Man^  because  whatever  grand- 
eur of  thought,  of  temper,  of  virtue,  of  affection,  of  devo- 
tion,  the  human  soul  can  be  conceived  capable  of,  supremely 
clothes  and  amazingly  shines  out  of  him.  The  theory  of 
earthly  kingship,  that  is,  of  one  person  to  preside  over  the 
rest,  and  be  sovereign  of  an  entire  country,  is  that  this  one 
should  be  of  the  purest  line,  and  finest  strain  of  birth  and 
origin,  llic  real  superior  of  all  the  millions  he  commands, 
—  thougii  royal  blood  is  often  royal  blood  only  in  name,  in 
historic  genealogy,  and  the  chronicles  of  musty  records,  not 
in  deed  and  in  truth. 

But  here  is  a  man,  who,  as  he  told  Pilate,  the  Roman 
govcriKjr,  is  king  indeed,  not  of  the  Jews  alone,  but  of  the 
(jcniiles  :  tr;:ly  King  of  Men  ;  the  Teacher,  Master,  Sav- 
iour of  [he  V.  orld.  And  he  is  so  because  his  spirit,  while 
sympatheiic  will),  and  intelligible  to,  other  spirits,  having 
with  them  a  common  mould'  and  derivation,  reaches  in 
breadth  and  towers  in  height  beyond  them  all.  His  quali- 
ties arc  human,  but  exalted  to  an  unprecedented  pitch. 
His  love  is  not  an  alien  thing,  quite  other  than  your  love 
and  mine,  though  it  be  wider,  holier,  more  steadily  burning 
and  blazing  aloft.  His  purity  is  no  unnatural,  inhuman 
purity,  but  akin  both  to  a  child's  innocence  and  a  chas- 
tened man's  or  woman's  sanctity.  Were  it  not,  we  could 
not  understand  or  admire  or  imitate  it.  His  gentleness, 
patience,  humility,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  faithfulness, 
were  not  monstrous  and  magical,  but  human  trails,  features 
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of  humanity,  though  large  and  lustrous  as  earth  before  Uii 
never  saw,  yet  such  precisely  as  we  are  called  to  aspit 
after  and  show  forth. 

And  now  I  ask.  What  were  these,  his  hwnan  quaUtiei, 
but  his  divine  ones  also  ?  Will  you  divide  and  distingoiik 
between  them  ?  Eun  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  show 
me  where  it  runs !  Put  your  lo^cal  finger  on  anything  la 
him  human  that  is  not  God-like  too  1 

^  His  love  and  meekness  so  divine, 
I  woold  transcribe  and  make  them  mine.*' 

You  say,  my  Unitarian  or  humanitarian  friend,  that  he 
was  a  mere  man.  Will  you  please  to  tell  me  what  it  is  to 
be  a  mere  man^  a  perfect,  unadulterated,  undegenerate 
whole  man,  in  all  that  manhood  can  reach,  imagine,  or  be 
unfolded  into  ?  I  refer  not  to  the  /arm,  the  outside^  the 
hands  and  feet,  the  earthly  and  perishable  garment  of  a 
man ;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man^s  essence,  —  is 
not  the  man  himself.  I  refer  to  the  mysterious  sou!,  warm 
with  love,  luminous  with  wisdom,  expanded  in  power  to  the 
uttermost,  immaculate  and  complete.  Ay,  what  is  it  to 
be  such  a  man  ?  There  is  but  one  such  in  all  history,  — 
Jesus  Christ.  Will  any  of  you  say  his  soul  was  difierent 
from  other  souls,  in  that  it  pre-existed,  and  was  miracu- 
lously bom,  supematurally  introduced  upon  earth  ?  I  an- 
swer, that  no  pre-existenco  or  miraculous  birth  constituted, 
however  it  might  indicate,  the  character  of  the  soul ;  but 
all  souls,  above  or  below,  living  before  the  morning-stars 
sang  together,  or  inspired  yesterday,  are  of  one  family ; 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  adopts,  or  is  clad  in,  a  human  na- 
ture to  publish  this  sublime,  encouraging  truth.  While  all 
men  fall  below  the  standard,  here  is  one  who  attains  to  the 
idea  of  a  man,  and  teaches  that  the  name  of  man  should 
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Sr  no  lottgef  a  name  for  folly  or  em,  but  for  purity,  and 
uth,  and  love.  Thus  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  Man. 
And  now  I  ask  you,  What  was  it  for  Jesus  thus  to  be  the 
oo  of  Man  but  to  be  also  the  Son  of  God,  truly,  prop- 
rly,  perfectly  divme,  a  divinity  on  eanh,  a  manifestation 
fGod  in  the  flesh,  all  of  deity  that  flesh  can  hold,  or  a 
uman  form  and  person  contain  ?  Marvel  ye  at  this  ?  But 
re  not  all  men  the  offspring  of  God  ?  Are  they  not  in 
[is  Book  called  to  be  sons  of  God,  as  he  ^as  the  Son  of 
rod  ?  human  creatures  indeed,  but  called  to  be  partakers 
f  the  divine  nature  ?  Alas  for  us !  alas  for  the  follies  and 
ns  that  are  in  us !  that  the  word  human  should  have  so 
ften,  in  our  use  of  it,  a  low,  unclean,  earthy  savor  and 
)und,  when  humanity  itself,  in  its  nature  and  plan,  is 
uly  nothing  else  but  the  very  breath  of  God,  to  make  a 
eing  that  should  hold  with  him  everlasting  communion  ! 
ea,  I  am  bold  to  say,  what  is  most  human  is  also  most 
[vine.  Ecason,  conscience,  love,  swaying  this  frame  of 
jrs,  do  not  they  make  our  humanity?  And  if  a  man  de- 
fends from  them  to  the  dominion  of  his  appetites  and  sen- 
jal  passions,  docs  he  not  sink  out  of  his  manhood  into  the 
)wer  creation,  into  the  rank  of  matter  and  the  scale  of  the 
rutes  ?  But  if  truth  and  love  and  duty  are  his  law,  he 
;  not  merely  the  ofTspring  of  Mary,  born  of  any  woman 
r  begotten  of  any  man,  but  the  child  of  God.  And  O 
len  there  is  nothing  on  earth  beside  we  can  see  or  think 
f  so  near  to  God  as  he  is !  Beast  or  bird,  tree  or  flower, 
jn  or  star,  in  which  God  abides,  is  not  so  near  to  God ; 
nd  there  is  no  heaven  in  those  blue,  sparkling  depths  like 
10  heaven  of  the  Father's  dwelling  in  that  filial  human 
Dul.  Jesus  Christ,  —  whence  or  how  I  know  not,  first  at 
hat  time  I  know  not  (for  the  Eternal  God  has  for  his  Spirit 
o  date  in  our  memory  or  calendar,  nor  can  be  put  into  an 
29* 
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almanac),  —  some  time,  some  how,  Jesus  Christ  had  this 
perfect  abode  of  God  in  him,  the  spirit  without  measure, 
and  so  was  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  perfect  humanity 
and  divinity.  Sad  it  is  that  so  seldom  men  should  have 
had  any  clear  glimpse  of  this !  But  thanks  to  thee,  John 
Milton,  greatest  of  religious  poets,  for  the  hint  thou  wast 
inspired  to  give  of  this  harmony  of  man  with  God,  when 
thou  spakest  of  "  the  human  face  divine ! "  There  is 
such  a  thing,  and  Christ  had  it. 

But  again,  my  friends,  I  must  say,  if  our  thought,  travel- 
ling thus  on  the  road  of  humanity,  runs  directly  into  divin- 
ity, —  so,  travelling  by  the  road  of  Christ's  divinity,  it  leads 
us  back  equally  into  his  humanity.  It  is  the  same  thing. 
He  is  man's  apjproach  to  God^ —  God'^s  approach  to  man. 
He  is  the  way  between  both,  and  unites  both  in  one.  Do 
you,  my  Trinitarian  friend,  assert  his  divinity  ?  I  will  as- 
sert his  divinity  with  you.  But  I  ask  you  wherein  did  his 
divinity  consist  ?  Was  it  not  in  this,  that  he  embodied  and 
represented  the  beautiful  and  blessed  and  perfect  attributes 
of  God,  —  God's  holiness,  goodness,  justice,  truth,  and 
love  ?  And  what  are  these  highest  attributes  but  such  as 
God  would  have  his  whole  intelligent  creation  emulate  and 
copy  ?  He  would  have  them,  certainly  he  would  have 
them,  to  be  human  qualities  too !  Therefore  it  is  the  first 
great  record  of  the  creation,  he  made  man  in  his  own 
image,  and  in  the  last  Revelation  he  calls  us  to  be  "  fol- 
lowers of  God  as  dear  children."  And,  therefore,  Christ's 
humanity  and  divinity  were  not  opposed,  but  identical. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that,  in  this  doctrine  of 
Christ's  nature,  I  am  obliterating  with  my  so  broad  general- 
ization all  distinctions,  and  making  a  confusion  of  God  and 
man  together.  Observe,  however,  this  doctrine  that  hu- 
man qualities  may  be  also  divine  is  not  the  pantheism  that 
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ttald  confound  the  perxoti  of  all  men  orany  man  wjlh 
Ta  personality,  or  even  Christ't  personality  with   his 

ither^s  ;  but  It  asserts  the  kindred  of  the  children,  as  well 
of  the  deaHy  beloved,  only  begotten  Son,  in  his  marvel' 

as  celestial  primogeoilure,  with  the  Infinite  Parent ;  and 
t  affirms  that,  howsoever  distinct  man  is  from  God,  there 
s  a  part  of  his  nature  where  he  actually  meets  him,  a  part, 
I  shudder  with  reverence,  I  tremble  with  joy,  to  utter  ihe 
mquestionablc  truth  1 )  —  a  part  which  is  'neither  God  nor 
nan  alone,  but  both,  a  coerimon  spirit  of  life  and  eternity  ; 
or  between  God  and  man  no  boundary  line  of  separation 
ran  be  drawn,  —  no  spiritual  surveyor  can  drop  his  meta- 
)hysical  chain  where  the  human  nature  ends  and  the 
iivlne  begins  :  all  that  we  mean  when  we  say,  as  wc  somc- 
imes  do,  with  exaltation  and  eulogy,  of  some  noble  fellow- 
jreature,  He  icas  a  man  !  takes  hold  of  the  divine  beauty 
md  excellence,  is  so  cemented  to  it  that  the  most  cunning 
?ye  can  perceive  no  partition  line.  I  have  seen  two  op- 
posite seas  at  high  tide  so  flow  over  the  ridge  that  united 
.heir  meeting,  sloping  beaches,  smoothly  bevelled  by  the 
everlasting  beat  of  the  waves,  that,  in  their  commingling 
waters,  they  became  beautifully  one.  So,  in  every  high 
hour  of  inspiration  and  faithful  virtue,  is  not  man  one  with 
God  ?  Verily,  if  Christ's  own  loftiest  words  be  true,  he  is  ! 
Not  a  grace  or  charm  mortal  ever  displayed  but  was  de- 
rived, borrowed  from  the  sky.  I  have  been  fain  to  think, 
and  on  the  point  to  tell  a  friend  sometimes,  that  his  or  her 
countenance,  when  beaming,  as  I  have  seen  it,  with  disin- 
terestedness, sincerity,  love,  or  pity,  was  luminous  to  me 
from  no  earthly  light,  but  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  thore- 
fore,  I  say  the  splendor  of  humanity  with  which  1  am 
irradiated  by  Jesus  Christ  was  his  divinity. 

Indeed,  can  there  be  any  gainsaying  of  this  .^      fs   not 
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what  we  call  the  spirit  of  humanity,  of  compassion,  tender- 
ness, friendship  for  the  suffering  and  needy,  for  the  lost 
and  sinful,  the  very  spirit  of  divinity  ?  Will  the  common 
heart  or  common  sense  of  mankind  allow  it  to  be  anything 
else  ?  or  in  the  very  terms  of  human  thought  can  it  be 
otherwise  conceived  ?  Was  it  not  Christ's  spirit,  his  and 
God's  holy  spirit  ?  Or  are  there  two  holy  spirits  ?  No  ; 
one,  one  for  ever  in  God  and  man,  on  earth  and  in  heaven ! 
'Mnasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  ! "  "  I  have 
called  you  not  servants,  but  friends."  "  O  Father,  that 
they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  ! "  What  human  virtue 
ever  brightened  up  the  gloom  of  this  world,  and  made 
cross  or  scaffold  or  dungeon-cell  splendid  to  all  ages,  that 
was  not  divine  moreover  ? 

Therefore,  again  I  say,  Jesus  Christ  did  not  despise  or 
disparage,  but  in  his  person  adopted  and  honored  humanity, 
and  proved  it  in  its  essence  and  intention  to  be  divine. 
Think  not,  however,  that,  in  joyfully  declaring  himself  the 
Son  of  Mariy  he  knew  not  all  the  weakness  and  unworthi- 
ness  of  men  !  Think  not  that,  in  reaffirming  his  position, 
and  repeating  his  doctrine,  I  am  blind  to  the  mournful  cir- 
cumstances and  ghastly  facts  which,  in  the  degeneracy  of 
its  line  or  the  abuse  of  its  freedom,  have  attended  the 
course  of  this  human  nature  upon  earth.  I  know  the  sins 
that  have  scarred  it ;  I  see  the  pollutions  with  which  it  is 
stained  ;  I  note  the  multitudes,  you  and  me  among  them,  that 
wander  from  the  heavenly  fold.  But  I  hear  a  voice  from 
your  bosom  and  mine  declaring  this  is  not  our  true  and 
proper  humanity ;  and  I  hear  a  voice  from  one  who  was 
truly  and  properly  human  and  divine,  summoning  the  lost, 
scattered,  straying  sheep,  not  to  disown  their  nature,  but  to 
return  from  their  error.    Again  resounds  from  his  lips  the 
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ttioat  ancient  wisdom,  "  Unto  you,  0  men  \  I  call,  and  my 
voice  is  to  the  sons  of  men  !  "  Be  just  lo  your  manhood, 
and  you  will  be  just  to  its  Maker!  Be  filial,  as  God  is 
fatherly,  and  the  Father^s  bosom  is  your  rest j  and  his  man- 
Bion  your  home !  Divine  and  human  are  in  you,  as  in 
your  Redeemer,  reconciled  and  the  samel  My  friends, 
however  we  may  speculate,  this  one  great  and  undeniable 
fact  remains,  namely,  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  hb  own  nature 
and  speech  and  chosen  name,  respected  man,  the  being  he 
came  to  save.  Beware  then,  I  say,  of  him,  whosoever  he 
may  be,  who  really  scorns  and  reviles  human  nature  !  He 
is  not  in  his  tone  high  and  celestial  like  Jesus,  but  low  and 
earthly  rather,  a  refined  and  cultivated  worldling  at  the 
best.  lie  that  implies  in  his  talk,  as,  alas!  too  many  do, 
that  men  are  all  venal,  and  women  all  corruptible,  be  he 
theologian  or  man  of  the  world,  shall  have  no  compliments 
from  me  to  the  sagacity  of  his  understanding,  any  more 
than  to  the  elevation  of  his  principle.  lie  has  not  seen 
into  the  depths  of  the  human  breast,  or  divined  the  myster- 
ies of  the  heart  of  all  gentleness  and  love  ;  but  scoiTs  at 
what,  of  all  we  know,  is  most  sacred.  He  sees  the  oil- 
spring  of  God  misled,  prodigal,  in  sad  habiliments,  or 
wasteful  ways  ;  but  does  not,  like  the  holy,  blessed  Father, 
detect  in  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  the  lines  of  his  face 
the  marks  of  the  true  heir  to  a  throne  higher  than  Ccesar's, 
or  make  ready  gladly  to  welcome  him  as  he  arises  and 
returns.  Neither  sceptic  nor  satirist,  but  only  lover  and 
believer,  can  discern  the  divine  in  the  human,  the  human 
in  the  divine.  ''  I\Ien  are  not  worth  saving,"  said  once  a 
man  to  me,  after  listening  to  my  discourse.  Ah,  did  he  see 
what  men  arc  I 

Last  year,  to  clear  up  in  the  creed  the  original  spotlcss- 
ncss  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  papal  organ  of  the  Romish  Church 
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published  an  edict  affirming  the  immaculate  conception  of 
his  mother,  the  Virgin  Mary.  Did  that  blessed,  sainted 
woman,  think  you,  in  heaven  need  the  earthly  indorsement 
and  official  recommendation  of  her  purity  and  exemptioii 
from  Adam^s  sin  ?  Nay,  was  not  the  undertaking  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power  to  such  an  end  an  insult,  and  no  ciYiU 
ity,  to  her  glorified  spirit  ?  and  an  insult,  moreover,  I  add* 
to  the  very  quality  and  genius  of  all  womanhood  ?  an  in- 
sult in  its  implication  that  every  sister  of  Mary  that  has 
borne  her  child  in  pain  and  love,  as  Mary  did,  has  con- 
ceived that  child  only  in  a  fatal  corruption  and  sin  ?  Nay, 
thou  arrogant  power,  that  didst  invent  surplice  and  mitre 
and  groundless  claim  to  Peter^s  keys,  I  yield  not  the  moth- 
ers, all  the  mothers,  of  mankind  to  the  solemn  slander  of 
thy  slavish  rebuke !  1  pronounce  the  decree  a  libel  upon 
millions,  pure  and  tender-hearted,  of  my  race  !  I  consent, 
mournfully  but  willingly,  to  the  upbraiding  sentence  in  all 
the  cases  where  impurity,  of  degree  more  or  less  heinous, 
can  be  made  out.  But  I  tell  yjou.  Pope  and  cardinals,  and  all 
lords  over  God's  heritage,  in  your  larger  or  smaller  sphere 
and  diocese,  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  there  are, 
in  every  honest  man's  observation,  who,  with  pure  devo- 
tion of  divine  and  human  love,  have  stood  in  the  dear  rela- 
tions, and  stretched  out  the  lengthening  lines  of  life,  and 
otherwise  would  not,  would  never  have  been  instrumental 
to  multiply  those  relations  or  extend  those  lines  at  all ! 
No,  rather  than  separate  Mary  so  from  her  sisters,  let  some 
rays  from  the  halo  of  glory  round  her  head  fall  abroad  to 
touch  countless  meek  and  loving  brows  bending  over  hu- 
man of&pring.  Ay,  let  them  stream  back  upon  those 
brows,  for  verily  from  those  brows  they  originally  came ! 
Let  what  was  divine  in  her  show  itself  also  human  ;  — for 
in  the  human  is  always  something  divine  !  is  always  and 


will  he  always  in  that  other  worlU  of  wonder  to  which  ven* 
Crated  parents  and  unblemished  hahes,  by  what  wc  call 
ieath,  continually  go.  The  Son  of  Gad^  Son  of  Man^  is, 
as  he  declares  in  the  context,  the  announcer  of  resar- 
reciion  and  judgment  to  come.  He  has  power  to  make  the 
human  divine*  I^Ien  may  faU,  but  man, human  nature,  can- 
not be  lost.,  unless  we  lose  it  out  of  usi,  and  so  fall  at  ooee 
from  God  and  our  manhood,  from  our  place  on  earth  and 
our  seat  in  heaven.  Yea,  men  may  fall,  and  multitudes  of 
men,  Greeks  and  KomaDS,  Franks  and  Britons,  tribes  and 
populations  on  earth,  may  go  down,  and  races  disappear,  — 
liut  not  man,  the  wonderful  offspring  of  God,  who  will  go 
on  to  his  perfection,  and  finally  vindicate  it,  we  tnr-*,  in 
every  individual  breast.  Not  the  smallest  piece  <■/  h'n/mn- 
itij  would  Jesus  drop.  Mother  of  what  thou  cailcs:  ce-i'j. 
as  it  lies  with  scaled  eyes  in  the  coffm  beneath  t;,fj  p-.  ',  or 
is  covered  up  in  the  grave,  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  !y  i;o'd  i'=^ 
spirit  alive  !  Such  as  thine  were  those  he  biCb-o'j  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan,  in  Judea  :  he  can  bless  yet  acro-s  the 
river  and  Jordan  of  death  !  For  why  is  the  canvr:s  of  :l,e 
old,  inspired  painters  full  of  childish  shapes  of  };orr.o!.!y 
cherubs,  hovering  round  every  scene  of  beauty  or  -  V:j!.;n. 
ity  they  would  represent,  but  to  signify  that  the  ^piriis  of 
little  children,  clothed  again  in  celestial  bodies,  make  larcro 
part  of  the  population  there  ?  Child  of  thy  mother,  wiio-o 
heart  never  left  thee  on  earth,  though  nov/  it  has  coasrri  in 
the  flesh  to  beat,  —  thy  human  mother  she  was  !  —  in  tLe 
name  of  Him  that  was  human  and  dicine,  sof-  1/  r  with 
a  divine  glory  in  the  land  of  promise  !  May  i:  bo-  your 
Canaan  and  mine,  as  the  form  of  our  human  r  xi^tence 
melts  into  that  divine  glory  I 

1  have  thus  maintained  that  Christ's  divinity  was  his  iiu- 
manity,  believing,  in  fact,  they  did  not  essentially  differ, 
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and  ihat  there  is  not  iho  slightest  cvidonco  they  were  not 
in  his  own  mind  regarded  na  the  same  thing.  But  I  am 
weU  aware  difhculties  may  E>e  felt  and  objectloofl  arise  HI 

the  way  of  a  doctrmo  so  unusual,  and  sounding  so  like  s 
paradox.  It  may  he  said,  admitting  that  the  divine  and 
human  in  Jesus  do  at  certain  poinis  seem  to  melt  &nd  run 
into  each  other,  it  must  be  confessed  some  of  his  divine 
qualities  were  not  human,  and  some  of  his  human  quaUliea 
were  not  divine.  His  miraculous  power,  his  unmeasured 
wisdom,  his  authoritative  teaching,  his  office  to  administer 
judgment,  his  prerogative  to  forgive  sins  and  to  hestow 
eternal  life,  —  what  have  these  things  to  do  with  humanity  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  his  sense  of  dependence,  his  expressed 
fpidint^  of  inft^riority  to  the  Father,  his  prayers,  his  moral 
struggles,  his  wish  that  the  cup  should  pass  away,  his 
submission  of  his  will  to  God's,  his  bitter  sufferings  and 
agonizing  death,  —  what  trait  had  these  of  divinity  ?  I  an- 
swer, first,  that,  to  prove  the  humanity  of  a  thing,  we  need 
not  prove  it  to  belong  actually,  in  their  practice,  to  all  men ; 
nor,  to  prove  the  divinity  of  a  thing,  need  we  prove  it  to  be 
the  infinite,  undisturbed,  and  unqualified  consciousness  of 
Almighty  God.  Many  men  do  inhuman  things,  and  we  say 
they  are  inhuman  in  their  spirit  and  character ;  and  many 
other  men  breathe  a  temper  and  display  a  demeanor  which 
we  know  not  by  what  word  to  describe  but  divine. 

But,  to  proceed  more  closely  in  the  argument  as  to  the 
divine  things  in  Jesus  that  were  not  human,  did  he  not  tell 
his  disciples  that  they,  men  as  they  unquestionably  were, 
should  do  greater  works  than  they  had  marvelled  at  in  his 
own  hands,  —  works  of  might  and  mercy,  in  attestation  of  his 
religion  ?  And  do  the  works  they  or  he  indeed  performed 
violate  the  inward  feeling  in  any  soul  of  its  own  capacity 
for  action,  should  that  capacity  be  unfolded  in  the  pleasure 
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of  God  ?  As  to  the  authority,  whoever  perceives  one  prin- 
srple  of  truth  or  dufy  in  the  clernal  light  in  which  Christ  he- 
toeld,  and  would  have  all  behold  it,  docs  he  not  feel  cmbold- 
pcned  to  proclaim  it  with  a  divine  authority  which  was  the 
^  Masier''s  own  ?  As  respects,  too,  the  miracles,  evidences  as 
they  were  of  the  presence  and  appointing  will  of  ihe  Su- 
preme, yet  does  that  man  yet  know  himself  who  feels 
that  these  exhibitions  of  power  are  the  highest  things  in  the 
universe  ?  No  ;  that  man  is  a  stranger  to  his  own  heart 
who  has  not  become  acquainted  with  a  spirit  there  that 
bows  not  down  before  any  mere  material  prodigies,  as 
such,  bot  only  before  the  infinite  being  of  God,  —  a  spirit 
of  truth,  of  purity,  of  loving,  living,  and  dying  for  others, 
which  is  as  much  above  any  mere  marvels  of  strength,  or 
any  kingly  authority  that  should  be  wilful  or  arbitrary,  as 
the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.  And  is  not  that  spirit  a 
human  spirit,  according  to  the  Creator's  intention,  in  hu- 
manity ?  Alas,  I  know  that  it  is  not  universal,  that  in 
multitudes  it  is  dormant,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  men 
scarcely  developed  ;  and  that  hard  and  caustic  critics  of 
mankind  may  smile  with  scorn  at  hearing  it  claimed  as  a 
property  of  the  race  !  But  is  it  not  the  design,  the  original 
plan  of  humanity  ?  the  archetype  of  a  man  too,  and  not  of 
angels  or  deities  only  ?  Are  not  the  mean,  selfish,  sen- 
sual, cruel  ways  of  men  so  many  wide  departures  from  that 
plan,  falsifying  the  Creator's  idea  in  forming  and  in  in- 
spiring his  children  ?  If  you  will  assert  that  these  depart- 
ures are  so  many  and  so  gross  as  to  constitute,  as  you  read 
the  record,  a  fall  of  man,  I  must  still  say  it  is  a  fall  of  man 
out  of  his  manhood,  not  into  it,  —  a  losing  of  his  nature, 
and  not  a  finding  it,  —  not  a  humanity  developed,  hut  an 
inhumanity  seized  upon  and  superinduced.  I  will  contend 
further,  that  the  ruins,  so  often  spoken  of,  which  we  ob- 
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serve  in  human  life  and  nature,  are  not  all  ruins  of  sinking 
and  decay,  like  the  ruins  of  some  great,  ancient  city,  — 
a  Palmyra  or  a  Thebes,  —  but,  if  they  may  so  be  called, 
ruins  of  preparation  to  build  and  finish  the  vast  and  glo- 
rious structure  of  the  human  soul,  like  the  ruins  that  He 
hugely  and  confusedly  around  in  some  place  of  building,  of 
houses  for  the  land  or  ships  for  the  sea.  For  such  ruins 
what  pains  have  been  taken,  and  faithful  labor  already 
done  I  The  trees  of  the  forest  have  been  felled,  the  clay  of 
the  ground  has  been  broken  and  burned,  the  metals  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  been  fused  and  recast ;  a 
hundred  axes  and  hammers,  and  every  sort  of  tool  to  cut  or 
strike,  rend  the  air  with  their  blows ;  and  if  you  visit  the 
spot,  only  a  deafening  din  can  be  heard,  and  perpetual 
driving  seen,  as  you  stumble  among  rude  blocks  and  rag- 
ged masses  of  half-hewn  timber,  that  look  as  little  as 
possible  like  order  or  beauty,  and  promise  anything  rather 
than  the  fine  and  perfect  edifice,  that  shall  rest  on  a  rock, 
resisting  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven,  or  the  ship,  that 
shall  career,  as  a  thing  of  life,  proudly,  to  all  success  and 
riches  over  the  angry  and  turbulent  deep.  So,  let  me  say, 
what  is  called  the  ruined  state  of  human  nature,  whatever 
the  extent  of  degeneracy  may  have  been,  is  not  mere  deg- 
radation, but,  in  part  at  least,  provision  of  means  and 
materials  to  build. 

The  material  world  has,  no  more  than  the  spiritual,  been 
cut  and  scourged  jand  broken  for  this  end.  How  the  flour- 
ishing hopes  of  men,  in  which  first  for  a  time  they  have 
joyed  and  gloried,  are  blasted  and  levelled  to  the  ground ! 
How  their  fondest  desires  are  uprooted  and  scattered 
abroad  !  How  the  very  foundations  they  rested  on,  as 
though  they  were  the  solid  globe,  are  ploughed  up  and  rent 
asunder !    How  all  the  sharpest  instruments  of  pain  and 
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destractioD,  which  it  would  seem  infinite  knowledge  itself 
could  devise,  or  the  hand  of  Providence  resistlessly  wield, 
have  been  set  to  work  upon  the  living  substance  of  our  hu- 
man nature,  to  harrow  and  sift,  to  roelt^or  hew,  to  mar  and 
transform,  till  the  fair  frame  of  man^s  original  existence 
seems  to  become  a  mass  of  ruins  and  a  scene  of  desolation 
indeed  I  How  whole  kingdoms  have  a  thousand  times  been 
overthrown  and  countries  laid  waste,  tribes  dispersed  or 
proud  races  extinguished,  cities  that  thought  themselves 
eternal  mistresses  of  the  world  turned  into  wildernesses  or 
mere  names,  modes  of  thought,  models  of  law,  styles  of 
manners,  forms  of  society,  and  types  of  civilization,  long 
prevailing,  all  slowly  altered,  or  suddenly  smitten  as  with  a 
thunderbolt,  —  as  though  God  made  no  account  of,  but 
despised  them,  or  had  no  further  use  for  them,  and  was 
quite  willing  to  throw  them  away  !  But  what  is  all  this 
downfall  and  ruin  for  ?  For  final  wreck,  absolute  loss, 
and  everlasting  decay  ?  Is  it  a  ruin  of  degradation  only  ? 
Then  might  we  think  we  were  the  creation  of  some  evil 
power,  the  prey  of  mocking  demons,  with  no  Father  but  fate, 
the  world  but  the  restless,  wretched  football  of  an  almighty, 
malignant  sport.  But  not  so !  The  ruins  are  not  of  mere 
decline  and  ultimate  misery,  but  of  provision  and  prepara- 
tion to  huild^  and  so  they  are  magnificent  ruins  indeed  ! 
It  is  a  fall  with  reference  to  a  new  and  better  rising,  as  tho 
giants  of  the  woods  fall  to  reappear  in  the  finest  edifica- 
tions of  the  world.  In  the  greater  world  of  spirit  God  is 
the  builder,  and,  as  the  Apostle  says,  "  ye  are  God's  build- 
ing." He  is  not  yet  ready  to  put  the  top-stone  upon  the 
building,  or  launch  his  vessel  on  the  eternal  sea.  The 
Master-workman  sees  that  there  is  more  work,  much  more, 
to  be  done,  ere  the  structure  be  designed  shall  appear  in 
the  perfect  model  first  fashioned  before  the  foundation  of 
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the  earth.  Verily,  that  structure  cannot  be  finished  in  one 
day,  or  a  thousand  years !  But,  when  it  is  done,  it  will  be 
a  human  thing,  and  it  will  be  a  divine  thing  also ;  there  will 
be  no  contradiction  in  its  being  at  once  human  and  divine  ; 
and  the  morning-stars  will  again  sing  together  over  it, — 
and  in  that  day  of  blessed  consummation,  when  man  shall 
show  his  manhood  according  to  his  Maker^s  intent,  we  shall 
see,  if  we  do  not  before,  that  Christ's  humanity  and  divinity 
were  not  indeed  different,  far  less,  inconsistent  things ;  but 
that  they  were  the  same.  There  are  heavens  as  profound 
beneath,  spite  of  our  prejudice  that  the  heavens  arc  all 
above ;  and  it  matters  not  to  our  Lord's  true  divinity  wheth- 
er we  regard  him  as  developed  from  man  or  let  down  from 
God.     It  is  the  same. 

There  is  not  room  in  a  pulpit  discourse  to  show  the  con- 
sistency of  this  general  view,  with  all  the  texts  pertaining 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament.  But  I  must  at  least  refer  to 
that  remarkable  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  can  be  considered  nothing  less  than  the  most  decisive 
declaration  of  the  view  itself:  '^  the  first  man  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven."  That 
is  to  say,  man  in  his  first  estate  is  taken  up  with  the  exer- 
cise of  his  material  senses  upon  the  material  world.  His 
thoughts,  his  inclinations,  his  affections,  have  an  outward 
and  comparatively  gross  direction  upon  the  things  that  per- 
ish. He  is  a  stranger  to  the  capabilities  in  him  of  be- 
holding, loving,  and  seeking  after  the  invisible  things  of 
God,  —  the  transcendent  charms  of  holiness  and  goodness, 
the  everlasting  honors  of  duty  and  truth.  This  "  first  man 
Adam  is  made  a  living  soul  indeed,"  according  as  it  is  writ- 
ten,—  but  a  soul  of  carnal  appetites,  ungoverned  lusts  and 
passions,  as  it  too  truly  proved,  and  is  so  clearly  told  in  the 
veritable  record  or  the  significant  allegory,  as  you  may 


dlioose  to  consider  it,  ta  GeneM.  Sa  dMt  fint  AJis,  vte 
has  b^eii  tbeologic&Ely  consider^  tiie  Tctj  perfectxw  of 
iDaohood^  was,  in  his  we«k,  simple,  and  ^ 
lirst  innocent,  nature,  the  farthest 

fection.     He  was  but  ihe  irery  befimiiisg  mad  raJlieat  of 
humanity,  like  the  little  tfot  of  or 
ral  philosopher  detects  as  the  dtm 
TTicncemeot  of  the  animal  life  which  shaH  afierwrnrdi  na 
awifily  over   the   earth,   or   fy    j        '     *  '     ' 

There  is  a  moat  striking  and  eloquent  aeniioD  hy  Dr.  Soutli, 
in  which  that  great  preacher  describes  the  glory  of  our  hu- 
man nature  in  its  primeval  and  imfiJlea  stale,  ascrihiog  to 
it  whatever  fulness  and  splendor  of  spiritual  endowments 
his  imagination  could  conceive.  But  the  descrip;  r.  w:  >,h 
is  in  many  respects  admirable  for  the  last  Adam,  arc  •:  «^:re- 
fore  a  most  valuable  composition,  claiming  o  jr  h'vrar  ost 
thanks  to  the  masterly  pen  that  wrote  it,  is,  neitl.or  n  .Sor  p- 
ture  nor  reason,  a  just  account  of  the  first  feebV.  fa'lb'e 
creature,  that  so  easily  and  instantly  went  down  under  the 
smallest  and  most  inconsiderable  of  the  temptations  to  a 
superficial  taste  and  an  inward  vanity  which  Satan  had  from 
his  mighty  magazine  of  seductions  and  huge  quiver  of  ar- 
rowy assaults  to  propose.  No,  it  is  the  second  man,  the 
last  Adam,  born  of  the  spirit.  Son  of  God,  the  really  noble 
and  fully  regenerate  creature,  with  his  absolute  type  pre- 
sented in  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  is  he  that  hohis 
forth  the  true  humanity  which  is  also  divinity;  for  are  not 
these  the  very  wonderful  words,  "  The  second  man  is  the 
Lord  from  heaven  !  "  The  glory,  unfolded  from  below  or 
let  down  from  above,  was  the  same  thing.  And  this  chron- 
ological regeneration,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  race,  as  it 
measures  the  distance  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemane,  is  parallel  with  and  expressive  of  the 
30  • 
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individual  regeneration  of  the  moral  creature,  that  begins 
innocently  now  with  his  senses  and  earthly  inclinations  to 
act  over  again  the  first  Adam^s  fall  and  experience,  let  us 
trust,  the  last  Adam^s  restoration. 

But  to  go  to  the  difficulties  on  particular  points ;  as  to 
what  some  might  consider  Christ^s  chief  prerogative  of  exe- 
cuting  present  or  final  judgment  upon  men,  I  need  only  say, 
that  cannot  be  considered  exclusively  divine,  for,  in  the 
context,  it  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Jesus  on  no  other  ground 
at  all  than  this  very  one,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  Man.  So  in 
regard  to  his  other  offices,  if  he  is  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  indistinguishable  character,  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man excellence  and  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes, he  may  well  indeed  be  mediator,  intercessor,  recon- 
ciler, priest,  and  king.  He  may  well  provide  an  atonement, 
or  bringing  together  of  God  and  man  in  one ;  for  he  was 
that  very  atonement  and  oneness,  not  merely  in  what  he 
suffered  or  did,  but  in  what  in  himself  he  was.  Arc  we 
not  in  our  own  bosoms  sensible  of  that  very  solicitation  from 
Grod,  Jesus  came  to  repeat  and  confirm,  or  awaken  out  of 
sleep  ?  We  read  that  the  Indians,  who  were  counselled  by 
the  traveller  Richardson,  smote  on  their  breasts,  while  tears 
ran  down  their  naked  bodies,  and  said,  ^^  The  good  man 
here  told  them  what  I  said  was  all  good." 

But  I  must  proceed  to  say,  that  if  Christ  had  no  divine 
qualities  that  were  not  justly  human,  neither  had  he  any 
human  qualities  that  were  not  justly  divine.  For,  in  speak- 
ing of  Christ^s  divinity,  I  do  not  mean  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
himself  absolutely  the  infinite  and  everlasting  One,  all  of 
God,  but  only  part  or  partaker  of  him.  His  nature  was 
common  ground  with  God^s,  as  far  as  it  extended ;  but 
when  he  says,  ^^  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  he  com- 
mands and  compels  us,  if  we  will  not  defiantly  reject  and 


disobey  his  own  wor^  not  to 

extensive  with  God^'s,  and  corerMg  ilie  vfcoie  facAKu^eksi^ 

ground  of  his  tufi^itr^     There  amf  ht^  mad  i%  m  i 

between  being  divioe,  or  baring ! 

the  great  Poreoct  of  «ll,  ncd  beiog  the 

tbe  New^  TestameD!^  we  oarselres  lie  €ilM  Id  W  ] 

of  the  Divine  pature^  to  rtjcetve  hk  ■pint,  lal  to  ie 

wilh  his  fuTnesft,  with  as  laoch  of  tliBt  i 

indeed  Ae  was,  to  whom  the  Spirit  was  given  without  meas- 
ure ;  yet  not  with  a  dirioity  that  ooidd  not  eoier  into  and  he 
congenial  with  the  qualities  in  him  which  we  may  cofsider 

most  human.  His  dependence  on  God  was  r:  .  '^m::. 
material  dependence,  as  of  one  body  on  aDov  '^  :. '^  _•. 
body,  but  the  dependence  of  the  offspring  shiar  -  .'  •  ^  :.- 
most  being  of  that  on  which  it  depends.  Hi=  : '^  ;  '  -  "^^ '  - 
not  the  trembling  and  fearful  petition  of  a  s.l /  - :  ",  -.e 
despot  he  feels  to  be  far  removed,  alien  to  him^*-.  f.  t-^  :■.'.:•- 
ready  to  deprive  him  of  his  substance  or  life  :  b:.*  f.  •'■■  :- 
communion  of  trust,  affection,  peace  with  God.  -  :.  j  -.-  •. 
the  Holy  Ghost.  His  prayer  was  divine.  His  '  \:  • . -_  .:, 
of  inferiority  was  not,  '•  My  Father  is  distant,  i: '.•.:•.  v 
above  and  out  of  my  reach  "  ;  but  *■*  My  Father  i-  ;7r«^.u:e/ 
than  I,*"  has  more  of  that  of  which  I  myself  arr.  :  ^o  :<-.-^ 
scssed. 

As  to  the  moral  struggles  of  Christ,  they  are  rr..  ro  :;  c  .r 
fancy  and  the  liberty  taken  by  our  fanciful  po^'-y.  ^:  .i.e 
dogmatism  of  our  creeds,  than  in  fact  He  had  sr, :'_'  '  s  of 
feeling,  bitter  trials  of  bodily  anguish  and  wound'  :  ■.  :''.^'  on 
to  endure,  an  agony  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cro'--,  -Lrc  ;^h 
what  seemed  the  hiding  of  God's  face,  as  well  as  urxu-,  i'r'jiu 
him  ;  but  these  were  not  moral  struggles  of  a  }i(:^r-.i'.':n'^  rjud 
well-nigh  overmastered  conscience,  but  the  sim[j  e  couflcts 
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of  a  loritig,  trusting,  soTC:ly  afflicted  heurt^  I  oinno!  per- 
ceive that  he  struggled  with  the  weight  of  a  finger  agaiDst 
his  duty,  that  he  ever  foluotarUy,  with  any  contradictloni  for 
a  moment  pressed  upon,  or  went  contrary  to»  the  Divine  wilU 
What  we  style  his  submission  to  God's  will,  or  his  jresigm* 
tioD  to  it,  I  must  rather  cal  I  cheerful  though  painful  accept- 
ance of  it.  He  was  tempted,  indeed,  in  all  polms;  but 
temptation  did  not  for  an  instmnl  gain  upon  him  ;  mther  it 
fell  away  baffled  the  moment  it  touched  him.  His  feeling 
about  it,  and  his  reply  to  it,  are  evidently  instantaneous.  If 
all  these,  his  most  human  qualities, — so  human  that  it  is 
thought  wo  cannot  mean  to  assert  their  divineness,  —  were 
not  divine,  what,  I  pray,  within  human  conception  or  cogni- 
zance, can  be  denominated  divine  ?  Nothing  that  we  can 
imagine,  or  love,  or  name,  or  worship.  Will  you  say  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  proved  that  he  was  a  mere  man  ?  Nay,  I 
ask,  where,  more  than  in  his  sufferings  and  through  his  sub- 
lime and  unparalleled  death,  did  the  loftiest  qualities  we  can 
find  it  in  our  heart  to  admire,  shine  forth  in  splendor  com- 
plete and  matchless  ?  so  that  some,  in  ecstasy  at  the  spec- 
tacle, have  doubted  whether  it  be  right  to  say  God  himself 
cannot  suffer,  so  incomparably  exalted  a  thing,  so  worthy 
even  of  God,  such  suffering  seems !  Ay,  the  Divinity  is 
not  on  a  great  throne  merely,  out  of  sight,  above  the  stars, 
bift  comes  down  to  the  very  earth,  clothes  itself  in  dust,  and 
moves  with  glory  unquenched  at  our  feet.  It  is  not  a  light 
shut  up  in  the  seventh  heavens,  or  flung  aloft  from  any 
golden  seven-branched  candlestick  of  the  temple ;  but  it 
plays  and  sparkles  in  the  lowest  circumstances,  and  out  of 
the  most  forlorn  doom,  of  our  poor  humanity.  How  it  ran 
and  blazed  through  the  very  most  mournful  pain  and  igno- 
miny of  Jesus,  lit  up  the  dark  garden  of  Gethsemane,  as  the 
midnight  stars  or  noonday  sun  could  not,  and  flowed,  glis- 
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teing  in  drops  of  sweat  and  streums  of  blood,  dowg  the 
mugh  cross  upon  Catvar^^ !     Ab,  that  bamaohjT  of  leaufl 

dfd  not  refute  bia  divinity  :  his  divinity  it  wta  i 

If  some  still  object,  that^  after  ait  this  explanation,  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  nature  yet  remains,  1  reply,  roost  cer* 
Uiinly  It  docs,  and  glad  I  am  that  th(^  mystery  remains^  wiih 
wbicb  for  all  the  world  I  would  not  part  But  I  may  be  per-* 
mi t ted  to  say,  that,  if  the  mystery  of  Chrisrs  nature  and 
saving  influence  remains,  the  contradiction  does  not ;  and 
it  is  something,  if  not  to  solve  a  mystery,  yet  to  do  away 
with  a  contradiction*  Moreover,  the  mystery  ia  not  pecu- 
liar to  bis  nature.  It  is  abo  in  ours.  It  is  unfalbomably  in 
God's.  It  is  in  all  God's  works,  from  the  highest  heavens 
to  the  lowest  depths,  and,  I  repeat,  glad  I  am  fur  it  all. 
For  this  boundless  mystery  has  infinitely  precious  moral 
uses.  The  saying  is  not  true,  that  where  mystory  begins 
religion  ends.  The  mysteries  of  creation  and  grace  excite 
our  wonder  and  worship,  and  unfold,  as  clear  knowledge 
alone  never  could,  our  spiritual  and  immortal  nature.  If 
there  were  nothing  in  religion  we  could  not  understand, 
religion  would  be  a  cold  matter  of  intellect,  not  a  joy  and 
inspiration  of  the  heart.  Thus  so  a  great  man  as  Daniel 
Webster  well  said  :  '^  I  should  be  ashamed  of  a  Saviour  I 
could  comprehend  !  " 

This  view  of  Christ's  nature,  as  human  and  divine,  and 
identical  with  itself  under  either  aspect  or  name,  gives  for 
us,  in  fine,  the  most  direct  and  touching  power  to  his  ex- 
ample. If  he  were  essentially  God  alone,  and  had  barely 
the  form  and  outside  of  a  man,  if  he  were,  as  an  old  sect 
considered  him,  but  a  phantom  mortal,  it  has  jusily  been 
asked,  how  could  he  be,  in  trials,  duties,  and  sorrows,  to  us 
an  example  at  all  ?  But  he  is  an  example  indeed,  because 
he  shows  no  merely  marvellous,  heterogeneous  excellence, 
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which  we  cannot  understand  or  emulate ,  but  God^s  very 
plan  of  humanity  carried  out  in  one  instance  and  fulfilled; 
and  every  trait  and  disposition  which  he  showed  we  hafa 
only  to  copy  into  our  characters.  The  canvas  within  us  ia 
broad  enough  on  which  to  copy  it,  and,  in  copying,  to  be 
what  Christ  was  and  we  were  made  to  become.  Write  dili- 
gently on  the  tables  of  your  heart;  they  have  room  for 
everything  the  Son  of  God  holds  himself  forth  for  you  to 
receive.  If  his  conscience  did  not  hesitate  or  struggle  as 
ours  does,  he  is  not  the  less  but  the  more  an  example  to 
us  to  keep  our  conscience  from  hesitating  or  struggling. 
Struggles  and  sufferings  of  natural  pain  and  spiritual  grief 
he  had  as  sore  as  ours.  If  you  will  say,  he  was  not  an  ex- 
ample, because  his  moral  nature  was  not  overborne  or  racked 
like  ours,  or  like  that  of  many  persons,  then,  I  must  tell 
you,  you  require,  in  order  to  his  being  a  proper  example, 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  his  having  the  same  weak  and 
erring  tendencies  in  his  single  nature  that  so  variously  ex- 
ist in  the  breasts  of  innumerable  imperfect  and  sinful  men. 
He  is  not  an  example  to  any  man,  in  being  that  particular 
man^s  precise  parallel ;  for  God,  whose  unity  runs  into  end- 
less variety,  never  made  one  such  parallel ;  far  less  is  he 
such  to  all  men.  But  to  all  men  he  is  an  example,  in  being 
the  model  of  every  conceivable  grace  and  virtue  which  they 
may  strive  to  attain.  The  builder  of  any  earthly  structure 
wants  not  merely  such  a  thing  as  any  man  has  been  hitherto 
able  to  build,  but  a  perfect  model  to  build  by.  So  for  our 
character  do  we. 

If  by  any  it  be  alleged  he  was  elevated  altogether  beyond 
us,  because  he  was  one  with  God,  I  will  ask,  what  does  he 
himself  pray  for  us,  but  that  we  may  be  one  in  God  as  he 
was  ?  He  is  the  Captain  of  our  salvation ;  but  the  soldiers  are 
not  of  a  different  nature  and  type  of  being  from  their  leader. 


He  is  **  the  firet-bom  of  many  brethren^"  Indeed,  I  must 
thmk  this  doctrine  of  Jeisu^  only  saiisAes  ail  Scripture,  as 
fully  as  ii  nieeis  all  reason,  iti  our  conlemplaiion  of  our  Lord* 
But  IfEstly,  if  any  sbouU  say.  We  do  sot  consider  the 
ialerest  of  Chnst''3  life^  and  of  his  object  in  coming  into  the 
T^orldj  as  turning  at  all  on  ihis  question  of  divinity  or  humao- 
ily,  but  upon  the  sinnple  fact  of  his  being  -raised  up^  sanc- 
tified, and  sent  as  a  herald^  an  ambassador,  a  commissioner, 
to  treat  with  men,  making  them  obedient  to  their  sovereign^ 
and  as  returning  prodigals  to  their  Father,  I  reply,  the  word 
of  God  only  makes  this  purpose  more  emphatic  and  e^ectual, 
in  showing  It  was  such  a  being,  divinely  human,  humanly 
divine,  who  was  raised  up  for  our  Teacher,  Redeemer,  and 
Lord.  Now  such  a  being  as  this  may  we  not  well  take  for 
our  Saviour,  —  a  Saviour  human,  because  he  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  and  so  can  be  touched  with 
a  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ?  and  divine,  because  he  was 
without  sin,  and  yet  making  us  feel  that  in  us,  as  in  him, 
nothing  could  be  so  truly,  nobly  human  as  to  be  without 
sin  too,  standing  up  men  indeed  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  I  lis 
salvation  is  thus  a  real  salvation  of  the  soul,  not  salvation 
by  logical  contrivance  and  a  deep-laid  scheme,  by  a  full 
satisfaction  of  God's  wrath,  or  a  diplomatic  getting  round 
his  justice,  not  by  shifting  the  burden  of  proof  from  the 
guilty  party,  and  transferring  punishment  wrongfully  to  the 
innocent,  not  by  a  bargaining  with  God  as  a  sharp  creditor, 
or  a  buying  off  from  Satan  of  his  due  ;  but  a  salvation  of 
us  to  ourselves,  to  the  purpose  of  our  own  nature,  by  show- 
ing from  God,  in  an  illustration  of  spotless  and  absolute 
glory,  what  that  nature  may  become.  The  prodigal  son 
came  to  himself.  So  would  Jesus  have  us  all  do,  knowing 
that  thus  we  shall  truly  come  to  him  and  come  to  God,  and 
his  imputed  righteousness  show  and  vindicate  the  only  worth 
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it  can  have  in  its  imputation,  by  being  actually  imparted 
and  becoming  our  own.  This  is  a  salvation  according  to 
reason  and  equity,  as  well  as  according  to  grace  and  mercy. 
It  is  not  mere  deliverance  from  an  outward  woe,  but  the 
rescue  of  our  very  being  ;  for  it  is  a  poor,  partial,  and,  in 
itself,  worthless  redemption  to  keep  the  soul  out  of  hell, 
but  a  great  and  precious  salvation  indeed  to  bestow  upon  it 
the  possession  of  all  its  own  latent  affections  and  powers. 
So  may  we  be  saved,  by  verily  receiving  the  divine  gift  at 
once  proffered  by  Christ^s  hands  and  hidden  in  our  own 
frame! 

For  he  is  no  such  ambassador  as  has  often  been  sent  from 
a  royal  court,  with  his  worth  consisting  only  in  his  instruc- 
tions, his  credentials,  and  his  herald^s  coat ;  but  a  spotless 
and  perfect  one,  a  divine  humanity,  a  human  divinity, 
—  which  I  shall  call  him,  I  know  not,  —  appointed  to  be 
himself  the  faultless  and  glorious  illustration  of  all  his 
lessons  and  commands.  He  brings  no  angry  threats  or 
declarations  of  war,  but  invitations,  with  solemn  yet  gentle 
warnings,  to  our  souls.  Graciously  he  admonishes  us  of  our 
offences.  Tenderly  his  finger  touches  the  stains  of  our 
hearts,  and  defines  the  miseries  of  our  lives.  In  all  the 
words  of  his  lips,  all  the  manifestations  of  his  mind,  all  the 
pattern  of  his  conduct,  he  aflirms  his  kindred  with  us,  and 
tells  us  he  is  speaking  to  beings  who,  in  their  liabilities  and 
capacities,  can  think  neither  too  lowly  nor  too  highly  of  the 
nature  in  themselves  given  by  God. 
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To  the  thoughtful  tmvellcr^  who  lingers  wilh  delighted 
interest  around  the  monuinents  of  architectural  skill  and 
sculptured  beauty  with  which  the  Old  World  abounds,  —  the 
castellated  towns  of  the  Rhine,  the  cathedrals  and  churches 
of  Italy,  whpse  growth  and  history  are  counted  by  centu- 
riQ3i  —  particularly  if  going  from  this  country,  which,  having 
but  just  sprung  into  existence,  can  boast  but  little  in  the 
department  of  artistic  effort,  —  to  his  mind  many  questions 
naturally  arise,  which,  at  first,  seem  not  easy  of  solution. 
To  what  cause  shall  we  trace  the  decline  of  architectural 
skill  ?  The  edifices  which  claim  his  admiration  are  none 
of  them  of  recent  construction  :  they  date  back  to  the  medi- 
aeval ages;  while,  if  he  extends  his  researches  to  Egypt, 
he  there  finds  specimens  far  more  ancient  and  more  won- 
derful :  the  Pyramids,  in  their  solitary  grandeur,  speak  to 
him  of  a  far  more  remote  antiquity,  as,  in  their  solemn 
mystery,  they  look  down  upon  the  pigmy  traveller  of  to- 
day, from  the  shadowy  distance  of  ages,  leaving  to  conjec- 
ture even  the  names  of  their  founders,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  constructed.  What  an  amount  of  skill, 
of  industry,  of  treasure,  was  here  expended,  compared  with 
which  the  erections  of  the  present  day  seem  but  as  the 
sports  of  children  !  Has  human  power  deteriorated,  are  art 
and  ingenuity  exhausted,  is  the  activity  of  man  crippled, 
are  his  faculties  dwarfed,  that  he  cannot  plan,  or  dares  not 
execute,  such  mighty  works  ?  Surely  not,  for  on  every 
side  we  behold  industry  and  energetic  action;  intellectual 
power  was  never  more  earnestly  and  actively  employed  ; 
inventions  and  discoveries,  improvements  in  all  that  can 
facilitate  the  necessary  operations  of  life,  that  can  dignify 
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science,  and  give  a  higher  tone  to  thought,  follow  one  an- 
other in  rapid  succession ;  new  modes  of  intercourse,  more 
easy  and  frequent  communication  between  nations  widely 
separated,  and  which  bring  into  close  and  intimate  connec- 
tion the  scholars  and  artists  of  different  lands,  —  all  these 
abound  at  the  present  day  to  an  unprecedented  extent 

Modern  activity,  however,  is  directed  into  a  different 
channel.  The  wonders  of  architectural  skill  which  former 
ages  produced  are  not  rivalled,  or  even  approached, *by 
the  present ;  but  far  greater  wonders,  far  more  important 
works,  are  being  constantly  wrought  out. 

A  late  French  writer,  after  giving  a  minute  description  of 
Notre  Dame,  goes  on  to  account  both  for  the  vast  amount 
of  labor  and  ingenuity  formerly  bestowed  upon  such  struc- 
tures, and  for  the  present  decline  of  architectural  skill. 
They  were  designed,  he  thinks,  as  embodiments  of  thought, 
of  the  prevailing  tone  of  opinion,  representatives  of  the 
deeper  feelings  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  an 
expression  of  his  highest  aspirations,  —  the  only  enduring 
medium  through  which  they  could  then  be  expressed.  No 
other  mode  then  existed  of  giving  a  permanent  form  to 
thought,  of  communicating  it  to  the  general  mind,  or  bf 
transmitting  it  to  the  future.  True,  the  manuscript  of  the 
scholar,  the  written  page  of  the  savant^  were  to  be  found, 
but  only  in  the  neglected  cells  of  the  monastery,  or  on  the 
shelves  of  the  almost  closed  library.  Hence  the  enduring 
forms  of  stone  and  marble  were  called  into  requisition  ;  the 
pencil  of  the  painter,  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  must  do  the 
work  so  much  more  easily  and  effectually  accomplished 
now  by  a  far  different  agency.  The  splendid  nave,  the 
long-drawn  aisle,  the  cloistered  recess,  and  the  lofty  tower, 
had  all  a  language  of  their  own,  designed  to  speak  to  the 
general  feeling,  and  hear  to  the  future  the  impress  of  the 
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miDd  which  gave  it  birth.  But  all  this  was  destiDed  to 
yield  to  a  higher  power,  to  lose  its  character  as  an  interpre- 
ter of  thought:  architecture  must  bow  before  the  power  of 
the  printed  wdrd,  the  gorgeous  cathedral  before  the  simple 
volume.  And  so  it  chanced  that  its  ascendency  was  gone, 
and  an  agency  which  was  to  shape  to  higher  results  the 
destinies  of  the  race  succeeded  in  its  place,  as  an  inter- 
preter of  man^s  higher  nature ;  and  from  this  period  may 
be^dated  its  decline. 

Had  Faust  and  his  fellow-laborers  lived  a  few  centuries 
earlier,  perhaps  St.  Peters  might  never  have  graced  the 
Eternal  City,  the  Pitti  Palace,  with  its  wonderful  collections 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  might  not  now  charm  the  trav- 
eller, or  the  yet  unfinished  cathedral  of  Milan  excite  his 
wonder. 

But  we  rejoice  that  it  was  thus. ordered  ;  that  architec- 
tural skill,  with  all  its  beautiful  adjuncts,  had  its  day ;  that 
the  wonderful  powers  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  pure  genius 
of  Eaphael,  the  skill  of  Titian,  were  all  made  tributary  to 
this  great  object,  the  embodiment  of  the  ruling  thought. 
There  is  a  time  for  all  things.  The  great  invention  came  in 
its  own  good  time,  when  its  sister  art  had  done  its  work,  and 
the  race  was  prepared  for  a  higher  development,  —  for  a 
development  which  would  carry  it. forward,  with  more  sure 
and  rapid  strides,  to  a  higher  point  of  improvement. 

A  monument  far  nobler  than  any  which  the  architect 
had  ever  erected,  was  that  which  Guttemberg  raised.  "It 
gave,"  as  has  been  said,  "  to  society  a  voice  and  a  tongue." 
Imagine  the  wondering  delight  with  which  the  author  first 
gazed  on  the  printed  copy  of  his  manuscript;  the  merchant, 
as  he  saw  the  arrival  or  departure  of  his  richly-laden  ships 
heralded  to  the  public  ;  or  the  statesman,  as  he  realized 
that  those  cabalistic  characters  —  like  winged  messengers 
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of  lliought  —  were  giving  to  ibe  world  ilie  words  of  bum% 
mg  eloquence,  or   ihe   atiggestions  of  pitlriotic  priDcifila^ 
before  which  senates  had  trembled  ;  aod  the  higher,  hxh 
iier  g!ow  of  delight  with  which  the  Christian  dwelt  on  ibi 
sacred  page,  and  rerceived  with  holy  joy  the  pledge  of  his 
immorlal  hopes,  —  ihat  blessed  volume,  which  hitherto,  m 
ponderous  manuscript,  in  the  library  or  the  cloister^  liad 
been  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  favored  few  1    Now  thai 
by  the  aid  of  this  wonderful  art  all  may  rend,  a  new  and 
astonishing  impulse  is  given  to  intellectual  effort ;  by  tJiui 
means,  the  glowing  concept iona  of  genius,  the  inventions  of 
art,  the  discoveries  of  science,  are  recorded,  all  the  deli- 
cate shades  of  thought  may  be  expressed,  and   minds  of 
different  character,  in  the  most  distant  count ries,  may  be 
brought  in  contact  with  each  other.     The.  printed  volume, 
—  what  a  possession  to  us  all !  what  new  worlds  of  interest 
and  thought  does  it  unfold  !    How  does  it  enlarge  the  range 
of  our  being,  extract  the  sting  from  our  grief,  and  change 
our  solitude  to  a  peopled  scene  !     By  its  aid,  we  may 
choose  friends  and  companions :  the  busy  world  may  pass 
unheeded  by,  fashion  and  pride  may  look  with  scorn  upon 
our  humble  pretensions,  but  we  are  not  doomed  to  loneli- 
ness  and  desolation,  when  at  will  we  may  call  around  us 
the  giAed  and  the  good  of  every  age. 

The  celebrated  Sydney  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  his  son, 
says,  "  Remember,  in  books,  always  to  keep  the  best  so- 
ciety." This,  like  many  other  sayings  of  this  brilliant  wit 
and  wise  moralist,  contains  a  deep  truth.  We  all  have  this 
in  our  power,  and  if  the  low,  impure,  and  weak  are  chosen, 
we  give  undeniable  evidence  of  a  depraved  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  taste.  The  art  which  adds  so  much  to  our 
happiness,  which  enlarges  the  domain  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment, and  so  greatly  enhances  our  opportunities  for  im<. 
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provement,  like  every  other  good  thing,  may  be  perverted  ; 
the  impure  may  be  selected,  and  the  taste  may  be  more  and 
more  vitiated,  the  principles  more  and  more  depraved. 
But  if  the  best  society  in  books  be  chosen,  we  turn  with  a , 
feeling  of  repulsion  from  those  of  a  contrary  character,  as 
the  refined  and  delicate  in  mind,  and  manners  shrink  from 
contact  with  the  vulgar  and  impure. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  Western  emigrant,  far  from  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood^s  home,  the  cherished  associa- 
tions of  his  early  years,  between  him  and  the  scenes  and 
friends  of  the  past  lie  the  vast  prairie,  the  mighty  river, 
or  the  mountain  chain,  —  how  desolate  his  situation,  could 
he  not,  by  the  aid  of  books,  call  a  circle  of  friends  around 
him  !  As  evening  closes  in,  and  the  labors  of  the  day 
are  over,  he  is  not  all  in  solitude  :  the  magic  page  of  fic- 
tion, the  speculations  of  philosophy,  the  dreams  of  poetry, 
and,  better  still,  the  pages  of  religious  truth,  speaking  uf 
Divine  protection  and  love,  are  before  him.  How  is  his 
solitary  home  transformed  !  Instead  of  hours  of  listless- 
ness  and  vacuity,  they  are  those  of  improvement  and  pleas- 
ure, terminating  not  with  the  interest  of  the  moment,  but 
stretching  onward  to  the  future,  and  preparing  liim  better 
to  act  his  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life. 

How  much  also  has  this  wonderful  art  done  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  blind!  Not  long  since,  I  listened 
with  deep  emotions  of  interest  to  the  story  of  one  who  had 
been  blind  from  infancy,  as  he  spoke  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  read,  and  of  the  portion  of 
Scripture  which  he  first  read,  —  ''Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled."  How  impressive,  how  powerful,  with  what  a 
depth  of  meaning,  must  those  beautiful  words  of  the  Sav- 
iour have  reached  the  heart  of  the  blind  man,  as  he  first 
felt  within  himself  the  power  to  read  them,  —  when  he  felt, 
81* 
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as  it  were,  that  his  eyes  were  in  a  degree  unsealed  I  Thou^ 
closed  for  ever  to  the  natural  light,  they  were  opened  to 
the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual. 

Some  years  since,  one  of  the.  most  profound  theologians 
of  our  faith  published  a  volume  of  valuable  sermons,  setting 
forth  our  peculiar  doctrinal  views  with  the  power  of  a  mas* 
ter  and  the  spirit  of  a  Christian.  The  printed  volume  sped 
on  its  mission,  and,  by  some  providential,  though  apparently 
accidental  circumstance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  thinker 
and  a  scholar,  whose  home  was  far  distant  in  the  extreme 
South.  It  came  to  him  in  his  hour  of  need,  distracted  by 
doubt,  reduced  almost  to  despair,  by  the  questionings  of  his 
own  heart  and  mind  coming  into  collision  with  the  views  of 
religious  truth  which  had  been  early  inculcated.  Eeason 
was  beginning  to  totter,  when  this  volume  fell  in  his  way. 
It  met  his  wants,  it  solaced  his  doubts ;  and,  in  a  transport  of 
joy,  he  wrote  to  the  stranger  who  had  been  his  benefactor 
words  expressive  of  the  most  enthusiastic  gratitude,  assur- 
ing him  that  he  could  now  live  with  hope,  and  die  without 
fear.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  printed  volume,  how  could 
these  minds,  at  the  almost  extreme  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  our  country,  strangers  even  to  each  other^s  ex- 
istence, have  been  brought  in  contact  ?  The  electric 
power  of  the  printed  page  wrought  the  good,  so  blessed  for 
the  one  to  receive,  for  the  other  to  impart. 

By  an  industrious  prosecution  of  the  noble  work  in  which 
the  Association  is  now  engaged  may  facts  like  these  be 
multiplied,  and  precious  and  saving  influences  be  sent  forth 
to  thousands  now  in  the  darkness  of  doubt  and  error. 

L.    £. 
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ive  some  brief  quotations  from  the  very  remaric- 
c  of  Professor  Jowett,  in  the  last  Quarterly  Journal. 
i  since  read  his  volumes  with  much  care  and  deep 

We  propose  to  present  a  short  notice  of  them, 
3nded  extracts.  A  few  copies  only  have  been  im- 
nd  although  the  work  will  be  republished,  it  will  be 
te  before  its  contents  will  be  generally  known, 
nin  Jowett,  M.A.,  is  called  in  his  book,  Fellow 
or  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  but  more  recently 

appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  same 
y.  His  recent  publication  which  has  attracted  so 
)tice  is  entitled,  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
nians^  Gcdatians^  and  Romans  ;  with  Critical 
id  Dissertations.  The  work  is  embraced  in  two 
tavo  volumes  of  417  and  505  pages.  It  contains 
nal  Greek,  with  an  English  translation  ;  the  Notes 

copious,  and  the  Dissertations  are  between  thirty 
'  in  number.  The  importance  and  great  interest  of 
cts  discussed  will  be  indicated  by  the  titles  of  these 
ions,  among  which  are  the  following :  "  On  the 

the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  ApcJstolic  Age  "  ;  "  On 
of  Sin  "  ;  "  On  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
in  the  New  "  ;  '^  St.  Paul  and  Philo  "  ;  "  On  the 
on  of  the  Sin  of  Adam  "  ;  "  On  Conversion   and 

of  Character";  "On  Natural  Religion";  "On 
isness  by  Faith  "  ;  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Alone- 

"  On  Predestination  and  Freewill." 
is  not  the  proper  place,  nor  are  we  the  competent 
to  speak  of  the  scholarship  and  learning  of  these  vol- 
VVe  have  been  struck  with  the  evidences  of  some- 
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thing  better  thaa  mere  b  o  ok -learn  mg  or  cri  dear  acumen. 
These  pages  give  proof  of  a  broad,  sagacious  miodf  whicb 
utters  itself  in  paragraphs  of  calm  Ivisdom  and  profound  aod 
pregnant  thought  Its  leading  doctrinal  atatenfiecits  are  m 
harmony  with  our  views  of  the  GospeL  Of  this,  abundaui 
evidenoe  will  be  scon  in  the  extracts  which  follow.  In  the 
clearest  and  strongest  manner,  he  confirms  the  Unitanan 
interpretation  of  disputed  passages.  We  give  an  example. 
In  defence  of  the  .Deity  of  Christ,  no  passage  is  go  often 
quoted  as  Romans  ix,  5 :  Whose  are  the  fathers ,  and  of 
li^hom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  camCf  who  is  over  aU^ 
God  blessed  for  ever*  Amen.  With  a  persevering  perve^ 
sion  of  its  meaning,  this  text  is  usually  quoted,  as  if  it 
pronounced  Christ  to  be  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever. 
Unitarians  have  always  contended  that  the  clause,  "  God 
Messed  for  ever.  Amen^^  constituted  a  sepamt©  doxology 
with  which  the  Apostle  concluded  his  sentence* 

It  would  be  instructive  to  notice  how  often  this  "  Socio iaa 
interpretation  "  has  been  flouted,  and  pronounced  to  be  un- 
authorized,  unreasonable,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  exegesli 
and  use  of  language-  We  pass  this  by,  simply  quoting 
the  sentence  as  translated  by  Professor  Jowett ;  **  Whose 
are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ 
came.  God,  who  is  over  all,  is  blessed  for  ever*  Amen*" 
In  his  note  upon  the  text,  he  says  "  the  word  c^Xoyi/nSr 
(blessed)  is  referred,  in  the  New  Testament,  exclusively  to 
God  the  Father,  and  not  to  Christ." 

Far  removed  from  all  the  prejudices  and  heats  of  our 
controversies,  in  the  quiet  cloisters  of  Oxford,  a  man  gives 
his  whole  life  to  study,  and  presents  as  the  fruits  of  his 
investigation  the  most  unsuspicious  confirmations  of  the 
essential  correctness  of  the  Unitarian  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament.  How  he  agrees  with  us  in  theology  will 
be  seen  by  and  by. 
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Before  adducing  the  extracts  we  have  selected,  our  read- 
ers may  like  to  know  how  these  views  were  received  in  Ox- 
ford. Complaints  were  soon  made  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties, and  Professor  Jowett  was  summoned  to  renew  his 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  He  immediately 
complied.  It  is  the  most  signal  illustration  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  of  the  utter  impotency  of  creeds  to  produce  doc- 
trinal uniformity.  Professor  Jowett  regarded  the  Articles 
of  Faith  of  the  English  Church,  —  as  thousands  and  thou- 
sands regard  them,  —  as  mere  Articles  of  Peace,  each  sub- 
scriber being  at  liberty  to  put  his  own  interpretation  upon 
them  ;  and  by  his  prompt  subscription,  he  shut  out  a  long 
and  irritating  controversy.  English  papers  inform  us  that 
it  is  well  understood  at  Oxford,  that  many  leading  theolo- 
gians accept  Professor  Jowctt's  views. 

From  the  Dissertation  On  the  Imputation  of  Ada^^s 
Sin  we  quote  the  following  :  — 

*'  How  slender  is  the  foundation  in  the  New  Testament  lor  tlie 
doctrine  of  Adam's  Sin  being  imputed  to  his  posterity,  —  two 
pas.sa^es  in  St.  Paul  at  most,  and  these  of  uncertain  interpreta- 
tion. I'he  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  lias  covered 
the  lieavens.  To  reduce  such  subjects  to  their  proper  proportions, 
we  should  consider :  first,  what  space  they  occupy  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  secondly,  how  far  the  language  used  respecting  them  is 
literal  or  figurative  ;  thirdly,  whether  they  agree  with  the  more 
general  truths  of  Scripture  and  our  moral  sense,  or  are  not  '  rath- 
er repugnant  thereto  ' ;  fourthly,  whether  their  origin  may  not 
be  prior  to  Christianity,  or  traceable  in  the  after  history  of  the 
Church  ;  fifthly,  how  far  to  ourselves  they  are  anything  more 
than  words. 

"  The  two  passages  alluded  to  are  Romans  v.  12,  21,  1  Corin- 
thians XV.  21,  22,  15-49,  in  both  of  which  parallels  ate  drawn 
between  Adam  and  Christ.  In  both  the  sin  of  Adam  is  spoken 
of  as  the  source  of  deatli  to  man  :  *  As  by  one  man's  transgres- 
.sion  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,'  an«l,  '  As  in 
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Adam  all  die.'  Such  words  appear  plain  at  first  sight;  that  is  la 
say,  we  fiad  ia  them  what  we  hriog  to  them ;  let  us  see  what  eoa- 

siderations  modify  their  meaning Is  St.  Paul  speaking  d 

Adam's  sin  being  the  cause  of  sin  and  death  to  his  posterity  ii 
any  other  sense  than  he  spoke  of  Abraham  being  a  father  of  ei^ 
cumcision  to  the  uncircumcised  ?  Yet  no  one  would  think  of 
basing  a  doctrine  on  these  words.  Or  is  he  speaking  of  all  met 
dying  in  Adam  in  any  other  sense  than  he  says,  that  if  one  died 
for  all,  then  are  all  dead  t    Yet  in  this  latter  passage,  while  Chiiit 

died  literally,  it  was  only  in  a  figure  that  all  died It  is  haidly 

necessary  to  ask  the  further  question,  what  meaning  we  can  attadi 
to  the  imputation  of  a  sin  and  guilt  which  are  not  our  own,  and 
of  which  we  are  unconscious.  God  can  never  see  us  other  than  we 
realiy  are,  or  judge  us  without  reference  to  all  our  circumstances 
and  antecedents.  If  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  allow 
a  fiction  of  mercy  to  be  interposed  between  ourselves  and  Him, 
still  less  can'we  imagine  that  he  would  interpose  a  fiction  of  Teo- 
geance.  If  he  requires  holine^  be^re  he  will  save,  much  more 
may  we  say,  in  the  Apostle's  form  of  speech,  will  he  require  sio 

before  he  dooms  us  to  perdition From  the  circumstance 

of  our  first  reading  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sio 
to  his  posterity  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  we  can  hardly  per- 
suade ourselves  that  this  is  not  its  original  source.  The  incidental 
manner  in  which  it  is  alluded  to  might  indeed  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  would  scarcely  have  been  intelligible,  had  it  not  been  also 
an  opinion  of  his  time.  But  if  this  inference  should  seem  doubtful, 
there  is  direct  evidence  to  show  that  the  Jews  connected  sin  and 
death,  and  the  sins  and  death  of  mankind,  with  the  sin  of  Adam, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Apostle.  The  earliest  trace  of  such  a 
doctrine  is  found  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  24.  It 
was  a  further  refinement  of  some  of  their  teachers,  that  when 
Adam  sinned  the  whole  world  sinned  ;  because  at  that  time  Adam 
was  the  whole  world,  or  because  the  soul  of  Adam  comprehended 
the  souls  of  all,  so  that  Adam's  sin  conveyed  a  hereditary  taint  to 
his  posterity.  It  was  a  confusion  of  a  half-physical,  half-logical 
or  metaphysical  notion,  arising  in  the  minds  of  men  who  had  not 
yet  learnt  the  lesson  of  our  Saviour :  '  That  which  is  from  without 
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fileth  not  a  man.*  That  human  nature,  or  philosophy,  some- 
les  rose  up  against  such  inventions  is  certainly  true  ;  hut  it 
3ms  to  be  on  the  whole  admitted,  that  the  doctrine  of  Augustine 
in  substance  generally  agreed  to  by  the  Rabbis,  and  that  there 
no  trace  of  their  having  derived  it  from  the  writings  of  St. 

lul Do  we  imagine  that  his  object  is  no  other  than  to 

t  the  seal  of  his  /inthority  on  these  traditional  beliefs  ?  The 
hole  analogy,  not  merely  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  but  of  the 
itire  New  Testament,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  his  object 
as,  not  to  reassert  them,  but  to  teach,  through  them,  a  new  and 
tbier  lesson.  The  Jewish  Rabbis  would  have  spoken  of  the  first 
d  second  Adam ;  but  which  of  them  would  have  made  the  appli- 
tion  of  the  figure  to  all  mankind  ?  A  figure  of  speech  it  remains 
ill,  an  allegory  after  the  manner  of  that  age  and  country,  but  yet 
ith  no  uncertain  or  ambiguous  interpretation.  It  means  that 
^od  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  the  earth ' ;  that  <  he 
ith  concluded  all  under  sin,  that  he  may  have  mercy  upon  all ' ; 
at  life  answers  to  death,  the  times  before  to  the  times  afler  the 
velation  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  It  means  that  we  are  one  in  a  com- 
on  sinful  nature,  which,  even  if  it  be  not  derived  from  the  sin  of 
dam,  exists  as  really  as  if  it  were.  It  means  that  we  shall  be 
ade  one  in  Christ  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  a  measure  here,  more 
lly  and  perfectly  in  another  world.  More  than  this  it  also  means, 
id  more  than  language  can  express,  but  not  the  weak  and  beg« 
irly  elements  of  Rabbinical  tradition.  We  may  not  encumber 
t.  Paul  with  the  things  which  he  <  destroyed.'  What  it  means 
rther  is  not  to  be  attained  by  theological  distinctions,  but  by 
itting  off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man." —  Vol.  II. 
5.  162  - 167. 

The  following  extracts  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  man- 
3r  in  which  he  unfolds  the  historical  and  philosophical 
•igin  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  :  — 

<'  Men  felt  at  the  Reformation  the  need  of  a  spiritual  religion, 
id  could  no  longer  endure  the  yoke  which  had  been  put  upon 
eir  fathers.  The  heart  turned  inwards  upon  itself,  to  commune 
one  with  God.     But  when  the  need  was  supplied,  and  those  who 
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had  felt  it  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  stillneas  of  the  cloaei,  but 
formed  themselves  into  a  church  and  an  army,  going  forth  to  war 
against  principalities  and  powers,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  wodd, 
they  found  no  natural  expression  of  their  belief;  they  had  to  hot 
row  the  weapons  of  their  enemies  before  they  could  take  up  s 
position,  and  fortify  their  camp.  In  other  words,  the  scholastic 
logic  had  been  for  six  centuries  previous  the  great  instrument  of 
training  the  human  mind ;  it  had  grown  up  with  it,  and  become  a 
part  of  it.  Neither  would  it  have  been  more  possible  for  the  Re- 
formers to  have  laid  it  aside,  than  to  have  laid  aside  the  use  of 
language  itself.  Around  theology  it  lingers  still,  seeming  reluc- 
tant to  quit  a  territory  which  is  peculiarly  its  own.  No  science 
has  hitherto  fallen  so  completely  under  its  power ;  no  other  is 
equally  unwilling  to  ask  the  meaning  of  terms ;  none  has  been  so 
fertile  in  reasonings  and  consequences.  The  change  of  which 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  herald  has  hardly  yet  reached  it;  much  less 
could  the  Reformation  have  anticipated  the  New  Philosophy. 

"  The  whole  mental  structure  of  that  time  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  the  Reformers,  no  less  than  their  opponents,  should  re- 
sort to  the  scholastic  method  of  argument.  The  difference  between 
the  two  parties  did  not  lie  here.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  with 
truth,  that  the  Reformers  were  even  more  schoolmen  than  their 
opponents,  because  they  dealt  more  with  abstract  ideas,  and  were 
more  concentrative  on  a  single  topic.  The  whole  of  Luther's 
teaching  was  summed  up  in  a  single  article,  *  Justification  by 
Faith.'  That  was  to  him  the  Scriptural  expression  of  a  spiritual 
religion.  But  this,  according  to  the  manner  of  that  time,  could 
not  be  left  in  the  simple  language  of  St.  Paul,  but  needed  to  be 
guarded  by  the  strictest  definitions  first,  and  was  then  liable  to  be 
drawn  out  into  endless  conclusions. 

*'  And  yet,  why  was  this  ?  Why  not  repeat,  with  a  slight  alter- 
ation of  words,  rather  than  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle,  Neither 
justification  by  failh,  nor  justification  by  works,  but  *  a  new  crea- 
tion '  ?  Was  there  not  yet  *  a  more  excellent  way  '  to  oppose 
things  to  words,  — the  life,  and  spirit,  and  freedom  of  the  Gospel, 
to  the  deadness,  and  powerlessness,  and  slavery  of  the  Roman 
Churcli?     So  it  seems  natural  to  us  to  reason,  looking  back  after 
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interval  of  three  ceDturies  on  the  weary  struggle ;  a^^  absorbing 
those  who  took  pari  in  it  once^  m>  distant  now  either  to  ue  or 
em.  Bui  so  it  could  not  be.  The  temper  of  the  times,  and  the 
edncation  of  the  Reformers  ih  em  selves,  made  it  ncee  saary  th^l 
one  dogmatic  system  should  be  met  by  another.  The  scholastic 
diTinhy  ha^d  become  a  charmed  circle ,  and  no  man  could  Tenture 
out  of  it,  though  he  might  oppose  or  respond  within  it.  And  thns 
ju  at  Location  by  faith,  and  justification  by  works,  became  the  watch^ 
wofcb  of  two  pariiee,  *  .  .  ^  .  No  one  doubts  that  Christianity  could 
be  ia  the  fullest  sense  taught  to  a  child  or  a  savage,  without  any 
mention  of  juatilication,  or  saiiafaction,  or  predestination.  Why 
should  not  we  receive  the  Gospel  as  little  children  t  Why  adopt 
abstrac lions  which  are  so  subtle  in  their  meaning  as  to  be  in  the 
greatest  danger  in  their  translation  from  one  language  to  another  ? 
Avhich  are  always  running  into  consequences  which  are  inconsist- 
ent with  our  moral  nature,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  derived 
from  it?  which  are  not  the  prevailing  usage  of  Soiipture,  but 
technical  terras  which  we  have  gathered  from  one  or  two  pus- 
sages,  and  made  the  key-notes  of  our  scale  ?  The  words  satisfac- 
tion and  predestination  nowhere  occur  in  Scripture  ;  the  word 
regeneration  only  twice,  and  but  once  in  a  sense  at  all  similar  to 
that  which  it  bears  among  ourselves  ;  the  word  justification  tu  if-e 

only,  and  nowhere  as  a  purely  abstract  term Christianity  is 

not  a  philosophy,  but  a  life  ;  and  religious  ideas,  unless  dosiaricd 
to  destroy  the  simplicity  of  religion,  must  be  simple  and  practical. 
The  true  use  of  philosophy  in  reference  to  religion,  is  to  restore  its 
simplicity,  by  freeing  it  from  those  perplexities  which  the  love  of 
system,  or  past  philosophies,  or  the  imperfection  of  language,  or  the 
mere  lapse  of  ages,  may  have  introduced  into  it.  To  understand 
St.  Paul,  we  found  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  scholastic  defini- 
tions and  deductions,  which  might  be  described  as  a  sort  of  mazy 
undergrowth  of  some  noble  forest,  which  must  he  cleared  away 
ere  we  can  wander  in  its  ranges.  Neither  is  it  less  necessary  for 
ourselves  to  return  to  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture,  an<l  seek  a 
truth  to  live  and  die  in  ;  not  to  he  the  subject  of  verbal  disputes, 
which  entangle  the  religious  sense  in  scholastic  perplexities. 
Whatever  logical  necessity  there  may  be  supposed  to  he  in  draw- 
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Ing  out  Cliriatianity  aa  n  ay  stem,  wlielher  as  food  for  the  intellect, 
or  as  a  defence  ngfainBt  heresy,  the  word  a  of  etenial  life  wil!  et« 
be  few  and  aim  pie,  *■  Believe  ob  the  Lord  Jesys  Chiist,  and  thou 

shalt  be  sftved.' Not  in  the  fulaess  of  life  and  health,  nor  in 

the  midst  of  business ,  nor  in  the  Boh(M)lB  of  theology ;  but  in  the 
sick  ehnmber,  where  are  no  moTe  earibly  inleresia,  and  in  the 
hoar  of  death,  we  have  before  lis  the  lively  image  of  the  traib  of 
jualigcation  by  faith,  when  man  acknowledges,  on  the  confines  of 
another  world,  the  unprofitableness  of  his  own  good  deeds,  and 
the  goodneas  of  God  even  In  alHicliDg  him,  and  hia  absoluie  Te!^ 
Bni!e,  not  on  works  of  rightcouaness  that  he  has  done,  bat  on  th« 
Divine  mercy,'*  — Vo!.  IL  pp.  410^465. 

We  leave  uowillingly  these  rich  and  suggestive  thoughts, 
to  pass  to  that  portion  of  the  book  which  hus  niost  startled 
a  slumberous  and  anLjf|ualecl  Orthodoxy*  We  refer  to  the 
Dissertation  On  the  Atonement,  Our  readers  may  re- 
nte nfiber  some  paragraphs  quoted  in  our  last  Journal ;  in 
addition  to  those,  we  will  now  select  a  few  sentences  pre- 
senting other  important  views  on  this  same  great  subject :  — 

"  The  perplext tie's  of  the  doctrine  of  ibe  atone roeot  aie  the 
growth  of  above  a  thousand  years ;  rooted  in  language,  disguised 
in  figures  of  speech,  fortified  by  logic,  they  seem  almost  to  have 
become  a  part  of  the  human  mind  itself.  Those  who  first  spoke 
of  <  satisfaction  '  were  unconscious  of  its  inconsistency  with  the 
Divine  attributes,  just  as  many  good  men  are  in  our  own  day ; 
they  do  not  think  of  it,  or  they  keep  their  minds  off  it.  And  one 
cannot  but  fear  whether  it  be  still  possible  so  to  teach  Christ  as 
not  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  holiness  and  truth  of  God,  —  whether 
the  wheat  and  the  tares  have  not  grown  so  long  together,  that  the 
husbandmen,  in  pulling  up  the  one,  may  be  plucking  up  the  other 
also.  Erroneous  as  are  many  modes  of  expression  used  on  this 
subject,  there  are  minds  to  whom  they  have  become  inseparable 
from  the  truth  itself. 

**  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as  commonly  understood,  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  or  satbfaction  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of 
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men.  There  are  two  kinJs  oi  la:i^uage  u\  which  ::  is  5;-:o^  . 
the  first,  figuratlTe,  derived  from  the  Old  Tesumeot ;  the  seooDii, 
logical,  and  baaed  chiefly  on  distioctioiia  of  the  achoohDen.  Ac- 
coidiiig  to  the  firat  mode  of  expiesaioo,  the  atonement  of  Christ  is 
TC^aided  aa  a  aaciifice,  ivhich  standa  in  the  aame  relation  to  the 
world  in  general  as  the  Jewish  sacrificea  did  to  the  individuals 
who  ofiered  them.  Mankind  were  under  a  corse,  and  He  re- 
deemed then,  joat  as  the  blood  of  bolls  or  of  goata  redeemed  the 
firat-bgro  deYOted  to  God.  That  was  the  troe  aacrifice  once  offered 
on  Moimt  CalVary  for  the  sins  of  men  ;  of  which  all  other  sacri- 
ficea, since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  are  typea  and  shadows, 
and  can  never  take  away  sin.  Wherever  the  words  blood,  or 
sprinkling,  or  atonement,  or  offering  occur  in  the  Old  Testament, 
these  truly  refer  to  Christ ;  wherever  uncleanness,  or  impurity,  or 
ceremonial  defilement  are  spoken  of,  these  truly  refer  to  the  sins 
of  men.  And,  aa  nearly  all  these  things  are  purged  with  blood,  so 
the  sins  of  mankind  are  purged,  and  covered,  and  veiled  in  the 
blood  of  Christ 

*'  To  state  thia  view  of  the  doctrine  at  length,  is  but  to  translate 
the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  the  Old.  Where  the 
mind  is  predisposed  to  receive  it,  there  is  scarcely  a  law,  or  cus- 
tom, or  rile  of  purification,  or  offering  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
may  not  be  transferred  to  the  Gospel.  Christ  is  not  only  ihc  sac- 
rificial lamb,  but  the  paschal  '  lamb  without  spot,'  the  seal  of 
whose  blood  makes  the  wrath  of  God  to  pass  over  the  i)co[)lc  ;  he 
is  Isaac  on  the  altar,  and  also  the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket,  upon 
whom  is  laid  the  iniquity  of  man.  Neither  need  we  conlino  our- 
selves to  this  circle  of  images.  Mankind  are  slaves,  ami  Chiisl 
ransoms  them  ;  he  is  the  new  Lord  who  has  condesccmlcd  to  l»uy 
them,  who  pays  the  price  for  them,  which  price  is  his  hlood.  He 
is  devoted  and  accursed  for  them;  he  pays  the  penally  Inr  their 
sins  ;  he  washes  them  in  his  blood  ;  he  hides  tlieiii  Irem  the 
sight  of  God.    All  that  they  are  he  is  ;  all  that  he  is  iliey  her-ome. 

"  Upon  this  figurative  or  typical  statement  of  the  (ht(;trine  ol'  the 
atonement  is  raised  a  further  logical  one.  A  new  frame  work  is 
furnished  by  philosophy,  as  the  types  of  the  Old  Tcsiament  lade 
and  become  distant ;  figures  of  peech  acquire  a  sort  of  coherence, 
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when  built  ap  into  logical  statements ;  they  at  length  cease  to  be 
figurative,  and  are  repeated  as  simple  facts.  Rhetoric  becomei 
logic,  as  the  age  becomes  logical  rather  than  rhetorical ;  and  a^ 
guments  and  reasonings  take  the  place  of  sermons  and  apologies. 

<'  The  logical  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  commences 
with  the  idea  of  a  satisfaction  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  men. 
God  is  alienated  from  man  ;  man  in  like  manner  is  alienated  from 
God.  The  fault  of  a  single  man  involves  his  whole  posterity. 
God  is  holy,  and  they  are  sinfal ;  there  is  no  middle  term  by 
which  they  can  be  connected.  Mankind  are  miserable  sinners, 
the  best  of  whose  thoughts  are  but  evil  continually  ;  who  have  a 
corrupt  nature  which  can  never  lead  to  good.  They  are  not  only 
sinners,  but  guilty  before  God,  and  in  due  course,  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  to  suffer  punishment  for  their  sins.  Their  present 
life  is  one  continued  sin ;  their  future  life  is  one  awful  punishment 
They  were  free  to  choose  at  first,  and  they  chose  death,  and  God 
does  but  leave  them  to  the  natural  consequences. 

'*  Were  we  to  stop  here,  every  honest  and  good  heart  would 
break  in  upon  these  sophistries,  and  dash  in  pieces  the  pretended 
freedom  and  the  imputed  sin  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  pretended 
justification  of  the  Divine  attributes,  in  the  statement  that  man 
necessarily  or  naturally  brought  everlasting  punishment  on  him- 
self. No  sl^Lve's  mind  was  ever  reduced  so  low  as  to  justify  the 
most  disproportioned  severity  inflicted  on  himself;  neither  has 
Grod  so  made  his  creatures  that  they  will  lie  down  and  die,  even 
beneath  the  hand  of  Him  who  gave  them  life.  But  although  God, 
it  is  said,  might  in  justice  have  stopped  here,  there  is  another  side 
of  this  doctrine  which  must  be  viewed  as  inseparable  from  it,  and 
was  known  from  the  beginning;  namely,  that  God  intended  to 
send  his  only-begotten  Son  for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  God 
was  always  willing  that  mankind  should  be  saved.  But  it  was 
just  that  they  should  sufifer  the  penalty.  He  could  not  save  them 
if  he  would.  He  felt  like  a  judge  who  pitied  the  criminal,  but 
could  not  *  in  faro  corucieniia  *  acquit  him.  Man  was  fearful  of 
his  doom,  and  God  wflling  to  save ;  but  the  least  particle  of  the 
Divine  justice  must  not  be  impeached ;  and  the  sentence  must  be 
exacted  to  the  uttermoBt  farthing. 
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"  At  this  point  is  introdaoed  the  aacrifiee  of  Christ.  The  Soo 
takes  haman  natuie  upon  him,  and  dies  once  for  aU.  The  Father, 
before  angry,  and  alienated,  and  arerse  to  man,  is  reconciled  to 
him  through  the  Son." 

We  bmit  several  following  sentences,  quoted  in  our  last 
Journal,  in  which  Professor  Jowett  shows  that  this  "  scheme  " 
either  offers  an  "  unworthy  satisfaction  to  God,"  by  re- 
deeming ^^  the  sin  of  Adam  by  the  murder  of  Christ,"  or 
interposes  an  ^'  exhibition  of  Divine  justice  known  to  be  a 
fiction,  which,  if  it  were  true  and  real,  would  be  horrible 
and  revolting.^^  After  some  remarks  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  Jewish  education  of  the  Apostles  had  biassed 
their  minds  in  favor  of  the  sacrificial  language  of  the  Old 
Testament,  our  author  proceeds  :  — 

'-  It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  this  refleciiuii  oi'  the 
iSiew  Testament  in  the  Old  is  most  distinctly  brouglii  bufurc  us. 
There  the  temple,  the  priest,  the  sacrifices,  the  altar,  tlic  j^trsons 
of  Jewish  history,  are  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  In 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  the  rarity  rather  than  the  frciiueucy 
of  such  images  which  is  striking.  It  is  the  opposition,  and  not 
the  identification,  of  the  law  arid  the  Gospel  which  is  the  Icadiu^r 
thought  of  his  mind.  But  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  they  are 
fused  into  one  ;  the  New  Testament  is  hidden  in  the  Old,  the  Old 
revealed  in  the  New.  And  from  this  source,  and  nut  Irom  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  language  of  which  we  are  speaking  lias 
passed  into  the  theology  of  modern  times.  While  few  jrersoiis, 
comparatively  speaking,  have  ever  understood  the  relations  of  the 
law  and  faith  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatiaus,  the 
language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  familiar  to  all. 

'*  We  cannot  avoid  asking  ourselves  the  question,  huw  far  these 
notions  of  sacrifice  or  atonement  can  have  the  same  mcaninc^  for  us 
that  they  had  for  the  first  believers?  We  may  use  tlie  wtirds  cor- 
rectly ;  every  one  may  imagine  themselves  to  understand  tlieni ; 
but  are  we  not  mistaking  our  familiarity  with  the  sound  for  a  real- 
ization of  the  thing  signified  ?  The  Apostles  lived  amid  the  tem- 
32* 
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pie  aaerifii^es;  the  smoke  of  their  oSering^,  even  iti  the  eitj  of 
Jeru8d6[n  under  m  Roman  go¥eraorT  bb  of  old  in  iha  wildernesit 
slill  went  up  before  the  Lord ;  ihe  carcasses  of  dead  a^iin^ 
strewed  the  courle  of  the  temple*  It  wotild  be  a  sight  scared; 
tolerable  to  ua ;  neither,  if  at  the  present  mument  we  could  wit- 
ness it  let  reEdota  part3  of  Ihe  world,  could  we  bear  to  think  of 
what  we  saw  as  typical  of  the  Gospels  Nor,  indeed^  do  we  ihint 
of  what  we  are  iaying  when  wo  speak  of  Chmt  oflTered  for  the 
sins  of  men  ;  the  image  ia  softened  by  distance,  and  has  losi  its  orig- 
ioal  asBocjaiions*  We  repeat  il  as  a  sacred  word,  hallowed  bj  Uie 
usage  of  Scripture,  and  ennobled  by  its  metaphorical  appUeatioo^ 
The  death  of  Christ  is  oot  a  sacriAce,  in  the  Levitical  sense  ;  but 
what  we  mean  by  Ibe  word  sacrifice,  is  the  death  of  Christ. 

"  The  notion  of  sacrifice  gained  a  new  fu  unci  a  I  ion  in  the  aftn 
history  of  the  Church  and  the  world.  More  and  more,  as  the 
Christian  Church  became  a  kingdom  and  a  hierarchy,  did  it  see  tli« 
likeness  of  itself  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  tem- 
ple which  had  been  pulled  down  was  again  buill  up ;  the  spirit  of 
the  old  dispensation  revised  in  the  new  ;  there  was  a  priest  as  wdl 
as  ft  sacrifice  ;  a  Church  withooC  which  thero  was  no  salv^ktiou,  ^ 
much  separated  fram  the  world  as  the  Jews  from  iho  heaiheo  of 
old.  What  was  a  shadow  to  St.  Paul  was  becoming  a  reality  to 
the  Nicene,  and  had  actually  become  one  to  the  mcdia&Tal  Charch- 
The  body  and  blood  of  Chrisi  was  not  only  received  spiritually  ia 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup  peri  but  literally  oflered  agaia 
and  again  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ;  as  formerly  by  the  Jew- 
lab,  so  now  by  the  Christian  priest.  A  priesthood  and  a  sacrifice 
naturally  implied  each  other.  Aa  Christ  in  a  figure  bora  the 
person  of  the  high-^priest  entering  once  into  the  holy  place,  so  the 
priest  in  turn  bore  the  person  of  Christ-  And  after  the  notion  of 
the  priesthood  passed  away  in  the  Heformed  churches,  that  of 
the  atonement  and  sacrifice,  which  daring  so  many  centaries  had 
been  supported  by  it,  was  still  retained,  because  it  seemed  to  rest 
on  a  Scriptural  foundation.  The  '  antithesis* '  of  the  Reformation 
was  not  between  the  Gospel  as  without  sacrifices,  and  Romanism 
as  retaining  sacrifices,  or  between  the  law  as  having  a  mediator, 
and  the  promise  as  a  more  '  open  way ' ;  but  between  the  Groepel 
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as  hmnmg  one  mediator,  and  a  saedfiee  caee  afisad,  aod  the  Ko- 
Boaa  Chorch  with  nuoy  piieata,  aad  tiM  tfwtK-mearrmg  Sacrifioc 
of  tke  Ifaaa.'^ 

We  feel  sare  our  readers  wfll  not  regret  the  leDgtfa  of 
these  quotations.  Under  this  same  head  of  the  Atooement 
we  select  one  other  short  paragraph,  in  which  Mr.  Jowett 
sums  up  his  own  belief  on  this  point :  — 

"  Nature  and  Scripture,  and  the  still  small  Toiee  of  Christian 
feeling,  gire  a  simpler  and  tnier  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  than  theories  of  satisfaction  or  the  history  of  sacri- 
fice,—  an  explanation  that  does  not  shift  with  the  metaphysical 
schools  of  the  age,  which  is  for  the  heart  rather  than  the  head. 
Nature  bids  ns  look  at  the  misery  of  the  whole  creation,  groaning 
and  travailing  together  until  now  ;  Christian  feelin«j  rrijnires  orily 
that  we  should  cast  all  upon  Christ,  whose  work  the  Srrijiturc 
sets  forth  under  many  different  figures,  lest  we  should  rest  in  one 
only.  This  variety  is  an  indication  of  the  simplicity  with  which 
we  are  to  learn  Christ.  The  Jewish  sacrifices  had  in:iny  mean- 
ings and  associations.  Nor  are  these  the  only  types  under  which 
tlic  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant  is  set  forth  to  us  in  Scrijjture. 
lie  is  the  sin-offering,  and  the  paschal-lamb,  and  the  priest,  and 
the  temple,  all  in  one.  Out  of  all  these,  why  are  we  to  st  led  one 
to  be  the  foundation  of  our  theological  edifice?  As  liiiures,  we 
may  still  use  them.  But  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  siipi)ly  an- 
other kind  of  language,  which  is  not  figurative,  and  which  under- 
lies them  all;  which  is  far  more  really  present  and  lively  to  us, 
than  the  conception  of  a  sacrifice,  and  which  remains  within  tin- 
limits  of  our  spiritual  consciousness,  instead  of  passin^^  Ix^yond 
them.  That  is  the  spirit  of  which  the  other  is  the  letter  ;  the 
substance  of  which  it  is  the  form  and  shadow."  —  \o\.  11.  j)p. 
469-480. 

Turning  now  fronn  the  department  of  dogmatic  theology, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  observe  our  author's  judgnieiit  on 
questions  belonging  to  sacred  criticism  and  Church  history. 

It  has  long  been  a  mooted  question  whether  St.  Paul  be- 
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lieved  in  the  second  advent  of  Christ  in  the  Apostolic  ago, 
and  in  the  near  approaching  end  of  the  world.  The  bear 
ing  which  the  subject  has  upon  Apostolic  inspiration  is  not 
the  least  of  its  many  important  aspects.  To  Unitarian 
writers,  it  has  seemed  that  the  language  of  St.  Paul  is  so 
clear  and  decided  that  no  honest  interpretation  can  shield 
him  from  the  imputation  of  error ;  while  others  have  sought 
to  avoid  such  a  conclusion  by  a  resort  to  shifts,  evasions, 
double  meanings,  and  incredible  claims  to  infallibility. 
From  the  following  paragraph,  it  will  be  seen  that  Profes- 
sor Jowelt  not  only  admits  the  error  of  the  Apostle,  but  ad- 
duces some  probable  reasons  why  such  an  error  was  per- 
mitted :  — 

"  It  is  a  subject  from  which  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  would 
gladly  turn  aside.  For  it  seems  as  if  he  were  compelled  to  say 
at  the  outset,  '  that  St.  Paul  was  mistaken,  and  that,  in  support  of 
his  mistake,  he  could  appeal  to  the  words  of  Christ  himself.' 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  meaning  of  those  words,  and  yet 
they  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  very  fact,  that,  after  eighteen 

centuries',  the  world  is  as  it  was Why,  then,  were  the 

traces  of  such  a  belief  permitted  to  appear  in  the  New  Testament ! 
Some  will  say  *  as  a  trial  of  our  faith ' ;  others  will  have  recourse 
to  the  double  sense  of  prophecy,  to  divide  the  past  from  the  future, 
the  seen  from  the  unseen.  Othefs  will  cite  its  existence  as  a  proof 
that  the  books  of  Scripture  were  compiled  at  a  time  when  such  a 
belief  was  still  living,  and  this  not  without,  but  within  the  circle 
of  the  Church  itself.  It  may  be  also  regarded  as  an  indication 
that  we  were  not  intended  to  interpret  Scripture  apart  from  the 
light  of  experience,  or  violently  to  bend  life  and  truth  into  agree- 
ment with  isolated  texts.  Lastly,  so  far  as  we  can  venture  to 
move  such  a  question  of  our  Lord  himself,  we  may  observe  that 
his  teaching  here,  as  in  other  places,  is  on  a  level  with  the  modes 
of  thought  of  his  age,  clothed  in  figures,  as  it  must  necessarily  be, 
to  express  *  the  things  that  eye  hath  not  seen,'  limited  by  time,  as 
if  to  give  the  sense  of  reality  to  what  otherwise  would  be  vague 
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_and  infiiiiie,  yet  mysterious  in  this  respect  too,  for  of  '  that  hour 
loweth  no  man ' ;  and  that,  however  these  figures  of  speech  are 
lained,  or  these  opposite  aspects  reconciled,  their  meaning, 
I J  seea,  has  been  the  story  and  the  hope  of  the  believer  in  all 
I,  who  knows,  nevertheless,  that  since  the  Apostles  passed 
y,  all  things  remain  the  same  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
*"  the  round  world  is  set  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  moved.'  " —  Vol. 
*  I.  p.  96. 

The  following  extract,  upon  the  growth  of  the  early 
Church,  may  be  commended  to  all  zealous  defenders  of  the 
Apostolic  origin  of  Episcopacy  :  — 

"  The  first  teachers  of  the  word  of  Christ  were  not  the  ac- 
knowledged rulers  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  they  were  its  proph- 
ets, not  its  bishops.  The  influence  which  they  exercised  was  per- 
sonal rather  than  official,  derived,  doubtless,  from  their  liaving 
seen  the  Lord,  and  4he  fact  of  their  appointmeni  by  himself,  yet 
confined  also  to  a  comparatively  narrow  sphere ;  it  was  exercised 
in  places  in  which  they  were,  but  hardly  extended  to  places 
where  they  were  not.  The  Gospel  grew  up  around  them,  they 
coald  not  tell  how ;  and  the  spirit  which  their  preaching  awak- 
ened soon  passed  out  of  their  control.  They  seemed  no  longer 
to  be  the  prime  movers,  but  rather  the  spectators  of  the  work  of 
God,  which  went  on  before  their  eyes.  The  thousands  of  Jews 
that  believed  and  were  zealous  for  the  law,  would  not  lay  aside 
the  garb  of  Judaism  at  the  biddtng  of  James  or  Peter ;  the  false 
teachers  of  Corinth  or  of  Ephesus  would  not  have  been  less  likely 
lo  gain  followers,  had  they  been  excommunicated  by  them.  The 
movement,  which  in  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Christ  had 
spread  so  widely  over  the  earth,  they  no  more  sought  to  reduce  to 
rule  and  compass.  It  was  out  of  their  power,  beyond  their  reach, 
extending  to  churches  which  had  no  connection  with  thenisclves, 
of  the  circumstances  of  which  they  were  hardly  informed,  and 
in  which,  therefore,  it  was  not  natural  that  they  should  interfere 
between  St.  Paul  and  his  opponents. 

**  The  moment  we  think  of  the  Church,  not  as  an  ecclesiastical 
or  political  institution,  but,  as  it  was  in  the  first  age,  a  spiritual 
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body,  that  is  to  say,  a  body  partly  moTed  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
bat  dependent  also  on  the  tempers  and  sympathies  of  men,  and 
swayed  to  and  fro  by  religious  emotion,  the  narrative  of  Scripture 
seems  perfectly  truthful  and  natural.  When  the  waves  are  high, 
we  see  but  a  little  way  over  the  ocean  ;  the  very  intensity  of  re- 
ligious feeling  is  inconsistent  with  a  uniform  level  of  Church  gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  a  regular  hierarchy,  but  *  9ome  apostles,  some 
prophets,  some  evangelists,  some  pastors  and  teachers,'  who  grew 
together  into  '  the  body  of  Christ.'  The  image  of  the  earlier 
Church  that  is  everywhere  presented  to  us  in  the  Epistles  im- 
plies great  freedom  of  individual  action.  Apollos  and  Barnabas 
were  not  under  the  guidance  of  Paul ;  those  '  who  were  distin- 
guished among  the  Apostles  before  him  '  could  hardly  have  owned 
his  authority.  Nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  bring  the  different 
churches  under  a  common  system.  We  cannot  imagine  any  bond 
by  which  they  could  have  been  linked  together,  without  an  order 
of  clergy  or  fom  of  church  government  common  to  them  all; 
and  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  'Paul."  —  Vol. 
I.  p.  336. 

We  had  marked  many  other  passages  with  which  to  en- 
rich our  pages,  but  our  space  forbids.  We  must  close  with 
the  single  remark,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
facts  of  our  times  that  from  the  bosom  of  the  English 
Church,  and  from  a  ripe  and  honored  scholar  of  Oxford 
University,  we  should  receive  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of 
many  leading  points  of  our  Unitarian  theology. 
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In  the  preceding  article  we  have  given  an  account  of  a 
most  encouraging  reappearance  of  true  views  of  the  Gos- 
pel, in  a  quarter  remarkable  for  its  adherence  to  antiquated 
errors.    The  eyes  of  Oxford  students,  it  has  been  said,  are 
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1  the  backside  of  their  heads,  intently  viewing  and  almost 
ioring  the  past.  One  at  least  has  given  proof  of  an  ability 
I  look  ahead  for  progress  towards  realms  of  fairer  beauty 
id  truth. 

We  have  now  to  chronicle  a  similar  fact,  which  has  trans- 
ired  nearer  home.  Rev.  D.  N.  Sheldon,  D.D.,  formerly 
resident  of  Waterville  College  in  Maine,  and  now  pastor 
f  the  Elm  Street  Baptist  Church  in  the  city  of  Bath,  in 
le  same  State,  has  recently  published  a  book,  entitled,  Sin 
nd  Redemption  ;  a  Series  of  Sermons,,  to  which  is  added 
n  Oration  on  Moral  Freedom.  The  Sermons  —  twelve 
I  number  —  discuss  such  subjects  as  these  :  "  The  Temp- 
ilion  and  Fall";  The  Connection  between  the  Sin  of 
.dam  and  the  Sinfulness  of  his  Posterity  "  ;  "  Tiie  Na- 
ire  of  Sin  "  ;  "•  How  Christ  was  made  Sin  "  ;  "  How  IMcn 
re  made  Righteous  by  Christ"  ;  "  Bearing  Sins  and  Sacri- 
ce."  These  topics  lead  him  to  survey  much  of  the  same 
round  whicli  Professor  Jowelt  has  examined,  and  witli 
?ry  similar  results.  From  the  extracts  which  follow,  the 
;ader  will  see  that  both  of  these  independent  thinkers 
iainly  coincide  in  their  views.  Both  reject  the  doctrines 
f  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  and  of  a  vicarious  salis- 
iction  made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  —  doctrines  in  which 
ley  both  were  educated,  and  which  are  zealously  incul- 
atcd  in  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  with  which  they  are  still 
onncctcd.  But  a  long  and  thorough  investigation  has  rc- 
jlted  with  both  in  a  conviction  that  these  doctrines  form  no 
art  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  both  come  out  and 
vow  opinions  identical,  on  these  points,  with  those  whicli 
nilarians  have  defended. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  these  are  very  remarkable  facts. 
Ve  propose  the  question  to  our  Orthodox  friends,  if  it  is 
ot  likely  there  is  something  sound  and  Scriptural  in  our 
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views,  when  honored  and  learned  men,  from  their  own  nuda^ 
one  afler  another,  adopt  them  ?  To  our  friends  we  say,  \d 
us  be  encouraged.  ^'  The  mom  is  on  the  inountaiii&* 
If  men  of  much  learning,  holding  high  literary  and  ecefo* 
siastical  positions,  are  exercised  with  these  doubts  and  difr 
culties,  is  it  not  likely  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  cle•^ 
sighted  but  unlettered  minds  are  troubled  in  the  same  waj? 
If  the  former  have  ability  to  emerge  from  error,  saving  their 
Christian  faith,  is  it  strange  that  the  latter,  finding  so  mack 
irreconcilable  and  false,  should  sink  into  universal  scepti- 
cism and  infidelity  ?  Can  we  do  a  better  work,  therefore^ 
than  to  circulate  books  which  present  the  Gospeh  freed 
from  these  perplexities  and  weights  ? 

We  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  Dr.  Sheldon^s 
book.  They  will  not  read  two  pages  in  it  without  seeing 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  writer,  who  has 
had  strength  enough  to  break  through  the  double  web  of  a 
superstitious  theology  and  scholastic  metaphysics,  and  has 
now  independence  enough  to  assert  his  freedom.  We  can- 
not but  hope  that  it  may  suggest  some  instructive  lesson  to 
certain  writers  nominally  in  our  own  denomination,  who,  with 
no  great  pains  in  making  logical  statements,  or  taking  tena- 
ble positions,  are  trying  to  reinstate  among  us  some  form  of 
an  Orthodox  atonement.  They  had  better  help  devise  some 
way  to  retain  the  allegiance  of  those  who  profess  that  dog- 
ma, before  they  enter  upon  the  hopeless  task  of  winning 
new  converts  to  it. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  see  the  spirit  and  drift  of 
this  work,  and  its  essential  harmony  with  the  views  of  Pro- 
fessor Jowett,  we  select  the  few  extracts  which  follow.  On 
the  subject  of  Original  Sin,  Dr.  Sheldon  says  :  — 

**  It  is  time  that  the  unwarranted  views  which  many  have  asso- 
ciated with  both  sin  and  redemption,  and  which  our  text  has  been 
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erroneously  sapposed  to  favor,  were  wholly  dismissed.  Too  long 
has  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  Church  lain  under  the  incubus 
of  an  unsound  and  chilling  theology  in  these  respects.  The  night- 
mare must  be  thrown  off,  or  the  very  life-blood  of  intelHgent 
piety  will  be  congealed  in  death,  and  the  Church,  in  just  thinking, 
will  fall  behind  the  world,  and  be  unfitted  to  guide  it  in  the  path 
of  divine  knowledge  and  understanding. 

*'  We  deny,  then,  unhesitatingly,  any  determining  influence  in 
the  sin  of  Adam  on  the  sinfulness  of  bis  posterity.  Whatever 
influence  Adam  may  have  exerted,  it  is  plainly  not  necessitating, 
not  brought  to  bear  independently  of  the  consent  of  his  posterity. 
It  is  not  an  influence  which  irresistibly  overpowers  us,  but  one  to 
which,  so  far  as  it  has  any  exi;$tence,  we  fieely  yield.  We  are 
all  severally  treated  according  to  the  very  principles  which  marked 
the  divine  treatment  of  Adam.  The  only  sound  method  of  justi- 
fying ihe  ways  of  God  to  man,  is  that  which  justifies  them  to  each 
pariicular  man.  We  are  not  called  on  to  merge  any  pari  of  our 
separate  individuality  and  accounlableness  in  the  individuality  and 
accountableness  of  any  other  human  being." —  pp.  110,  III. 

*'  But  I  add,  as  further  proof  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  sin 
rests  on  the  men  who  commit  it,  and  that  its  origin  cannot  be  traced 
back  of  iliein  to  Adam,  tliat  every  man  feels  that  his  sin  is  wliuliy 
his  own,  and  the  fault  of  it  his  own.  All  are  so  conslitiiled,  that 
they  blame  themselves  for  their  acts  of  transgression.  They  know 
that  their  sin  proceeds  from  their  free  consent.  Cuii&eience  re- 
proves and  Slings  them  f(>r  what  they  themselves  do.  And  ready  as 
men  are  to  excuse  themselves  to  others  for  their  wronp-doing,  ihey 
never  say  to  themselves  that  ihey  are  excusable.  Now  this  is  an 
important  consideraliun.  It  shows  lliat  God  has  so  formed  ihe 
mind,  that  il  is  compelled  lo  take  upon  itself  the  sole  responsibil- 
ity of  its  sinful  acts.  It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
from  God  himself,  that  the  sinning  man  is  alone  responsible.  No 
man  now  l)laincs  liimself  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  any  more  than  he 
blauies  himself  for  the  sin  of  Cain  or  of  Judas.  Whatever  sys- 
tems of  theology  may  leach,  whatever  some  ministers  ottbe  (Jos- 
pel  may  still  say,  all  men  know  that  they  have  not  '  sinned  in 
Adam,'  and  that  they  neither  inherit  nor  are  any  way  chargeable 
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with  any  portion  of  his  guilt.    Gailt  is  not,  like  houses  and  lands,  ' 
an  inheritable  and  transferable  thing.     Moral  character  ia  neTcr  | 
separable  from  the  personal  moral  life,  from  its  responsible  origi- 
Dator  and  owner. 

**  It  is  farther  to  be  urged,  that  when  any  persons  are  aroused 
to  special  thoughtfulness,  and  convicted,  as  we  say,  of  sin,  the 
whole  ground  of  their  uneasiness  is  found  in  themseWes,  in  their 
own  character  and  state,  as  they  have  made  it  They  do  not  say, 
Adam  has  destroyed  us ;  but,  We  have  destroyed  ourselves.  This 
is,  I  believe,  the  language  of  all  persons  under  conviction  of  sin. 
And  all  who  confess  their  sins  to  God  in  prayer,  and  ask  to  be 
forgiven,  have  in  view  exclusively  their  own  sins.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  ever  a  man  on  earth,  understanding  and  feeling  the 
forceof  bis  words,  asked  God  to  pardon  him  his  participation  in 
the  sin  of  Adam.  Who  of  us  would  not  just  as  soon  think  of 
praying  to  be  pardoned  for  participation  in  the  sin  of  the  present 
Chinese  rebels?"  — pp.  112,  113. 

'*  As  to  the  immediate  transmission  of  sin,  the  propagation 
of  it,  if  we  may  so  speak,  or  the  communication  of  a  sinful 
nature  from  parents  to  children,  the  idea  seems  to  us  little  better 
than  monstrous.  Whatever  is  propagated  —  begotten  and  born  — 
is  mere  being,  or  nature ;  never  moral  character,  which  results 
only  from  moral  action.  The  being  thus  produced  must  exist, 
must  probably  live  some  time,  and  develop  itself  somewhat, 
before  it  can  act  as  a  subject  of  moral  obligation,  and  commit 
sin.  Hence,  to  speak  of  this  being  as  itself  sinful,  before  it 
performs  any  moral  action,  is  to  destroy  the  very  idea  of  sin. 
It  is  to  confound  nature  with  character,  a  simply  existing  being, 
or  constitution,  with  the  very  different  matter  of  personal  morality, 
or  responsible  action.  It  is  to  suppose  sin,  in  the  absence  of  any  of 
the  conditions  of  sin.  The  infant  child  is  capable  in  due  time  — 
how  soon  we  know  not  —  of  growing  into  a  moral  and  responsible 
being,  and  of  committing  known  acts  of  sin ;  but  certainly  it  does 
not  start  with  a  sinful  nature.  The  idea  of  a  sinful  nature,  ante- 
cedently to  sinful  acticn,  is  always  an  absurd  and  self-contradictory 
idea ;  because  it  is  an  ascription  to  a  mere  nature  of  what  can  be 
found  only  in  the  sphere  of  moral  freedom.     It  is  imputing  to  a 
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being,  i;vho  has  not  yet  acted,  that  ^vhich  can  only  be  conceived  of 
as  an  attribute  of  his  actions.''  —  pp.  119, 120, 

*^  It  is  sometimes  urged,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  dis- 
ordered constitution  at  tlie  beginning,  that  infants  and  very 
young  children  exhibit  bad  tempers  and  angry  passions.  These, 
it  is  alleged,  are  signs  of  a  disturbed  nature.  Now  in  reply 
to  this,  it  should  be  considered  that  the  first  life  of  childhood 
is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  wholly  animal  and  instinctive.  The 
rational  and  moral  life  is  the  slow  development  of  a  later  time. 
But  the  animal  and  the  instinctive,  before  the  unfolding  of  the 
rational  and  the  moral,  cannot  justly  be  spoken  of  as  morally 
wrong.  They  are  no  more  wrong  in  infants  than  they  are  in 
animals.  They  are  indications  of  suffering,  of  physical,  per- 
haps nervous,  discomfort;  and  call  for  the  watchful  sympathy 
of  the  mother  or  the  nurse.  I  must  think  it  a  wholly  unwarranted 
view,  to  regard  them  as  manifestations  of  latent  depravity.  Fret- 
fulness  and  peevishness  may  be  sins  in  those  who  have  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  self-government ;  but  it  is  a  fallacy  thence  io 
argue  that  they  roust  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin  in  very  young 
children ;  and  it  is  only  as  we  transfer  to  children  something  of 
the  moral  knowledge  of  men,  that  we  thus  argue.  Wo  know  that 
we  ought  to  restrain  such  manifestations,  and  hence  hastily  infer 
that  it  must  be  the  duty  of  very  young  children  to  restrain  them. 
We  must,  however,  concede  that  this  early  development  of  the 
purely  instinctive  life,  as  compared  with  the  moral,  points  to  the 
prospect  of  a  collision  between  the  two,  when  the  moral  shall  be- 
gin to  show  itself,  and  thus  confirms  our  previous  remark,  that  the 
true  origin  of  actual  sin,  in  every  human  being,  is  found  in  the 
relation  of  the  appetitive  and  the  propensional  part  of  our  nature  to 
the  rational  and  the  moral  part.''  —  pp.  122,  123. 

'*  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  wholly  re- 
ject the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  long 
held  in  the  Church,  and  has  been  retained  by  many  down  even  to 
our  time.  We  reject  both  the  idea  and  the  term.  We  hold  the 
idea  to  be  wholly  imaginary,  and  the  term,  as  it  has  commonly 
been  used,  nonsensical.  We  deny  the  existence  of  any  other  sui 
than  actual,  voluntary  sin.     If,  however,  any  choose  to  maintain 
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the  existence,  in  the  posterity  of  Adam,  of  an  onginally  disorderd 
constitution,  while  yet  they  allow  that  in  this  constitution  there  ii 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  sin,  this  is  a  point  concerning  which  we 
neither  affirm  anything  nor  deny  anything.  We  refrain  from  aay 
positive  assertion,  because  our  inquiries  have  thus  far  furnished  m 
positive  evidence.  We  certainly  know  of  no  sufficient  reason  for 
affirming  such  a  disordered  constitution ;  and  against  the  view, 
which  would  push  the  disorder  to  such  a  length  as  to  make  sin  its 
necessary  result,  there  are  the  gravest  objections ;  for  with  the 
necessity  of  sin  responsibility  for  it  ceases,  and  so  there  ceases 
to  be  sin.  It  is  quite  as  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  religion  to  deny, 
or  to  palliate  sin  in  this  way,  as  to  deny  or  to  palliate  it  in  any 
other  way.  This  remark  merits  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
one  class  of  theologians  among  us.  While  claiming  to  take  pro- 
found and  practically  impressive  views  of  sin,  they  yet,  by  tracing 
it  back  to  the  primary  constitution  of  our  nature,  or  by  the  fig- 
ment of  the  oneness  of  all  men  with  Adam,  —  which,  in  their 
sense,  is  not  merely  inexplicable,  but  self-contradictory,  —  go  very 
far  towards  destroying  the  very  idea  of  sin,  and  the  possibility  of 
committing  it.  In  the  name  of  morality  and  of  religion,  whose 
interests  we  love,  and  would  ever  defend,  we  protest  against  these 
extreme  and  self-destructive  views. "^ —  pp.  124,  125. 

We  turn  to  the  Sermon  which  discusses  the  question 
"  How  Christ  was  made  Sin,"  and  the  following  extract 
will  show  how  our  author  disposes  of  the  "  transfer  theory," 
as  it  is  called :  — 

*'  In  what  sense  was  Christ  made  sin,  or  treated  as  a  sinner? 

*'  I  remark,  that  this  language  is  not  used  concerning  him  oo 
the  ground  that  he  took  upon  himself,  and  became  guilty  of  the 
sins  of  men,  or  of  any  part  of  them.  There  was  no  transfer,  no 
passing  over  to  him  of  any  part  of  the  guilt  which  belonged  to 
the  human  race.  Sin  is,  in  the  fullest  import  of  the  terms,  a 
personal  and  untransferable  thing.  The  sins  which  one  man  or 
one  being  has  committed  cannot  be  made  to  pass  over  to  any  other 
man,  or  to  any  other  being.  Sin  is  and  must  ever  be  the  inalien- 
able possession  of  the  being  who  has  committed  it,  and  made  it  his 
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wn.  I  do  not  mean  ihat  it  cannot  be  pardoned ;  that  the  sinner 
innot,  by  repentance  and  future  holineaa,  set  a  limit  to  the  power 
ad  the  results  of  his  sins.  But  I  mean  that  the  sin,  which  has 
8  origin  and  its  seat  in  one  mind,  cannot  shift  its  residence,  and 
ike  up  its  abode  in  another  mind.  The  sin,  for  instance,  of 
udas,  in  betraying  his  Lord,  cannot  become  the  sin  of  Paul,  or  of 
*eter,  or  of  any  other  person.  Sin  is  a  part  of  the  personal  char- 
cter,  and  can  no  more  be  separated  from  the  man  who  has  willed 
t,  and  who  has  found  a  part  of  his  life  and  of  his  pleasure  in  it, 
haa  his  personality  can  be  separated  from  him.  It  would  seem 
hat  these  statements  must  corhmend  themselves  to  the  good  sense 
if  all  men,  and  be  regarded  as  the  simple  embodying  in  words  of 
heir  first,  their  spontaneous  and  most  natural  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ect.  They  are  ideas  which  shine  with  their  own  evidence  ;  and 
I  seems  impossible,  by  any  reasoninir,  to  make  ihem  clearer. 
Jul  us  there  have  been,  and  perhaps  still  arc,  some  who,  while  they 
iui>t  allow  that  the  sins  of  one  man  cannot  he  made  to  pass  over  to 
mother  inarj,  so  as  to  become  bis,  yet  defend  the  idea  that  the 
ins  of  men,  or  of  some  part  of  them,  were  thus  transferred  to 
Jhrist,  ii  may  not  bo  useless  to  attempt  to  show  still  further  that 
his  is  pl:iiniy  an  inadmissible  and  an  impossible  idea. 

"  III  (jr(l(  1-  to  this,  let  us  inquire  what  consciiuences  would  fol- 
i)\v  i'riuw  iho  adoption  of  the  view,  that  the  sins  of  men  were  thus 
lassi'd  to  the  account  of  (.'hrist,  and  the  ^I'uilt  of  them  laid  upon 
iim. 

''  ()!)vio'.i^ly  it  would  follow,  that  Christ  became  personally 
har^cable  with  an  amount  of  fjuilt  which  was  equal  to  the  col- 
cctive  i?uilt  of  all  tlie  |>ersons  whose  sins  were  thus  laid  upon 
liin.  If  the  sins  ol  all  men  were  thus  transferred  to  him,  thru 
if^  assumed  a  burden  of  <.'aiU  which  was  exactly  equal  to  the 
.ddcd  iT'iilt  of  all  men.  If  the  sins  of  a  certain  part  o[ily  of  njcn 
verc  made  over  to  him,  then  the  fjuilt  whi^h  he  took  upon  him 
vas  rtjual  to  the  combined  jz^iilt  of  this  part.  It  is  evidently  im- 
)ossible  to  maintain  that  Christ  really  took  upon  him  the  sins  of 
lien,  witlnuit  assuminj^  the  burden  of  their  guilt;  for  sin  and 
;uilt  cannot  lie  separated  ;  fjuilt  is  a  part  of  the  idea  of  sin.  If 
Jhrist,  in  any  real  sense  whatever,  took  upon  him  the  sins  of  any, 
33* 
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he  took  to  the  same  extent  iheir  ^uilt,  and  heace  became  aid 
contused  p^rsonallj  guilty  during  ihe  whole  lime,  lonoer  or 
ahoftert  th^t  ihia  transfer  of  &ia  to  himself  lasted.  Now,  since  i 
k  the  uniform  leach bg"  of  ScTipture,  that  Christ  was,  both  to  \)k  \ 
and  in  denth,  absolutely  holy,  and  since  our  text  itself,  while  n^  I 
reaeniing  him  &s  in  some  way  made  siOf  nr  treated  aa  a  siAnert 
yet  emphatically  declarea  that  he  Isnew  no  sin,  we  are  cWdeaiif 
bound  to  Tojeet  the  idea,  that  the  eina  of  men  were  tranfiferid 
to  him, 

"  Aside  from  thia  invincible  diflicnhyT  the  idea  of  the  trativrer 
ef  the  eina  of  meo  to  Christ  is  fraught  wiih  other  objectioas 
eqaaily  insuperable.  To  say  nothing  of  the  sins  which  were 
eummiUed  during  the  ages  before  Christ  came^  and  some  of  wbieb 
must  have  been  transferred  to  him,  if  any  men  in  these  pre  Woo* 
generations  were  saved^ — though  they  could  not  have  been  «ii 
transferred,  and  the  men  of  course  could  not,  according  to  this 
view,  have  been  saved  till  Christ  made  his  appearance,  —  lo  eaj 
nothing  of  ihis  part  of  mankind  j  but  hmiting  ourselves  now  lo  rbe 
generatinna  which  have  lived  since  Christ  left  the  worlds  ftnd  jie- 
complished  his  saving  woric,  it  is  evident  with  regard  to  alt  these, 
that,  if  we  could  accept  this  notion  of  the  transfer  of  sin,  we  should 
be  driven  to  believe  that  tbeir  sina  were  transferred  to  the  Saviour 
before  they  were  commit  led  ;  that  is,  before  ihey  had  any  eiisl- 
ence.  But  bow  Christ  could  become  guilty  of  the  sins  of  men 
^who  were  tirst  to  live  and  to  sin  hundreds  and  thoufiands  of  year$ 
after  his  advent^  is  manifesily  inconceivable. 

"Without^  ihen,  tracing  further  the  absurdities  of  this  Tie w,  we 
may  at  once  conclude  that  ihe  supposition  that  Christ  was  mad« 
sin  by  having  the  sins  of  men  transferred  to  him,  is  wholly  inde- 
fensible. The  notion  that  the  sins  of  men  were  transferred  to 
Christ  is  at  war  with  our  ideas  of  propriety  and  justice.  It  in- 
volves an  arbitrary  desCruction  of  accountabieness  and  persoDality. 
We  pronounce  it  not  merely  an  unreal,  but  an  impossible  thing  in 
the  Divine  government.  We  shall  be  able  to  show,  in  the  proper 
place,  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  all  who  repent,  and  receive  the 
Divine  testimony  through  him,  and  with  regard  to  him.  But  he 
saves  none  by  taking  their  sins  off  from  them  on  to  himself.     Sin 
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cannot  thus  pass,  as  a  matter  of  merchandise  and  of  traffic,  from 
one  owner  to  another.  It  lies  too  deep  in  the  sou],  it  clings  too 
tenaciously  to  the  mora]  life  and  to  the  individual  character,  to 
admit  of  any  such  local  and  mechanical  transfer.  It  is  a  spiritual 
evil,  and  spiritually  produced  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  Christ 
himself  saves  from  it,  is  by  counterworking  and  overcoming  it  in 
the  soul  itself."  —  pp.  147  -  151. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Atonement  we  have  the  following 
clear  statement :  — 

**  We  may  be  assisted  by  what  has  been  said  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  subject  of  atonement.  Atonement,  if  we  look  to  the 
origin  and  import  of  the  term,  is  al-one-ment,  or  the  reconciliation 
of  such  as  were  previously  at  variance.  Applied  to  the  relations 
of  men  to  God,  it  consists  in  their  actual  reconciliation  to  God,  by 
repentance  on  their  part,  and  forgiveness  on  his.  It  marks  a  sub- 
jective fact,  though  usually  as  the  consequence  of  some  objective 
arrangement.  This  is,  I  think,  the  invariable  signification  of  the 
word  atonement  in  the  Bible,  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  and 
in  the  one  instance  of  its  use  in  the  New  Testament.  The  He- 
brew atonements  were  reconciliations  through  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed medium  of  sacrifices.  The  sacrifices  were  means  to  an 
end,  and  in  themselves  alone  not  an  atonement,  though  made  with 
a  view  to  an  atonement.  So  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the 
flesh  —  his  teaching,  example,  and  death  for  us  —  cannot  in 
strictness  be  called  an  atonement,  or  a  reconciliation  ;  they  are 
more  properly  means  of  eflieciing  an  atonement.  The  reconciling, 
the  repentance-moving  power,  lies  in  them,  and  works  through 
them ;  they  constitute  the  Gospel.  But  we  must  not  confound 
the  Gospel  —  the  means  and  the  vehicle  of  the  reconciliation  — 
with  the  end  and  design  of  the  Gospel,  the  reconciliation  actually 
eflfected.  Or  if,  in  conformity  with  present  popular  usage,  we 
lodge  an  objective  atonement  in  the  work  of  Christ,  we  should  be 
always  careful  to  explain  this  as  consisting  in  the  value  of  his 
work,  as  a  means,  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
of  bringing  men  to  repentance  and  salvation.     We  should  thus 
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adhere  to  Scriptural  ideas,  and  ran  no  risk  of  being  misaDdeto 
stood."  — pp.  163,  164. 

*'  But  it  may  be  asked,  Are  not  the  merits  of  Christ  in  sonfr 
way  put  to  the  account  and  the  benefit  of  his  people  ?  Doabtk» 
we  receive  great  benefit  from  Christ.  We  receire  through  Im 
all  that  makes  us  difier  from  those  who  never  heard  of  him.  We 
would  by  no  means  undervalue  the  extent  of  our  indebtedness  t» 
Christ.  But  yet  we  must  say  that  his  merits  can  never  become 
our  merits.  We  should  think  it  unwarranted  to  speak  of  the 
merits  of  the  Apostles  Paul  and  John,  the  excellence  of  character 
which  was  in  them,  as  made  ours.  And  can  it  be  any  less  un- 
warranted to  speak  of  the  merits  of  Christ  as  passed  over  to  « 
and  rendered  ours  ?  Do  the  Scriptures  anywhere  speak  of  the 
merits  of  Christ  as  transferred  to  us,  and  put  to  our  accoant  ?  If 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  such  language,  and  imagining  it 
Scriptural,  we  shall  do  well  to  bethink  ourselves,  and  ask  again, 
whether  it  is  really  so  1  The  truth  is,  that  all  merit  is  personal, 
belonging  to  some  being ;  and  the  merits  of  one  being  can  never 
become  the  merits  of  another. 

**  We  must  then  dismiss  the  idea,  that  the  merits  of  onr  Saviour 
can  ih  any  way  be  rendered  our  personal  merits.  They  may  ben- 
efit us  in  many  ways.  They  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  us  to 
the  possession  of  a  right  character,  and  of  securing  our  eternal 
salvation;  but  they  cannot  be  made  our  merits.  Unwonted  and 
«ven  harsh  as  the  expression  may  sound  to  us,  we  must  be  made 
to  have  something  that  is  truly  meritorious,  truly  good  and  de- 
serving in  ourselves,  in  our  own  character,  or  the  merits  of  Christ 
will  profit  us  nothing. 

**  The  question  returns,  How  then  does  the  exhibition  of  Christ, 
as  brought  into  connection  with  our  sin,  contribute  to  render  us 
righteous  ?  In  what  way  are  we  saved  and  made  internally  pure 
by  Christ?  For  we  must  not  forget  that  salvation  is  always  an 
internal  fact.  A  man  is  not  saved  any  further  than  he  is  made 
truly  right,  or  righteous.  His  righteousness  must  bo  his  own, 
and  belong  as  really  to  himself  as  his  own  faculties  and  the  act- 
ings of  his  own  mind.  It  must  be  the  breathings  of  his  own 
spirit,  the  outgushings  and  the  characteristic  choices  and  workings 
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1  of  his  own  soul  and  moral  life.    His  saWation  naust  be,  in  a  word, 
himself  purified  and  saved.     His  righteousness  must  be  himself 
1  made  righteous.     There  is,  there  can  be,  no  other  saving  right- 
0  eousness  than  this."  —  pp.  170,  171. 

To  this  last  extract  Dr.  Sheldon  appends  the  following 
foot-note,  which  deserves  to  be  reprinted.      We  do  not 
,  think  his  caution  excessive,  as  we  judge  after  much  ex- 
.  perience:  — 

*'  It  may  seem  to  some  of  the  readers  of  these  Sermons,  that 
all  this  emphasis  and  iteration  of  statement,  on  so  plain  and  vital 
a  point,  must  be  superfluous.  But  I  can  assure  them,  that  this  is 
so  far  from  true,  that  even  sincere  Christians,  as  I  believe  them, 
have  been  much  perplexed  and  staggered  by  these  very  statements. 
Nor  should  1  wonder  if  still  others,  into  whose  hands  this  volume 
may  come,  should  mark  with  pain  for  the  moment,  and  perhaps 
longer,  the  evident  contrast  between  what  is  here  said  and  ihc 
tcachinfTs  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  I  greatly  fear 
that  the  views  of  many  Christians  are  sadly  defective  and  erro- 
neous on  this  subject.  Is  there  not,  then,  urgent  occasion  for  the 
most  clear  and  positive  teaching  on  this  point?  I  address  {his 
question  to  all  my  brethren  in  the  Christian  ministry."  —  pp.  171, 
112. 

We  were  struck  with  the  view  presented  in  the  following 
extract,  which  relates  to  the  last  sufTerings  of  Christ :  — 

**  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  these  last  scenes  in  his  life 
which  lends  a  particle  of  support  to  the  doctrine,  that  he  sustained 
the  wrath  of  God.  The  agony  in  the  garden  has  been  variously 
explained  ;  but  if  any  inference  may  be  drawn  from  his  thrice-re- 
peated prayer  that  the  cup  might,  if  possible,  be  taken  from  him 
without  his  drinking  it,  then  we  may  conclude,  that,  in  his  own 
view,  his  approaching  sulTerings  were  not  required  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  possible  for  God  to  forgive  sin.  We  ask  any  dflVudtr  of 
this  idea,  whether,  supposing  Christ  to  have  known  thai  it  was 
impossible  for  God,  or  inconsistent  with  his  government,  to  forgive 
sin  at  all,  unless  he  should  sutler  as  our  snbstitute,  he  could  have 
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offered  the  prayer  ascribed  to  him  ?  Coald  he  ha^e  used  laoj 
intimating  a  possibility  that  the  cap  might,  consistently  with 
designs  of  God,  be  taken  from  him?  Does  not  this  theory 
his  prayer  of  all  its  force  and  meaning!  Does  it  not  rob 
whole  scene  in  the  garden  of  its  impressiveness  ?  Once  adai^ 
however,  that  God  could  forgive  sin  without  the  death  of  Chriit 
but  that  men  were  not  likely  to  be  brought  to  feel  their  need  rf 
forgiveness,  to  seek  it  by  repentance,  and  to  gain  an  assnnncf 
that  they  were  forgiven,  except  through  the  sufierings  onAe 
cross ;  or  that  these  moral  feelings  could  not  otherwise  be  awak- 
ened to  any  great  extent,  or  so  widely  and  advantageoody ;  and 
then  all  becomes  consistent.  The  momentary  recoil  from  the  suf- 
ferings, the  prayer  to  be  spared  them,  and  the  meek  sobmissioo  It 
the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  Father,  appear  ^natural,  and  therefen 
touching  in  the  highest  degree.  We  retain  the  beautiful  htf* 
mony  of  truth  and  of  nature."  —  pp.  206,  207. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  other  extract,  which 
we  hope  will  be  read  by  those  who  think  there  is  any 
"  govern ntiental  obstacle  "  in  the  way  of  God's  forgiving 
sinj  which  Christ  has  removed  :  — 

"  I  remark  further,  that  Christ  was  not  made  sin,  or  treated  is 
a  sinner,  on  the  ground  that  his  sufferings  and  death  were  neces- 
sary to  make  the  exercise  of  the  divine  mercy  to  men  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  divine  justice.  Christ  did  not  come  oo 
earih  and  die  for  the  purpose  of  removing  an  obstacle  in  the  divine 
government  in  the  way  of  extending  pardon  to  the  penitent.  Hia 
sufferings  were  not  appointed  him  on  account  of  the  infloenee 
which  they  were  to  have  in  convincing  tlie  moral  universe  ihit 
sin,  when  forgiven,  is  not  treated  too  leniently. 

*'  Extensively  as  the  view  here  denied  is  hfeld  in  the  Christian 
Church,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  mere  human 
theory,  and  wholly  destitute  of  Scriptural  support.  In  what  part 
of  the  word  of  God  is  it  taught  ?  Where  in  it  do  we  find  the 
slightest  allusion  to  this  so-called  governmental  theory?  What* 
are  the  passages  in  the  Bible  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  hare  died 
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p  conciliate  the  exercise  of  the  divine  justice  with  the  divine 
percy  ?  Where  are  these  two  attributes,  as  exercised  towards 
l^nitent  sinners,  ever  spoken  of  as  in  conflict  and  at  variance  ? 
Ij^here  do  we  find  a  single  intimation  of  an  obstacle  in  the  mind  of 
God,  or  in  the  order  of  his  governtnent,  io  the  way  of  extending 
forgiveness  to  men  who  turn  from  their  sins  ?  In  what  chapter 
•nd  verse  is  it  said,  that  this  forgiveness  of  the  penitent  cannot  be, 
unless  something  else,  the  interposition  of  Christ,  first  isl  And 
where  is  the  death  of  Christ  said  to  have  been  appointed  on  ac- 
count of  its  adaptedness  and  necessity  to  convince  the  intelligent 
universe  that  sin,  when  forsaken  and  forgiven,  is  not  treated  with 
too  great  and  dangerous  indulgence  ?  I  call  upon  the  defenders 
of  this  view  to  furnish  a  plain  Scriptural  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. For  my  part,  I  am  bound  in  simple  honesty  to  say,  that  I 
can  find  nothing  of  this  theory  in  the  Bible;  though  ilie  wriiinf^s 
of  many  theologians,  and  the  preaching  of  many  ministers,  arc 
full  of  it. 

'*  But  the  theory  is  not  merely  extra-scriptural  ;  it  is  aUo  con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures  ;  for  these  speak  of  the  mission  of  Christ 
as  orifTinatin«x  in  ^ihe  mere  love  of  God  ;  and  they  never  make 
mention  of  any  oilier  obstacle  to  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  men 
than  tliat  which  is  found  in  their  own  impenitence.  Wc  cannot 
deem  it  necessary  here  to  adduce  the  passages  which  sustain  these 
statements. 

*'  The  defenders  of  the  theory  in  question  give  themselves,  in 
our  view,  much  needless  trouble  and  solicitude  about  the  honor  of 
the  divine  government.  We  may  commend  their  motive,  while 
we  expose  their  mistake.  This  mistake  lies  in  suppo-^inrr  thut 
justice  and  mercy  in  God  are  sucli  opposed  and  almost  iiicomjiat- 
ible  attributes,  that  they  cannot  both  at  the  same  time  he  cxt  rci.sod 
towards  a  penitent  transgressor,  without  some  foreign  and  inde- 
pendent expedient  for  harmonizing  them,  and  renderin<T  them 
consistent.  But  now  what  evidence  is  there  that  this  is  a  trim 
view?  How  do  wc  know  that  justice  and  mercy  are  always  thus 
at  variance  ?  It  is  certainly  not  in  their  nature  to  he  so  in  all 
cases;  for  then  ttr  could  never  forgive  tlie  injurious  wlilioui  be- 
coming unjust.    But  we  are  directed  to  forgive  others,  that  we  may 
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be,  like  God,  the  children  of  our  Father  in  beaten.  We  ib« 
fore  do  wrong  to  concliirl<^  ih^l  he  cariitot,  in  immediate  ei» 
ency  with  his  whole  nature  ^nd  all  lib  attribuies,  fonpne  > 
'  peoiieDt.  An  J  he  most  clearly  teaehes  ub  throughout  his  i^n-* 
that  while  he  ha  lea  sin,  he  loves  the  linnet,  and  dasires  hitttol 
tarn  and  tivcj.  HU  righteousne^  is  the  love  of  all  right,  ttl 
thcreforeT  instend  of  disinclining,  direcnly  disp  fic$  hbit  ia  li 
favorable  to  all  who  repent.  The  bu^mera  of  lrans|rrwoofi  il* 
turn  frofn  their  trans gresainns,  and  not  to  give  theQn«e!vi»  Hf 
needkaft  and  pre^umptuoua  trouble  about  the  houor  of  God,  wL 
ihe  consistency  of  his  proceodinga.  They  need  not  fearthilli 
way  a  vi^ill  not  fully  vindicate  themaelvea.  Certainly  hb  wtit 
need  fm  tlieir  vindication  no  such  theory  aa  this  which  we  hut 
been  eonaidering.**  —  pp*  15C  -  159t 

Before  closing.,  we  must  add  that  the  above  views  ape  </ 
no  recent  growth  in  Dn  Sheldoti^s  miiid,  Dor  are  they  gitefl 
to  the  public  from  any  sudden  or  hastily  considered  impuififi. 
On  this  point  we  respect  his  conscjentiotjs  cautioustiesir 
For  many  years  he  has  revolved  these  subjects  in  hia  midi, 
viewed  thorn  in  all  ibo  light  he  could  bring  to  bear  iipo» 
them,  and  is  at  length  moved  to  publish  them  to  the  woHiS 
by  the  strongest  convictions  of  duly.  A  sentence  in  bv 
Preface  is  so  important  and  mstrucijve  in  this  connectioo, 
that  we  cuunol  refrain  from  quoting  it*  Who  can  tell  us  how 
many  others  there  are,  still  in  the  bondage  of  creeds,  who 
have  mentally  reached  similar  conclusions,  and  sigh  for  a 
freedom  which  they  dare  not  yet  avow  ?  Dr.  Sheldon 
says :  — 

**  The  opinions  advocated  in  these  Sermons  have  not  been  re- 
cently adopted.  Either  the  opinions  themselves,  or  at'^Jeast  those 
'  out  of  which  they  have  by  a  logical  necessity  grown,  have  been 
held  and  taught  throughout  my  pubhc  life.  While  yet  in  the 
theological  institution,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  venerated 
teacher  atill  living,  I  was  led  to  a  most  decisive  rejection  of  the 
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Dries  with  rej^rd  to  the  imputation  of  sio  and  of  rigbteoasness. 
3ver  believed,  and  never  taught,  that  there  was  anything  strict- 
>enal,  vicarious,  or  substitutionary  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
lake  this  disclaimer,  simply  because  it  has  been  publicly  said 
t  I  once  preached  the  doctrine  of  a  **  vicarious  atonement." 
he  word  atonement ,  without  the  prefixed  epithet  had  been  used, 

statement  would  have  been  true.  I  hold  at  the  present  mo- 
at, as  firmly  as  I  ever  held,  to  all  the  objective  facts  in  the  his- 
y  of  Christ ;  only  I  do  not  now  speak  of  them  as  an  atonement 
>perly,  but  as  the  means  of  an  atonement,  or  of  an  actual  recon- 
ation  of  the  sinner  to  God.  Any  change  of  my  opinion,  in 
s  respect,  lies  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  considering  the  objective 
its,  but  merely  in  the  view  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 

something  else.  I  think  of  the  facts  themselves  as  I  always 
1  ;  but  1  interpret  them  somewliat  difierently.  I  once  supfiosf  d 
tm  connected,  in  some  unknown  way,  with  the  consistent  cxer- 
e  of  mercy  to  the  penitent;  I  now  look  upon  them,  and  upon 
?  whole  Gospel,  as  the  great  means  of  brinj^ing  men  to  repeiil- 
?e.  That  they  can  have  no  other  relation,  and  answer  no  oihor 
1  than  lliis,  1  should  deem  it  presumptuous  to  say  :  but  1  lack 
I  evidence  that  they  actually  have  any  other."  —  pp.  vii.,  viii. 
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SoMi:  of  lis  arc  old  enough  to  remember  to  have  licard 
a  sensalion  caused  in  the  tiieological  kingdom  of  Eng- 
k]  and  America,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  by  ilie 
pearancc  of  one  or  two  translations  of  the  New  Testament, 
Icring  in  some  respects  from  the  received  version,  and 
ming  from  a  suspicious  quarter,  —  even  from  Unitarian 
tics,  h  was  thought  very  [)resumptuous  in  any  man,  or 
dy  of  men,  especially  heretics,  to  innovate  upon  our  vcn- 
ible  English  Bible  ;  it  being  forgotten,  perhaps  not  known, 
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that  ibut  English  Bible  was  not  then  two  hundred  ye&ndi 
and  was  ilself  the  work  of  men,  —  fallible  men  certaini^ 
and  deemed  heretical  by  the  great  fnajority  of  Chrisiisa 
Since  that  period  —  owing  either  to  the  muUiplicatbn  I 
scholars  and  critics  of  various  creeds^  or  to  the  discoieiy 
that  no  version^  new  or  old,  can  lay  claim  to  inspi ration— 
nearly  every  sect  has  been  represented  by  some  newtnia^ 
lation,  issuing  from  the  body,  or  one  or  more  indiv^idutk 
Indeed,  this  work  began  long  before  the  present  cenlujy, 
and  it  may  he  well  to  go  back  and  note  its  progress. 

The  first  English  translation  was  that  of  Wickliffe,^^ 
peartog  about  13S0,  in  manuscript,  but  not  printed  mii 
recently  \  and  after  that  date,  six  Protestant  English  ^ef- 
BLons  appeared  before  the  one  now  in  use,  without  counting 
the  Unitarian  versions  referred  to  above.  First  came  I)t' 
dak'^s^  the  New  Testament  printed  in  Holland  in  1526,  m^ 
the  other  Books  about  1530,  Five  years  later  appeared 
CovardaWs  Bible,  which  was  twice  republished,  ia  15aO 
and  1553«  In  1537  was  published  the  version  that  goes  k 
the  title  of  Mattliew^s  Bihle^  because  it  professed  to  come 
from  one  Thomas  Matthew,  supposed  to  be  a  fictitiota 
name,  the  real  editor, as  some  conjectured,  being  the  maftji" 
John  Rogers.  A  revision  of  this  Bible,  which  itself  wti 
made  up  from  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  made  its  appearance 
in  1539,  in  folio,  and  by  the  king'*s  printers,  as  CraJtmerX  \ 
or  the  *'  Great  Bible,'*  known  also  as  "  Whitchurch's,"  °^  « 
of  the  publishers.  Another  edition  was  issued  the  following 
year,  and  eflforts  were  made  to  have  it  introduced  and  read 
in  the  churches.  During  the  reign  of  Mary,  some  of  die 
English  scholars,  who  were  compelled  to  fly  from  persecu- 
tion to  Geneva,  prepared  another  version,  known  as  the  Ge- 
neva BiblCy  printed  there  in  1557-60,  in  London  in  1572, 
and  oAen  aflerwards.     But  this  was  soon  superseded  by  a 
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ftater,  or  more  popular  versioD,  namely,  the  Bishop^s 
Ible^  so  called)  from  being  made  by  Archbishop  Parker 
d  other  dignitaries  of  the  English  Church.  It  was  chiefly 
revision  of  Cranmer^s  Bible,  and  took  its  place  as  the 
thorized  version,  subsequently  used  as  the  basis  of  what 
s  ever  since  been  called  the  "  Received  Version.'' 
The  origin  of  this  last  version,  now  everywhere  recog- 
zed  as  pre-eminently  "  The  Bible,"  is  familiar,  probably, 
all  our  readers,  but  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  in  this 
etch.  It  is  well  to  have  a  table  of  dates  for  easy  refer- 
ice  ;  as  likewise  to  show  that  it  is  a  part  of  religious  obli- 
ition  to  distinguish  between  a  human  work  and  a  divine. 
ue  respect  and  reverence  should  be  shown  for  sacred  writ- 
igs,  and  all  should  follow  them  as  near  to  the  fountain  as 
Dssible.  But  men's  translations  of  these  writings,  like 
leir  comments  and  creeds,  are  liable  to  imperfection  ;  and 
le  whole  history  of  versions,  under  the.  guidance  of  Orllio- 
3X  Christians  and  an  Establishment,  shows  us  that  imper- 
ictions  and  errors  have  been  admitted  by  all,  and  constant 
tempts  made  to  remedy  or  remove  them. 
After  the  six  English  versions  just  named,  —  Tyndale's, 
overdale's,  Matthew's,  Cranmer's,  the  Geneva,  and  the 
ishop's  Bible,  the  last  appearing  in  1568,  —  a  leader  of  the 
uritans.  Dr.  Reynolds,  in  the  "  Hampton-Court  Confer- 
nce,"  held  before  James  I.  in  1604,  moved  for  an  emended 
^nslation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  proposal  was  enter- 
lined  by  the  king,  on  condition  that  the  new  version  should, 
last  of  all,  be  ratified  by  his  royal  authority,  and  so  the 
hole  Church  be  bound  to  this  translation,  and  not  to  use 
ny  other."  Forty-seven  persons  were  the  same  yeiir  com- 
lissioned  by  the  king,  to  be  divided  into  six  classes,  two  of 
lese  classes  to  meet  in  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Wcstmin- 
er,  each.     The  original  Scriptures,  with  the  Apocrypha, 
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were  also  divided  into  six  portions,  and  one  giveo  to^&^ 
class  of  translators.  At  midsummer,  1604,  the  Bishop  4^ 
London  drew  up  the  rules,  prescribed  by  the  king,  for  ih 
conduct  of  the  work.  The  Bishop^s  Bible  was  to  be  At 
lowed  implicitly,  or  ^'  as  little  altered  as  the  original  wS 
perrAit  ^* ;  the  other  five  versions,  named  above,  to  be  wed 
when  they  agreed  better  with  the  sacred  text.  No  aMii|^ 
nal  notes  were  to  be  affixed,  unless  needed  for  the  ezplaBft* 
tion  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  words  ;  a  rule  which  has  not  beet 
adhered  to  by  either  English  or  American  Bible  Societiei 
pf  later  times.  Each  translator  of  each  class  was  to  take 
the  same  chapter  or  portion,  and  having  translated  and 
emended  as  he  found  reason,  submit  his  work  to  the  ae> 
sembled  company,  and  all  to  agree  together  on  that  whidi 
should  stand.  Then,  as  each  book  was  completed,  it  was  to 
be  sent  to  the  whole  body  of  translators,  whose  number  bad 
been  extended  to  fifty-four,  for  the  final  revisioD.  So  far 
as  care  and  labor  were  concerned,  this  great  work  was 
wisely  planned  and  thoroughly  executed.  More  than  three 
years  were  spent  by  the  several  companies  in  finishing  the 
first  draught  of  the  new  version.  Two  persons  were  next 
chosen  from  each  company,  to  meet  in  London,  review  the 
whole  work,  and  prepare  one  copy  from  the  three  sent  sever 
ally  from  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Westminster.  These  six 
men  extended  their  labors  through  nine  months ;  and,  last  of 
all,  Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Myles  Smith,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Gloucester,  again  reviewed  the  whole,  and 
prefixed  "  arguments,"  or  contents,  to  the  several  Books. 
The  whole  was  then  printed  in  the  old  black  letter,  in  folio, 
and  first  published  A.  D.  1611. 

With  all  this  care,  numerous  errors  of  the  press  were 
found  in  the  first  edition,  and  many  following.  These  er- 
rors have  been  corrected,  again  and  again,  by  successive 
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revisions  extending  through  a  centoiy  and  a  half,  the  most 
complete  being  that  of  Dr.  Blaney,  who  spent  upon  it  be- 
tween three  and  four  years  at  Oxford,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Vice^hancellor,  and  published  the  corrected  edition, 
both  in  quarto  and  folio,  1767.  Yet  aAer  all  this  vast  labor 
in  preparing  an  edition  then  considered  perfect,  and  ever 
aAerwards  regarded  as  the  standard,  it  is  said  that  a  hundred 
and  sixteen  errors  were  detected  in  this  same  copy,  by  the 
London  publishers,  in  1806  and  1813 ;  and  one,  an  omission 
of  importance.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  compositors  and  proof-readers  employed 
at  four  different  presses  in  England,  and  in  America  an  un- 
known number,  sending  out  thousands  and  millions  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  every  year,  in  every  variety  of  form.  When 
such  errors  as  "  vinegar  "  for  "  vineyard,"  and  ''  hundred  " 
for"  husband," are  overlooked,  as  in  an  early  Oxford  edition 
and  a  late  American,  —  errors  of  less  consequence,  because 
so  obvious,  —  we  can  easily  see  that  smaller,  yet  possibly 
more  important  mistakes  may  creep  in,  and  be  long  unob- 
served. We  have  reason  for  wonder  and  thankfulness  that 
they  are  so  few,  and  affect  so  little  the  vital  truths  and  es- 
sential facts  of  religion. 

The  versions  that  have  appeared  since  King  James's, 
have  differed  from  that  chiefly  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
text,  or  in  orthography  and  punctuation.  Wakefield's  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  published  in  England  in 
1791,  and  here  in  1820,  and  soon  after,  the  so-called  "  Im- 
proved Version,"  based  upon  Archbishop  Newcome's  trans- 
lation, though  prepared  by  Unitarians,  were  the  first,  it  is 
believed,  ever  printed  in  paragraph  form,  the  chapters  and 
verses  being  indicated  in  the  margin.  Neither  of  these 
versions  was  adopted  by  a  denomination,  or  used  in  church- 
es ;  not  being  deemed  on  the  whole  an  improvement  upon 
34* 
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the  Received  Version,  though  throwing  light  upon  particular 
passages.  Since  that  time,  nearly  all  denominations  have 
been  concerned,  collectively  or  individually,  in  similar  ef- 
forts. In  England,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  Mr.  Curtis,  many 
years  ago,  detected  and  published  some  thousand  variations 
in  the  Bibles  in  common  use,  especially  as  compared  with 
the  Authorized  Version  of  1611.  In  this  country,  twenty 
years  ago  Rev.  Dr.  Coit,  then  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  issued  the  New  Testament  in  "  Para- 
graphs and  Parallelisms,^'  with  a  few  changes  of  the  text- 
About  the  same  time,  a  "  Paragraph  Bible,"  edited  by 
James  Nourse,  was  published  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
by  Orthodox  houses,  presenting  a  slightly  emended  teit, 
and  a  wholly  altered  page,  the  Psalms  and  prophetical  books 
being  printed  as  verse^  and  the  same  when  quoted  by  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles.  Dr.  Noyes^s  translation  of  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  excepting  the  historical, 
and  Mr.  Norton's  new  version  of  the  Gospels,  are  well 
known. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  larger  enterprise.  In  1847,  the 
American  Bible  Society,  finding  many  discrepancies  in  the 
different  editions  of  their  own  Bibles,  as  also  between  these 
and  the  editions  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  resolved  to  collate  the  most  prominent  editions, 
and  prepare  as  perfect  a  form  as  possible.  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane,  of  Williamsburg,  N.  J.,  was  cKosen  to  superintend 
the  work,  aided  by  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Gardiner 
Spring,  Thomas  Cock,  Samuel  H.  Turner,  Edward  Robin- 
son, Thomas  E.  Vermilye,  John  McClintock,  and  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  Jr.  After  three  years  and  more  of  labor  and  great 
care,  the  Committee  reported  that  they  had  compared  six 
different  editions ;  namely,  James's  Version,  the  four  author- 
ized editions  published  in  Eoglaod,  and  ooe  of  their  own  So- 
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ciety.  They  had  found  about  24,0(M)  variations  in  these 
several  editions,  in  the  text  and  punctuation,  ^^  yet  not  one 
that  mars  the  integrity  of  the  text,  or  affects  any  doctrine  or 
precept  of  the  Bible."  The  changes  made  are  confined  to 
orthography,  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals  and  italics. 
In  regard  to  the  last  of  these  points,  we  are  lead  to  ask,  as 
we  pass,  whether  all  ministers  and  teachers  tell  their  people 
and  pupils  that  the  italics  in  the  Bible  are  no  part  of  the 
proper  Scriptures,  —  or  whether  it  is  thought  "  safer  "  to 
let  the  whole  pass  as  inspired,  translation  and  all  ?  Such 
men  as  those  who  presided  over  this  new  edition  —  now 
taken  as  a  standard  by  the  Bible  Society  —  are  above  sus- 
picion of  unfairness,  and  have  done  a  good  work.  But  we 
should  value  the  result  still  more,  if  they  had  striken  out 
all  the  headings  of  pages  and  chapters,  many  of  which,  he- 
side  occupying  much  room  uselessly,  amount  to  ''  note  and 
comment,"  such  as  they  profess  to  exclude,  and  such  as  the 
rules  given  to  James's  translators  forbade.  Opening  the 
Bible,  the  eye  catches  such  headings  as  these  over  the 
pages  of  Isaiah  :  '^  Christ  sent  to  the  Gentiles  "  ;  "  Christ's 
patient  Suffering  "  ;  "Christ's  free  Redemption"  ;  ''Christ's 
Power  to  save  "  ;  "  The  Redeemer's  Covenant."  v^omc  of 
these  the  Committee  have  materially  improved,  but  we  think 
it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  dropped  them  wholly. 
They  frankly  state  a  fact  very  little  known;  namely,  that 
the  words  Christ  and  the  Church,  are  not  once  found  in  our 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  only  the  terms  Messiah 
and  Zion  ;  and  these  last  they  have  accordingly  substituted 
for  the  others,  in  all  the  headings  of  columns  and  contents 
of  chapters.  The  Committee  also  advert,  in  their  Report, 
to  the  wrong  use  of  the  word  Jesu^  for  Joshua,  in  Acts  vii. 
45  and  Hebrews  iv.*8  ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  the  error  is 
corrected  in  the  recent  editions  of  the  Bible  Society. 
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Another  new  version  is  now  being  made,  chiefly  by  the 
Baptists.  The  common  rendering  of  the  word  baptize  has 
long  been  a  trouble  to  many,  and,  in  connection  with  trans- 
lations  made  by  missionaries  into  foreign  tongues,  has  led 
to  excited  debate  in  the  American  Bible  Society,  ending  in 
a  secession,  led  off  by  the  late  Dr.  Cone,  in  1850,  forming 
the  new  "  Bible  Union,'*  having  for  its  great  object  a  **  faith- 
ful "  translation.  From  this  body  thus  separated,  there  are 
now  at  work  over  thirty  translators  and  revisers,  in  this 
country  and  England,  who  have  been  engaged  several 
years  in  preparing  the  new  version,  and  have  already  pub- 
lished the  Book  of  Job,  some  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  Reve- 
lation, —  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  being  in  press,  and  the 
Gospels  half  completed.  To  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
work,  it  is  said  that  the  current  annual  expenses  are  not 
less  than  $20,000,  and  that  the  outlay  thus  far  has  amount- 
ed to  at  least  $  70,000.  A  portion  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation —  we  believe  much  the  larger  portion,  and  not  the 
least  intelligent  or  prominent  —  have  opposed  the  project 
from  the  first,  and  take  no  part  in  it ;  while  some  of  other 
sects — Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Methodists  —  are 
connected  with  it,  though  not  by  authority.  The  Greek 
text  of  Bagster  is  taken  as  a  basis,  but  with  deference  also 
to  "  Bloomfield,  Griesbach,  Bengel,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles, 
and  eight  or  nine  others,  who  are  regarded  as  constituting 
the  highest  authority  on  the  subject." 

Among  the  changes  here  made,  or  proposed,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Immerse  "  for  "  baptize,"  and  "  immersion  "  for 
"baptism";  "overseer"  for  "bishop";  "Holy  Spirit" 
for  "  Holy  Ghost "  ;  "  Joshua  "  for  "  Jesus,'*  in  two  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament ;  and  a  truer  rendering  of 
the  original  for  "  hell "  and  the  *'  grave,"  "  demon," 
devil,"  &c. 
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Most  of  these  alterations,  ivith  odiers  promised,  will  be 
decided  improvements.  Whether  anything  will  be  gained, 
either  in  justice  or  policy,  by  the  chief  change,  that  relating 
to  baptism,  may  be  doubted.  It  is  yet  to  be  shown,  that 
there  is  a  single  account  of  a  baptism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  is  not  as  consistent  with  the  practise  of  ^^  pour- 
ing "  as  of  "  immersing."  That  any  person  was  actually 
immersed  cannot  be  proved,  —  nor  yet  disproved. 

May  all  differences,  and  all  new  Versions,  lead  to  Charity, 
and  promote  Truth. 


W  HAT   DEACON   HERRIMAN  SAID  ABOUT 
CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 

'Deacons  arc  not  in  good  repute  in  these  days.  Dispar- 
aging stories  are  told  about  them  in  tlie  newspapers.  The 
writers,  1  am  sure,  did  not  know  Deacon  Herriman.  A 
better  man  never  lived,  and  few  have  I  known  who  were 
wiser.  That  is  his  house  on  the  southern  slope  of  yonder 
hill.  You  see  how  neat  his  fences  and  wood-yard  and 
outbuildings  look.  Well,  it  is  just  so  with  everything, — 
his  dress,  his  manners,  his  mind,  —  nothing  is  neglected. 
He  is  not  a  large  farmer.  He,  contrary  to  the  popular 
idea  respecting  his  class,  has  not  much  worldly  ambition. 
Those  finely  tilled  acres,  and  those  thrifty  orchards,  he  in- 
herited from  his  father.  They  yield  the  Deacon  a  good 
living,  considering  the  amount  of  labor  he  bestows  upon 
them  ;  for,  call  on  him  when  you  will,  the  chances  arc  that 
you  will  find  him  over  a  book.  Should  he  happen  to  be  in 
garden  or  field,  he  will  have  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
something  deep  weighing  on  his  mind. 
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Many  are  the  grand  talks  i  have  had  with  him.  I  l*ve 
to  take  the  ground  of  an  opponent,  just  to  bring  him  out, 
you  know.  An  objection  skilfully  interposed  has  often- 
times surprised  me  by  the  richness  and  readiness  of  his 
resources.  A  pet  subject  with  the  Deacon  of  late  is  the 
Unity  of  Christ'* s  true  Church,  I  do  not  know  whether  be 
has  been  reading  some  profound  books  on  this  point,  or 
whether  he  has  reached  his  views  by  his  own  meditations; 
but  start  him  off  in  this  direction,  and  there  is  a  shine  in 
his  eye,  and  a  glow  in  his  face,  which  make  me  look  on 
him  almost  with  a  feeling  of  awe. 

The  other  day  I  went  to  his  house  on  an  errand,  and 
finding  the  Deacon  in  a  talking  mood,  I  drew  up  a  chair,  to 
reply  to  his  request  that  I  would  state  a  certain  objection  to 
the  reality  of  the  inspiration  of  Christ,  to  which  I  had  ob- 
scurely alluded  in  some  former  conversation. 

"  Why,  Deacon,"  said  I,  "  you  see  it  is  all  in  a  nutshell. 
That  they  all  may  he  one^  is  the  reported  prayer  of 
Christ.  Now,  looking  to  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  is  it  not  evident  that  God  did  not  answer  that 
prayer,  and  therefore  that  Christ  was  one  whom  the  Father 
did  not  hear  ?  " 

"  That  depends  upon  what  kind  of  unity  he  prayed  for," 
replied  the  Deacon.  "  Any  great  subject  introduced  into 
the  world  raises  up  a  multitude  who  know  it  only  out* 
wardly^  as  a  matter  of  names,  and  badges,  and  parties. 
But  some  there  are  who  know  Christianity  centrally^  as  a 
profound  spiritual  experience  ;  their  joy,  gratitude,  hope, 
adoration  of  God,  and  trust  in  a  Saviour,  are  all  one,  the 
world  over,  in  all  ages  and  denominations.  There  are  then 
these  two  classes.  Now  if  you  can  prove  that  Jesus 
referred  to  the  former  class,  I  grant  your  consequence,  that 
bis  foresight  was  at  fault,  and  his  prayer  was  nugatory; 
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Ipl^niiOCEio  doubt  that  he  rcferretl  lo  the  loiter  cto^t  wlxo 
fiTpH  tlie  fuoda  mental  elements  of  Cbrisitkii  experience 
Sj^  beea  one,  eveii  a^  the  Soil  and  the  Falls^r  wrero  one  ?" 

"  Well,  do  you  meantosayt"  I  a^kiid,  *'lhat  tbia  splitting 
the  ChrisuaQ  world  up  into  angry  and  eoQieatiaos  sects  U 
jjoi  a  rending  of  ih^  seamless  coal  of  Christ  ?  *' 

*'*'  Angry  and  contentious  seels  aever  bad  ibe 
coal  of  Christy  —  never  touched  it,  never  uw  ii,'' 
Ceaeon*  *"*•  It  is  some  garments  of  tbeir  owa  Alt  ibe/f  qoftr- 
rel  about  He  who  has  pot  on  ilm  J 
clothed  with  meekness,  patience,  loagHwfeffafi 
love,  and  neither  have  nor  can  liat#  any  cocttmuiaa  aim 
these." 

''•  Siill,"  I  added,  "  it  is  to  me  a  great  mystery  why  ihece 
should  be  so  much  div'isioQ  and  strife  abootamarrer  ^o 
pure  and  heavenly  as  the  religfoa  of  Jesas  is  daimeri  :o  be." 
"  But  you  solve  the  mystery  yourself  in  ihe  ^^.rj  viy 
you  stale  it/'  rejoined  the  Deacoa.  ""The  divisir.n  mii 
strife  are  because  the  religion  is  more  pure  and  he.irenij 
than  mankind.  When  the  Gospel  lifts  ap  human  lenr-^  tj 
a  point  near  its  own  level,  the  dlviaioa  and  strttt    .-^rv  e. 

Meanwhile  there  is  something  good  in  the  rise  ot  i.     h--.. 

and  the  best  thing  of  ail  is  the  kv  by  which  ail  ^trj:^  n  ^^^ 

in  time  disappear." 
"  Ail  sects  disappear !  "  said  I,  in  asranisiuni»nr.    •      j 

I  could  see  that  time.     Where  are  the  siqpm  m'  am  v  .-. 

Every  age  has  its  new  errors,  as  e^erjmimmer  la^ 

crop  of  weeds  and  thistles.^ 

"  I  know  that,''  said  the  Deacoa:  -*  :int  I  jar*»r  ,   , 

in  the  field  of  the  world,  no  -mfnai  rv  :hniiU5  :-*;%:   a,i 

it  is  altogether  useless,  b'j:  is  »yui  »  x   vm  •  <^  >rr 

its   life   depart.     A  sect  ipro'isi  iip  :wa'^\»^, 

aspect  of  Christian  truta  which  ji  'uwT»iw-s  •-'-'' 
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around  ;  cbntroversy  places  this  aspect  with  clearness  be- 
fore the  mind  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  generally  recognized,  or 
likely  to  be  soon  recognized,  the  sect  dies  out  and  disap> 
pears.  Every  sect  nurses  an  element  which  is  its  ova 
destruction,  just  as  the  apple  feeds  the  worm  that  de- 
stroys it.  That  element  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  its  peculiarities.  Important  they  are  till  they  hate 
contributed  their  quota  of  truth  to  the  general  belief  of  the 
Christian  world,  or  have  duly  modified  inconsistent  doc* 
trines;  but  when  this  is  done,  their  importance  ceases: 
they  furnish  a  basis  too  narrow  for  anything  permanent  to 
rest  upon.  For  example,  take  Quakerism.  We  may  bless 
the  good  Providence  which,  in  an  age  of  mere  historical 
belief,  raised  up  a  body  of  men  to  assert  the  fact  that  God^s 
Spirit  witnesseth  with  our  spirits  now.  Till  this  point  was 
admitted,  Quakerism  did  good  service  to  the  Christian 
Church.  But  when  it  is  admitted,  or  as  soon  as  Christian 
faith  is  on  the  way  to  admit  it,  Quakerism  must  inevitably 
decline.  Its  friends  may  preach  its  distinctive  features 
ever  so  eloquently  and  ably  ;  but  the  universal  believing 
heart  feels  that  Quakerism  is  not  the  whole  of  Christianity, 
and  Quakerism  must  slough  off.  In  the  same  way  Calvin- 
ism, Arminianism,  Methodism,  Unilarianism,  Universal- 
ism,  have  each  done  good,  and  will  do  further  good  by 
dying  out  Above  all  and  out  from  all  the  parties  which 
these  names  represent  there  is  the  great  invisible  company 
of  the  real  Church  of  Christ,  ready  to  open  their  hearts  to 
every  new  aspect  of  truth  which  shall  dawn  on  their  minds, 
but  turning  away  its  interest  from  any  denomination  the 
moment  it  has  received  from  it  what  it  can  imparl.  Don't 
you  suppose  that  a  list  of  more  than  a  hundred  sects  can  be 
made  out  from  the  history  of  the  Church,  each  one  of 
which  has  risen  at  first  with  great  vigor,  till   the  peculiar 
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'm  truth  it  represented  has  become  absorbed  into  the  general 
-m  mind  and  heart  of  Christendom,  and  then  its  vitality  has 
2i  ceased,  and  its  very  name,  perhaps,  has  passed  away  ? 
i:  Yes,  neighbor,  perhaps  a  thousand  such  cases  have  occur- 
1  i  red.     God  is  in  the  history  of  sects  more  than  we  have 
f  supposed,  and  he  uses  all  sects  as  instruments  of  his  will. 
i  And  the  best  thing  about  it  is,  he  uses  every  sect  to  ad- 
'4  vance  the  general  good.     No  form  of  doctrine  has  ever 
ZE  sprung  up  and  led  to  a  controversy  without  contributing 
s  something  to  define,  buttress,  or  fill  out  the  Christian  faith. 
e?  And  then  the  way  the  public  grow  indifferent  to  a  sect  that 
-t    has  accomplished  its  mission  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
~    facts  in  human  history.     Warm   partisans  try  to  galvanize 
it  into  life,  but  pure  and  truth-loving  souls  have  mysterious 
instincts  which  teach  them  that  here  is  not  all  ;  elsewhere 
~    is  something  better.     Thousands  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation  said    Popery   is  not  all    of  Christianity,  and    they 
sought   aspects  of  truth   to  which  Popery  had  been   false. 
For  a  while  Protestantism  had  tremendous  vigor  ;  but  men 
soon  come  to  see  that  Protestantism  was  not  all  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Protestantism  has  made  but  little  progress  for 
the  last  hundred   years.     So    with   all  our  modern  sects. 
No  one  of  them  represents  all  of  Christianity.     They  are 
one-sided,  they  furnish  too  narrow  a  basis  for  the  faith  of 
great  souls,  which  are  ever  seeking   more  comprehensive 
relations,  —  the   sure  prophecy  of  the  coming    of  a  true 
catholic  Church." 

"  Well,  Deacon,"  I  interfered,  as  soon  as  I  got  a  chance 
to  put  in  a  word,  "  I  see  your  point.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  that  the  denomination  to  which  you  belong  is  not 
growing  very  fast,  but  I  did  not  know  that  you  could  prove 
that  this  is  a  Providential  and  desirable  result." 

"  You  speak  of  the   denomination  to  which  I  belong," 
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fe plied  the  Deacon  ;  "  1  Jo  not  object  to  the  words  nor  to  tbe 
tiling.  Id  specific  and  limiied  circles  of  brotherhood  haif* 
been  Imined  the  purest  nnc!  noblest  faith  and  piety  the  Chfw* 
tian  world  has  ever  seen,  —  perhaps  all  lire  faith  and  pielT  il 
has  ever  seen.  Providence  has  placed  mc  in  such  a  circk^ 
I  took  upoD  it^os  I  look  tipon  my  family  circle,  —  as  ib« 
school  to  educate  my  affections,  I  love  my  family,  but  itii 
not  al!  the  world  ;  my  affections  go  out  fronn  this  smaller 
circle  to  my  neighborhood,  country,  all  matikijid*  1  lotre  the 
denominatioD  to  which  my  convictions  and  sympathies  ally 
me  ;  but  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  Cbrisiian  Church  ;  niy 
aifectioDs  go  out  from  this  smaller  circle  to  embrace  Chri^ 
tian  souls  in  anoihcr  denomination,  or  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.  And  then,  as  to  what  you  say  that  my  denami* 
nation  is  not  growing,  —  let  me  tell  you,  that  I  care  less  fur 
that  fact  than  I  do  for  the  way  the  wind  shall  blow  to-mo^ 
row.  Nay,  if  it  be  a  veritable  fact,  I  may  find  some  po&t* 
tive  comfort  in  it ;  for  it  is  a  proof  of  one  of  two  thio^ 
either  that  the  denomination  represents  no  live  truth,  m 
which  case  it  ought  to  die  out,  or  thai  here  at  least  what 
truth  it  represents  has  come  to  be  acknowledged,  and  so  I 
may  rejoice  ihar  the  sect  has  accomplished  iia  mission^  Now, 
my  impression  as  to  the  state  of  my  denomination  here,  m 
the  region  round  about  us,  corresponds  pretty  much  with  thii 
last-named  consequence*  The  men  who  founded  the  de- 
nomination imported  certain  great  ideas  into  the  Church, 
which  are  now  wonderfully  advancing  everywhere,  and 
have  come,  with  most  persons  in  this  neighborhood,  to  be 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  they  no  longer  constitute  a 
peculiarity  in  us.  But  these  ideas,  important  lis  they 
are,  are  not  the  whole  of  Christianity,  and  God  forbid  that 
I  should  love  a  part  as  much  as  I  love  the  whole." 
"  But,  Deacon,"  I  ventured  to  hint,  "  I  don't  think,  that. 
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'With  such  views  as  yours,  you  can  ever  make  much  prog- 
ress as  a  sect.  For  successful  sectarian  zeal  and  man- 
agement you  want  a  platform,  and  the  more  sharply  it  is 
defined  the  better.  Thus,  if  you  had  a  single  distinguish- 
ing ceremony,  or  shibboleth,  or  party  cry,  I  should  have 
some  hopes  of  you  ;  but  your  purposes  are  so  vague,  I  am 
afraid  you  cannot  even  keep  together." 

"  Progress  as  a  sect ! "  he  repeated,  taking  up  my 
words  ;  "  I  tell  you,  we  never  aimed  for  that.  We  are  the 
last  body  in  the  world  to  think  of  walking  in  close  columns, 
and  locked  step,  and  battle  array.  Other  divisions  of  the 
Christian  world  are  aiming  to  obtain  a  universal  recognition 
of  their  peculiarities.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  [Position,  that 
we  are  seeking  to  diffuse  an  inquiring  and  reverent,  a 
liberal  and  devout,  a  catholic  and  earnest,  spirit,  and  may 
witness  our  triumph  where  others,  looking  only  for  outward 
results,  would  have  nothing  but  defeat.  Little  indeed  do  I 
care  for  the  kind  of  triumph  in  which  most  denominations 
greatly  glory.  One  fresh  and  able  book,  taking  a  com- 
manding place  in  the  realm  of  religious  literature,  will  do 
more  for  the  cause  I  love  than  the  establishment  of  a 
score  of  new  societies ;  and  belter,  O  how  much  better  I 
would  it  be  to  have  a  more  Christ-like  spirit  poured  out 
upon  the  ministers  we  now  call  our  own,  than  to  witness 
the  conversion  of  any  more  to  our  form  of  faith." 

"  Very  good  talk.  Deacon,  very  good  talk,"  said  I ;  "  but 
with  such  views,  I  hardly  see  what,  as  a  denomination,  you 
have  to  do." 

"  Do,  my  dear  friend  !  "  the  Deacon  exclaimed,  "  can 
we  find  nothing  to  do  ?  May  we  not,  by  a  wide  circu- 
lation of  books,  diffuse  an  improved  spirit  and  temper 
throughout  all  denominations  around  us.?  May  we  not 
awaken  inquiry,  stimulate  thought,  show  that  rational  in- 
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vesfigation  ends  not  in  denial,  but  m  belier^  and  ally  asso* 
cia lions  of  refinement,  good  taste,  and  geoerous  cultartt 
with  a  siiibject  so  much  overapread  with  what  is  coame  aid 
repelling  ?     May  we  not  do  something,  by   our   view*  of 
Christian  candor  and  chanty,  to  mitigate  ih©  malignity  of 
theological  discussion  and  sectarian  strife  ?     Above  all,  k 
there  nothing  to  be  done  to  protnote  a  deeper  Christian  life 
in  the  Church  at  brge  ?     Noibiog  impresses  me  with  sodi 
sadness,  as  the  spiritual  deadness  that  we  see  on  all  udei. 
Where  is  tho  interest,  the  onihusiasm,  the   holy  warmib 
and  zeat,  which  should  animate  the  Church  ?    Don^t  tell  mb 
about  the  life  there  is  in  other  denominatioDS-     I  know 
something  about  all  that.     Could  we  see  the  machinery,  iha 
espionage,  the  rivalry,  the  drilling,  by  which  a  little  surface 
bustle  is  kept  up,  and   understand  bow  little  this  motbs 
springs  from  profound  central  convictions,  no  one  w*ould 
mistake  galvanic  contortions  for  vital  power*     Party  le^d* 
ers  complain  that  the  people  are  not  interested  in  their 
plans  for  sectarian  progress.     It  is  ascribed  to  the  worldli- 
ness  of  the  age.    This  does  not  explain  the  whole  of  iL    A 
good  motive  restrains  many.     They  do  not  see  the  com* 
prcheijsive  anu  divine  spirit  of  Jesus  in  these  plans.     Secta- 
rianism  would    flourish   better   were   human   souls    made 
after  a  smaller  pattern.     Be  assured  in  all  denominations 
there  are  thousands  disgusted  with  the  petty  arts  and  aims 
of  sectarian  strife ;  and  in  every  temple  holy  Simeons  are 
waiting  for  some  new  consolation  of  Israel.     It  will  come 
in  due  time,  —  the  one  catholic  Church  of  free  but  believ- 
ing  and  loyal  souls.     I  can  wait  for  it  where  I  am  as  well 
as  anywhere,  and,  God  helping  me,  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  hasten  its  advent.     Meanwhile,  if  I  have  Christ's  spirit 
in  my  heart,  I  am  now  a  member  of  that  great  Church 
which  18  one  the  world  over,  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
exclude  me  from  it.** 
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LETTERS  TO  AN  INQUIREK. 
T. 

You  complain,  my  friend,  that  all  infidelity  is  charged  to 
depravity  ;  and  the  justice  or  injustice  of  this  charge  we 
are  now  to  consider.  A  depraved  will,  low  company,  had 
lives,  selfish  or  sensual  motives, —  these  are  the  common 
explanations,  you  say,  and  the  only  explanations,  that  are 
sought  for,  or  supposed  possible,  by  the  majority  of  be- 
lievers. In  their  wonderful  charity,  and  their  own  singular 
exemption  from  all  vices,  Christians  are  unable  to  conceive 
of  any  other  or  better  cause  of  unbelief,  than  sin,  depravity  ; 
and  every  one  who  ventures  to  doubt,  or  even  inquire,  is  set 
down  as  corrupt,  —  to  be  convinced  only  when  converted  ! 

Well,  much  of  this  must  be  admitted.  You  state  it  strong- 
ly, and  are  actually  speaking  only  of  the  ignorant  and  big- 
oted. Yet  I  allow  there  have  been  Christians  enough  of 
that  description  to  give  a  tone  to  what  has  been  charged 
upon  infidels.  In  times  past,  in  most  branches  of  the 
Church,  there  has  prevailed  a  sad  want  of  charity,  and  a 
most  grievous  error  of  policy,  nay,  a  palpable  injustice,  in 
the  conduct  of  Christians  toward  unbelievers.  But  the 
same  is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  sects  and  sectarists  toward 
all  who  dilTer,  though  within  the  pale.  The  injustice  falls 
not  upon  infidelity  alone,  nor  is  to  be  fastened  upon  Chris- 
tianity as  such.  It  is  the  weakness  of  a  common  nature, 
believing  or  unbelieving.  You  would  not  exonerate  unbe- 
lievers from  all  guilt  of  uncharitableness  and  intolerance. 
Hasty  judges,  false  accusers,  indiscriminate  and  unsparing 
condemners,  are  found  in  all  classes  and  parlies,  with  re- 
ligionists and  anti-religionists.  It  is  a  vice  of  this  frail 
35  • 
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human  nature.  It  is  part  and  proof  of  that  same  clepravity, 
greater  or  less,  that  is  alleged,  you  say,  against  all  unbe- 
lief. And  we  will  go  with  you  to  almost  any  length  in 
pronouncing  this  calumnious  temper  a  sin,  fruitful  of  most 
serious  evil.  .  Of  all  the  commandments  in  the  decalogue, 
there  is  not  one  so  universally  violated,  we  believe,  as  tbe 
ninth.  Men  who  denounce  every  other  violation,  and  are  ex- 
empt perhaps  from  the  other  sins,  appear  to  think  themselves 
at  liberty  to  ^'  hear  false  witness  against  their  neighbor,^'  as 
much  as  they  please,  —  knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  having 
the  means  of  knowing  it,  which  amounts  to  the  same  in 
responsibility.  Taking  everything  into  account,  including 
persistent  misrepresentations  of  faith  as  well  as  character, 
I  soberly  believe,  that  the  day  of  account  will  reveal  as 
great  a  sum  of  iniquity  of  this  one  kind,  as  of  any  ;  since 
not  the  wicked  alone,  but  most  who  are  called  good,  lie 
under  this  same  condemnation,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  is  at  least  a  fair  matter  for  consideration,  —  whether  any 
**  heresy,"  in  or  out  of  the  Church,  will  be  found  to  have 
wrought  as  much  evil,  or  created  as  great  an  obstacle  to 
religion,  as  the  heresy  of  uncharitableness. 

Now  what  inference  do  you  draw  from  this  admission,  in 
your  own  behalf,  my  friend  ?  "  Ltt  him  that  is  without 
sin  cast  the  first  stone."  Look  to  yourself.  Be  sure  that 
you  are  not  guilty  of  the  sin  you  charge  upon  others.  We 
may  be  uncharitable  in  our  charges  of  uncharitableness. 
And  in  judging  of  the  causes  of  infidelity,  we  are  to  look 
at  facts,  as  in  judging  of  evidence  and  truth.  Set  down 
what  you  please  to  the  account  of  bigotry  and  calumny, 
you  will  not  deny  that  character  has  some  influence  upon 
belief,  as  well  as  belief  upon  character.  You  will  not  say, 
that  life  and  faith  have  no  connection,  —  that  the  company 
one  keeps,  the  booka  that  are  read,  the  appetites  indulged, 
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and  habits  formed,  have  no  effect  on  the  readiness  to  accept 
or  to  reject  moral  truths  and  spiritual  precepts.  You  know, 
as  every  one  knows,  that  there  is  here  a  natural,  almost 
necessary,  relation.  Facts,  always  stubborn  things,  show 
that  vice,  sin,  depravity,  call  it  by  what  nanie  you  will,  is 
one  of  the  common  and  potent  causes  of  infidelity.  And 
in  saying  this,  or  going  into  the  full  consideration,  you  are 
not  to  charge  us  with  being  personal.  You  may  be  wholly 
guiltless  yourself.  Your  own  belief  I  do  not  suppose  to 
grow  from  this  root.  Yet  one  reason  that  you  assign  for 
that  unbelief,  one  justification  that  you  ofiTer  for  scepticism 
in  general,  is  this  prevalent  disposition  to  impute  it  to  de- 
pravity. It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  ask  if  there  be  not 
some  reason  for  the  imputation,  and  it  becomes  you  to  look 
to  the  fact  in  its  larger  relations  to  truth  and  error,  Chris- 
tianity and  infidelity. 

Philosophical  unbelievers  —  a  large  class,  either  in  reality 
or  assumption  —  always  insist  upon  the  independence  of 
belief  on  tlie  will.  Belief  and  unbelief,  say  they,  is  not  a 
matter  of  will,  but  of  law,  —  a  law  of  the  mind.  Where  the 
mind  sees  reason  to  believe,  that  is,  has  sufficient  evidence, 
it  does  believe  of  necessity.  Where  the  evidence  is  insuffi- 
cient, it  cannot  believe,  even  if  it  would.  True,  as  a  gen- 
eral statement,  a  mental  law.  And  yet  we  see  that  the 
same  evidence  affects  different  minds  very  differently,  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  same  individual  mind,  at  dilTerent 
periods,  is  differently  affected  by  precisely  the  same  evi- 
dence. This  is  true,  even  in  the  exact  sciences.  The  effect 
of  a  mathematical  demonstration  depends,  in  some  dej^ree, 
on  the  character  of  the  mind  addressed,  in  regard  to  its 
previous  knowledge  and  present  attentiveness.  The  result 
of  a  measurement,  for  instance,  the  ascertained  contents  of 
an  enclosed  field,  may  materially  vary  with  these  three 
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conditions,  —  the  perfection  of  the  instruments  employed, 
the  skill  of  the  surveyor,  and  his  carefulness  at  the  time. 
And  when  the  human  mind  is  the  only  instrument  used, 
there  are  yet  other  conditions  on  which  its  action  and  ac- 
curacy depend,  and  an  infinite  diversity  in  the  processes 
and  products.  Into  that  diversity  it  would  he  singular  in- 
deed if  no  influence  entered  from  these  potent  forces,  the 
will,  human  passion,  prepossession,  and  self-interest. 

If  God  has  imparted  any  light  for  man,  do  you  not  sup- 
pose he  has  adapted  that  light  to  the  nature  of  man  ?  Then 
you  must  suppose  he  has  adapted  the  nature  of  man,  or  the 
mind,  to  the  light.  And  if  any  mind  utterly  rejects  the 
light,  shuts  it  out,  or  is  offended  hy  its  entrance,  it  must  he 
from  some  unhealthy  state  of  the  man,  some  natural  disor- 
der or  wilful  neglect.  For  natural  disorder,  and  incurable, 
no  man  of  course  is  accountable.  For  voluntary  neglect 
every  man  is  accountable.  For  disorder  self-induced,  al- 
lowed, aggravated,  every  one  is  accountable.  This  is  vice, 
this  is  depravity,  —  a  judicial  blindness,  to  which  light  may 
become  darkness,  and  truth  falsehood.  I  am  not  assuming 
that  everything  which  men  call  truth  is  that  which  God 
gave,  or  as  he  gave  it.  Whether  it  be  or  not,  in  any  given 
case,  is  a  distinct  inquiry.  Our  assertion  now  is,  that  if 
God  has  directly  or  divinely  imparted  any  truth  for  man, — 
man,  whom  he  has  himself  formed,  and  still  forms, — the 
truth  must  be  such  that  man  not  only  can  see  it,  prove  it, 
and  love  it,  but  that  he  surely  will^  if  he  be  in  a  healthy  and 
right  frame.  Thia  would  seem  a  first  principle,  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  believe  in  a  perfect  God,  as  even  the 
deist  professes  to  believe.  All  that  comes  from  a  perfect 
God  must  be  in  harmony.  We  ourselves  have  come  from 
God.  We  are  his  work;  not  our  own,  nor  any  other  be- 
ing's, but  Grod'a  only.    Then  clearly  it  is  according  to  na< 
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ture,  reason,  and  all  just  ideas  of  obligation,  and  happiness, 
as  well  as  duty,  that  we  receive  whatever  truth  God  sends 
and  specially  commends ;  receive  it,  I  mean,  so  far  as  we 
understand  it,  and  by  a  right  use  of  faculties  and  means, 
find  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  verily  from  God.  If  we 
then  wilfully  or  heedlessly  reject  it,  we  reject  him ;  we 
sin,  and  must  suffer,  —  must  suffer,  for  the  sin  is  against  no 
arbitrary  requirement  or  doubtful  law,  but  against  the  law 
of  our  nature,  the  destiny  and  designed  happiness  of  our 
being.  We  sin  against  our  Creator  and  highest  Bene- 
factor. 

The  whole  reasoning  turns  upon  another  question,  which 
is  twofold.  Is  Christianity  the  word  and  truth  of  God, 
designed  for  man ;  and  is  there  such  evidence  of  this  as 
every  man  will  perceive  and  own  who  keeps  his  eyes  open 
and  his  mind  unbiassed,  clear,  and  pure  ?  And  to  both 
parts  of  this  question,  essentially  one,  I  answer  unhesitat- 
ingly, Yes.  There  is  such  evidence,  external  and  internal, 
as  not  only  should,  but  will  satisfy  every  healthy,  impartial 
mind  giving  it  due  attention.  This  is  the  law  applicable 
to  all  common  cases.  Individual  exceptions  there  may  be, 
from  peculiar  mental  organization,  or  forced  and  false 
positions,  modifying  the  power  of  the  mind  to  see  clearly 
or  weigh  fairly  the  evidence.  Vast  differences  of  educa- 
tion, association,  opportunity,  and  impulse  we  know  there 
are  ;  and  our  own  sense  of  responsibility  and  unfaithful- 
ness, if  nothing  else,  should  prevent  our  pronouncing  upon 
all  unbelievers  alike,  or  indeed  upon»any  as  to  exact 
accountableness  and  guilt.  One  or  two  instances  I  have 
personally  known,  and  there  may  be  many,  where  the 
individual,  strongly  wishing  to  believe,  is  not  able,  —  cannot 
be  convinced,  by  any  evidence  whatever,  even  with  prayer, 
of  miraculous  truth  and  spiritual  life.    These  must  be  left. 
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We  speak  of  ordinary  cases  and  the  prevailing  law.  We 
say  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  capable  of  moral 
demonstration,  such  as  cannot,  when  fairly  studied,  be 
evaded,  or  resisted,  unless  there  be  some  natural  defect  or 
wilful  abuse. 

If  this  be  true,  the  very  fact  of  infidelity  is  some  evidence 
of  moral  obliquity,  and  its  prevalence  may  be  fairly  as- 
cribed to  the  vices  and  sins  of  man,  as  an  active  cause. 
Why  do  you  doubt  it,  why  think  it  uncharitable  to  assert  it? 
What  more  natural,  or  necessary,  viewed  even  intellectu- 
ally, than  that  cherished  vices  should  distort  the  moral^vision, 
and  render  the  mind  unwilling  to  accept  that  which  con- 
demns its  present  posture,  and  exposes  it  to  future  suffer- 
ing ?  The  very  power  of  self-love  and  present  interest, 
common  selfishness,  is  seen  to  be  enough  to  create  a  bias, 
which  causes  the  perversion  of  the  fairest  argument,  the 
rejection  of  evidence  that  is  always  admitted  when  it  costs 
nothing  to  admit  it.  It  is  as  curious  as  it  is  mournful,  that, 
in  laboring  for  the  overthrow  of  Christianity,  men  often 
appeal  to  facts  and  authorities  as  remote  as  those  of  the 
Gospel  itself,  and  inseparable  from  them.  The  life,  teach- 
ing, death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  stand  upon  the  same  evidence  as  the  life  and 
discourses  of  Socrates  and  Caesar,  or  the  life  and  objections 
of  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  the  first  assailants.  Must  there  not 
then  be  some  mental  or  moral  perversity,  when  men  turn 
one  class  of  facts  against  another  class,  though  both  are 
contemporary,  and  the  very  witnesses  relied  upon  attest  to 
the  existence  of  the  Gospel  they  assailed,  assuming  its  facts 
and  quoting  its  truths  ?  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  not  so  reason 
upon  these  comparative  claims.  He  examined  and  sifted  the 
whole,  with  this  clear  result :  "  I  find  more  sure  marks  of 
authenticity  in  the  Bible,  than  in  any  profane  history  what- 
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much  of  the  infidelity  that  has  prevailed.  To  see  men 
stumbling  at  that  in  religion  about  which  they  never  hesi- 
tate in  any  other  path  of  inquiry,  credulous  to  superstition 
as  to  all  manner  of  folly  and  absurd  pretension  in  common 
life,  but  utterly  incredulous  or  pertinaciously  ignorant  of 
truths  well  attested  and  of  the  highest  mon^ent,  seizing 
upon  the  weakest  objections  to  revelation,  magnifying 
every  defect  in  the  advocates  of  religion,  betraying  vanity, 
prejudice,  and  heartless  levity,  carping  at  incongruities  and 
difficulties  which  abound  in  their  own  system,  —  does  not 
all  this  indicate  to  you  some  wilful  error  of  head  or  heart, — 
wilful  in  the  continuance,  if^not  in  the  inception  ? 

Plato  attributed  the  atheism  of  his  day  to  profligacy  of 
manners,  affectation  of  singularity,  and  gross  ignorance, 
assuming  the  semblance  of  deep  research  and  superior 
sagacity.  Montesquieu  expressed  the  opinion  that  Chris- 
tianity would  never  spread  over  the  East,  because  it  would 
not  allow  polygamy.  Thomas  Paine  betrayed  himself, 
when  he  objected  to  the  Christian  law  of  not  resenting  inju- 
ries, and  the  precept  to  forgive  enemies,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  and  dignity  of  man.  Priestley,  who  has  been  ma- 
liciously or  ignorantly  called  an  infidel,  but  who  did  more 
than  any  man  of  his  time  to  trouble  the  infidels  then  in 
power,  coming  into  contact  with  them  through  his  love  of 
science  and  his  spirit  of  fearless  faith,  often  confronting 
them  face  to  face,  addressing  public  and  pungent  letters 
to  Gibbon,  Volney,  Paine,  and  others, —  Priestley,  who 
gave  a  portion  of  every  day  through  a  long  life  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  who  lived  in  the  habit  of  returning  good 
for  evil,  and  died  in  a  temper  of  devotion  and  humble  hope 
which  both  sceptic  and  Christian  might  covet,  —  was  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  motives  and  character  of  unbe- 
lievers.    And  thus  he  writes  :  *^  It  appears  to  me  that  few 
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of  the  unbelievers  that  I  have  ever  conversed  with  have 
any  concern  about  the  matter,  or  rather  they  wish  that 
Christianity  may  not  be  true  ;  for  they  rejoice  and  triumph 
in  every  seeming  refutation  of  it.  Whatever  exceptions 
there  may  be,  it  is  for  the  most  part  true,  that  a  wish  to 
reject  revelation  precedes  the  actual  rejection  of  it.  I  must 
be  allowed  to  take  it  for  granted,  because  I  am  confident 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  the  too  strict  morals  of  the 
Scriptures  that  displeases  the  generality  of  unbelievers.'' 
So  does  one  of  the  fairest  of  men  testify  of  that  which  he 
had  seen  and  known,  as  to  the  effect  of  disposition  upon 
belief.  And  then  movingly  does  he  speak  of  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  sceptics :  "  No  Christian,  in  the  humblest  and 
most  afflicted  situation  in  life,  need  to  envy  them.  I  would 
not  exchange  my  own  feelings,  even  those  in  situations  in 
which  they  would  have  thought  me  an  object  of  compas- 
sion, for  all  the  satisfaction  they  could  have  enjoyed  in  the 
happiest  scenes  of  their  lives." 

I  trust,  my  brother,  that  you  will  never  prove  the  truth 
of  this  testimony,  by  your  own  experience.  May  you  be 
saved  from  the  darkness  and  desolateness  of  an  unbelieving 
heart.  Rest  assured,  the  heart  lies  very  near  the  region  of 
belief.  "With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness." And  if  men  would  look  well  to  the  state  of  the 
heart,  and  its  action  upon  the  understanding  and  the  life, 
and  again  the  re-action  of  the  life  upon  the  understanding 
and  the  heart,  they  would  see  .more  clearly  their  accounta- 
bleness  for  belief  and  unbelief.  The  power  of  a  decidedly 
bad  life,  the  effect  of  habitual  vice  on  the  mind  and  man, 
I  have  not  considered  directly ;  both  because  you  are  not 
exposed  to  that  influence,  and  because  you  cannot  require 
to  be  convinced  of  the  fact.  That  a  want  of  moral  princi- 
ple, and  a  course  of  profligacy,  with  all  the  evils  of  corrupt 
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associates  and  hardening  habits,  tend  inevitably  to  incapach 
tale  or  indispose  for  fair  judgment  and  pure  aspiration,  is 
self-evident.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it.  I  will  only  remind 
you  of  one  of  those  declarations  of  the  Saviour,  which 
show  his  wonderful  insight  of  man,  and  his  power  of  con- 
veying the  essential  truth  in  the  fewest  words  :  "  Every 
one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the 
light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.  But  he  that  doeth 
truth,''  —  mark  that  practical  and  forcible  expression, — 
^'  he  that  doeth  truth,  cometh  to  the  light.'' 

Sincerely  yours. 


OURSELVES  AND  OTHERS. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  **  known  and  read  of  all 
men,"  that  Unitarians,  as  a  denomination,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  and  ability,  are  accustomed  to  do 
very  much  less  than  others  for  the  spread  of  Christian 
truth,  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  holiness,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  heart  and 
in  the  world.  They  devote  less  time.  They  bestow  less 
money.  They  make  fewer  sacrifices.  They  take  less 
interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  engage  less  readily  in 
missionary  operations.  They  are  less  courageous  on  cold 
or  stormy  Sabbaths.  And,  in  almost  all  respects,  they  fall 
behind  others  in  their  zeal  for  religion,  and  in  their  fidelity 
to  the  principles  which  they  profess.  There  are  many 
noble  exceptions,  it  is  true,  both  as  it  relates  to  individuals 
and  churches.  There  are  men  in  our  ranks,  and  there  are 
churches  in  our  communk)D,  of  which  any  denomination 
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religious  bodies^  sot  any  toore 

in  which  an  amount  a  aniiiaU|'  fM 

poses  surpafising  all  tint  ve  liftie 

collect  from  the  whole  of 

by  our  personal  sacrifices,  let  the 

How  many  among  u^  whether  ndi 

real  sacrifices  at  ail?    Aad  if  khei 

tendance  upon  public  wonhiy,  mmd  "'ths  aneaifciiai^  «f 

ourselves  together"  for  the  parposesof  leSpcKH    "t^.t^- 

ment,  a   very  cursory  glance    ai  the   r.^:*   cf   u     j- 

churches  sustaioing  other  ecclesiastJcal  rtVJ::*    ^         .►^ 

suflicient   to  show  us  how   moch   we   lack-     I-        •:    _• 

should  be?     If  we  are  able  to  do  eren  a*  ci^:*-  :-       ^•^r. 

in   proportioQ  to  our  numbers,  oagbt  we  jc»   >r    :    \^it: 

with  doing  less  ?     Do  we  not  need  lo  be  awai*:-^ :.     .  ,  v- 

ened,  revived  ? 

The  proposition  to  be  prored  is  ihk:  Iiia^ei:    .:'  r 

less  than  others,  as  we  bare  long  been  acc^^^orr    -    ::    : ,. 
we  are  under  the  strongest  obligations  lo  do  u^jt^.. 

Liberal  Christians,  —  all  who  hold  the  like  pr^c  :^5  :'-::. 
with  us;  all  who  maintain  the  like  cheerinz  . ^^s  - 
relation  to  the  character  and  government  of  G.>^-  ar. :  ::-e 
plan  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ;  all  wro  co^^c-r 
in  the  same  belief  in  all  its  essential  features .  so  far  c.5 
relates  to  the  nature  and  powers  and  capacities  of  nin.  ;  .5 
duties,  and  his  destiny,  —  are  bound  to  do  more  t'jr  i;ie 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  of  God  and  Chri>t  and 
humanity, —  more  for  the  mental  and  moral  regeneration 
of  society,  for  their  own  spiritual  welfare,  and  the  salvation 
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of  our  fellow-men,  than  they  have  ever  done  before,  and 
more  than  others  have  done  who  differ  from  them  in  rela- 
tion to  these  various  points  of  doctrine. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  proposition  is  not  capable  of 
proof. 

Unitarians  ought  to  do  more  than  others,  because,  in  the 
effort  to  extend  their  principles,  they  labor  under  peculiar 
disadvantages,  and  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  more 
is  required  of  them. 

If  a  Protestant  were  to  go  into  a  Catholic  community  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  according  to  his  own 
understanding  of  it,  he  would  find  the  following  obstacles  ly- 
ing in  his  way,  and  rendering  his  success  at  times  seemingly 
doubtful,  and  his  progress  slow  and  difficult.  The  ground 
would  be  wholly  preoccupied.  The  public  sentiment  and 
the  popular  prejudices  would  all  be  against  him.  Old  cur- 
rents of  thought,  which  had  worn  their  deep  channels  in  the 
mind,  would  have  to  be  arrested  and  diverted.  Associa- 
tions long  cherished,  and  consecrated  by  time,  and  by  their 
intimate  connection  with  all  that  is  deemed  holy,  and  true, 
and  good,  would  need  to  be  broken  up.  In  short,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  disturb,  even  to  its  lowest  foundations, 
a  form  of  faith  which  had  been  deemed  settled  and  secure, 
which  had  taken  a  deep  hold  of  the  best  affections  of  the 
heart,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  errors  and  corrup- 
tions, had  been  found  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the  soul, 
in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  Now  every  one  must 
perceive,  what  experience  has  often  proved,  that  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  accompli^  a  work  like  this,  and  that  it  must 
require  much  greater  effort  to  persuade  a  person,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  change  his  religious  belief,  than  to 
adhere  to  it. 

Such,  in  maify  respects,  is  our  own  position  among 
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Christian  denomioatioiis.  The  pievailiog  leligious  send- 
meat  is  in  opposition  to  our  own.  Habits  of  thought,  asso- 
ciations, prejudices,  the  general  current  of  opinioD  upon 
religious  subjects,  are  all  against  us.  And  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  change  all  these,  in  order  to  introduce  our  own. 
Other  denominations  and  classes  of  Christians  agree,  for 
the  most  part,  in  relation  to  those  particular  points  of  doc- 
trine which  we  reject.  Hence,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
we  are  compelled  to  stand  apart  and  to  labor  alone.  Other 
denominations  are  accustomed  to  attach  a  very  great,  if 
not  a  fundamental,  importance  to  these  differences.  Hence 
it  is  more  difficult  for  them  to  yield  to  the  force  of  argu- 
ment. They  are  able  to  maintain  their  position  with  com- 
parative ease,  and  even  to  advance  upon  ours,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  always  easy  to  go  with  the  crowd,  to  sail 
with  the  wind  and  current.  It  is  harder  for  us,  because  we 
are  required  to  make  headway  against  them.  We  can  only 
succeed,  by  making  greater  efforts. 

Unitarians  ought  to  do  more  than  others,  because  their 
belief  and  principles,  compared  with  those  which  arc  held 
by  others,  demand  more  of  them. 

This,  it  is  admitted,  is  contrary  to  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion, but  it  may  ba  readily  and  conclusively  shown  that  the 
statement  is  literally  correct. 

If  one  were  to  go  before  a  congregation  of  intelligent, 
thoughtful  men,  and  were  to  preach  to  them,  that  only  a 
certain  definite  number  can  by  any  possibility  be  saved,  and 
that  "  this  number  is  so  fixed  and  definite  that  it  can  neither 
be  increased  nor  diminished  ";  if  he  were  to  preach,  that 
God  from  all  eternity  elected  some  and  reprobated  others, 
without  any  regard  to  their  moral  characters,  ''  without 
any  foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in 
either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as  con- 
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dilions,  or  causes,  moving  him  thereunto  "  ;  if  he  were  to 
preach,  that  "  man,  hy  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath 
wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  do  any  spiritual  good, 
accompanying  salvation',  so  that,  as  a  natural  man,  being 
altogether  averse  from  that  good,  and  dead  in  sin,  he  is  not 
able  by  his  own  strength  to  convert  himself,  or  to  prepare 
himself  thereunto  " ;  if  he  were  to  preach,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  original  taint,  *'*'  mankind  are  utterly  indis- 
posed, disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  in- 
clined to  all  evil "  ;  if  he  were  to  preach,  that"  the  ability  of 
men  to  perform  good  works  is  not  at  all  of  themselves,  but 
wholly  from  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  that  works  done  by 
unregenerate  men,  although  for  the  matter  of  them  they  may 
be  things  which  God  commands,  and  of  good  use  to  them- 
selves and  others, are  nevertheless  sinful,  and  cannot  please 
God  "  ;  if  he  were  to  preach  that  there  is  nothing  for  the 
sinner  to  do,  until  he  has  been  operated  upon  by  special 
divine  influences,  and,  of  course,  that  he  must  wait  for 
those  influences,  before  it  is  possible  for  him  even  to  begin ; 
if  he  were  to  preach  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  will 
be  made  available  to  some,  without  any  righteousness  of 
their  own,  and  that  these  will  be  saved  at  all  events,  while 
no  others  can  possibly  be  saved  in  any^vent,  —  and  such 
doctrines  have  been  preached,  and  stereotyped  in  authorized 
confessions  and  creeds;  —  then,  certainly,  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  do  much,  either  for  their  own  salvation,  or 
that  of  others;  and  th^y  would  hardly  be  deserving  of 
hlame,  if,  believing  these  things,  they  should  not  even  make 
the  attempt.  Will  a  sane  person  undertake  what  he  knows 
to  be  an  utter  impossibility  ?  This  sevenfold  chain,  which 
many  believe  to  have  been  forged  for  the  human  soul,  and 
drawn  round  and  round  and  round  it,  by  Almighty  power, 
would  be  a  sufficient  excuse,  one  is  compelled  to  think,  for 
making  no  efforts,  and  resolving  to  do  nothing. 
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Now  consider  the  opposite  Tiews.  Uokuiaiis  believe 
that  the  election  so  often  referred  to  in  the  Bible  relates  to 
privileges  in  this  life,  and  not  to  the  lewaida  of  the  nexL 
They  believe  that  **  in  every  natldo,  he  that  fearetb  God 
and  worketh  righteousness  shall  be  aoeepled  with  him.'' 
They  believe  that  man,  though  sinful  and  fnil,  is  sot  90  £^ 
fallen  but  that  he  may  rise  again,  through  his  own  exer- 
tions, and  the  spirit  of  God  helping  his  infirmitjes.  Tbey 
believe  that  man  has  by  nature  all  the  ability,  both  pfayncal 
and  moral,  which  is  requisite,  in  order  that  be  may  60  all 
that  God  will  ever  require  of  htm.  They  believe  that  erenr 
man's  happiness  and  safety,  in  a  very  importaD*  sen«^-  are 
placed  in  his  own  keeping,  and  ihat  it  is  rjir'-i-^.-  :'. ' 
evr^ry  man  to  "work  out  his  own  salvatian  v;  -.  :'  , '  -^'  : 
trembling,'"  while  "  God  worketh  in  him."  i'  \  •  • 
"both  to  will  and  to  do.*'  They  be'>rve  '  ,  -- .-^- -. 
of  Christ,  but  that  these  will  be  utterr*-  jl-.-*-.  '  :'  •-.  •  ::. 
W'ho  aspires  to  no  merits  of  iii?  own.  They  >-  ••  '  ■ '. 
necessity  of  an  atonement,  bjt  i:  conr'^*.?  '.n  *•  v  "  -  • 
tion  of  man  to  Go<J,  not  Gcd  to  m^in.  T:jy 
the  most  acceptable  mode  of  5^.rv\r2  Go:.  1-  .  .  '  :•  :  •,.. 
to  man. 

Compare  the  tendency  of  thc-s-e  vievrs  w.'*-.   ■    -,•.     •'  -    -: 
former,  and  say  which  of  them  wojM   n&'^ri 
greater  moral    power.     Compare   ihe  ob*;^^*  ,-.     :   -  l' 

from   the   adoption  of  the   former  or  the   i^**   '.      •  .    -.y 
which  of  them  requires  of  men  to  do  tJje  rrjo-*. 

It  is  admitted  that  tho?e  who  adhere  to  *  •,  •  -.  rf 
doctrines  first  named  are  often  more  zeaioi-.  -.'  .  .^•.  /r  .. 
and  persevering  in  their  ctTorj?,  than  theadv:  ,*  -  ri  '':/: 
opposite  system.  Bjt  it  cannot  ?>o  tho>e  d^c"'.  ".  ^  ^h 
have  made  them  so.  We  see  at  once  t:  at  :  •  :  ^  r  n  ::i- 
consistency  between  their  belief  and  practice,  and  that  there 
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must  be  other  causes  to  produce  the  results  we  so  of^enwit* 
ness.  The  belief  is  a  mere  sp^ulatioD,  seldom  or  newr 
made  the  basis  of  moral  action ;  and  sufBciently  disprored 
by  the  single  consideration,  that  the  conduct  of  all  good  met 
is,  always  and  necessarily,  in  opposition  to  it.  Whatever 
they  may  profess,  they  are  compelled  to  act  as  if  diere 
were  no  truth  in  any  part  of  it 

Unitarians,  likewise,  are  often  inconsistent  as  it  respects 
their  professions  and  practices,  but  it  is  in  a  different 
way.  They  act  in  opposition  to  their  principles  and  belief, 
not  when  they  engage  in  this  work  of  moral  and  spiritual 
regeneration,  but  when  they  neglect  it.  These  do  not  tead 
to  discourage  all  proper  religious  efforts,  but  quite  the  con- 
trary. These  do  not  place  obstacles  in  any  person^s  way, 
but  effectually  remove  them.  These  do  not  serve  to  para- 
lyze the  powers  of  our  moral  nature,  but  to  quicken  and 
invigorate  them.  They  do  not  assert  the  utter  uselessness 
of  all  human  endeavors,  but  they  imperatively  demand  the 
full  exercise  of  all  our  faculties,  and  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  all  our  spiritual  energies.  Are  we  then  justified 
in  conlinuing  to  do  less  than  others  ?  Are  we  not  under 
the  strongest  obligations  to  do  more  ? 

Obligation  is  one  thing  ;  its  fulfilment,  quite  another.  It 
is  often  urged  as  an  objection  to  our  principles,  that  those 
who  hold  them  are,  in  general,  disposed  to  do  so  little  in 
order  to  extend  them.  This  is  wrong.  How  can  principles 
be  made  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  those  who  disregard 
them  ?  Let  the  fault  be  charged  where  it  belongs,  and  let 
no  one  complain,  however  frequently  and  closely  the  incon- 
sistency is  urged.  It  will  do  us  good.  But  let  us  endeavor 
at  once  to  remove  the  cause,  and  thus  to  take  away  the 
necessity  of  any  such  defence.  Let  us  endeavor  so  to  ful- 
fil the  obligations  which  our  faith  imposes,  *^  that  they  who 
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ire  of  a  contrary  part,  may  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil 
hing  to  say  of  us."  In  a  generous  rivalry  to  do  more  and 
)etter  than  others,  nothing  will  be  lost,  and  much  will  be 
rained. 

A  degree  of  surprise  and  disappointment  has  often  been 
elt  and  expressed,  that  Unitarianism,  in  view  of  the  clear- 
less  and  excellence  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  eloquence 
.vilh  which  they  have  been  advocated,  has  been  able  to 
nake  no  greater  progress.  And  many  causes  have  been 
issigned,  both  among  its  friends  and  opposers  in  explana- 
ion  of  the  fact.  A  few  have  been  merely  hinted  at  in  the 
;ourse  of  these  remarks.  But  there  is  one  cause  which  has 
)perated  more,  perhaps,  than  all  others  to  produce  the  pres- 
;nt  state  of  things  in  the  denomination.  Unitarians  have 
lot  been  willing  to  do  enough  for  the  extension  of  their  in- 
luence  and  the  spread  of  their  principles.  Let  them  do,  in 
ill  proper  ways,  as  much  as  others  have  done.  Let  them 
)ring  their  offerings,  from  their  abundance  or  their  penury, 
n  the  same  proportion.  Let  them  labor  for  this  object  in 
he  same  earnest  and  prayerful  spirit  as  others  have  la- 
>ored.  Let  them  be  as  ready  to  make  sacrifices,  and  to 
jngage  heartily  in  every  good  word  and  work.  And  who 
;an  doubt  the  result  ?  The  disappointment  and  wonder  will 
lease.  The  truth  which  they  advocate  will  triumph  as 
lever  before  ;  and  many  who  have  been  "  subject  to  ordi- 
lances,  after  the  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men," 
vill  rejoice  ''  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  mado 
hem  free."  There  will  be  no  longer  any  occasion  for  us 
o  look  to  others  for  an  example  in  well-doing;  but  the 
ime  will  have  come  when  others  must  look  to  us. 

A.  D.  w. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

A   SOLDIEK. 

A  SOLDIER  in  the  war  of  1812,  now  living  in  a  neighbor- 
ing State,  and  a  stranger  to  us,  writes,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  that  he  has  received  from  the  "  Department  of  the 
Interior"  at  Washington  a  land-warrant  for  one  hundred 
and' sixty  acres  of  land,  awarded  to  him  for  personal  ser- 
vices as  an  officer  in  the  militia.  For  this  warrant  be 
had  been  offered  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  which  he  had 
declined,  as  he  had  other  designs  respecting  it,  which  are 
explained  in  the  following  extract  from  his  letter:  — 

'*  Feeling  an  interest  in  the  dissemination  of  that  form  of 
Christianity  which  I  believe  comes  nearest  to  the  *  faith  oocc 
delivered  to  the  saints,'  and  having  been  for  some  time  past 
thinking  that  I  should  like  to  do  something  that  might  be  coo- 
siriered  my  portion  towards  the  propagation  of  true  and  good 
doctrine,  and  meditating  how  and  where  I  could  do  it  for  the  best. 
I  have,  after  considerable  thought  upon  the  subject,  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  offering  you  the  above-named  warrant  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Lawrence,  Kaozas,  under  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Nute." 

It  became  our  agreeable  duty  to  return  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  to  one  who  has  it  in  his  heart  to  be  a  good 
soldier  of  the  cross,  as  well  as  a  defender  of  his  country. 
Few  donations  have  given  us  more  pleasure  than  this.  It 
encourages  the  hope  that  there  may  be  many  others,  un- 
known to  us,  ^^  meditating  how  and  where  they  can  do 
something  which  may  be  considered  their  portion  towards 
the  propagation  of  trUe  and  good  doctrine."  How  might  that 
doctrine  be  diffused  through  the  world,  if  all  would  do  their 
portion  with  like  thoughtful  generosity  1  The  land-warrant 
has  since  been  received,  and  its  avails  will  be  sacredly  ap- 
propriated to  the  object  named. 
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Chairman  of  a  Committee. 

Recently  the  Association  received  a  munificent  donation 
from  one  of  our  parishes,  accompanied  by  a  note  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  parish,  which  greatly 
added  to  the  value  of  the  gift,  by  its  kind  words  of  good 
cheer.  We  extract  a  single  sentence,  which  bears  witness 
to  a  reviving  interest  in  the  plans  we  are  now  pursuing, ^nd 
to  a  willingness  to  assist  those  plans  every  year : — 

**  I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  to  you  my  check  for . 

I  feel  most  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  that  I  perceive  in  our  So- 
ciety a  strong  and  growing  interest  in  the  noble  Christian  objects 
at  present  pursued  by  your  Association,  a  hearty  approval  of  the 
mode  in  wiiich  ihey  arc  carried  on,  both  as  to  spirit  and  ability, 
and  an  increasing  sense  of  obligation  to  befriend  and  support 
them.  In  the  confident  hope  that  this  contribution  will  not  only 
be  maintained  but  increased  in  the  future,  and  with  my  sincere 
prayers  for  the  blessing  of  God  to  rest  upon  your  labors,  I  am," 
Sec. 

A  Lady. 

A  lady  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  a  stranger  to  us, 
thus  writes :  — 

"  By  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  1  have  learned  of  the 
plans  which  your  Association  are  now  following  up,  and  they 
seem  to  me  so  wisely  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  limes,  and 
to  promote  the  Gospel  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  sending  you  the  enclosed  [several  dollars]  from  my 
straitened  means.  Would  that  the  sum  was  fifty  times  as  much  ! 
Deprived  here  of  the  religious  privileges  which  were  dear  to  me 
in  my  New  England  home,  I  yet  learn  from  your  Jonrnal  what 
books  1  can  send  for  and  where  I  can  send  for  them  ;  and  every 
number  of  your  useful  periodical  has  here  quite  a  circle  of 
readers." 
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Society  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 
la  this  same  connection  we  cannot  withhold  a  letter  ie> 
ceived  several  weeks  since  from  Troy,  New  York.  Under  the 
ministry  of  our  cherished  brother,  Rev.  Edgar  Bucking- 
ham, the  Society  in  that  place  is  in  a  highly  prosperooi 
condition.  It  forgets  not  that  element  of  growth  and  life 
whifh  is  found  in  a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  wants  rf 
others.  Accordingly  it  has  pledged  itself  to  give  four  has* 
dred  dollars  for  the  Book-Fund,  and  sends  with  its  gift 
the  encouraging  words  found  in  the  following  resoIutioDS, 
which,  though  written  and  adopted  with  no  view  to  publica- 
tion, we  have  obtained  leave  to  present  to  our  readen. 
They  are  as  follows : — 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  held  on  Sunday  evening,  January  21,  1856,  G.  M. 
Selden,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  William  Cross 
was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  for  consideration,  and 
passed :  — 

**  Whereas,  the  principles  of  Unitarianism  are,  in  our  view,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  pure  Christianity,  and  the  diffiisioD  of 
them  is  necessary  for  the  deliverance  of  the  word  from  supersti- 
tion, uncharitableness,  and  other  mental  and  moral  errors,  — 

*^  Resolved^  That  we  are  happy  to  co-operate  in  any  wisely 
devised  means  for  the  propagation  of  Unitarian  Christianity. 

"  Resoloedy  That  we  embrace,  with  pleasure,  an  opportunity  lo 
express  our  approbation  of  the  general  activity  and  fidelity  thit 
have  characterized  the  operations  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation through  the  current  year. 

•*  Resolved,  That  we  rejoice,  especially,  that  its  directors  have 
listened  to  the  demands  of  the  Indians  in  the  Western  part  of  our 
own  country,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indies,  in  the  Eastern 
World ;  and  that  an  opening  seems  to  have  been  found  in  both, 
for  the  entrance  of  a  Christianity  divested  of  strange  doctrines, 
and  partaking  of  the  simplicity  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesas. 
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**  Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  ia  the  attempt  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  to  difiuse  a  Unitarian  literature  through 
the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  happy  to  be  contribu- 
tors to  the  fund  raised  for  that  purpose. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  receive,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the 
Tarious  accounts  of  the  attempts  of  the  Association  to  send  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  new  Territory  of  Kanzas,  to  establish  a  church 
^nd  build  a  church  edifice  there,  and  that  we  applaud  most 
heartily  the  wisdom  and  the  enterpr  se  that  characterize  the  un- 
dertaking. 

«*  After  the  passage  of  the  above  re  olutioDS,  it  wis  voted 
that  they  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the 
meeting,  and  transmitted  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association. 

"G.  M.  Selden,;  C^Vmtfn. 
Wm.  R.  Cross,  Secretary, 

**  Troy,  Jan    ry  22,  1856." 

Rev.  Mr.  Tagart. 

Rev.  Edward  Tagart  of  London,  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  under 
date  of  London,  Dec.  11,  1855,  sends  us  an  interestitig  let- 
ter. From  the  following  extract  it  will  be  ^seen  that  the 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  will  co-operate 
with  us  in  sustaining  a  second  missionary  in  Ldia :  — 

**  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  October  last,  informing  us  of  the  mission  of  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Ball,  to  Calcutta ;  that  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  has  embarked  in  other  ways  in  missionary  enterprise  ; 
and  inviting  co-operation  on  our  part  in  the  good  work.  I  should 
have  replied  to  your  letter  before  this,  but  that  I  had  occasion  to 
leave  England  for  Germany  on  some  private  business,  immediately 
after  it  came  to  hand.  In  my  absence,  it  was  laid  before  the 
Committee,  with  a  strong  recommendation  on  my  part  that  the 
contents  should  have  their  earnest  attention.    A  resolation  was 
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vre  ho]d.  The  work  has  occasioned  much  excitement  among  the 
Orthodox,  and  will  probably  give  rise  to  another  Hampden  Con- 
troversy. 

*^  Our  own  body  in  this  country  is,  I  trust,  becoming  more  pro- 
foundly conscious  of  its  great  duties  and  responsibilities.  We  have 
to  contend  with  the  same  errors  and  extravagances  which  disturb 
yon  in  America,  but  we  are,  I  rejoice  to  believe,  becoming  imbued 
with  a  more  earnest  religious  spirit,  and  a  more  ardent  desire  to 
do  the  great  Christian  work  that  devolves  upon  us  with  zeal  and 
fidelity." 

Rev.  Mb.  Dali,. 

From  our  earnest  and  devoted  missionary  in  Calcutta, 
Rev.  Mr.  Dall,  we  continue  to  receive  indications  of  the 

success  which  from  the  first  has  marked  the  work  we  have 
there  undertaken.  Every  letter  informs  us  of  some  new 
step  onward,  till  at  length  the  variety  and  importance  of 
our  missionary's  labors,  in  distributing  books,  superintend- 
ing schools,  conducting  public  services,  holding  private  in- 
terviews, publishing  series  of  tracts,  winning  to  himself 
many  and  influential  friends,  cannot  fail  to  receive  tiie  at- 
tention of  our  readers. 

Under  date  of  Calcutta,  October  8,  1855,  Mr.  Dall 
writes  :  — 

*'  My  dear  FniEN'D  :  — I  do  not  know  of  a  sadder  illustration  of 
the  dire  effects  of  Protestant  Christian  idolatry,  —  the  idolatry  of 
creed,  —  than  is  seen  in  the  result  of  Dr.  Marshman's  attacks  up- 
on Rammohun  Roy  in  1822-25.  Rammohun  Roy  spared  no 
pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  Christianity,  though  no  Christian 
instruction  had  been  given  him  in  his  youth.  He  mastered  the 
Greek  language  solely  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Now  Testa- 
ment as  it  was  written.  Only  after  years  of  study  did  lie  come 
out  and  face  the  fierce  opposition  of  his  countrymen,  and  (sec 
page  362  of  our  New  England  work  on  Rammohun  Roy)  dare  to 
call  Christ  his  *  Saviour  and  King.'     It  is  said  that  his  life  was 
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thus  imperilled.  Without  saying  one  word  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel, — and  knowing  his  countrymen  as  do  mis- 
sionary could  know  thera,  —  he  thought  best  to  offer  them,  first, 
the  practical  side  of  Christianity.  He  never  openly  denied  the 
miracles,  nor  even  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  wisely  and  justly  held  his  mind  in  suspense,  wherever  he  was 
without  the  means  of  coming  to  a  rational  decision.  You  will 
readily  recall  what  is  said  by  the  English  reviewer  of  Rammo- 
hun  Roy's  •  Final  Appeal  in  Defence  of  the  Precepts  of  Jesus ' 
(I  think  it  is  Dr.  Carpenter).  He  says,  in  the  Monthly  Repository 
(Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  473,  &c.),  *  that  appeal  demonstrates  the  great 
Hindoo  reformer's  entire  devotion  of  heart  and  soul  and  mind 
and  strength  to  the  cause  of  pure  Christianity.^  You  know  how 
often  and  how  well  this  great  man,  charged  with  being  a  deist, 
speaks  in  behalf  of  *  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus,'  and  how  he 
sacrificed  time  and  thought  and  money  without  stint  to  recom- 
mend that  pure  religion  to  the  degraded  millions  of  his  country- 
men. Their  sacred  books  were  all  in  Sanscrit,  a  dead  tongue, 
utterly  unintelligible  except  to  a  few  Bramins.  Raromohun 
Roy  printed  a  portion  of  the  Four  Gospels,  including  the  dis- 
courses and  parables  of  our  Saviour  (precisely  as  Protestant  Chris- 
tians receive  them),  and  set  these  before  the  people,  not  only  in 
English,  but  in  Sanscrit  for  the  learned,  and  in  Bengalee  for  the 
unlearned.  In  return  for  this  noble.  Christian  labor  of  love 
(he  printed  it  all  at  his  own  cost,  and  latterly  at  his  own  press) 
what  treatment  did  he  receive  at  the  hands  of  Christians  ?  Sym- 
pathy? seconding!  encouragement?  No,  not  a  word  of  it.  He 
Was  called  —  as  your  present  missionary  has  been  called  by 
the  Christians  of  Calcutta  —  a  heathen,  a  deist,  a  Mohammedan, 
an  enemy  of  Christ,  —  all  this,  and  more,  because  he  refused  to 
accept  three  persons  as  God,  and  could  not  find  in  the  Gospel 
that  God  found  satisfaction  in  the  bloody  cross  of  his  equal. 

"  What  was  the  end  of  this  Christian  treatment  of  Rammohun 
Roy?  A  man  of  his  purity  and  power  could  not  but  leave  his 
mark  behind  him.  The  result  was,  that  Rammohun  Roy's  follow- 
ers hated  the  very  name  of  Christian.  They  laid  aside,  if  they  did 
not  throw  to  the  winds,  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  the  dia- 
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coarses,  parables,  life  and  commandments  of  Jesns.  They  could 
not  go  back  to  polytheism  and  its  idols.  So  they  took  the  purest 
deism  that  they  could  find  scattered  among  the  complicated  and 
contradictory  philosophies  of  ancient  Hindooism.  Already  I  hear 
of  a  dozen  towns  and  cities  of  India  where  these  deistic  assemblies 
are  held.  Three  of  them,  self-moved,  have  besought  me  to  tell 
them  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  that  they  may  see  whether  or  no 
they  believe  it.  One  society  of  young  men  has  been  formed  lately 
among  the  students  of  the  Art  School ;  a  benevolent  institution, 
given,  several  weeks  ago,  through  Mr.  Pratt's  influence,  to  my 
supervision  as  a  director  and  secretary.  They  also,  of  their  own 
accord,  ask  for  lectures  on  Christianity  as  believed  in  by  Unitari- 
ans ;  and  my  first  hour's  address  to  them,  on  Saturday  last,  was 
a  satisfactory  one.  Never  had  man  a  more  attentive  audience. 
Of  course  I  am  eagerly  possessing  myself  of  all  that  Raminohun 
Roy  published  on  the  subject  of  Christianity.  Thus  far  I  find 
it  pure  and  unadulterated  Gospel  truth.  The  call  of  God  to  us 
now  is  as  clear  as  if  heard  from  the  open  sky :  *  Put  the  Gospel 
into  the  hands  of  these  earnest  worshippers  of  one  God  !  '  '  Give 
them  the  ministry  of  Christ,  —  the  things  that  Jesus  said  and  did, 
—  in  place  of  their  Brama  Dharma,  or  Manual  of  Vaidantic  wor- 
ship ! '      Even  now  they  themselves  ask  it.     They  plead  for  it. 

**  Tell  me  if  some  church  in  Boston  would  not  reprint,  for  the 
sake  of  these  deistic  heathen  churches,  Rammohun  Roy's  '  Firial 
Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Precepts  of  Jesus' ;  —  his  noble  Christian 
work?  I  think  you  have  it  at  command.  Please  look  it  over,  and 
see  whether,  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  be  not  a  sufficiently  able  de- 
fence of  Unitarian  Christianity  to  merit  reprinting,  even  out  of  the 
Book-Fund  ;  so  as  to  be  sent  out  over  the  West,  as  well  as  into 
this  Eastern  world. 

'*  A  long,  hot,  tropical  summer  is  just  closing  on  us  here. 
The  fever  has  visited  me  but  once,  and  then  only  for  a  few  days. 
In  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  new  and  delightful  duties,  I  have  not 
gone  as  deeply  as  I  desire  into  the  varied  works  of  Rammohun 
Roy.  You  will  hear  more  from  me,  I  trust,  on  this  subject. 
Meanwhile  rejoice  with  me  in  the  opportunity  of  dispensing  Chris- 
tianity to  five  different  though  small  congregations  (numbering 
37  • 
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from  30  lo  40,  and  onoe  in  a  white  froni  200  lo  300).  Three  vf 
these  are  in  Calcutta  and  iwa  in  the  suburb^j  at  Kidderpore  anil 
Bfaowaneepore.  I  am  ilius  engaged,  irregularly,  on  the  eveniiigs 
of  Monday,  Wedne^ay,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  m  sddilion  ts 
the  regular  Sunday  gatherings  at  my  apaeious  and  well-appojirt* 
ed  Mission  Roonif  not  to  mention  that  tbe  Sunday  afiemooiu  tn 
always  devoted  to  a  Bible  elass,  with  *  Fox*s  Ministry  of  Cbiiv 
tianity  ^  as  a  manuah  This  class  Cf>nmsts  of  six  young  men  wba, 
on  first  coming  together,  told  me  that  their  heat/ten  name^  weie 
Heralal,  Teencoury,  Samachurn,  Romanauih,  Horonantbt  ad 
Prosootum.  Several  of  them  are  studying  for  professional  liff^ 
Tell  me  what  it  would  cost  to  print  500  copie©  of  Rammobua 
Hoy's  Pinal  Appeal ^  and  let  me  then  inquire  ^hat  portion  of 
the  expense  would  he  borne  by  ibe  natives  themselves  ;  or,  if  yoo 
should  print  a  certain  number  in  English,  whether  they  wod^ 
print  an  equal  number  in  Bengalee.  I  findf  among  intelligent  s£* 
tives  here,  a  greater  demand  fur  practical  than  for  controveTsiil 
works,  though  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  both  sorts.  Vol- 
umcB  of  practical  sermons  are  often  inquired  for ;  but  1  bsTe 
none  except  a  few  copies  of  B artel,  my  ten  sets  of  Chaumaf 
being  all  gone.  I  paid  only  six  rupees  duty  on  all  the  books  I 
brought ;  and  if  some  one  coming  out  would  include  among  hk 
baggage  another  supply  of  books ^  fitted  lo  minds  that  hate  coo- 
trove rsy,  and  to  such  as  are  utterly  careless  and  in  Side  1  to  all  tc- 
ligion,  I  could  dispose  of  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  AssociaiioD^ 
Be  sure  and  send  me,  dear  sir,  by  the  first  opportunity,  a  doseD 
copies  of  Henry  Ware's '  Life  of  the  Saviour,'  half  a  dozen  *  Grw^i- 
wood'a  Lives  of  the  Apostles^*  and  a  dozen  copies  of  that  admin- 
ble  new  devotional  work,  the  '  Altar  at  Home  '  ;  also  two  aeti  of 
Dewey's  works. 

"  Please  give  my  earnest  sympathies  and  prayers  for  their  soc^ 
cess  tn  Brothers  Tanner  of  the  Chippewa  Mission  and  Nate  ^^ 
the  Kanzas  Mission  ;  also  my  grateful  remembrances  to  Rev,  C 
T,  Brooks  and  the  CommiUee  of  the  India  Mission*  1  send  by 
this  mail  two  or  three  of  the  leading  newspapers,  in  which  yao 
will  see  exhibiled  towards  our  mission  to-day  the  same  unhappy 
spirit  with  which  they  met  Rammohun  Boy  thirty  yeara  agp. 
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The  editors  thus  far  are  all  on  our  side.  The  Harkaree  of  to-day 
contains  an  article  from  our  noble  helper,  Mr.  Pratt,  signed  'An 
English  Presbyterian.'  In  fine,  the  mission  goes  bravely  on  under 
the  smile  of  God  ;  and  shall  go  on  to  ultimate  success,  if  we  be 
not  faithless,  but  belie?iog." 

From  a  letter  dated  Calcutta,  November  8,  1855,  we 
take  the  following  :  — 

'*  Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  —  Since  I  wrote  you  last,  1  have  gain- 
ed access  to  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  Mahometans  of  Calcutta, 
and  attended  one  '  General  Meeting  of  the  Mahometan  Associa- 
tion.' I  was  told  some  time  since,  by  men  who  ought  to  know, 
that  the  Mahometans  of  Calcutta  were  behind  those  of  Madras 
in  character  and  enterprise ;  were  in  fact  deeply  sunk  in  moral 
and  religious  carelessness;  and  my  own  first  impressions  tend,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  to  confirm  such  a  statement.  They  are  extreme- 
ly inactive,  bigoted,  and  dead.  They  refuse  to  study  the  English 
language,  so  that  the  Hindoos,  who  learn  it  eagerly,  are  leaving 
them  far  behind.  The  Madrissa  College  of  this  city  is  theirs  ; 
but  I  am  told  that  they  have  not  yet  begun  to  leach  the  Coperni- 
can  system  of  astronomy,  but  keep  the  earth  in  the  centre,  after 
the  good  old  times!  The  government  largely  support  the  Ma- 
drissa, knowing  all  the  while  that  ignorance  is  doled  out  there  for 
knowledge.  Even  their  professors  of  language  talk  Arabic,  but 
not  English.  On  entering  their  hall  of  meeting,  the  Sunday  be- 
fore last,  I  found  it  a  large  private  parlor.  I  was  glad  to  hear  from 
two  or  three  very  courteous  people  present  that  there  would  be 
time  for  conversation,  as  I  had  arrived  an  hour  before  the  meeting 
would  begin.  I  said  to  the  gentleman  who  welcomed  me  in,  that 
I  was  an  American  Unitarian  Christian,  and  had  come,  by  permis- 
sion, to  hear,  and  not  to  speak.  My  note  of  introduction  had  di- 
rected me  to  Moulavi  Abdoos  Samad,  who  was  presumed  to  be  as 
wide  awake  and  progressive  as  any  man  among  them.  Having 
heard  of  their  deep  prejudices,  I  broached  no  religious  subject ; 
but  said  that  I  had  heard  there  was  a  temperance  society  among 
the  Calcutta  Mahometans,  and  as  the  Koran  prohibited  the  use 
even  of  wine,  I  hoped  I  stood  wholly  on  common  ground  while 
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asking  to  be  informed  concerning  it.  The  reply  was,  *  The  meet- 
ing here  is  one  strictly  political,  and  only  to  secure  political  rights, 
and  you  will  please  not  open  any  religious  subject  here.'  I  re- 
plied that  I  was  inquiring,  not  for  religion,  but  for  good  morals, 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  stood  nearly  alone  in  the 
hall.  Still,  if  my  friend  desired  it,  I  would  be  silent  even  about 
progress  in  morals.  At  the  same  time  I  hoped  that  the  Mahome- 
tan community  was  moving  onward,  as  all  the  world  was  astir  in 
these  days.  '  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Christ,*  here 
interposed  a  young-looking  man  with  a  flashing  black  eye.  '  I  am 
sorry  that  you  have  not,'  said  I, '  but  I  was  not  speaking  of  him.' 
*  You  will  not  be  interested  in  our  meetii^,  as  it  is  strictly  politi- 
cal,' said  Abdoos  Samad,  from  beneath  a  magnificent  gold-colored 
silk  turban.  *  As  this  is  our  Christian  Sunday,'  I  continued, '  and 
the  day  we  consecrate  to  religion,  I  should  not  wish  to  attend  a 
meeting  that  excluded  both  morals  and  religion.'  Again  and  again 
he  begged  me  not  to  mention  the  word  morals  in  that  hall,  as  it 
might  be  overheard,  and  possibly  lead  to  discussion,  and  so  spoil 
the  meeting.  Again  I  urged  that'  there  were  none  but  ourselves 
within  hearing,  and  I  was  speaking  in  a  whisper.'  It  was  of  no 
avail.  He  was  impatient  to  have  me  away.  About  taking  leave,  T 
turned  and  said,  that,  entire  stranger  as  I  was  to  the  Mahometans 
of  Calcutta,  I  must  ask  the  favor  of  their  giving  roe,  with  their 
Salaam,  the  name  of  some  man  of  their  number  upon  whom  I 
could  call  for  information.  But  no ;  they  could  not  give  me  the 
name  of  any  one  who  cared  for  any  reform.  '  Perhaps  I  will  call 
on  you  at  your  room,  some  day,'  rejoined  Abdoos  Samad,  and  so, 
giving  him  my  address,  we  parted.  Subsequently  I  was  told  that 
the  anxiety  of  my  courteous  friend,  the  Moulavi,  might  have  been 
for  my  personal  safety  (!)  as  his  guest,-— *  in  the  event  of  any  zeal- 
ous brother's  coming  in  and  hearing  that  I  was  a  Christian. 
Even  in  Madras  some  Mahometans,  not  long  since,  entered  a  mis- 
sionary's preaching-room,  and  attempted  to  stone  him  for  disput- 
ing the  claims  of  their  Prophet. 

"  I  am  hoping  to  hear,  ere  long,  from  Dr.  Edward  Balfour  of 
Madras,  an  English  gentleman,  settled  there,  who  has  published 
some  books  of  his  own,  and  founded  an  (Arabic  and  Persian)  Ma- 
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SchocU  bj  r-?T  •.  J.  "■"  '5'ir?* — v'  v^xacsi  .  isf^i-- 
with  m^  :t*-:-,t  ^^r^^^ — xiiLi/t  l.)  ise^-^  a*5»tf^;  •Hi'r  •. 
ere  i:.is,  :>  i^  i.iisri  ti  :cri.»i-i  v'  tr^-^'-irum.  -:   ii^r  -a«»x*>^ 

other  hjxi-jcr.i*  «::  ^r^^err-  la/t  ix'-rwini*!  »»•  v  ^-j?    - 
except  fir  '-rirLSi-.'Tal  r^a.-^T 

the  Alur  it  H>z.-r-  Ajm  Knrt  iwr  vir  }:athuu  i^'j^^ 
if  yoQ  cao  dad  tA«ai  as  aa^  1,  ms  t^  Mu»  VJ»txt^^fit^ 
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Pritnera,  &c.|  n  course  of  books  fitted  lo  teach  Dhildren  to  read  bf 
the  eye,  and  not  at  first  by  the  letters.  As  ari  educator,  Mr.  Pratt 
13  anxious  to  possess  them.  My  first  supply  ofChanning^s  works 
is  exhausted  (ten  sets,  you  remember) ;  neither  has  Rev.  William 
Roberts  of  Madras  anything  of  Channing's  but  *  a  few  tracts.' 
Please  send  more  sets  of  Channing's  works,  unless  they  are  al- 
ready on  the  way ;  say  a  dozen  more.  *  Gospel  Narratives '  » 
much  read  and  wanted.  Also  several  complete  sets  of  Liver- 
more*s  Commentaries,  and  one  or  two  at  least  of  *  Norton's  Grenu- 
ineness.'  '  Clarke  on  Prayer  Vis  called  for,  and  I  have  none  left. 
The  proceedings  of  the  <  Protestant  Missionary  Conference '  will 
not  be  published  as  a  whole  till  December  next.  Then  you  shall 
have  them. 

"  I  am  happy  to  assure  you  that  I  never  was  in  better  health, 
or  had  higher  hopes  of  the  speedy  spread  of  the  Christianity  of 
Christ.  God  be  with  you  and  with  us.  Not  our  will,  but  hiSt 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  ;  and  his,  not  ours,  be 
the  glory  for  ever,  through  our>dear  Lord  and  Christ.' 

We  give  a  portion  of  another  letter  from  Mr.  Dall,  which 
is  dated  Calcutta,  November  22,  1855  :  — 

'*  I  have  just  received  my  first  word  from  you,  and  I  need  not 
say  I  thank  you  for  its  earnest  God-speed,  its  cheering  news  from 
the  churches,  and  its  hopeful  report  of  the  more  than  common 
prosperity  of  our  cause.  I  thank  God  for  your  good  word.  I  in- 
fer from  it  that  you  had  not,  as  yet,  received  the  letter  of  the 
President  of  our  Unitarian  Association,  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq- 
With  the  coming  of  that  letter,  our  friends  will  begin  to  see  what 
they  can  do  in  India ;  and  how  earnestly  both  God  and  man  appeal 
to  them,  to  come  over  to  India's  help,  —  and  come  now.  By  the 
same  mail  that  brings  you  this  you  will  hear,  in  a  very  practical 
way,  of  our  affairs  from  our  excellent  treasurer,  the  acting  Ameri- 
can Consul  here.  He  will  tell  you,  I  presume,  whether  he,  after 
many  years'  residence  in  India,  believes  a  Unitarian  Mission  in 
Bengal  is  likely  to  be  worth  its  cost.  Two  highly  intelligent 
native  gentlemen,  who  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Unitazian  Christianity,  lately  asked  your  address  of  me,  and 
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said  they  should  write  you  immediately.  One  is  the  leader  of 
the  Bramas  ( *  Vedantists  ')  of  Kidderpore ;  who  is  also  a  reader 
of  Channing.  He  purchased  the  last  of  my  ten  sets  of  Channing's 
works.  He  is  an  attendant  on  our  Sunday  serrices  ;  and  to  his 
(small)  congregation  I  preach  every  Thursday  night,  at  Kidder- 
pore, three  miles  away.  I  have  received  a  written  request  so  to 
do,  —  to  which  ten  or  twelve  names  were  signed. 

*'  The  other,  an  older  man,  is  very  constant  at  our  little  church, 
and  earnest  in  the  dissemination  of  Unitarian  books.  He  is  Li- 
brarian of  a  line  institution  here,  *  The  Public  Library.'  He 
gives  Unitarian  books  (especially  such  juvenUe  ones  you  sent  by 
me)  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  wUl  doubtless  be  soon  ordering 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  books  of  a  practical  and 
spiritural  character.  The  name  of  the  first  man  of  the  two  is  Rak- 
hal  Dass  Ilaldar,  and  of  the  second,  Peary  Chaund  Miltra.  My 
intercourse  with  both  of  them  is  a  joy  to  me,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  neither  seems  quite  ready,  as  yet,  to  be  baptized  in  the 
nanne  of  Jesus.  One  dark-skinned  man,  who  is  a  Christian,  is 
with  us.  He  was  baptized  into  the  Church  of  England  a  few 
years  ago,  but  had  become  sadly  sceptical,  and  *  given  up  family 
prayer  at  limes, — in  the  struggle  of  his  mind  against  asking 
things  of  Jesus  as  of  God.'  His  name  is  Chundy  Churn  Sinfrh. 
He  seems  very  earnestly  with  us.  He  has  been,  for  some  years, 
employed  as  a  (Trinitarian)  catcchist  and  schoolmaster.  He  ex- 
pects to  suffer  for  his  defection  from  the  Trinity.  Yet  '  never 
again  as  he  did  in  passing  from  Hindooism  to  Christianity.'  This 
earnest,  and  apparently  true-hearted  man,  is  at  present  engaged 
in  translating  con  amore  into  his  native  Bengalee,  Dr.  Channin^j's 
Hallimore  Sermon,  which  he  thinks  particularly  happy  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  immediate  wants  of  inquiring  Hindoos.  He  is 
also  translating  into  Bengalee  the  first  of  our  series  of  doctrinal 
tracts  (now  three  weeks  out  of  press),  entitled  ^  Chrijlianity  in 
the  Words  of  Christ.' 

'*  Everything  moves  at  a  snail's  pace  in  this  hot  country  ;  and, 
though  the  translation  of  Channing  into  good  Bengalee  is  brgun^ 
I  dare  not  prophesy  as  to  when  it  will  be  completed.  All  I  can 
report   at  present  is  '  the  first  step.'     I  may  also  mention   that 
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a  native  gentleman,  who  is  actuary  of  the  Government  Savings 
Bank,  is  serving  our  cause, — by  printing  on  single  sheets,  and 
distributing  to  Hindoos  (thousands  of  whom  read  English  well) 
hymnSf  markedly  Christian  in  their  language  and  spirit.  Some  of 
them  are  of  his  own  composition,  and  do  him  much  credit,  aod 
some  are  obtained  from  me.  Though  not  a  baptized  disciple  of 
Christ,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  print  his  name  in  full  upon  his 
versified  professions  of  absolute  faith  in  Jesus,  as  the  world's 
only  Saviour  under  God. 

*'  The  attendance  at  our  mission-room,  on  Sundays,  slowly  bat 
steadily  increases.  The  subscription  to  our  current  expenses 
(such  as  for  printing  tracts  and  sermons,  rent  of  our  mission-hall, 
&c.)  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  nine  or  ten  names, 
nearly  all  Hindoos,  during  the  past  three  weeks.  I  am  called  to 
christen  four  children  of  an  Englbh  family  that  is  warmly  with 
us ;  my  first  service  of  that  kind  in  India.  Mr.  Pratt's  third  let- 
ter in  the  '  London  (Unitarian)  Christian  Inquirer  '  has  jost 
reached  Calcutta.  I  hope  it  has  also  reached  Boston.  You  are 
aware  that  the  committee  here  made  me  a  present  of  a  horse 
and  cab,  —  without  which  I  could  accomplish  very  little.  Tbej 
also  appropriated  $  30  a  month  to  my  current  expenses,  —  among 
which  the  principal  'is  the  keeping  of  my  horse,  cab,  and  driver. 
I  have  to  pay  at  this  (Central)  Hotel  $55  a  month,  for  board  bill 
alone ;  and  at  the  best  private  boarding-places  the  charge  is  S  75  a 
month.  I  am  in  the  highest  story,  in  pure  air,  and  am  accessible 
all  day  long  to  native  visitors,  and  others  who  are  often  coming 
to  talk  with  me.  Health  also  depends  on  having  air  enough,  aod 
is  a  primary  consideration.  We  want  all  the  money  that  can  be 
gathered  here  for  the  regular  issue  of  our  tracts." 

E.  B.  Whitman. 
Many  of  our  readers  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  E.  B. 
Whitman,  the  gentlemanly  and  efficient  agent  for  collecting 
money  for  the  Kanzas  church.  Sometime  in  November 
last  he  left  Boston  for  Kanzas,  with  power  from  the  Associ- 
ation to  act  as  its  agent  in  superintending  the  erection  of 
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the  church.  The  first  letter  received  from  him  after  his 
arrival  in  the  Territory  gives  an  account  of  his  journey, 
and  of  the  condition  of  things  on  his  arrival  in  Lawrence. 
Under  date  of  December  24,  1855,  he  v^rrites  : — 

*'  Yon  have  learned  from  my  last  letter  that  I  had  decided  upon 
an  overland  joarney  through  Missouri.  The  usual  time  is  four 
days,  but  eight  had  passed  ere  I  saw  the  borders  of  the  Territory. 
Such  travelling  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Thrice  over- 
turned, twice  broken  down,  one  horse  killed,  and  drivers  pitched 
from  their  seats,  and  the  passengers  performing  half  of  thejour^ 
ney  on  foot.  Ere  my  arrival  here,  the  siege  had  been  raised  and 
the  farce  ended.  Mr.  Nute  can  give  yon  the  particulars  better 
than  I  can,  as  he  was  not  only  an  eyewitness,  but  an  actor  in  the 
scene,  having  mounted  his  horse  and  actually  served  in  the  cav- 
alry. We  have  not,  I  think,  been  misinformed  as  to  his  popu- 
larity here  and  fitness  for  the  post.  He  is  now  shut  out  from 
preaching  for  want  of  a  place,  the  only  suitable  accommodation 
is  occupied  three  times  each  Sunday  by  the  Orthodox,  Metho- 
dist, and  Baptist.  I  find  the  excavation  made  for  the  church,  but 
in  a  position  and  in  manner  for  a  basement,  as  Mr.  Nute  says  he 
was  directed  to  do.  If  the  church  is  erected  without  one  on  this 
excavation  it  will  be  ruined  in  appearence,  and  if  a  basement  be 
built,  it  will  cost  at  least  $1,000  extra ;  and  if  the  site  is  changed, 
the  work  thus  far  done  will  be  lost;  and  besides,  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  insecuring  another  site  so  eligible.  Much  of 
the  stone  is  already  on  the  spot,  but  the  severity  of  the  weather 
will  render  it  inexpedient  to  commence  with  the  mason-woik  at 
present. 

'*  The  difficulty  of  getting  lumber  is  such  that  it  is  thought  the 
building  will  be  as  soon  completed  by  deferring  the  mason-work 
for  a  few  months,  and  devoting  my  whole  time,  after  the  several 
contracts  for  work  are  made,  to  getting  the  lumber  together.  No 
contractor  will  undertake  to  furnish  lumber  and  do  the  work. 
We  must  furnish  our  own  stuff  and  let  out  the  work,  so  far  as  the 
carpenters  are  concerned.  I  shall  divide  the  contract,  giving  to 
one  man  the  framing  and  completion  oT  the  roof,  and  perhaps  the 
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fioor3 ;  10  anodier  the  pewa  and  pulpit,  to  be  mwia  liuriag  ^ 
M?inler,  or  as  soon  as  the  Jumbcr  is  fit  to  work ;  and  to  a  ihiH,l4* 
doors  and  windows,  and  perhaps  it  may  he  still  further  snbdiTid^i. 
The  Mveral  coiiiraclora  wjll  funfish  me  with  a  schedule  of* 
materials  they  tnay  iequire»  tin  J  then  I  shall  de^ota  my  liiM  i 
eolleclifi^  tham.  One  of  the  mills  here  has  been  blown  up,  so  ili 
we  have  now  but  two.  There  is  one  three  miles  easl^  and  one  ft* 
miles  west,  and  another  eight;  from  iheae  five,  by  following  tl« 
up  closely,  it  is  thought  I  may  collect  all  iKe  materials  iieq«ii4 
«0  that  the  finish  may  he  ready  as  soon  as  the  nnasoo-wort  I 
completed.  Mr,  Nate  has  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  I  shall  probWj 
get  the  use  of  a  paur  of  mules  fur  the  keeping  ;  if  so,  we  sJrt^l  k 
able  to  collect  our  materials  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  far  as  the  hialfflf 
is  cgneerned.  It  is  a  diaappoinlmeat  In  me  not  lo  be  able  to  pal 
the  work  along^  more  rapidly,  but  1  see  the  impossibDiiy  of  doio^i^ 
dilTereritly.  Had  1  been  on  the  ground  a  month  earlier,  it  vnV 
have  made  but  little  difference.  In  a  new  country  it  will  \^ 
time  lo  accomplish  anything ;  besides,  the  work  must  hara  brt 
suspended  durio^  the  siege.  If  the  work  is  all  ready  tn  go  ^i 
gather  at  once  whan  the  early  spring  opens,  it  will  notoccs^ 
more  than  three  months  to  complete  the  whole^  Shotiltflki 
unable  to  stay  bo  long,  1  hope  lo  get  it  in  such  a  stale  of  fi>rfli"^ 
ness  that  Mr.  Nute  will  not  find  it  loo  laborjous  to  see  it  throi>f* 
himself.  We  shall  unquestionably  be  the  first  on  the  groiiiHJ,i^ 
the  Society  will  commence  under  most  favorable  auspices^  T^ 
prospect  o(  a  bell  and  cluck  is  most  cheering  to  the  people  befi 
and  the  gift  wuU  be  duly  appreciated.  I  am  very  much 
with  the  appearance  of  things.  I  should  hardly  have 
the  place,  so  great  the  change.  The  sod  cabins  and  shifi^ 
have  given  place  to  solid  and  substantial  stone  htiildingSf  ^ 
Massachusetts  street  has  already  quite  a  city  aspect. 

**  The  rumors  of  wars  and  fightings  need  not  alarm  i* 
There  is  a  Being  who  can  cause  the  wraih  of  man  to  praie?  b* 
and  he  seems  in  this  respect  to  have  taken  Kanzas  iinH^Tt* 
especial  care.  Every  move  made  by  the  adversaries  of  frtei^ 
seems  thus  far  not  only  to  have  been  frustrated,  but  lo  bit 
worked  in  favor  of  freedom.     All  thanks  and  honor  to  the  vi^ 
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id  of  men  who  for  two  weeks  slept  on  their  arnas,  awaiting  the 
kck  of  their  foe,  but  refrained  under  the  greatest  proyocation 
m  becoming  the  actual  aggressors  in  a  fight.  Had  it  begun,  it 
aid  have  been  most  bloody.  Women  and  all  were  actuated 
h  the  same  spirit.  One  old  man  came  sixty  miles  at  the  head 
A  company  of  eighty  men,  —  among  them  his /our  sons, —  the 
ler  and  sons  armed  from  their  own  arsenal  to  the  extent  of 
Dg  able  to  fire  between  them,  in  the  family,  ninety  shots 
bout  reloading,  and  they  would  have  done  it.  Women  rode 
iie  night  across  the  country  and  through  the  enemies*  lines  to 
cure  powder.  The  cannon  itself  was  brought  here  with  such 
ining,  that  even  Missourians  helped  it  along  over  the  bad 
ces.  Once  the  box  was  opened  by  the  guards,  but  when  they 
V  the  wheels^  they  replied  that  they  did  not  want  anything  of  an 

toagon,  and  let  it  pass.     I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon,  and 
t  the  call  for  a  clock  has  met  a  xeKnonse  from  some  noble- 
irted  man.     From  the  tower  it  will  be  seen  for  mile5*afii?If?dr- 
10  one  responds,  I  hope  the  matter  will  not  be  allowed  to  slum- 

ontil  zeal  grows  cold." 

Rev.  Me.  Nute. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter  in 
inzas,  the  inadequate  provision  made  for  such  an  unpre- 
iented  degree  of  cold,  and  the  interruption  of  his  plans 
the  unsettled  and  alarming  condition  of  Lawrence,  Rev. 
*.  Nute,  our  brave  and  faithful  brother,  has  had  a  hard 
perience  during  the  last  four  nrionths.  Many  hearts  here 
ve  felt  for  him,  and  many  prayers  have  been  offered  for 
I  preservation  and  health.  Through  all  these  trials  he 
s  kept  up  his  courage,  and  frozen  fingers  have  not  pre- 
nted  him  from  sending  regularly  his  letters,  in  not  one 
which  has  there  been  a  word  of  complaint,  or  regret 
It  he  has  been  called  to  such  labors  in  the  service  of  his 
ister.  Mr.  Nute  has  sent  us  eight  letters  during  the 
arter.  We  are  glad  to  select  a  few  sentences  from  them, 
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reDdering  such  efficient  help  in  out  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  our 
oommon  faith  at  the  East.  I  suppose  he  is  now  on  the  way  out. 
I  hope  the  weather  will  yet  be  mild  enough  to  allow  the  build- 
ers to  make  some  progress  on  the  walls  of  our  church.  But  the 
true  Church,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  is  not  to  be  built  of  stone  and 
mortar,  but  of  living  souls  consecrated  to  him  and  to  the  Father, 
and  sanctified  by  the  spirit  from  the  taint  of  sin.  I  long  to  be  more 
widely  and  efficiently  engaged  in  the  building  up  of  this  temple. 
But  I  will  try  to  wait  in  patience  and  faith,  believing  that  the 
Spirit  works  ever  and  in  ways  hidden  from  our  short-sighted  view 
like  the  wind  which  is  now  sweeping  over  these  wide  prairies, 
bringing  to  mind  the  cheering  declaration  of  Jesus,  *  So  is  every 
one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.'  Just  now  I  feel  more  than  ever 
before  in  my  ministerial  work  the  need  of  all  the  quickening 
words  of  our  Lord  and  the  assurances  of  the  Father's  presence 
and  help.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  title  *  Min- 
ister at  Large.'  Here,  in  about  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
North  American  continent,  with  a  field  reaching  from  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  my  nearest  clerical  brother  of  the 
same  household  of  faith  five  hundred  miles  on  one  side  and  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  on  the  other,  if  1  am  not  at  large  I  would 
like  to  know  who  is. 

"  But  to  come  down  to  particular  points  where  I  must  concen- 
trate my  efforts  to  labor  to  any  effect,  —  I  have  taken  some  steps 
for  the  formation  of  a  Sunday  School.  A  small  band  meet  at  our 
cabin,  and  we  hope  soon  to  make  an  encouraging  report.  It  is  the 
day  of  small  things;  but  if  we  can  labor  on  in  the  right  spirit,  we 
have  good  ground  to  hope  for  great  results.  *  Fear  not,  little  flock, 
for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.'  '' 

Under  date  of  December  2,  1855,  Mr.  Nute  writes  :  — 

*'  Our  community  is  thrown  into  a  great  ferment  and  consterna- 
tion by  the  prospect  of  immediate  civil  war.  Several  hundred 
Missourians,  armed  with  rifles  and  a  piece  of  artillery,  are  now 
encamped  a  few  miles  below  Lawrence,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  destroying  the  town  as  soon  as  their  numbers  are  large  enough 
by  reinforcements  now  on  the  road.  Our  men  are  underarms, 
38» 
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ind  have  bDen  for  ihe  laai  ihree  days  iind  nigbls,  giving  our  ffi- 
lage  quiie  a  warlike  appearance*  To-day  men  liave  conie  id  l« 
our  aid  from  Topeka  and  oiljer.  places,  and  a  blocKi  j  eonfliet  u 
hnuHy  expected.     AJl  work  is  of  couree  suspended. 

''Since  .writing  the  abuve«  oue  of  the  company  bas  etime  in  fra« 
Topeka  to  take  qaaners  wiib  us.  Several  of  the  most  inHiieD^ 
me  a  of  Westp^nt  h*tve  come  up  to  tbe  camp  of  our  enemies  tc 
counsel  peaceable  measures,  ihey  say,  but  we  distrust  tlieoi, 
Goveruor  Sbanmm  bas  issued  a  pR>cliimatioii,  re(|ue£ting  ihe  tci- 
fiaua  to  return  and  leave  the  actual  Tesident;^  of  the  territory  t» 
nettle  ibeir  own  difficulties. 

**  Minting  qfthe  Zd. 

**  I  bare  just  been  summoDed  to  be  in  the  tillage  with  mj  k- 
peatin^  riHe.  I  aball  go  and  use  my  ulmosi  elTbrts  to  pra^ait 
bloodsbfjd.  But  if  it  comes  to  a  Agbt,  in  which  we  Aball  be  forced 
to  defend  our  homes  and  lives  against  the  assault  of  these  bordet 
savages  (and  by  the  way  the  Indians  are  being  enUated  on  k»di 
aides),  I  shall  do  iny  best  to  keep  ihem  oC 

'■'■  P,  5*  By  iw [light  in  the  village,  I  find  between  four  and  fite 
hundred  men  drawn  up  in  a  line  just  outside  the  town  for  balialiofi 
drill,  roady  and  tbirsting  for  the  fight.  At  least  two  hundrie<i 
more  stand  ready  to  join  them,  if  an  engagement  iak<^  place, 
your  missionary  among  the  number.  I  do  not  believe  the  eueittr 
wiU  come.  But  we  shall  remain  under  arms  and  ready  until  the 
camp  at  Franklin  is  broken  up/* 

A  W€ek  later,  Mr,  Nute  writes  ;  — 

**  T(  seems  a  month  since  I  wrote  you  la^t,  though  it  is  but  > 
week,  lengthened  out  by  days  and  nights  of  the  most  painful  ex^ 
cilement«  We  bare  been  surrounded  by  enemies  on  all  sides, 
numbers  variously  estimated  ffom  ten  to  twenty-five  hundred.  At 
Franklin » seven  miles  hek>w,  at  Lecompte,  fifteen  miles  above,  just 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Kanzas,  and  scouting-parties  all  about  the 
prairie.  Our  citizens  have  been  shot  at,  and  in  two  instances  mu^ 
dered,  our  houses  invaded,  hay- ricks  burnt,  corn  and  other  pro- 
visions plundered,  cattle  driven  oflf,  all  communication  cut  off 
between  us  and  the  States,  wagons  on  the  way  to  us  with  pro- 
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visions  stopped  and  plundered,  and  the  drifera  taken  prisoners, 
and  we  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  attack.  Nearly  every  man 
has  been  in  arms  in  the  village.  Fortifieatiooa  have  been  thrown 
up  by  incessant  labor  night  and  day.  The  soDnd  of  the  drum 
and  the  tramp  of  armed  men  resounded  through  our  streets,  fam- 
ilies fleeing  with  their  household  goods  for  safety.  Day  before 
yesterday  the  report  of  cannon  was  heard  at  our  house  from  the 
direction  of  Lecompton.  Last  Thursday  one  of  our  neighbors,  one 
of  the  most  peaceable  and  excellent  of  men,  from  Ohio  on  his  way 
home  was  set  upon  by  a  gang  of  twelve  men  on  horseback  and 
shot  down.  Several  of  the  ruffians  pursued  him  some  distance 
after  he  was  shot,  and  one  was  seen  to  push  him  from  his  horse 
and  heard  to  shout  to  his  companions  that  he  was  dead.  A 
neighbor  reached  him  just  before  he  breathed  his  last.  I  was 
present  when  his  family  came  in  to  see  the  corpse  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Free  State  Hotel,  a  wife,  a  sister,  a  brother  and  an  a;^cd 
mother.  It  was  the  most  exciting-  and  the  most  distressing  scene 
that  I  ever  witnessed.  Hundreds  of  our  men  were  in  tears  as  the 
shrieks  and  groans  of  the  bereaved  women  were  heard  all  over  the 
building  now  used  for  military  barracks.  Over  eight  hundred 
men  are  gathered  under  arms  at  Lawrence.  As  yet  no  act  of 
violence  has  been  perpetrated  by  those  on  our  side.  No  blood  of 
retaliation  stains  our  hands.  Wc  stand  and  are  ready  to  act 
purely  in  the  defence  of  our  homes  and  lives.  I  am  enrolled  in 
the  cavalry,  though  I  have  not  yet  appeared  in  the  ranks,  but 
should  there  be  an  attack,  /  shall  he  there.  I  have  had  some 
hesitation  about  the  propriety  of  this  course;  but  some  one  has 
said,  '  In  questions  of  duty,  the  first  thought  is  generally  the  right 
one.*  On  that  principle  I  find  strong  justification.  I  could  feel 
no  self-respect  until  I  had  oflfered  my  services. 

*•  These  murders,  and  several  other  attempts  that  have  been 
made  within  the  last  few  days,  have  been  the  most  heartless,  cold- 
blooded, and  cowardly  in  the  whole  annals  of  crime.  In  both  in- 
stances the  victims  were  unarmed  and  going  peaceably  about  their 
own  business.  They  have  fallen  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  Free- 
dom, and  not  a  drop  of  their  blood  will  be  wasted,  but  weigh  more 
than  bullets  of  lead  towards  gaining  the  victory. 


4n  «fTfU(3tS  FIDU  tBTrets. 

"  Day  before  yesterday  we  received  the  timely  reinforcenipat 
of  a  iwelve  pound  hawitjst^r,  vftih  mnmunitjon  therefor^  iocluduig 
grape  and  cannisieri  wiih  forty  bombrshefls.  It  was  eent  friMD 
New  York  (made  at  Chicopee)-  By  a  deed  of  succeasftil  daring 
and  ctinntng  it  was  brought  through  the  country  investjed  by  ibv 
enemy ^  a  distance  of  fifty  miles ^  from  Kanzas  City^  by  an  nafiv* 
quentcd  route,  boxed  up  a^  merchandise. 

*^  Later ^ — ^  Sunday  nrnrning,  Deo.  Olh.  The  GoyemoT  bis 
pledged  himself  lo  do  all  he  ean  to  make  penr^,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  invadera  are  beginning  to  retreat.  But  we  koow  not  wh*t 
to  believe.  Our  men  are  to  be  kept  onder  arms  for  twenty-four 
hours  longer  at  least.  No  reUgious  meetings  for  ihe  last  ihret 
weeks.  No  work  done  of  oourae.  Some  of  the  logs  to  be  iawed 
for  our  church  were  pressed  into  aerviec  to  build  a  fort,  of  wbki 
we  liave  no  less  than  ^^e,  and  of  no  inean  dimensions  or  strengtl* 
Fur  a  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  fouudatjoii'Stones  flir  the 
church  would  be  wet  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  for  liberty* 
They  were  piled  up  on  the  ground,  and  whh  ibe  earth  thrown  oai 
of  the  excavation,  made  quite  a  fort  on  the  hill 'ftide  just  outside  nf 
the  line  of  entrenchments/^ 

From  a  leller  dated  December  23,  1855  ;  — 

''  We  are  at  last  made  glad  by  the  corning  of  brother  Wbju 
man*  He  arrived  last  Thursday  evening.  The  cbtirch-buildinf 
is  at  a  stand  still,  and  must  remain  so  for  some  two  months  to 
come,  on  account  of  the  weather  ;  but  the  preparations  for  getting 
lumber,  &c.  will  go  on  in  the  mean  time.  There  is  some  cause 
of  hesitation  as  to  the  plan  and  location.  The  two  do  not  come 
together  well,  and  we  all  think  (i.  e.  Mr.  Whitman  and  Trustees) 
that  one  or  the  other  should  be  changed.  The  location  was  chos- 
en and  the  excavation  made  with  reference  to  a  basement.  The 
plan  does  not  comprise  one.  A  change  of  location  would  incur 
an  additional  expense  of  at  least  $  200.  The  addition  of  a  base- 
ment would  cost  not  far  from  $  1 ,000.  But  it  would  be  a  good 
investment,  and  pay  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  probably  fifty ;  there- 
fore the  capital  could  be  raised  without  roach  difficulty.  We 
think  the  alteration  woold  be  do  diafigorenieDt  to  the  appearance 
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of  the  building,  but  perhaps  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  consult  the 
architect  on  that  point. 

*'  The  location  is  on  a  side  hil).  The  slant  from  one  comer 
diagonally  to  the  right  hand  (northeast)  corner  of  the  front.  The 
deepest  excavation  is  six  and  a  half  feet.  Mr.  Whitman  will 
probably  give  you  all  the  particulars,  and  perhaps  write  to  the 
architect.  I  have  a  strong  preference  for  the  spot  selected,  as  it 
adjoins  the  lot  on  which  my  house  is  being  built.  In  considera- 
tion of  this  advantage  I  shall  contribute  more  than  I  should  other- 
wise feel  myself  able  or  justified  in  doing,  namely,  $  50,  the  cost  of 
one  of  the  lots  which  we  are  obliged  to  buy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lura. 

'*  But  the  building  can  be  built  on  this  spot  without  abasement, 
and  the  front  and  side  toward  the  centre  of  the  city  would  be 
entirely  oiU  of  ground.  By  excavating  on  the  other  sides  a  few 
feet  more  the  windows  would  not  be  interfered  with.  If  we 
adopt  the  plan  with  four  openings  on  a  side,  two  if  not  three  of 
them  will  be  entirely  above  the  excavation  as  it  is  now  left.  I 
hope  we  shall  have  the  basement.  The  rent  could  be  secured  to 
the  Association  for  ev^er,  and  be  a  large  income  for  the  outlay,  if 
the  funds  come  from  that  source. 

*^It  will  be  a  shame  to  see  the  building  spoiled  by  being  set 
down  in  the  ground,  when  the  extra  cost  of  raising  it  would  bring 
in  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  on  the  outlay,  until  the  time  when 
a  Society  would  be  glad  to  advance  the  cost  to  secure  the  room 
for  a  vestry,  a  place  for  a  furnace,  &c.  We  should  secure  all 
this  additional  room  without  the  expense  of  foundation  or  roof. 
It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  propose  any  additional  appropri- 
ation after  the  noble  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  this  object, 
and  the  generous  response  with  which  they  have  been  met. 

**  I  am  writing  in  a  room  where  water  freezes  rapidly,  and  a 
lively  breeze  flutters  my  paper,  which  must  excuse  my  haste  and 
illegibility. 

**  Perhaps  I  will  add  something  after  another  conference  with 
Mr.  Whitman  and  the  trustees. 

**  Dec.  25.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  visited  by 
one  of  the  severest  and  coldest  snow-storms  that  I  ever  expe- 
rienced.    We  never  suffered  half  so  much  from  cold  in  our  lives. 
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B^erything  that  could  freeze  froz6  solid,  all  our  po  la  toes,  appki, 
JSte.,  hand  aa  so  many  stone*.  Wiiicr  froi©  withio  thr^e  feci  d 
our  Move,  in  apue  of  tkW  the  fire  I  eould  keep  up.  So  mudi  far 
the  TfiilJ  climate  of  Kanxas.  h  is  at  ihia  moment  as  cold  a«  tm. 
BusUek  of  tinow  si  fled  through  our  frail  walK  which  wilt  ^oc^Qtit 
for  the  defacement  of  my  paper.  This  weather  is  iinosual  for 
this  part  of  the  country.  Missouri  ana  say  there  has  hceo  uothii^f 
like  it  for  tv^enij  years.  Suow  fibout  one  foot  on  the  level.  I 
have  not  heen  able  to  get  to  hroiher  Whkn^tin  aince  thm  ivas  b^ 
gun.  The  mail  will  not  probably  leave  thi^  mormng,  iiau&Q4l 
time* 

'*  I  had  an  appointment  to  preach  Sunday  ^  but  it  was  next  la 
imposaible  to  get  lo  the  place  over  four  miles  of  prairie.  It  wooM 
hav^e  been  an  actual  risk  of  life  to  have  started,  and  I  should  haf« 
found  no  congregation  if  I  had  reached  the  place. 

^^  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  my  little  Sabbtith  School  flock 
that  the  books  could  not  come  with  brother  W.,  but  it  was  out  cif 
the  question.  I  long  to  have  a  goad  cbai  with  him  about  affairs  »t 
the  Eaat ;  have  had  no  oppori unity  yet.  Give  me  a  letter  of  cleri< 
cal  *  on  dits/  when  yon  can.  ncpiember  (I  know  you  will)  that  I 
have  been  cut  off  from  all  ministerial  intercourse  for  nearly  nine 
months.  Brother  Whitman  must  fill  up  the  gap  as  substitute  for 
an  Association.  My  spirit  ia  truly  refreshed  by  his  coming.  We 
all  appreciate  his  labors  in  our  behalf,  and  the  noble  spirit  in  which 
they  have  been  rendered." 

On  January  21,  1S56,  Mr.  Nute  writes : — 

'*  We  are  still  going  through  a  dark  place,  and  are  at  a  stand 
still.  Just  now  deliberating,  'what  step. next?'  The  war  is 
again  revived,  and  all  is  excitement.  The  people  of  Leavenworth 
made  a  second  attempt  to  hold  an  election  for  officers  under  the 
Free  State  Constitution.  This  time  they  appointed  it  at  Easton, 
some  five  miles  oat,  to  avoid  the  threatened  collision.  A  band  of 
armed  men  went  thither,  demanded  the  ballot-boxes,  were  refused, 
make  an  attack,  were  repulsed  with  loss  of  several  lives  on  their 
side.  Afterwards  they  took  prisoners  three  of  the  Free  State 
men.    All  bot  one  escaped.    Him  they  brutally  murdered  aAei 
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the  manner  of  savages,  striking  him  on  the  back  and  horribly 
mangling  him  with  hatchets.  He  escaped,  and  was  just  able  to 
Teach  his  home,  where  he  breathed  but  a  few  moments.  The 
Teport  was  brought  hither  by  men  who  had  escaped,  throwing  us 
into  great  excitement.  The  citizens'were  again  called  to  arms. 
But  the  story  was  too  horrible  to  be  believed.  Messengers  were 
sent  to  Easton  to  investigate.  Through  them  we  learn  that  the 
worst  is  true. 

"  These  outrages  cannot  be  submitted  to  much  longer.  A 
bloody  and  genera]  fight  cannot  be  averted. 

••  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  plan  is  now  formed  of  at- 
tacking Lawrence  before  the  river  opens.  It  is  thought  by  the 
enemy  that  we  shall  then  be  reinforced  by  men  and  arms  from  the 
East.     Nothing  but  such  a  help  can  save  us  now,  it  is  believed. 

**  I  have  heretofore  been  slow  to  believe  that  anything  like  an 
organized  attack  would  be  made.  But  I  am  now  convinced  that 
military  companies  have  been  formed  and  preparations  made  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  purpose. 

**  In  this  state  of  things  of  course  nothing  can  be  done  toward 
church  building  or  the  organization  of  church  and  society.  The 
latter  object  we  intended  to  have  accomplished  this  week.  But 
if  this  excitement  continues,  it  will  be  impossible.  We  have  a 
hall  engaged,  as  near  as  any  engagement  can  be  made  in  Kanzas. 
But  no  roof  or  floor  is  prepared  at  present,  and  when  they  will  be 
built  no  one  can  tell.  The  intense  cold  has  prevented  all  such 
work  for  the  last  five  weeks,  and  the  war  stopped  all  business  op- 
erations for  the  three  weeks  previous. 

"  Yesterday  I  went  eight  miles  across  the  prairie  and  over  the 
river  to  fulfil  an  appointment.  But  a  fierce  snow-squall,  with 
mercury  down  to  zero,  came  on  just  before  I  reached  the  place, 
and  that,  together  with  the  excitement  about  the  outrages  at  Eas- 
ton, prevented  the  people  from  assembling,  and  I  had  to  walk 
back,  —  {o  ride  horse  back  would  have  been  at  the  peril  of  freez- 
ing to  death,  from  which  I  have  already  had  a  narrow  escape.'' 

Our  readers  have  learned  from  the  papers  of  the  day  of 
the  great  hope  that  is  cherished  that  peace  will  soon  return 
to  this  distracted  Territory.     The  expectation  of  this  led  to 
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the  regular  formation  of  a  Society  in  Lawrence,  of  which 
Mr.  Nute  informs  us  in  a  letter  dated  February  14, 1856  :  — 

*'  It  was  ray  hope  that  long  oefore  this  I  should  have  l>eeo  able 
to  report  the  organization  of  a  Society  in  this  place,  and  the  re- 
suming of  our  regular  Sabbath  sendees.  But  one  thing  after 
another  has  occurred  to  postpone  our  plan,  so  that  it  is  bat  jost 
accomplished.  For  nearly  three  months,  and  until  within  a  fev 
days,  everything  has  been  kept  in  abeyance  to  the  extreme  cold 
weather  and  the  expectation  of  another  attack  from  the  enemy  on 
our  border.  Every  room  suitable  fur  a  public  meeting  has  been 
occupied  for  military  barracks,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  hare 
been  engrossed  in  the  preparations  for  defence.  For  nearly  eight 
weeks  the  cold  has  been  severe  and  incessant,  far  beyond  all  that 
I  ever  knew  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  New  England.  For 
a  great  part  of  the  time  the  thermometer  has  ranged  from  zero  to 
30<^  below.  Of  course,  with  our  insuflicient  shelter,  there  has  been 
much  suffering.  I  do  not  know  a  single  family  in  which  some  of 
the  members  have  not  frozen  their  feet,  and  many  so  badly  as  to 
be  unable  to  walk.  In  my  own  family  we  have  all  sufiered  in 
this  way  to  some  extent,  but  have  now  regained  the  use  of  dor 
limbs,  and  were  never  in  better  health  and  spirits. 

**  The  general  tone  of  the  community  here  just  now  is  hopeful. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  repeated  outrages  and  threatening  demon- 
strations by  our  Missouri  neighbors,  we  should  be  a  cheerful  and 
contented  people.  As  it  is,  we  are  far  from  being  cast  down  and 
paralyzed  by  despair.  The  proceedings  of  the  meetings  lately 
held  in  Lawrence  will,  I  think,  convince  you  that  we  are  not  in- 
sensible to  the  kindness  of  our  Eastern  friends, — that  there  are 
some  here  who  appreciate  and  desire  to  profit  by  the  privileges 
provided  for  us  by  the  missionary  spirit  in  the  churches. 

**  The  First  Unitarian  Society  at  Lawrence^  KanzaSj  is  now 
fully  organized.  At  the  meetings  held  to  confer  on  the  subject 
much  interest  was  manifested.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  city  and  vicinity  have  either  joined  in  the 
Society  or  signified  their  wish  to  do  so.  Next  Sunday  we  expect 
to  resume  our  regular  public  services.  The  weather  has  mode^ 
ated  a  little,  but  the  snow  is  very  deep,  so  that  it  may  be  some 
weeks  before  the  people  can  come  in  from  the  country  around  to 
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attend  ;  but  we  ha?e  every  reason  to  expect  a  good  congregation 
from  those  who  live  in  the  city. 

"  The  plan  of  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  to  hear  and  act  on  the 
report  of  Mr.  Whitman  was  formed  soon  after  his  arrival,  but  the 
circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred  have  occasioned  the  delay. 
The  expressions  of  confidence  and  good-will  which  the  people  have 
given  me  in  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Association,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  ways,  is  of  course  exceedingly  gratifyirg.  I  would  find  wis- 
dom to  turn  them  to  some  far  better  use  than  personal  gratification. 

**  Is  there  not '  a  great  and  effectual  door  opened '  here  through 
which  by  the  help  of  God  we  may  go  on  to  do  a  good  work  for 
extending  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer?  These  prospects 
should  reconcile  us  to  hardships  far  greater  than  any  that  we 
have  yet  been  called  to  encounter,  and  entitle  us  to  the  con- 
graiulaiions  of  our  friends  at  the  East,  rather  than  the  condolence 
which  we  have  received  of  late.  And  yet  I  would  not  have  you 
think  that  everything  before  us  is  to  our  view  bright  and  promis- 
ing ;  tliat  we  expect  to  meet  wiih  no  difficulties  ;  that  every  word 
of  our  message  wull  be  received  with  favor,  and  all  our  appeals  for 
action  be  met  with  a  cheerful,  earnest  response.  We  see  no 
such  cloudless  prospect.  Far  otherwise.  If  mine  be  a  Christian 
mission,  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  I  must  be  prepared  to  contend 
with  obstacles  and  opposition.  I  have  never  supposed  that  the 
ministry  of  tlie  New  Testament  could  be  faithfully  accomplished 
anywhere  without  these.  The  world  is  not  yet  so  far  Christian- 
ized but  what  those  who  lay  their  hands  to  the  work  will  be  re- 
minded of  the  declaration  of  their  great  Head  and  Leader,  '  I  came 
not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword ' ;  and  will  have  frequent  occasion 
to  recur  to  his  afTectiortate  counsel,  *  In  patience  possess  ye  your 
souls.'  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  such  a  peculiar 
people  as  to  make  my  service  an  exception.  It  must  be  to  some 
extent  a  warfare  against  sin  in  which,  through  many  reverses  and 
days  of  darkness,  we  must  walk  by  faith,  and  look  forward  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  just  for  our  reward.  It  is  ray  desire  that  the 
many  friends  of  this  enterprise  at  the  East,  whose  subsinntial 
manifestations  of  interest  have  cheered  me  on  in  the  work,  will 
remember  its  difficulties  and  be  prepared  to  hear  of  reverses,  of 
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me&gre  fesiilta,  or  to  nol  headpg  any  repoft  of  good  accomplished 
for  some  lime  lo  coroe* 

**  Yours  of  the  22d  alumo  ia  but  just  received.  It  waa  probably 
delayed  somewhere  on  the  way*  It  has  been  waited  for  wiUi 
^eat  anxiety^  We  are  much  gratified  by  the  deciaion  of  yoat 
committee  concerning  the  basement  of  ihe  church.  Mr,  Whitmia 
will  give  you  all  the  particulars  of  the  progress  on  the  boildiog. 

"  Remember  me  to  the  brethren.'* 

Friends  in  Lawkence,  Kanzas. 
Accompanying  the  preceding  letter  was  the  following 
communication :  — 

*<  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrenoe,  Kan- 
zas, held  February  10,  1856,  to  take  some  action  on  the  report  of 
Mr.  E.  B.  Whitman  at  a  previous  meeting  concerning  the  move- 
ments at  the  Elast  to  aid  them  in  erecting  a  house  of  worship,  it 
was  unanimously  voted  to  adopt  the  following  letter,  and  the  com- 
mittee whose  names  are  annexed  were  chosen  to  sign  it  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens :  -^ 

"  To  the  contributors  to  the  fund  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation for  building  a  house  of  worship  in  Lawrence,  Kanzas : — 
"  Christian  Friends,  —  We  desire  to  convey  to  you  some  ex- 
pression of  our  thankfulness  for  the  liberal  provision  you  have 
made  for  our  highest  welfare.  We  have  been  greatly  cheered 
and  gratified,  as  from  time  to  time  we  have  heard  of  the  efforts 
that  were  being  made  among  our  friends  at  the  East  to  aid  us  in 
securing  to  ourselves^  and  to  the  community  here  being  gathered, 
the  privileges  of  Christian  worship  and  instruction.  The  full 
report  that  has  now  reached  us  by  the  coming  of  our  friend,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Whitman,  to  whom  we  are  under  great  obligations  for  the 
zealous  and  efficient  service  by  which  this  work  has  been  furthered, 
augments  our  gratitude,  and  makes  us  unwilling  any  longer  to  defer 
the  acknowledgment  which  for  some  time  we  have  desired  to  offer. 
'*  Among  the  deprivations  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  by 
our  removal  into  the  wilderness,  this,  for  the  relief  of  which  you 
have  so  generously  come  to  our  aid,  has  been  among  the  most 
prominent  and  the  most  deeply  lamented.    As  the  Lord's  day  has 
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come  roand,  we  have  greatly  deplored  the  abaenee  of  ita  accoa- 
toroed  privileges.  With  much  aadneae  we  have  mlaaed  the  sound 
of  Sabbath  bells,  and  the  opportunity  of  joining'  the  congregation 
of  friends  and  neighbors,  in  the  worship  and  inatmction  of  the 
sanctuary.  We  have  been  well  aware,  that  without  the  influence 
of  these  privileges  our  community  could  not  attain  to  any  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  nor  could  we  have  a  sufficient  security  for 
the  continuance  of  domestic  peace  and  happiness.  Nor  could  we 
hope  for  some  time  to  come  to  be  able  to  aupply  this  deficiency 
without  aid  from  abroad.  To  provide  those  things  that  are  neces- 
sary for  protection  against  sickness  and  distress  must  for  the  first 
few  years,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  employ  all  the  resources 
of  the  pioneer  settler. 

"  But  it  has  been  our  lot  to  encounter  some  peculiar  and  serious 
difficulties.  The  necessity  of  defending  ourselves  against  hostile 
neighbors  has  hindered  us  from  providing  sufficient  protection 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  which  has  thus  far  been 
unusually  severe.  The  cost  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  has 
from  the  same  cause  been  greatly  increased.  Subjected  to  many 
of  the  inconveniences  of  an  army  besieged  in  a  hostile  country, 
or  of  an  infant  colony  beset  by  cruel  savages,  your  message  of 
good  cheer  has  been  to  us  peculiarly  grateful.  Your  liberality 
supplies  our  pressing  need  in  a  provision  that  cannot  fjiil,  except 
through  our  neglect,  in  greatly  helping  us  to  do  and  to  endure 
whatever  may  yet  lie  in  the  path  of  our  duty. 

**  Earnestly  desiring  that  our  future  course  may  manifest  the 
sincerity  of  these  our  feeble  acknowledgments,  that  we  may 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  benefit  which  we  have  received  at 
your  hands,  and  that  you  may  ever  share  with  us  in  the  joy  and 
profit  toward  which  you  have  been  our  helpers,  we  remain, 
**  Yours,  in  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love, 
**  Ephm.  Nute,  Jr.  G.  W.  Brown, 

Charles  Robinson,  S.  W.  Tappan, 

G.  W.  Deitzler,  G.  W.  Hutchinson, 

Wm.  Hutchinson,  Abraham  Wilder, 

E.  D.  Ladd,  Morris  Hunt, 

B.  W.  Woodward,  Committee, 
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"■  On  molion  of  Genera)  Charkfi  Hoblo»on,  it  waa  uoaiunuMii^jr 

'*  Resctltyctii  Tliat,  regartling  mural  &Dd  religious  bslmcuoti  aset- 
aential  tt>  good  order  apd  piosperitj  id  a  coromunily,  aa  well  as  piti- 
[Qotive  of  personal  l>iety,  add  hiiviog  ihe  fuUeEt  confidence  m  U^ 
Rev.  Ephraim  Nute  as  a  citizen,  mmbter,  and  Cbmtian,  he  barmi^ 
proved  bimeelf  every  way  worthy  of  hia  high  calling  by  com- 
manding the  approbation  and  respect  of  the  whole  people,  we  do 
hereby  pledge  to  him  our  zealous  co-operation  in  establishing  and 
supporting  the  religious  society  under  his  charge ;  and  we  desire  to 
return  our  thanks  to  the  American  Unitatian  Association,  wbo 
ha?e  interested  themselves  in  our  behalf  in  sending  him  among  us, 
and  for  the  present  aiding  us  to  support  the  institutions  of  religion. 

^*  On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson,  it  was  unanimously 

'<  Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  £.  B. 
Whitman,  for  his  generous  services  in  raising  the  fund  for  the 
building  of  a  church  in  this  city,  among  our  friends  at  the  East 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Deitzler,  it  was 

'*  Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  offered  for 
publication  to  the  Christian  Register  at  Boston,  the  Christian  In- 
quirer at  New  York,  and  to  the  newspapers  in  this  city,  and  that 
a  copy  be  transmitted  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

"  W.  Hutchinson,  Secretary. 

*'  Lawrence,  Kanza$,Feb.  10,  1856." 
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The  regular  monthly  meeting  for  December,  1855,  was 
held  on  the  10th  of  that  month.  All  the  members  of  the 
Board  were  present,  excepting  Dr.  Briggs  and  Mr.  Treas- 
urer Clark. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Committee  some  corre- 
spondence he  had  had  with  Rev.  Dr.  Beard  of  Manchester, 
England,  in  regard  to  the  stereotype  plates  of  a  Bible  Die- 
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tionary  of  which  Dr.  Beard  is  the  author.  It  had  been 
thought  that  it  might  be  well  to  follow  up  the  new  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  which  the  Association  will  by 
and  by  publish,  with  a  good  Bible  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Bible-classes  and  Sunday-school  teachers.  Perhaps  the 
knowledge  that  such  a  work  would  succeed  the  Commen- 
tary might  affect  the  character  of  the  Commentary  itself, 
by  rendering  unnecessary  minute  descHptions'of  places, 
customs,  manners,  &c.,  all  of  which  might  be  sufficiently 
described  in  the  Dictionary.  It  w^  furthermore  stated, 
that,  from  the  portion  of  the  Commentary  already  written, 
it  became  evident  that  such  a  help  would  be  needed.  The 
Commentary  will  be  written  on  a  plan  different  from  that 
of  any  other  work.  Its  leading  object  will  be  to  unfold  the 
course  of  thought  in  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  to  develop 
its  central^  spiritual  truth.  It  will  be  a  book  to  be  read  for 
its  practical  and  spiritual  uses,  and  not  so  much  for  the  in- 
formation it  may  give  in  regard  to  what  was  local  and  tem- 
porary. The  high  aim  and  peculiar  plan  of  the  book  oc- 
casions the  delay  in  its  preparation.  A  collection  of  the 
sort  of  information  usually  found  in  Commentaries  could 
be  made  in  a  few  months.  That  portion  of  the  proposed 
work  which  relates  to*  the  Epistles,  it  was  understood,  was 
nearly  completed,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in 
our  denomination.  The  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  in  Jhe  hands  of  another  distinguished  divine, 
yhose  studies  for  twenty  years  had  taken  this  direction, 
but  who  felt  the  need  of  a  longer  period  than  that  at  first 
thought  necessary.  Completed  portions  of  his  work  had 
been  read  ;  and  an  assurance  was  felt  that  readers,  who 
seek  for  something  better  than  a  dogmatic,  controversial,  or 
merely  descriptive  account  of  the  Scriptures,  who  want  a 
guide  to  its  trains  of  thought,  and  a  friend  to  lay  open  to 
39* 
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ihem  itd  profound  quickening  truths^  wiU  give  a  decided 
preference  lo  the  work  we  hope  to  publish,  Siill  this  wort 
will  not  supersede  tbe  use  of  a  Bible  Dictionary ;  and  if 
the  stereotype  plates  of  such  a  Dictionary  can  be  obtabv^ 
at  a  reasonable  price,  it  might  be  well  to  look  forward  id 
tbe  publlcatioiL  of  such  a  work  at  aotne  future  time. 

Upon  a  view  of  the  whole  case^  it  was  voted  that  ik 
Becretary  write  to  Dr.  Beard,  informing  him  ihai  we  tm 
not  ready  at  present  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  ih^ 
plates  of  his  valuable  book,  as  the  lime  has  not  yet  ah 
rived  for  undertaking  so  expensive  a  publication. 

The  Special  Committee,  charged  with  the  duty  of  engag- 
ing Mr,  E,  B*  Whitman  to  act  as  Agent  of  the  Assoc'nitioft, 
in  superintending  the  erection  of  the  church  in  Lawieoct* 
KanzQs,  reported  that  they  bad  concluded  arrange  menu 
with  that  gentleman.  He  was  to  proceed  at  once  to  K^d* 
zas  ;  on  his  arrival  be  was  to  assume  tbe  care  of  build iog 
the  church,  according  to  certified  plans  and  specificatioas ; 
for  this  purpose  he  is  to  see  that  the  tille  to  the  land  is  surt^ 
that  the  foundations  are  properly  taid^  that  ad  vantage  imb 
contracts  are  made  with  masons  and  carpenters^  that  such 
contracts  are  properly  executed ;  and  to  meet  these  liabili* 
lies  he  is  authorised  to  draw  on  our  Treasurer,  not  exceed- 
ing certain  expressed  limita.  They  further  reported  tbtt 
Mr.  Whitman  undertook  this  work  through  the  great  iater- 
est  he  had  in  tbe  object  to  be  secured,  and  that  the  compen- 
sation which  he  had  agreed  to  accept  was  such  aa  to  make 
the  arrangement  highly  desirable  to  tbe  Assoc iatioQ>  Tlie' 
action  of  tbe  Committee  was  approved  and  confirmed. 

Interesting  letters  from  Rev.  Mr,  Dall,  our  missionary  in 
Calcuttai  and  from  Rev,  Mr.  Nute,  our  missionarj^  in  iCan- 
xas,  were  read.  These  will  be  found  in  the  preceding 
article  in  this  Journal. 
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11?  The  Committee  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  manu- 
li  script  of  Rev.  T.  T.  Stone,  entitled  "  The  Rod  and  the 
^  Staff,"  reported  in  favor  of  its  publication,  and  the  Secre- 
,i  tary  was  directed  to  have  the  work  stereotyped,  and  to 
f  publish  a  first  edition  of  live  hundred  copies.  This  work 
is  noticed  under  the  head  of  Book  Notices,  in  this  number 
of  the  Journal.     See  also  last  page  of  cover. 

December^  17,  1855.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  called  this  day,  by  order  of  the  President.  All 
the  members  were  present,  with  the  exception  of  Rev.  Dr. 

Briggs. 

The  President  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
to  receive  a  delegation  of  Chippewa  chiefs,  now  in  the 
city,  who  asked  for  a  conference  with  this  Board. 

It  was  voted  to  receive  them  to  an  interview  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly six  chiefs  from  the  Pakegoma,  Mille  Lac,  and 
Sandy  Lake  bands,  in  Minnesota,  entered  the  Rooms,  ac- 
companied by  Rev.  James  Tanner,  their  interpreter,  and 
his  wife  and  son  and  daughter. 

As  soon  as  they  had  become  seated,  and  quiet  prevailed 
in  the  Rooms,  which  were  soon  filled  by  persons  eager  to 
get  a  view  of  this  group  of  "  native  Americans,"  the  Presi- 
dent obtained  their  names,  which  were  as  follows  :  Ma-ya- 
che-wa-we-tong,  He-be-dwa-ge-zhich,  Na-nah-aug-a-yash, 
Ha-yah-ge-wa-shkunk,  Ah-yah-be-dwa-we-tong,  Nc-she- 
ka-a-ge-mah.  Translated  into  our  tongue,  the  meaning  of 
these  names,  as  given  by  Mr.  Tanner,  is  as  follows :  He 
that  begins  a  Speech,  Betwixt  the  Heavens,  Closing  Feather, 
Round  Setter,  The  Ever  Speaker,  The  Only  Chief. 

The  President  then  inquired  for  what  purpose  they  had 
presented  themselves  before  the  Board.  Through  Mr. 
Tanner  the  chiefs  slated  that  they  came  as  representatives 
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x>f  twenty-two  chieftianships,  embreciag  several  thooand 
people,  who,  interested  in  the  account  which  their  miasioQ- 
ary,  Mr.  Tanner,  had  given  them  of  the  kind  feelings  to- 
wards them  on  the  pait  of  the  Association,  desired  tkt 
this  Board  should  act  as  their  spiritual  guardiansi,  and  tint 
certain  funds,  appropriated  hy  the  United  States  gofeni- 
ment  for  their  civilization,  should  he  expended  under  our 
care. 

Having  obtained  this  general  idea  of  the  object  of  the 
interview,  the  President  signified  that  the  Board  were  readj 
to  listen  to  any  proposition  which  the  chiefs  had  to  present 
The  chief  first  named  in  the  above  list  then  rose,  and, 
shaking  hands  with  the  President,  commenced  a  speech  in 
the  Chippewa  language,  which,  as  interpreted  in  short 
sentences  by  Mr.  Tanner,  was  nearly  in  the  following 
words :  — 

'*  My  Brother  :  —  In  shaking  hands  with  yoa,  it  is  the  same  as 
if  I  shook  hands  with  all  your  Committee.  The  time  has  now 
come  for  us  to  explain  our  wishes,  and  I  am  glad  in  this  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  you. 

'*  This  is  the  beginning  of  our  dealings  with  your  body.  Biany 
times  we  have  begun  dealings  with  others,  and  all  has  amoanted 
to  nothing.    Now,  I  hope  our  work  will  stand  for  ever. 

'*  The  Great  Spirit  has  placed  us  here  on  the  earth,  and  he  has 
planted  in  all  our  hearts  feelings  like  his  own.  His  feelings  be 
has  expressed  in  his  great  book,  —  the  book  of  Nature. 

**  If  we  are  all  children  of  that  Great  Spirit,  whence  is  this 
difference  between  yoa  and  us?  We  have  powerful  enemies, 
taking  from  us  our  privileges ;  but  we  are  now  among  friends 
who  have  themselves  in  former  years  suffered  oppression,  and 
who  therefore  know  how  to  feel  for  us. 

'*  We  have  good  birds  that  sing  sweet  songs  to  us,  but  we  have 
cruel  birds  too.  We  have  the  dove  and  the  hawk.  The  dove 
comes  as  the  emblem  of  the  Good  Spirit,  but  the  hawk  seeks  to 
kill.  The  hawk  may  appear  very  smooth  and  gentle.  Bat  look 
to  his  actions. 
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*  *•  Government  agents  pocket  our  money,  and  conspire  with  the 
traders  to  cheat  us.  We  come  to  set  this  right.  Oar  letters  have 
'  mgain  and  again  been  unanswered.  Now  we  come  in  person. 
^.  •*  Last  spring  we  got  your  kindly  word,  and  we  were  encoui' 
t  mged.  I  rose  up  and  determined  to  improve  a  chance  for  day- 
1  light.  I  cannot  write,  but  the  Great  Spirit  enaUes  me  to  remember, 
,  and  I  shall  now  give  you  facts. 
^        '*  Not  long  since  the  Commissioner  at  Washington  spent  three 

days  in  instructing  me.    He  gave  me  the  same  encouragements 

that  we  received  from  you.    He  told  us  to  demand  anything,  and 
'    our  request  should  be  answered. 

*        <i  Workmen   were  sent  to  us,  but  they  were  selfish.    They 
(  worked  for  themselves,  and  we  dismissed  them.     It  was  not  be- 
K  cause  we  don't  Want  workmen,  but  we  want  good  men. 
2f       **  By  the  treaty  made  at  Washington   we  were    to  receive 

$  31,000.    Four  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  devoted  for  our  civil- 

izution,  annually,  for  eight  years.     Where  is  that  money  ^ 

**  A  large  sum  of  money  was  to  be  paid  for  settling  our  debts. 

Some  of  them  are  paid  and  some  are  not  paid.     We  do  not  keep 
'    written  receipts,  and  we  have  been  defrauded. 

*'  The  President  of  the  United  States  said  to  us,  *  We  want 

you  to  be  happy.     If  you  do  not  get  your  money,  send  me  a  letter. 

If  you  do  not  send  a  letter,  come,  and  you  shall  have  justice  done 

you.' 

**  This  is  the  end  of  this  subject.     Now  we  will  tell  you  what 

we  want  of  you.     But  on  this  point  another  chief  will  speak." 

The  chief  here  resumed  his  seat,  and  the  chief  we  have 
named  last  in  the  foregoing  list  rose.  He  shook  hands 
with  the  President,  and  commenced  as  follows :  — 

**  I  shake  hands  with  all  in  shaking  hands  with  you.  Seven 
winters  since  I  professed  the  Gospel,  and  resolved  to  lead  a  pray- 
ing life. 

*'  liast  spring  I  called  for  a  teacher,  but  the  call  was  in  vain. 
This  is  what  brought  me  here,  to  get  a  teacher.  I  have  long 
since  laid  aside  my  former  habit  of  striking  my  fellow-being,  and 
have  tried  to  live  in  kindness  and  in  love. 
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« I  have  five  ehildieo.  AH  of  llMm  hwe  I  bronglit  tothi 
house  of  the  Lord.  I  have  ooine  to  ask  if  yoa  will  aead  «i 
teacher.  But  we  want  one  of  your  ^people,  oent  lh»  ttai 
Room." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  delicate  sense  of  propriety  amaai 
the  chiefs  in  assigning  the  topic  upon  which  each  wai  ti 
speak.  For  example,  the  first  speaker  was  the  ¥rar  ckid^ 
he  presented  the  secular  view  of  the  case,  and  not  being  a 
professor  of  the  Gospel  he  said  nothing  about  their  spiritnri 
wants,  but  left  that  point  to  one  who  had  made  a  profesioi 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

One  of  the  chiefs  was  a  young  man,  seventeen  jreais  of 
age,  of  remarkably  fine  person.  He  is  named  third  on  ov 
list  above.  Afler  considerable  persuasion,  he  too  rose,  and 
shaking  hands  with  the  President,  said  the  following  few 
words,  in  an  animated  and  sportive  manner  :  — 

'*  I  have  come  to  offer  myself  to  your  body.  Will  yoa  educne 
me,  and  teach  roe  a  trade !  I  cannot  call  myself,  as  have  tlM 
other  chiefs,  your  brother,  for  I  am  too  young.  I  will  call  rayaelf 
your  brother-in-law,  for  perhaps  I  will  roarry  one  of  your  giris.'* 

After  the  laugh  which  this  short  speech  produced  had 
subsided,  the  Indian  named  fourth  on  our  list  arose  and 
said :  — 

<*  I  want  to  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  my  life.  I  am  not 
properly  a  chief,  though  you  call  me  so.  I  am  the  guardian  oi 
this  young  man  who  has  just  spoken.  I  am  to  stand  by  hlm^^  and 
to  see  that  his  title  is  not  extinguished. 

'*  I  did  not  advise  him  to  go  among  the  white  people,  bat  since 
he  decided  to  do  this  I  am  glad  he  has  resolved  to  be  edacated 
among  you. 

*'  If  you  accept  the  young  man,  I  give  him  to  yoa.  If  yoa 
take  him,  let  him  go  on  in  the  same  road  in  which  I  leave  him. 
No  one  have  I  to  teach  me  how  to  take  care  of  him.  The  Great 
Spirit  is  my  only  teacher. 
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"  When  I  entered  one  of  yoar  boats,  I  teaoUei  to  stop  in  this 
work  only  when  my  heart  stopped  beating.  My  desire  is  to  take 
something  in  my  hand,  and  to  carry  it  back  with  me,  as  a  pledge 
of  what  I  have  here  seen  and  done.  Yoar  manner  of  life  gives 
me  hope  that  our  children  may  be  trained  ap  as  yoon  are." 

This  speaker  was  succeeded  by  the  one  whose  name  is 
the  last  on  our  list,  who  said  :  — 

**  I  am  alone  from  my  band.  I  add  one  word  to  what  the  oth- 
ers have  said.  I  do  not  come  in  my  own  name,  bat  in  that  of  my 
son,  who  is  the  real  chief. 

*^  All  my  band  want  that  he  should  be  educated  like  a  white 
man.  My  reason  for  coming  to  you  is  the  hope  that  you  will  help 
me  to  make  him  useful  to  his  people. 

**  When  I  left  home  I  was  ignorant  of  your  mode  of  worship. 
I  have  entered  your  praying  houses,  and  I  want  a  missionary  to 
teach  me  to  worship  as  you  worship.  Must  I  go  out  of  your  light 
into  my  own  darkness?  I  am  afraid  that  unless  you  help  me  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  lead  a  Christian  life." 

After  these  short  speeches  from  the  several  Indians,  the 
first  speaker  arose  again,  and  said :  — 

•'  My  brothers :  You  have  now  heard  what  we  want.  We 
come  to  you  for  help.  I  have  read  your  faces.  I  feel  confidence 
in  you.  I  was  happy  to  hear  of  the  plans  which  you  and  our  In- 
terpreter laid  out.  You  must  read  my  face  better  than  I  can  read 
yours.     I  will  close  a  bargain  with  you  which  shall  last  for  life. 

**  As  we  sit  here  in  this  room  you  have  placed  us  red  men  all 
on  the  side  of  the  setting  sun,  and  we  look  towards  the  east 
when  we  look  to  you.  So  are  we  situated  in  our  homes,  which 
are  far  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  we  look  to  you  at  the  Kast 
for  help. 

**  We  will  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  You  use  paper  and 
ink.     We  use  a  pipe,  but  only  with  those  who  are  brothers. 

**  Three  years  ago  I  cut  this  stick  [producing  a  pipe  with  a 
long  wooden  stem]  resolving  that  no  one  should  use  it  but  those 
who  will  be  our  friends  for  life.     We  thank  you  for  your  atten- 
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teniion  to  us,  and  friend! y^  feelingti  &iid  wa  now  ssk  yoti  to  i£C«^ 
thii  pipo.'* 

The  President  of  the  Association  then  replied  in  the  ibh 
lowing  words  i  — 

"  We  jkcc«pl  the  embLem  jou  offer  as,  and  we  wilE  ketp  h 
We  will  be  failhful  to  you  aa  long  lis  you  are  faithful  to  us*  Wi 
are  glad  to  become  acquainted  with  you,  and  arc  hitppy  ia  buw 
tbSrt  so  many  of  your  people  wish  to  come  out  of  d&rkness  icitu 
light.  We  rejoice  that  there  ia  some  hope  of  this.  SnU  thtte  ta 
difficulties  in  the  way.  Wo  roust  work  together,  and  must  prtj 
lo  the  Great  Spirit  to  help  o*.  We  hope  the  dare  will  otejv^&tm 
the  hawk*  We  are  sorry  for  the  treatment  you  have  Te4^irti 
from  traders  and  tgeota.  We  are  glad  that  you  are  going  to  tie 
great  Father  at  "Waahingtonp  and  we  hope  that  justice  trtU  be 
done  to  you «  Some  of  our  Committee  may  meet  joa  in  Witb- 
ingioQ,  and  if  we  learn  that  all  ia  right,  afler  full  ioqttiry,  v% 
hope  to  send  jou  a  missiooary.  We  shall  try  to  do  eomelhing  U> 
educate  the  young  chief  who  wiah^  to  be  taught  by  us*  We  Aa 
not  know  that  we  can  help  to  make  him  our  brother-in^aWy  for  1m 
must  choose  a  wife  for  himself/' 

AQer  this,  the  calumel,  produced  by  the  chief,  was  filled 
and  lighted,  and  each  person  in  the  room  jome^  ia  the  era^ 
blcmatic  act  of  sfnoking.  Some  additional  informatioa 
iraa  afterwards  obtained,  in  answer  lo  inquiries  put  through 
the  interpreter.  "  How  many  of  your  people  will  give  up  a 
roving  life  ?  "  "  All  of  them  desire  to  do  this,  and  to  adopt 
your  manner  of  living."  "Will  your  people  form  habits  of 
industry  ?  "  "  Yes,  they  work  now  with  their  fingers  in  till- 
ing the  soil ;  how  much  more  will  they  with  proper  tools ! " 
"  How  many  of  your  children  can  be  gathered  into  schools  ? " 
"  All  of  them  can  be,  for  all  parents  are  anxious  to  have 
them  taught."  *'  We  hear  of  hostile  difficulties  between 
your  and  other  tribes  ;  would  there  probably  be  any  wars  to 
disturb  the  work  of  missionaries  ?  "    "  We  think  there  is  no 
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I '  danger  of  this."  "  Where  is  the  best  place  for  the  head- 
quarters of  a  missionary  ?  "  "At  White  Oak  Point.  There 
kindle  the  first  fire,  and  then  let  it  be  carried  to  other 
places."     "  Will  you  assist  and  defend  our  missionaries,  if 

^  we  send  any  to  you  ?  "  "  Have  we  not  smoked  the  pipe, 
and  is  not  that  the  solemn  pledge  of  our  friendship  and 

f    faithfulness?" 

IT  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  chiefs,  a  discussion  took 
place  in  regard  to  the  course  which  it  became  our  duty  to 
pursue.  The  result  of  the  interview  lef\  a  strong  feeling 
of  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  a  desire 
to  improve  any  favorable  opportunity  to  give  the  tribes  they 
represent  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  civilization.  It  was 
finally  voted  that  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington,  to  confer  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  AfTairs  in  regard  to  the  matter  here  brought  before 
us,  and  the  President  and  Secretary  were  appointed  as  this 
committee. 

January  14,  1856.  There  were  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Boajd  this  day  all  the  members  excepting  Messrs. 
Hall,  Briggs,  Alger,  and  Lincoln. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Societies  in  Peoria,  Illinois, 
Windsor,  Vt.,  and  Lancaster,  N.  H.  The  subject  which 
has  before  exercised  the  thoughts  of  the  Committee,  again 
came  up  for  consideration,  —  how  far  we  ought  to  extend 
aid  in  sustaining  feeble  societies.  On  the  one  side,  it  was 
contended  that  oftentimes  these  societies  maintain,  espe- 
cially in  New  England,  a  weak  existence  for  many  years, 
and  appropriations  made  to  them  seem  to  show  fewer  re- 
sults than  any  other  use  of  our  funds.  On  the  other  side, 
it  was  urged  that  we  must  place  ourselves  in  the  situation 
of  those  who  are  struggling  to  support  the  administration 
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of  the  Gospel  as  they  understand  it,  and  we  must  do  as  we 
would  be  done  by.  It  was,  moreover,  suggested  that  a 
strong  argument  for  aiding  our  old  parishes  in  New  Eng- 
land may  be  drawn  from  the  very  fact  which  keeps  so 
many  of  them  in  a  feeble  state.  What  is  that  fact  ?  It  is 
that  young  men  of  enterprise  are  continually  leaving  them 
for  the  prosperous  towns  and  cities  of  the  West.  Let  us 
for  the  sake  of  these  young  men  keep  alive  the  fire  on  our 
ancient  altars.  Shut  up  the  churches  in  our  old  but  declin- 
ing towns,  and  young  men  grow  up  uninstructed  in  Chris- 
tianity, perhaps  sceptical.  They  go  to  the  West  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  fanaticism  or  infidelity.  Keep  these  churches 
open,  and  we  furnish  some  of  the  best  members  to  our 
Western  Unitarian  Societies.  True,  we  do  not  see  in  our 
old  New  England  towns  the  results  of  the  appropriations 
we  there  make  ;  we  must  look  to  the  Societies  of  Mr.  Eliot, 
Mr.  Hey  wood,  Mr.  Haley,  for  the  results,  and  content  ou^ 
selves  with  the  refiection  that  we  are  in  fact  building  up 
our  Zion  though  we  seem  to  be  spending  our  money  in 
vain. 

The  extreme  desirableness  of  having  some  general  rule 
to  guide  our  action  in  making  appropriations  to  feeble  soci- 
eties was  also  suggested.  It  would  save  much  time  now 
given  at  almost  every  meeting  to  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  and  might  in  some  cases  shut  out  the  suspicion, 
which  is  no  doubt  here  and  there  entertained,  that  we  act 
from  partiality,  or  in  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
felt  that  no  rule  can  be  devised  that  will  meet  the  sort  of 
questions  which  we  have  to  consider ;  that  every  case  must 
be  considered  by  itself;  that  considerate  people  will  not 
overlook  the  utter  impossibility  of  our  obtaining  all  the  facts 
that  properly  belong  to  every  application  ;  and  we  must  act 
according  to  our  best  judgment,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a 
spirit  of  conscientious  faithfulness  to  our  trust. 
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Letters  were  read  from  Rev.  Mr.  Dall,  oar  missionary  in 
Calcutta.  The  Secretary  also  communicated  a  letter  from 
Rev.  Edward  Tagart,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  pledging  the  co-opera- 
tion of  that  body  in  sustaining  a  missionary  to  Madras, 
provided  one  be  sent  out  by  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Tagart,  thanking  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associ- 
ation for  its  willingness  to  co-operate  with  us,  and  express- 
ing our  hope  of  being  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  assist- 
ance. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  Secretary  make  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  probability  of  finding  a  suitable  person  to 
send  as  a  missionary  to  Madras. 

Letters  from  Rev.  Mr.  Nute,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitman,  of 
Lawrence,  Kanzas,  were  read.  It  was  voted  that  it  is  expe- 
dient that  a  basement-room  be  added  to  the  church  in  Law- 
rence, and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  this  vote  to 
Messrs.  Nute  and  Whitman. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  Secretary  execute  and  send  to 
Mr.  Whitman  a  Power  of  Attorney  to  act  as  agent  of  the 
Association  in  the  erection  of  the  church,  limiting  the  lia- 
bilities he  may  incur  in  our  behalf  to  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

The  President  of  the  Association  made  an  extended 
verbal  report  of  the  visit  of  the  Special  Committee  to 
Washington.  The  President  proceeded  to  New  York  on 
Saturday,  December  22,  1855.  The  next  day  he  addressed 
the  Society  of  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  on  the  subject  of  the  Book- 
Fund.  This  was  followed  by  a  subscription  on  the  spot,  of 
over  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  be  increased  to  a  sum  rising  two  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  evening  he  addressed  the  Society  of  Rev.  Dr.  Far- 
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ley  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  same  subject,  and  a  subscription  of 
one  thousand  dollars  has  since  been  received  by  our  Treai* 
urer.  On  Tuesday,  December  25th,  both  members  of  tta| 
Committee  attended  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  AW 
Souls,  in  New  York,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  to  Wash* 
ington. 

On  arriving  in  that  city,  the  Committee  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  copies  of  the  late  treaty 
formed  with  the  Chippewa  Indians,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  sums  of  money  were  promised  for  the  civilization  of 
the  Indians,  according  to  the  statement  made  in  the  inte^ 
view  with  the  chiefs  at  our  Rooms. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Tanner,  the  Committee  had  an  in- 
terview with  Hon.  G.  M.  Rice,  Delegate  in  Congress  from 
Minnesota  Territory,  from  whom  was  gathered  much  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  that 
Territory,  and  of  the  possibility  of  good  being  done  to  them 
through  any  agency  of  ours.  Mr.  Rice  with  great  kindness 
entered  into  frank  and  full  statements,  confirming  what  bad 
before  been  related  by  Mr.  Tanner,  and  expressing  an  un- 
qualified conviction  that  a  competent  and  devoted  mission- 
ary sent  by  our  body  would  have  a  field  before  him  of 
large  and  hopeful  usefulness.  It  was  Mr.  Rice^s  opinion 
that  such  a  missionary  would,  through  us,  draw  payment  in 
part  for  his  services  from  the  money  pledged  in  the  late 
treaty,  and  he  assured  the  Committee  that  no  influence  of 
his  should  be  wanting  to  secure  such  a  result. 

After  this,  the  Committee  had  an  interview  with  Colonel 
G.  W.  Manypenny,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in 
the  "  Department  of  the  Interior."  The  Committee  were 
introduced  to  him  by  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  who  was  pres- 
ent during  the  interview.  A  full  statement  was  made  of 
our  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Tanner,  of  our  sympathy 
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r  him  and  his  people,  of  the  efforts  we  had  already  made 
r  their  improvement,  of  the  request  they  had  recently 
ought  to  us  for  greater  help,  and  of  our  object  in  seeking 
conference  with  the  Commissioner.  We  sought  informa- 
)n  from  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  Indian  tribes.  We 
isired  to  know  if  there  were  encouragements  for  us  to 
bor  for  their  good,  and  if  in  bestowing  such  labors  the  re- 
lest  of  the  chiefs,  that  a  portion  of  the  civilization  funds 
'  the  government  should  pass  through  our  hands,  would 
J  granted. 

The  interview  with  the  Commissioner  was  prolonged  for 
ore  than  three  hours.  It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  re- 
lII  the  order  in  which  facts  wdre  communicated  to  us.  It 
ill  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  chief  points  which  have  a 
rect  bearing  on  our  plans. 
The  Chippewa  Indians  are  as  intelligent  and  apt  as  any 

*  the  Indian  tribes.     They  have  shown  great  willingness 
adopt  the  civilization  of  the  white  man,  and  to  form 

ibits  of  industry.  There  are  missionaries  among  them  of 
irious  denominations,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians, 
oman  Catholics.  These  have  schools,  and  in  some  in- 
ances  farms,  for  teaching  agriculture.  The  government 
icourages  these  missionaries  by  appropriations  in  their  be- 
ilf  wherever  they  are  doing  a  good  work  for  the  civiliza- 
>n  of  the  Indian,  and  in  such  appropriations  no  sectarian 
stinctions  or  partialities  are  recognized.  Should  the  As- 
»ciation  establish  a  useful  mission  in  Minnesota,  it  would 
)ubtless  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  all  others,  in  the  eye 

*  the  government. 

Mr.  Tanner  had  long  been  known  to  the  Indian  Depart- 
ent.  He  was  regarded  as  a  man  remarkable  for  his  na- 
^e  powers,  and  for  his  influence  over  the  poople  of  his 
ibe.     The  difficulties  which  had  lately  occurred  with  local 
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agents  and  trading  parties  in  Minnesota  were  preciseijf 
such  ns  were  arising  amotjg  all  Indinns  almosi  every  day* 
The  government  has  to  take  the  hest  inen  for  lis  service  il 
can  find  in  the  border  Territories  ;  but  ofieuiimes  these 
prove  la  be  men  who  are  grasping  and  unjust.  But  the 
trouble  is  Dot  always  with  the  wblte  men.  The  tndiaa 
keeps  no  accounts.  Many  arc  addicted  to  into]itealton,  sjid 
nearly  all  are  like  children.  The  policy  which  the  gof* 
fimment  endeavored  to  follow  was  watchful ^  humane,  aod 
parental.  There  were  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  the 
most  serious  and  annoying  kind  attending  the  care  of 
nearly  half  a  tnilUon  of  these  children  of  the  foresL  One 
emharrassmenC  arose  from  the  frequent  visits  of  the  Indians 
to  our  towns  and  cltiea*  They  see  just  eaough  of  our 
mode  of  life  to  make  them  djscoatenied  with  their  own* 
For  this  reason,  Indian  youths  educated  among  us  seldom 
return  to  render  any  service  to  their  tribe.  The  best  way 
is  to  keep  the  Indian  on  his  own  land,  and  have  schools  and 
teachers  there.  The  Commissioner  had  decided  to  send 
the  chiefs  hack  to  Minnesota  at  once  ;  but  as  for  Mr.  Tan- 
ner and  his  family  he  could  do  nothing.  There  were  some 
points  of  variance  hetween  them,  involving  a  question  of 
Mr.  Tanner's  integrity. 

At  this  point  it  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
ference the  next  day  at  the  Commissioner's  office,  at  which 
Mr.  Tanner  should  be  present,  when  he  should  be  exam- 
ined in  regard  to  the  matters  which  were  represented  dif- 
ferently by  him  and  the  Commissioner.  Accordingly,  on 
Friday  the  28th  another  long  interview  took  place.  The 
Commissioner  made  a  representation  of  the  case  as  be 
understood  it.  Mr.  Tanner  set  forth  the  manner  in  which 
he  understood  it.  It  became  apparent,  and  was  con- 
fessed, that  in  the  warmth  of  an  interview  held  prior  to  our 
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arrival  in  Washiogton,  some  misuoderBtaodiiigs  bad  grown 
up.  As  the  subject  then  appeared  to  tbe  Commissiooer,  he 
was  willing  to  ezfend  tbe  same  favor  to  Mr.  Tanner  that 
had  been  shown  to  the  chiefs,  and  not  leave  him  and  his 
family  in  Washington,  in  midwinter,  separated  from  his 
party  and  without  a  cent  He  was  willing  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses  back  to  Minnesota,  witb  tbe  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  whose  decisioa  would  be  bad  tbe  next 
day. 

O^  Saturday,  December  29tb,  tbe  Commissioner  in- 
formed the  Committee  that  tbiee  hundred  dollars  would 
be  allowed  to  Mr.  Tanner  and  bis  family,  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses in  returning  to  their  home  ;  and  the  Committee  left 
Washington,  grateful  that  for  the  Indians  the  following  re- 
sults had  been  obtained.  It  had  been  arranged  between 
the  Commissioner  and  the  chiefs,  that  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  transmit  the  annuities  more  safely  to  the  hands 
of  the  Indian.  After  presenting  a  statement  of  their  griev- 
ances, their  comfortable  return  and  that  of  Mr.  Tanner 
and  his  family  had  been  secured.  Misunderstandings  be- 
tween the  Commissioner  and  Mr.  Tanner  which,  if  unex- 
plained, might  have  entirely  paralyzed  Mr.  Tanner's  influ- 
ence, had  been  removed.  Much  information  had  been 
obtained  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of  the  government  to- 
wards them.  A  friendly  acquaintance  had  been  formed 
with  the  Heads  of  Department  in  Washington,  who  had 
learned  our  plans  and  wishes,  and  had  assured  us  that  we 
might  hope  for  encouragement  and  assistance  in  carrying 
them  into  effect.  The  evenings  in  Washington  were  spent 
in  full  conversation  with  the  chiefs,  through  the  interpreter; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  all  go  back  to  Min- 
nesota ;  that  we  would  endeavor  to  send  out  next  spring  a 
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missioiiary,  who  should  there  establish  scboQls^  where  rt 
was  best  that  the  young  chtef  should  be  educated,  and 
where  we  hoped  them  might  be  laid  the  foundation  oft 
future  prosperous,  enlightened,  and  Christian  community* 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  the  Committee  heard  expres- 
sions from  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  deep  inter- 
eat  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  condition  of  these  Indians; 
and  they  reeall  with  gratitude  the  kind  attentions  of  Hon* 
Mr,  Rice,  HoHp  Charles  Sumner,  and  Colonel  G«  W^  Maoy- 
penny.  The  latter  gentleman  especially  received  us,  in 
repeated  interviews  with  him,  both  at  his  ofhce  and  our 
lodgings,  with  great  civility,  and  we  would  expiess  our  high 
sense  of  the  wise,  able,  and  humane  manner  in  which  he  is 
discharging  the  trusts  of  his  difficult  station. 

It  only  remains  to  he  added,  that  on  our  return  from 
Washington  the  claims  of  our  Book-Fund  were  presented 
on  Sunday,  December  30th,  in  Baltimore  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  in  Philadelphia  by  the  President,  and  in  both 
places  with  expressions  of  deep  interest  in  our  plans  of 
•  usefulness. 

The  Board,  after  receiving  the  report  the  substance  of 
which  we  have  given  above,  unanimously  voted  to  accept 
it,  and  to  adopt  the  line  Of  action  it  suggests.  The  subject 
of  appointing  and  engaging  a  missionary  for  Minnesota 
was  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary,  and  Hon.  Albert  Fearing,  with 
full  power  to  make  any  annual  expenditure  not  exceeding 
twelve  hundred  dollars.  It  is  hoped  that  one  may  be  soon 
despatched.  It  is  believed  that  he  will  find  prompt  co-oper- 
ation from  the  chiefs  who  visited  Boston.  In  Mr.  Tanner 
he  will  find,  we  doubt  not,  an  able  fellow-laborer. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  pre- 
pare fiAeen  sets  of  our  publications,  all  suitably  bound, 
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X 

with  a  view  to  their  presentation  to    European  Libra- 
ries. 

At  the  regular  monlhly  meeting  held  February  11,  1856, 
the  members  of  the  Board  were  all  preseoi,  exceptjug  Rev. 
Dr.  Briggs  and  Mr  Georges, Cal lender- 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Plale  of  Worcester  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee,  and  gave  some  account  of  the  call  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Unharian  Society  In  San  Anronio 
de  Bexar,  Texas.  Mr.  Hale's  slate  me  nts  were  received 
with  great  satisfac^n  and  thankfulness,  and  measures 
were  adopted  to  secure  further  in  formation  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  letter  from  Rev*  Br*  Bellows  of  New  York  was  read, 
asking  the  co-operation  of  the  Association,  in  certain  con- 
tingencies, to  aid  in  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  An- 
tioch  College.  It  was  unanimously  voted  to  comply  with 
Dr.  Bellovvs's  request. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  invite  Rev.  Mr.  Haley  of 
Alton,  Illinois,  to  act  as  Special  Agent  of  the  Association 
during  the  approaching  spring,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  collect- 
ing money  for  the  Book-Fund  of  the  Association. 

On  application  for  books  from  the  "  Woburn  Library 
Association,"  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
make  up  a  package  of  our  publications,  as  a  donation  to 
that  Institution. 

A  manuscript  Sunday  School  Liturgy,  prepared  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Buckingham  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  laid  upon  the  table 
by  the  Secretary,  who  with  another  member  of  the  Publish- 
ing Committee  had  examined  it,  and  made  remarks  in  favor 
of  its  publication,  in  case  it  should  have  the  approval  of  the 
Sunday  School  Society.  It  was  voted  that  the  work  be 
published  on  this  condition  ;  and  the  Secretary  was  request- 
ed to  place  the  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Sunday  School  Society,  asking  opinions  as  to  its  merits. 
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History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain.  Bj 
William  H.  Psescott.  Vols.  I.,  II.  BoetOD :  Phillips, 
Sampson,  6l  Co.     1855.  « 

Within  the  three  months  that  have  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work,  it  has  acquired,  both  in  England  and 
America,  the  reputation  of  a  classic  This  result  is  not 
wliolly  the  consequence  of  Mr.  Prescott^s  past  success  in  tbe 
line  of  historical  composition,  great  as  \ji»  name  here  is;  but 
it  is  in  part  owing,  also,  to  the  quickly  perceived  fact  that 
he  has  made  an  advance  upon  his  past  efforts,  and  has  achieved 
even  greater  triumphs  than  befi^re.  In  these  volumes  we  have 
the  same  flowing  n  arrative  and  the  same  polished  periods  which 
have  distinguished  his  former  publications;  but  we  have  also 
an  increased  vivacity  and  vigor  of  style.  In  many  parts  of 
the  History  his  sentences  are  shorter,  his  movement  more 
rapid,  an  animated,  sprightly  air  breaks  up  the  monotonous  ex- 
cellence which  seemed  to  be  the  only  serious  defect  of  his  former 
works.  In  accounting,  too,  for  the  immediate  popularity  of  this 
work,  something  must  be  allowed,  no  doubt,  to  the  interesting 
period  which,  following  his  repeated  felicity  of  selection,  the  his- 
torian has  chosen.  It  is  a  rare  group  of  marvellous  incidents  and 
characters  that  connects  itself  with  the  central  figure  of  his  pic- 
ture, and  beside  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  events,  compara- 
tively little  known  to  English  readers,  the  author  enjoyed  the 
greater  advantage  of  narrating  much  which,  through  his  exhaus- 
tive research,  is  now  for  the  first  time  communicated  to  the  world. 
These  two  volumes  bring  the  history  down  to  1568.  PhiUp  died, 
we  believe,  in  1598,  so  that  thirty  years  of  his  eventful  life  remain 
yet  to  be  narrated.  We  shall  look  with  deep  interest  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  succeeding  volumes. 

7%e  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe;  with  Sketches  of  his  Age  and  Con- 
temporaries, from  published  and  unpublislied  Sources,  By  G.  H. 
Lewes.  In  two  volumes.  Boston  :  Ticknor  and  Fields.  1856. 
TaK9K  volames  give  only  a  review  of  Goethe's  life  and  works, 
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though  the  title  may  seem  to  promise  more.  It  is  a  biography ; 
and  to  us  it  has  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  biographies  we 
ever  read.  It  is  the  fullest,  and  clearest,  and  most  apprecia- 
tive life  of  the  great  German  poet  we  have  seen.  The  reader  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  charmed  circle  of  Goethe's  daily  life, 
sees  his  studies,  his  companions,  listens  to  his  conversation,  and 
watches  the  progress  of  his  works.  The  picture  of  his  student 
life  is  as  fresh  as  a  leaf  out  of  one's  personal  experience,  and  as 
for  the  life  at  Weimar,  the  reader  seems  to  live  amid  the  poetry 
and  fashion,  the  celebrities  and  wit,  of  that  small  but  gay  capital. 
To  our  former  admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  poet  this  work  has 
added  an  increased  love  for  his  great  brotherly  heart.  So  far  it 
has  certainly  answered  the  end  prefigured  by  the  motto  on  the 
title-page,  —  "  Goethe*  s  hearty  which  few  knew,  was  as  great  as  his 
intellect,  which  all  knew.''^  Still,  we  must  add,  that  no  memoir  of 
Goethe  has  set  before  us  so  distinctly  the  mistakes  and  errors  of 
his  life.  With  all  our  admiration  and  love,  we  feel  that  there 
were  defects  in  his  character  which  impair  our  respect  fur  him  as 
a  man,  and  show  the  necessity  of  those  guiding  elements  without 
which  all  human  character  must  be  manifestly  and  palpably  im- 
perfect. 

The  British  Essayists ;  with  Prefaces,  Historical  and  Biographical. 
Vols,  v.- XII.,  including  the  Spectator  entire.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co.     1856. 

The  distinguished  firm  to  which  we  owe  this  republication  is 
diligently  prosecuting  the  enterprise,  some  time  ago  announced, 
and  have  now  sent  out  a  valuable  instalment  of  the  series  of  Es- 
sayists, in  this  beautiful  edition  of  the  Spectator.  In  convenience 
of  size,  good  paper,  clearness  of  typography,  strong  binding,  neat- 
ness of  finish,  this  is  a  model  book.  If  any  man  wishes  to  make 
a  present  to  his  pastor,  to  a  lady,  to  a  young  married  couple,  to  a 
family,  clerical,  or  parish  library,  here  is  a  work  which  furnishes  a 
model  of  style,  a  fountain  of  good-humor,  a  storehouse  of  pleas- 
ant narratives,  and  sheds  over  life  the  benediction  of  a  genial, 
tender,  humane,  and  loving  spirit. 
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ITi^  HintGfy  of  Enghn^,  fiom  tftg  Accession  of  Jmn€3  JL  H^ 
TitoMAS  Babixgtox  Maqaui»4T*  Vab,  UJ-,  IV\  B«MOt; 
Phillips,  Satnpeon,  ii  Co,       * 

In  a  few  days  afler  the  fir«t  cop]f  af  Mai^iilay  came  to  tlii 

coiiniryi  an  American  edition  was  pubLiihed  by  Fhitlipa,  Samp 
lon^  &  Co.,  who  now  furnish  a  fair  Jibrary  edition  at  ihe  a^ 
tremely  low  rate  of  fony  cents  a  foIuiho*  Few  readers,  iherffuit^ 
am  uoable  to  own  the  works  of  this  great  historian,  and  to  enjoj 
at  iheir  pleasure  his  sharply  iitfine<l  piclBT€9,  his  epigTammiUt 
ientences,  and  brilliaat  p^gea,  1 1  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  lAt 
review  of  the  work  in  auch  a  notice  as  this.  W  Itile  there  \^  aq 
diminution  of  inletesl  in  the  historian's  tabors  ad  tbey  adriiK^ 
step  by  slepi  some  diaappoinlment  has  been  esc  pressed  at  tlic 
minuietiess  of  bis  details,  as  the  two  late  volumes  eo^ei  a  period 
of  only  eleven  years-  Evidences  of  pariiaJiiy  are  adduced  h} 
erities,  who  say  that  the  writer  is  remarkable  for  pet  characters, 
and  for  persistent  disUkes.  A  want  of  serene  judicial  fairness.  v\ 
is  thought,  may  »tili  further  mark  stibacqueat  voIameSf  and  the 
Bifeam  of  history  become  tnore  and  more  perturbed  as  ji  ap 
proaches  the  storms  of  our  day.  Even  aller  all  these  abatementi 
are  made,  the  fact  still  remains  that  we  have  here  the  most  ia> 
siruriive  and  brilliant  History  of  England  which  has  erer  beea 
written.  We  louk  upon  the  dtlTusion  of  this  work  as  a  mmi 
powerful  aid  in  the  great  cause  we  are*  in  our  humble  way,  labor- 
ing to  promote,  hs  pages  breathe  a  liberal  spirit,  rebuke  dogma- 
tism and  cn^tit,  judge  mcu  by  their  actual  characier  snd  not  by 
their  professions,  ivod  treat  dilfercncea  of  speculstion  ]n  a  tolerant 
and  catholic  temper*  Macaulay  has  always  shown  tnuch  foiidrie« 
for  theological  questions.  He  seizes  bold  of  them  with  a  relish, 
and  proves  that  his  reading  and  thongbt  have,  to  no  small  degree, 
taken  this  direction.  And  when  he  handles  them,  we  feel  that 
they  are  mastered  by  a  liberal  mind,  from  points  of  view  alien 
altogether  from  that  of  many  sects,  but  wholly  friendly  to  aspects 
cherished  by  us.  We  can  say  of  this  History,  what  indeed  is 
true  of  a  large  portion  of  the  best  modern  literature,  that  it  is 
doing  good  missionary  work  in  promoting  broad  and  generons 
principlet. 
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Tfte  Rod  and  the  Staff,  By  Thomas  T.  Stonb.  Boston :  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association.     1856. 

Under  successive  chapters,  Mr.  Stone  considers  both  the  varied 
experience  of  human  life  and  the  relations  of  kindred  and  affec- 
tion which  Providence  has  appointed  us  to  bear.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  book  to  set  forth  the  temper  in  which  this  experience 
should  be  met,  and  the  spirit  with  which  these  relations  should 
be  sustained.  Every  chapter  is  concluded  by  a  devotional  exer- 
cise, and  the  whole  work  is  designed  to  breathe  a  higher  spiritual 
life  in/0  our  common  daily  experience.  Few  men  anywhere  are 
better  fitted  than  the  author  to  prepare  a  book  of  this  kind.  To 
a  profound  spiritual  insight,  he  adds  a  poetic  imagination  and  an 
affluent  and  polished  style.  He  has  made  a  book  for  the  closet  of 
devotion,  and  the  hour  of  lonely  and  serious  thought.  It  is  a 
hook  for  the  people.  Its  diction  is  singularly  simple  and  winning. 
It  is  full  of  a  hopeful  and  cheerful  spirit,  and  we  shall  be  mistaken 
if  it  does  not  take  its  place  among  our  best  religious  publications. 
The  Association  have  made  it  the  third  volume  in  the  series  of 
The  Devotional  Librari/y  —  The  Altar  at  Home  and  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Prayer  constituting  the  first  and  second  volumes  in 
the  scries,  and  this  third  volume  is  bound  in  a  similar  style.  We 
ask  the  assistance  of  our  friends  to  give  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Modern  Pilgrims;  showing  the  Improvements  in  Travel,  and  the 
Newest  Methods  of  reaching  the  Celestial  City,  By  Gkorge 
Wood,  Author  of**  Peter  Schlemihl  in  America."  In  two  vol- 
umes.    Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.     1855. 

Adopting  to  some  extent  the  nomenclature  of  Bun  van,  this 
work  conducts  a  party  by  railroad  to  the  Tremont  House  (repre- 
senting the  Unitarian  denomination),  to  the  Andover  House  (Or- 
thodox), to  the  Oxford  House  (Episcopalian),  to  the  Roger  Wil- 
liams House  (Baptist),  with  others,  and  shows  the  difl'erent  treat- 
ment the  pilgrims  received  at  each.  The  work  is  a  criticism 
upon  the  present  state  of  religious  parties.  The  satire,  wc  sup- 
pose, is  fairly  distributed,  and  in  the  main  with  preiiy  good 
temper.      Still,  wc  are  bound   to  add,   we  consider  the  book  a 
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poor  i^ne*  It  hsis  no  marked  ability,  and  we  have  found  n  W 
work  to  get  ih rough  it,  —  a  feal  which,  as  oonscientioisA  Tefieirfts, 
we  fell  bound  lo  accwmplish*  We  wonder  if  Dr*  Way  land,  wb«« 
he  consented  that  the  work  tnight  be  dedicated  U>  hini,  knew  tk^ 
he  was  described  as  the  portlj  landlotd  of  the  Roger  WiUiuni 
tavern  ? 

A  First' Class  Reader;  consisiing  of  EitraeU  in  Pros£  and  Yrm, 
leith  BwgTQphk^l  nnd  Critical  Notices  of  the  Author $.  Far  tk 
Use  of  Advawced  Classes  in  Public  and  Private  Schocis.  Bj  G, 
S.  Kill  A  AD.     Bostons  Ilickling,  Sw^an,  £uid  Brown^     1S56* 

No  man  is  more  competent  than  the  justly  honored  aathor  of 
tUi^  linnl<  fur  the  t'i_<;k  hf  TP  Hccomplished,  and  no  mnrj  could  h»T« 
executed  it  with  better  judgment  and  taste.  From  his  own  wide 
field  of  reading  he  has  selected  extracts  which  make  a  volume  of 
gems  in  literature,  few  of  which  have  ever  before  appeared  in 
works  of  this  kind,  and  all  of  which  are  chosen  with  reference  to 
their  pure  and  quickening  influence.  The  biographical  notices 
will  give  all  young  readers  a  fund  of  information  in  regard  to 
popular  authors  ;  and  this  of  itself  stamps  the  volume  with  great 
value. 

The  Communion  Sabbath.  By  Nehemiah  Adams,  D.  D.  Bos- 
ton :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1856. 

This  elegantly  printed  volume  contains  twelve  Discourses,  ad- 
dressed mostly  to  those  who  retire  from  the  Lord^s  Supper  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Dr.  Adams  is  master  of  a 
style  of  writing  singularly  calm,  precise,  and  polished,  and  many 
sweet  and  holy  reflections  are  expressed  with  great  beauty  and 
power.  We  have  been  particularly  impressed  with  the  fertility 
and  aptness  of  his  quotations  from  Scripture.  We  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  add,  that  there  is  not  a  Discourse  which  is  not  dis- 
figured by  the  introduction  of  views  of  theology  which  are  to  us, 
as  ho  states  them,  unspeakably  revolting. 
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f:  Uie  Heathen  Religion  in  its  Popular  and  ISymboHa^  Develofment. 
I  By  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Gross.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 
\i         1856. 

^        It  is  the  opinion  of  this  author  that  the  theology  of  heathenism 

^    has  been   '*  misrepTesented,   distorted,  caricatniedy"  and  **the 

present  age  should  learn  to  recognize  in  the  hoary  past  at  least  a 

little  of  that  common  sense  of  which  it  boasts  with  as  much  com- 

r    placency  as  if  the  prerogative  of  reason  was  the  birthright  only 

I     of  modern  times."     Accordingly,  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the 

V     mythology  of  the  ancients  necessarily  arose  from  their  point  of 

iriew,  and  that  its  successive  evolutions  from  age  to  age  followed 

some  law  of  progressive  development.    He  deserves  much  credit 

for  seizing  hold  of  a  view  not  often  entertained,  but  which  one 

vrould  gladly  see  established,  as  it  may 'shed  light  over  a  dark 

page  in  the  history  of  man.     Great   industry  is  evinced  in   the 

collection  of  the  historical  facts  in  this  volume,  which  in  due  time 

may  be  turned  Jo  a  better  philosophical  account. 


Six  Sermons.     By  George  F.  Simmons.     Boston  :  James  Mun- 
roe  &  Co.     1856. 

These  Sermons  were  selected  for  publication  by  the  author  in 
the  first  days  of  his  last  sickness.  The  titles  are,  The  Omni- 
presence of  God,  The  Word  made  Fleshy  The  Holy  Spirit ,  Pure 
Religion  and  Undefikd,  Christ  in  tfie  Storm,  Humility.  We  have 
read  them  with  the  same  awe  and  tenderness  of  feeling  with 
which  we  should  listen  to  the  dying  words  of  this  gifted  man. 
They  are  full  of  thought,  chastely  and  strongly  expressed.  More 
than  ever  have  we  had  our  sorrow  touched  at  the  thought  of  the 
loss  of  such  a  sincere  and  truth-loving  soul ;  of  one  whose  mind, 
as  evinced  by  this  beautiful  volume,  was  making  the  most  rapid 
advances  in  clearness  and  strength.  The  Sermon  on  the  Word 
made  Flesh  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and  directness  with 
which  it  unfolds  the  central  thought  of  the  proem  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  apart  from  any  cumbersome  apparatus  of  historical  criti- 
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Slaiemient  of  Re^ons  for  iwl  bvUn^if^g  ihe  Doctrine  iff 
riatkM.    BoAlOTi :  Amencan  Umurwn  A»iici«tk>ii*     ISM. 

Tbi8  U  tht  book  on  the  aubjocl  of  the  alleged  Deity  of  t^nH 
A  more  exUauatire  tuid  conclusive  aT]^uiiieot,  ii  seeroa  to  iii,  vb 
never  framed.  The  woik  has  for  a  long  time  been  out  of  prvt 
Professor  Norton  lefl  eopiouA  man  used  pi  notes  to  be  inicrv^mi 
in  a  116  w  edltiooT  and  these  ^  with  otbeis,  have  hc^ti  added  *  »»iei 
the  ItiboriouB  ancL  critica)  care  of  Mr.  Ezm  Abbot,  —  one  of  tk 
lUerary  executors  of  Mr.  Norton^  Scholars  will  find  tlist  Ur^ 
Abbot  has  given  to  this  work  the  fmit  of  diligeot  rest^arcfa  vA 
^reat  learning,  and  has  Ihus  been  euabjeJ  to  corretn  &inguiar  mfr 
taken  which  have  impaired  the  trust  wort  hinefis  of  niany  dtitJih 
guifthcd  names,  A  brief  but  just  and  m&sx  appreciative  Mexoiur 
of  Profesaor  Norton,  by  Rev*  WiHiam  Newdl,  D,  D.^  his  p^sufx, 
in,  prefixed  to  tlie  volunie.  This  book  is  the  third  volume  in  ibe 
series  of  the  Association  called  Th^  Tiieoiogicai  Ulrary.  Thil 
series  now  ineludes  the  following  works  :  Chtmntng^s  Stki 
Works  ;  Wilsan^s  Unitarian  Principlis  mnfirmtd  by  JVifitittrm 
Thslimonks;  Norton'' s  Siatemeni  of  Ucasonj.  The  reproduction 
of  aucU  a  standard  work  as  this  of  Professor  Norton,  in  the  ^tib< 
Biantial  and  f^ir  form  in  which  it  now  appears,  is  one  of  the  b^ 
fruits  of  the  Book-Fund»  and  wo  shall  Itwk  with  pleasure  to  n 
inerease  of  works  which  defend  n.  cle^r,  outspoken,  and  poiitiT* 
Unitarian  theology <, 

Q*nv*^rsatimi  ;  Ju  Faults  and  itf  Graces.     CempUed  by  A'SDMtw 
P.  PiCABOoir.     Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co.     1656. 

This  useful  little  volume  consists  of  four  parts  :  —  ] .  An  Ad- 
dress on  Conversation,  delivered  by  Dr.  Peabody  before  a  Young 
Ladies^  School  in  Newburyport ;  2.  A  Lecture  on  ConversatioD, 
delivered  in  Reading,  England,  by  Francis  Trench  ;  3.  A  Word 
to  the  Wise  on  Inaccuracies  in  Speech,  by  Parry  Gwynne  ;  4.  Se- 
lections from  two  little  English  Books  on  Common  Blunders  in 
Speaking  and  Writing.  It  was  an  excellent  thought  to  unite  these 
separate  tracts  in  one  book,  which  will  make  a  valuable  additMQ 
to  every  young  person's  library. 
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Recent  Speeches  and  Addresses.    Bj  Charlis  Suhhxr.    Boston  : 
Ticknor  and  Fields.     1856. 

Twenty-four  of  Mr.  Sumner's  political  and  phOanthropic  ad- 
dresses are  here  brought  together,  all  of  them  delivered  since  he 
entered  the  United  States  Senate.  This  fair  Yolome  will  be  greatly 
piized  by  the  wide  circle  of  admirers  of  his  glowing  eloquence. 

The  Angel  in  the  House.     The  Betrothal.    Boston  :  Ticknor  and 
Fields.     1856. 

This  publishing  firm  have  here  quite  snrpassed  their  own 
high  standard  of  excellence  in  issuing  beantifol  volumes  of  poetry. 
The  story  of  a  poet's  courtship,  told  in  quaint  rhymes,  is  printed 
in  an  antiquated  type.     And  a  right  pleasant  story  it  is,  in  a 

series  of  poetical  pictures,  wrought  out  in  a  tender  and  thoughtful 
spirit,  and  full  of  lessons  of  a  gentle  wisdom.  It  is  announced 
that  the  *'  Espousal,^''  a  second  volume,  giving  an  account  of  the 
advent  of  the  Angel  in  the  House,  will  soon  follow,  — as  Indeed, 
according  to  human  experience,  it  should. 

Buds  for  the  Bridal  Wreath.     Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 

185G. 

It  is  designed  as  a  present  to  a  new  married  couple.  It  is 
prepared  by  a  most  devoted  and  faithful  pastor.  The  subjects  are, 
Marriage,  Home,  Love,  Discipline,  Heaven,  The  publishers  have 
given  it  an  external  finish  befitting  its  intended  use.  We  could 
have  wished  that  its  topics  had  been  less  vague,  and  its  language 
more  simple.  How  many  young  people  will  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  following  sentence  :  Marriage  **  is  not  the  inti- 
macy of  juxtaposition,  or  the  adhesion  of  osculant  attraction  *'  ? 

The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge,    For 
the  Year  1856.     Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 

If  this  well-known  work  was  good  only  for  1856,  we  should 
feel  that  the  present  is  rather  a  late  day  for  its  purchase.     But  as 
it  is  full  of  useful  information,  mostly  of  a  permanent  value,  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  commend  it  to  notice. 
41* 
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We  haf  e  received  several  notic^nbld  works  of  fiction.  Aii>i^r 
ihesa  ^e  Woifsden  (Boston :  Pbtllipa,  Ssmpwia,  U  Co.)  lb 
tale,  the  scene  of  wbich  ia  laid  in  Maine,  gi^eft  a  lali^it 
of  riiTml  lire  in  New  England,  with  an  account  of  the  people 
ibe  p]acie«  its  labors  and  sports,  its  party  feelings  on  the 
of  temperance^  Tovivala,  sectarian isnoi  ltd  sham  minister,  it* 
est  life,  wbich  evolves  sound  and  healthy  views  of  religiin 
conflicting  creeds  and  hypoctitieal  prgfe^ioos.  There  is  vi 
the  book,  and  some  keen  satiro  upon  the  foUiea  of  the  tuei. 
The  work  has  the  appearance  of  being  thrown  o0*  at :»  dasb,  b£ 
gives  proof  of  ability  for  something^  better.  From  the  ean^  pi^ 
Ushers  we  have  Edith  Hak,  a  ViUage  Slor^^  —  another  pt&am  rf 
New  England  life,  relating  mostly  to  clerieal  matters^  the  a«al^ 
of  ft  minister^  hla  wife,  parish  dlfficnltiea,  neighboring  cler^tneft 
&C'  With  something  of  an  effort  to  give  the  work  the  air  of  i 
religious  novel,  it  yet  fails  of  a  jcrood  teltgious  effect,  beeanie  it» 
representatives  of  religion  are  such  vulgar  people. 

Of  children's  books  quite  a  number  have  been  laid  on  our  isUi^ 
John  F.  Jeweit  &  Co.  have  published  SMolh  TaHs  teiih  Unk 
Children  (Mul  Jesus ^  which  we  comujend  as  an  excellent  boei 
From  Tick  nor  and  Fields  we  have  received  I^or^si  TVa^ct/y  and 
Other  Tales,  by  Gbacb  GnKENwooD,  Every  work  by  this  iQ* 
thoress  is  eagerly  sought,  and  young  readers  wiU  find  the  fire 
stories  in  this  volume  not  falling  behind  her  other  publicatioias. 
From  the  same  publishers  we  have  Thf:  Busk  3oys^  by  £iF 
TAIN  Mjlv^g  RitD*  With  itoclm  WusiratiQns.  It  will  be  i 
great  favorite  in  all  home  circles.  Under  the  title  of  Sunkv^ 
Storifs^  James  Munroe  dt  Co.  have  published  a  beautiful  iiius- 
t rated  volume,  containing  the  choice  stories  known  as  J.  TViplf 
caUJia  Sunbea/n^  **  Only,''  Old  Mliffe,  The  Chud  t^iih  Uu  Sdm 
Uningy  &C.     Tt  makes  a  beautiful  gift-book  for  the  youngs 

The  American  Unitarian  Aaaociation  has  just  published  tha 
teath  thousand  of  CJ^anning's  Tftoughis.  This  is  the  Httle  ^.m 
which  has  found  so  many  readers.  The  present  edittuu  appears 
on  better  paper  and  in  much  more  beautiful  style  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Of  this  work  Miss  Dix,  the  philanthropist,  has 
eirculated  several  hundred  copies.    It  contains  a  large  number  of 
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a  Chan n log's  most  characteristic  thoaghts  od  a  wide  Yarietj  of  sub- 
I,  jects,  and  is  furnished  at  wholesale  at  the  low  price  of  fifteen  cents. 

a  Pamphlets.  —  The  Address  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Two  Hun- 
I  dredth  Anniversary  of  the  Incorporation  of  BUIerica^  by  Rev. 
%  Joseph  Richardson  of  Hingham,  contains  an  interesting  sketch 
;  of  the  history  of  that  town,  given  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  the 
\  character  of  the  early  settlers,  of  love  for  the  institutions  of  our 
country,  and  of  gratitude  for  our  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
Poem  pronounced  on  the  same  occasion  was  doubtless  received 
with  favor,  as  a  specimen  of  home  manufacture.  —  Dr.  Brigg*s 
Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Alfred  Porter  Putnam,  on  The 
Unchanging  Christian  Message,  is  oqo  of  the  most  clear,  point- 
ed, searching,  and  quickening  discourses  we  have  read  for  a 
long  time,  and  gave  deep  interest  and  solemnity  to  an  occasion 
that  will  long  be  remembered.  — His  Honor,  Elisha  Huntington, 
M.  D.,  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
present  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  has  kindly  sent  us  a  copy 
of  An  Address  on  the  Life^  Character,  and  Writings  of  Elisha 
Dartlctt,  M.  D.,  which  portrays  with  delicate  and  appreciative 
discrimination  the  features  of  a  singularly  attractive  character, 
and  proves  that  the  hand  which  carries  with  such  steadiness  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate  can  also  w-ield  with  grace  the  pen  of  the 
author.  —  The  Christian  Mother  is  the  title  of  an  Address  at  the 
funeral  of  Miss  Susanna  Champney,  by  Rev.  Frederic  A.  Wliit- 
ncy  of  Brighton,  which,  besides  a  graceful  notice  of  a  mother  in 
Israel,  contains  the  results  of  laborious  genealogical  investigation. 
—  Rev.  Dr.  Willard  of  Deerfield  has  published  An  Affectionate 
Remonstrance  against  a  frequent  Abuse  of  the  Pulpit  and  Religious 
Press,  occasioned  by  some  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  Unitarians  of  Deerfield.  It  is  a  timely  and 
most  persuasive  plea,  from  a  venerable  and  honored  patriarch,  for 
more  candor,  charity,  and  brotherly  love.  —  At  the  Dedication 
of  a  new  Meeting-house  in  South  Gr^ton,  its  minister,  Rev.  David 
Fosdick,  Jr.,  preached  a  Sermon,  entitled  Sect  is  Sin,  whicli  has 
since  been  published,  and  which  leaves  us  to  regret  that  we  do 
not  more  frequently  hear  from  a  writer  of  so  much  learning  and 
power.  —  Rev.  Horatio  Wood,  of  Lowell,  has  recently  published 
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The  Eievenih  Annual  Rfpori  of  the  Miniver  at  Ltrgt  m  Lmk 
giving  prooft  like  all  iu  lea  able  pr^eee^sois,  of  the  gran  mm-  ] 
try  f  humane  apini,  and  thoughiful   wisdom  \»'hicli  tiebribfiV^i 
service  in  which  ho  has  juMly  acquired  a  a  honnrabk  diMiuc!:]<L 
—  R<5v.  Mr.  Bartol's  Sermon  on  Snow  tmd  Vapor  is  t erf  etaa^ 
tfidfitio  &f  the  aiubor.     **  As  David  elevated  this  crealare  id  ik 
aiiow  in(o  his  choir  of  ttie  diviae  praise^  and   made  ii  won^^l 
may  try  to  make  it  preach  ^^;  antl  preach  it  does^  eloqu^tlj, ^ 
Uie  Divitia  Powor^  of  Gud'&  Goodneas,  of  Ueauty  and  tn^i^i.i 
Purity  1  of  Charily  i  for  thetio  are  the  successive  heads  ofir^ 
but  tuggesliv4d   SermoD*  —  Rev.  Mr.  Mumfordr  of  Deirctit,  ktt 
recently  pubiiahed  two  chaste  and  thoughlful  Sermoa^,  oat  eii> 
lied  J  No  Man  cared  for  my  Soult  the  other,  £^very  Mon  skaU  ktr 
Mi  own  Burden*     In  their  direct,  ajfeciionate,    and   per^nuit^ 
spirit,  ihey  point  to  the  cauBes  which  have  made  his  minjstjj  ooe 
of  the  mo6t  sueceisful  in  the  Weatern  churches.  — -  Rer.  libeflf' 
BillingEi  of  Quincy,  IlHnoia,  gave  a  sensible  and  well-wriiten  A^ 
drefiS  on  tbo  Rclalhns  between  Thougfd  and  Znibor^  at  the  An'ftMd 
Fmf  of  the  Adorns  Counli/  Agriailiural  Sodcf^^  in  UUnols.  —  Tk 
CMrilics  of  Boston  are  considered  ^*  as  a  panorama,  mov^ing  on  ia 
the  pattietio  proccaaion  of  its  angelic  miniatrics,"  in  an  A^fihtst 
delivered  on  the    Twentieth   Anni senary  of  the    %Varren    Stft^ 
Chapel,  by  Rev.  Willia.u  K.  Algka,  i^ho  finds  these  three  dla^ 
acteristic  principles  presiding  over  the  Chapel :  first,  PreTCDtioo  is 
better  than  Reformation ;  second,  the  Sense  of  the  Beaotiful  is  to  be 
religiously  educated  ;  third,  Religion  should  be  robed  with  Cheer- 
fulness. —  The  Catalogue  for  1856  of  the  Theological  Seminary  m 
Andover  shows  that  the  Faculty  consists  of  seven  Professors,  and 
that  there  are  6  Resident  Licentiates,  29  in  the  Senior  Class,  34 
in  the  Middle  Class,  and  34  in  the  Junior  Class,  —  making  a  total 
of  103.  —  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  Among  the  North  American  Indians  and  Others^  prepared 
by  its  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  contains  an  elaborate  and  in- 
teresting history  of  our  oldest  missionary  institution,  drawn  up  at 
the  request  of  the  Society.    It  makes  a  book  of  135  pages,  and 
carefully  marks  the  progress  and  beneficent  results  of  a  charity 
which  for  seventy  years  has  been  administered  by   men  most 
highly  honored  in  church  and  state. 
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RECORD  OF  EVENTS  AND  GENERAL  IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 

On  Wednesday,  December  19,  1855,  Mr.  Alfred  Porter  Put- 
nam was  ordained  pastor  of  the  M t.  Pleasant  Unitarian  Church 
in   Roxbury.     Sermon   by  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs  of  Salem. 

December  23.  —  The  Second  Missionary  Conference  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  was  held  in  the  Hollis  Street 
Church.  The  devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Rufus 
Ellis,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Miles,  Alger, 
and  Peabody  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

On  Tuesday,  December  25,  the  new  church  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  Society  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  in  New  York  was  solemnly 
dedicated  to  God,  under  the  name  of  *'  Church  of  all  Souls." 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows. 

On  Wednesday,  January  16,  Rev.  John  Jay^  Putnam  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of , the  First  Congregational  Society  in  Bridgewater, 
Mass.     Sermon  by  Professor  Huntington  of  Harvard  College. 

January  20.  —  Services  were  first  held  in  a  hall,  in  that  part  of 
West  Cambridge  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  Belmont,  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Unitarian  church  in  that  place. 
Sermons  were  preached  by  the  Secretaty  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association. 

January  23.  — The  new  and  beautiful  house  of  worship  erected 
by  the  Lee  Street  Society  in  Carabridgeport,  in  place  of  one  lately 
destroyed  by  fire,  was  this  day  dedicated.  Sermon  by  the  pastor 
of  the  Society,  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington. 

January  27.  —  The  Third. Missionary  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  was  held  this  evening  in  the  church  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  in  Boston.  Rev.  Mr.  Cudworth  of  East  Bos- 
ton  conducted  the  devotional  exercises,  and  addresses  were  made 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Miles,  Cordner,  and  Hyer,  and  by  Hon. 
G.  W.  Warren. 
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Febbuary  5.  —  A  new  chapel ,  creeled  by  menibera  of  Ae 
Sticieiy  of  Rev^.  George  E,  EUis  m  Ch&rleetow»,  for  th^  use  of 
ihe  Ministry  at  large  tn  chat  city,  under  iho  care  of  Rev*  OEiTfr 
C.  Ei^erett,  was  dedicated  to  iia  aacred  uses.  SeraKm  bj  R«r* 
Mr.  Everett. 

February  14.  —  Rev.  William  H.  Knapp  was  installed  pastoi 
of  the  First  CoDgregational  Society  in  Steriing.  Sermon  bj 
Rev.  Mr.  Hale  of  Worcester. 

February  28.  —  The  Chaoning  Church  at  Newton  Comer,  a 
new  edifice  lately  erected  id  that  pleasant  and  flourishing  suburban 
Tillage,  was  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  public  worship.  Sermon  by 
the  pastor  of  the  Society,  Rev.  J.  C.  Smith. 

Obituary.  —  During  the  last  three  months  death  has  removed 
from  the  scenes  of  earth  many  friends  of  our  cause,  decided  and 
well-known  Unitarian  Christians,  honored  for  the  positions  of  use- 
fulness to  which  they  had  attained,  and  for  eminent  qualities 
which  they  had  displayed.  Among  these  we  may  name  Nicholas 
Dean,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  great  public  spirit,  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  I^ev.  Dr.  Bellows's  Society,  whose 
departure  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  All 
Souls  cast  a  sad  interest  upon  that  service.  —  Cyrus  Alger, 
Esq.,  of  South  Boston,  was  a  gentleman  of  much  wealth,  and  had 
long  been  a  steadfast  supporter  of  Liberal  Christianity.  —  Hoo. 
Benjamin  Seaver,  who  died  February  14th,  aged  60,  was  twice 
elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  for  a  long  series  of  years 
was  Deacon  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett's  church  in  Boston,  and  by 
the  wide  circle  who  knew  him  was  greatly  honored  for  his  integ- 
rity, urbanity,  atad  high  Christian  character.  —  John  Hamlin,  Elsq., 
was  well  known  in  Providence,  and  respected  for  his  pure,  con- 
sistent. Christian  life.  He  was  an  active  member  of  Dr.  HalPs 
church,  which  he  joined  when  a  young  man,  and  of  which  he  was 
an  officer  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  sudden  death, 
February  9th,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  will  long  be  mourned. 
—  Thaddeus  William  Harris,  M.  D.,  Librarian  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  highly  distinguished  in  some  walks  of  science,  was 
from  early  education  and  personal  conviction  a  Unitarian  Christian. 
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The  80Q  of  the  late  Dr.  Harris  of  Dorcheater,  he  was  edaeated 
for  the  medical  profession ;  but  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  discharged  with  care  and  courtesy  the  duties  of  College  Libra- 
rian, where  he  was  well  known  to  the  graduates  of  that  institu- 
tion. —  We  learn  from  recent  English  papers  that  Mr.  Lawrence, 
of  Jjondon,  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  that  city,  has  lately  died. 
He  was  a  worshipper  at  the  Essex  St.  Chapel,  of  which  our 
honored  brother,  Rev.  Thomas  Madge,  is  pastor.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  a  decided  and  consistent  Unitarian  Christian, 
and  adorned  his  eminent  position  in  life  by  a  career  of  disinterested 
and  energetic  usefulness. 

Personal.  —  Several  clergymen  "are  now  cut  off  from  their 
parochial  duties  by  reason  of  illness.  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  of  King's 
Chapel,  Boston,  has  gone  to  Florida,  to  pass  the  trying  months 
of  spring.  Rev.  Mr.  Frost  of  Concord,  Mass.,  has  also  been 
obliged  to  relimiuish  his  charge  for  a  season,  and  to  seek  the  relief 
sometimes  afforded  by  a  milder  climate.  Rev.  Mr.  Tebbets,  of 
the  First  Church  in  Lowell,  has  been  able  to  preach  only  a  very 
few  times  since  his  ordination  last  September.  His  illness,  how- 
ever, has  been  of  a  kind  to  cast  no  cloud  of  doubt  over  his  pros- 
pects of  future  health  and  strength,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
he  expects  soon  to  enter  upon  labors  which  he  has  hardly  yet  be- 
gun at  all.  Rev.  Mr.  Huntoon,  of  Marblehead,  has  been  long 
disabled  by  failure  of  health,  and  the  Society  to  which  he  has 
ministered  is  seeking  another  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Worces- 
ter, and  Rev.  Mr.  Waterston,  of  Boston,  with  their  families,  are 
to  pass  the  coming  season  in  a  tour  through  Europe. 

Claiming  a  Waif.  —  In  the  Year-Book  lately  published  by 
the  Association,  we  wrote  a  Utile  anecdote,  which  we  called  Amos 
Lawrence^s  Pocket-Booh.  We  have  since  seen  it  copied  into 
scores  of  papers,  without  any  allusion  to  the  source  from  which  it 
was  taken.  Some  journals  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  story  going  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  without  any  indorsement  for  its  genuineness, 
implying  that  its  correctness  may  be  called  in  question  ;  and  in 
this  way  even  our  brother  of  the  New  York  Christian  Inquirer 
spoke  of  it,  thus  humbling  our  hope  that  our  pages  were  at  least 
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glmiced  at  by  out  friends.  We  h^ve  just  Sf^en  Ute  aneciltfte  ii 
Ihe  eo!iimns  of  a  London  paper,  whieh  altributos  h  lo  jmjeuc  otkr 
journal  thun  thai  ia  which  it  5 ret  appeared.  We  should  not  hir^ 
referred  to  ihiB  at  till,  had  we  not  wished  to  add  a  word  in  ngtri 
to  ihe  troth  of  the  anecdote  ilselC  The  faet  oceurred  jaat  as  wi 
described  it*  We  were  eogni^atlt  of  it  at  the  time,  and  befifw 
prinling^  it  we  repealed  it  in  the  hearing  of  Father  Ta^br,  vb 
said  that  we  told  it  correctly,  \ 

Wr  have  latelj  seeo  two  little  worka  which  have  great} j  ioter- 
^ted  us*  One  ia  a  copy  of  one  of  a  series  of  DoetriDai  Tmtl*. 
now  being  iBsued  by  He?.  Mr.  Dal  I  in  Calcntia,  and  printed  ir* 
that  city ;  the  other  m  a  Liturgy »  prepared  by  him  for  the  u«?  of 
his  Society  ihere,  and  also  printed  in  CalcultE.  These  are  ftmiU 
publica lions,  and  contain  nothing  new ;  yet  we  have  read  thm 
wiih  lively  satjsfacUoo,  hecause  they  are  witnesses  and  palpabfc 
tokens  of  the  gooti  work  which  the  Association  through  him  ii 
there  carrying  on, 

A  WHITE  Ft  in  the  London  In  (goiter  of  February  16^  1856,  gii«s  i 
full  description  of  the  present  operations  of  the  Ann^rieui  Units* 
rian  Association ,  its  missions,  its  hook  puhlica^ttons,  the  numbct 
*of  volumes  publishedf  the  apini  and  aim  of  its  plants.  In  it> 
closing'  paragraph,  It  siiys  that  in  the  United  States  "  the  disrup- 
tion of  old  ecclesiastical  organisations,  the  questions  started  f«r 
discussion  by  leading  minds  jn  various  communions,  the  free, 
inquiring  spirit  of  the  age,  the  generous  and  liberal  tone  of  ocu 
hig'hesl  secular  lileraturei  are  all  working  in  favor  of  our  views  e( 
Christianity/^ 

Some  rcligiouB  newspapers  have  had,  week  after  week,  die 
most  dolorous  complaints  and  dismal  forebodings  in  relaiion  to  Ihi 
recent  relinqUL:»hfnent  of  ^r^ning^  Prayers  in  Harvard  University. 
Someibing  has  at  length  been  found  wherewith  lo  handle  ibc 
College  with  severity,  and  hope  of  successful  agitation*  It  is 
true^  the  Inatiluiion  was  outwardly  never  more  prosperous;  bat  It 
hits  tto  fear  of  God  before  its  eyes,  and  has  giving  up  evedn^ 
prayers.     A  more  laborious  and  distinguia  ed  corps  of  teachers 
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noTer  honored  its  Faculties;  bat  it  has  set  a  heaveo-defjing  ex- 
ample in  giving  up  evening  prayers.  The  public  examinations 
oever  aflbrded  evidence  of  better  scholarship ;  but  what  is  the 
worth  of  that  scholarship  which  is  godless,  and  has  not  the  Col- 
lege given  up  evening  prayers  ?  Much  pains  have  been  taken  to 
secure  the  most  acceptable  and  impressive  religious  instruction,  in 
the  appointment  to  the  Plummer  Professorship  of  a  gentleman  of 
rare  and  universally  acknowledged  qualifications  for  that  office  ; 
bat  is  not  an  ofl&et  to  all  this  found  in  the  awful  fact  of  giving  up 
evening  prayers?  The  causes  to  which  this  change  have  been 
aeeribed  constitute  a  notable  illustration  of  the  crescil  eundo.  The 
young  men  do  not  like  the  restraints  of  an  evening  service  ;  they 
are  restive  and  unruly;  the  devotions  cannot  be  continued  with 
decency ;  the  College  has  succumbed  and  "  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  the  students/'  Persistent  misrepresenta- 
tions on  this  point  have  called  forth  a  timely  and  well  expressed 
rebuke  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden  of  Boston,  in  the  Puritan  Ke- 
corder  of  March  G,  who  says  that  he  knows  of  nothing  which 
•*  indicates  that  the  students  at  Harvard  University  are  any  less 
attentive  and  reverential  during  prayers  than  those  of  any  other 
College,  Trinitarian  or  otherwise  "  ;  that  just  such  a  change  as  that 
made  at  Cambridge  is  strongly  recommended  by  officers  of  other 
Colleges,  "  Calvinistic  in  their  theology, *'  who  will  soon,  he  be- 
lieves, follow  this  example,  and  that  it  is  his  *'  personal  belief  that 
both  the  Faculty  and  the  Overseers  have  acted  for  the  best  relig- 
ious interests  of  the  College."  That  this  result  may  follow  the 
editors  of  the  papers  referred  to  will,  we  doubt  not,  unite  with  us 
in  wishing. 

During  the  last  quarter,  a  number  of  clergymen  have  been 
made  life-members  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  for  the 
most  part  by  contributions  from  the  ladies  of  their  parishes. 
Among  these  we  may  name  Rev.  John  F.  W.  Ware  of  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Rev.  Charles  B.  Thomas  of  Chelsea,  Rev.  Alfred 
P.  Putnam  of  Roxbury,  and  Rev.  Adams  Ayer  of  Charlestown, 
N.  H.  Beside  these,  there  have  been  made  five  lay  life-members. 
We  hope  to  record  many  other  examples  of  this  kind. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, 


In  the  monihs  of  December,  JanaaTy,  and  February,  the  ^ 

lowing  fturas  bave  been  received  i  — 

Dec.    3.    BeT,  Mr.  Whitest  Society,  Koene,  N.  H*  1 60 J! 

6.  Quarterly  Journals,      .         *         ,         ^         .  UM 

7.  Sale  of  books  and  Quartefly  JoQinakr      -  *  ^-^ 
10.     Quarterly  Joarnab,     .         .         ,         *         •  d^M 

*<      Rev.  ^Ir.  ChaiTee's  Society,  Billerfea,      -  liM 
12.     From  a  member  of  Church  Green  Society, 

Boston,     ,.,....  100.09 


15. 


18. 


21. 
24. 
26. 
27. 
31. 


Jan.    4. 


0. 


10. 


Mre-  Henry  Hatch,  Life-Member,      .         .  50.W 

Sale  of  books  at  office,           .        *         ^         .  ftS.fIS 

Quarterly  Journals,          .         .        •         <  %M 

A  widow^s  mite  for  church  in  Kanzae,    »         .  M 

Rev,  Mr,  Smithes  Society  in  Leominster,  54,3S 
A  lady  for  church  in  Kan^aB,  through  Deaeoci 

Grant, SS.O0 

Sale  of  books  and  Quarlerty  Journals,          ,  56.50 

Rev.  Mr.  Bridge's  Society,  Dublin,  N.  H.,      .  8.00 

Sale  of  books  and  Quarterly  Journal,           .  2.00 

"            "      by  Rev.  S.  J.  May,           .         .  12.00 

Quarterly  Journal,  Brunswick,  Me.,             .  14.00 

Rev.  Mr.  Fuller's  Society,  Barre,           .         .  13.00 

Sale  of  books, 1.50 

Quarterly  Journals, 31.34 

Rev.  Mr.  Lothrop's  Society,  Calais,  Me.,     .  13.00 

Sale  of  books, 2.90 

Quarterly  Journals, 3.00 

"            " 8.00 

Sale  of  books, 98.40 

Ladies  of  Chelsea,  to  mak^  Rev.  C.  B.  Thomas 

Life-Member, 30.00 

A  lady  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  for  Book-Fund,  3.00 
From  Rev.  Mr.  Young's  Society,  Burlington,  Vt.,  33.00 
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Jan.  11.     Quarterly  Journal, $1.00 

"  Sale  of  books,     .        .        .        .        .        .  3.35 

12.       "            "     .        , 2.60 

"  From  G.  M.  Allen,  Esq.,  Scituate,      .        >  10.00 

15.  Quarterly  Journal, 1.00 

16.  Rev.  Mr.  Hill-s  Society  Wallhaoi,  .  .  100.00 
"  Miss  Elizabeth  Joy,  life-Member,     .       .         .  30.00 

16.  Sale  of  books  by  Whiiiemore,  NWes,  and  Hall,  3.38 
"  From  J  P  Jewell  &  Co.,  advertiaiog,  .  .  4.38 
"  A  lady  for  Book-Fund,  ....  1.00 
**      A  lady  for  Missions, 1.00 

17.  Sale  of  books,             4.27 

**  Quarterly  Journal,          .....  1.00 

**  Books  sold  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.,    .  54.29 

18.  Quarterly  JourrialSf 4.00 

"      Saloofbooka,               2.CI 

19.  Quarterly  Journals,  .....  10.00 
**  Sale  of  books  in  Illinois,  ....  20.00 
*'  Rev.  Mr.  Cudworth's  Society,  East  Boston,     .  35.00 

"      Sale  of  books, 30.01 

"      Quarterly  Journals, 18.00 

21.  Sale  of  books, 15.42 

22.  "  «       Montreal,  Canada,    .        .        .  80.54 

23.  **  **  Worcester,  .  .  .  .  50.00 
**  **  **  at  office,  ....  2.00 
"      Quarterly  Journals, 3.00 

28.  ♦*             »* 18.00 

**       Sale  of  books, 5.91 

"  Children  in  Rev.  Mr.  Forman's  Society  in  Sand- 
wich, for  Missions,           .        .        .         .  1.40 

29.  Sale  of  books, 12.60 

**  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge's  Society,  Boston,  .         .  317.00 

**  Rev.  Dr.  Farley's  Society,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

**  for  Book-Fund,      .....     1,000.00 

"      Quarterly  Journal, 1.00 

''  Books  sold  by  Ticknor  and  Fields,       .        .  U .  10 

31.     Sale  of  books, 1.50 
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31 

i« 

u 

(t 

tt 

Feb, 

1 

(t 

2. 
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ti 

4, 


Feb.   5, 


6. 

7. 

0. 
13. 


14. 


16. 

18. 


20. 
21. 

(C 

22. 
23. 


For  Book-Fun  J  from  a  Friead,    .        *        -  ifi.W 

Quftrteriy  Journal^ 1.00 

Sale  of  Books  by  Rev.  Moora,  Deetfield,     -  U.OO 

Books  sold  in  Bdfast,  Me.«     ,        .         .         .  9.0O 

*'      ''    by  Rev.  J,  CaldweHj          .         .  10  OO 
Quarterly  Journals,         .         ♦         .         *         ,3,00 
Members  of  Rev.  Mr,  Ware*a  Society,  to  make 

him  a  Life- Member,    *         ,         ,         »         .  30.00 

Books  sold  by  Rev.  S.  J.  May,    •        .         ,  30,00 

Ladies  in  Church  Green  Society,     ,         .         *  §^M 

Quarterly  Juurnal,       *         *         .         •         «  LOO 

Sale  of  books,        ...,.•  1.00 

**             *»         in  Charlestown,  N.  H.,          ,  9.30 

*'            "        at  office,           .         ,         .         •  2.et 

«            "        Id  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,       .  5.00 

"             *'         at  office^          .         ,         ,         .  ^M 

Quarterly  Journals,     .         .         ^         .         .  If^.OO 

ReT.  Dr.  AUen^s  Society,  Northboroagh,         ,  40.00 

Sale  of  books,   ......  iS^SO 

A  lady  in  New  York,     .         .         .         .         •  5.00 

Quaricrly  Jourualf       .         .         .         .         «  LOO 

James  Longley,  Boston,          .         .         .          .  5.00 

From  Missionary  Association  in  First  Congre- 
gational Society  in  Templeton,          .         .  67.00 
Friend  in  Templeton,  for  Book-Fund,      .         .  33.00 
Books  sold  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,      .         .         .  20.00 
From  Rev.  Mr.  Shippen's  Society,  Chicago, 

Illinois, 116.50 

From  members  of  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam's  Society, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Roxbury,  to  make  him  Life- 
Member,     ...                  ...  30.00 

Quarterly  Journals,     .         .         .         .         :  15.00 

Books  sold  by  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.,   •         .561.41 

"       "      at  office,             ....  1.50 

From  J.  Lee  Bliss,  Esq.,  for  Book-Fund,         .  50.00 

A  friend  in  Central  New  York,  .         .        .  10.00 

Sale  of  books, 4^ 
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Feb.  23.    From  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson's  Society,  Peterboro', 


N.H., 

'*  Sale  of  books  kit  office,        .        .        .        . 

"  Rev.  Mr.  Bush's  Society,  Brattleboro',  Vt., 

27.  From  Rev.  Dr.  Robbin's  Society,  Boston, 
''       '<    Female  Auxiliary  Society,  Marblehead, 

28.  Sale  of  books  in  New  Orleans,  La.,    • 
"       «*  "      "  Ohio,    .... 


$55.00 

25.12 
.  32.25 
1,166.87 

25.00 

63.73 
.  160.00 ^ 
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Workd  Recently  PnbUsheii  hy 

THE  BRITISH  POETS.    A  CompUle  Collection^  from  ^,™_, 
lo  Word§wortk    Edited  by  PBor^fOR  Child  of  BarrArd  Vu 

versltj. 


Tb^  mnUm  of  Britkfa  PMt«  Im*  meand  tba  unmulSflcd  ecnmnofitetiai  tf  ^ 
WW  atul  lh«  t^iiblliTii  iifi  iilli  F^T^  ^^  tlie  country,  via  hu  boen  onafwliAe  BKOvm 
«llh  ft  ftTHT  Ikr  ei  wedloif  wrifct  i^ftst  luidcipatod,  to  Cb»£  tbo  racvM  of  Cb»  aoflv 
tektbf  li  ntebU^isd  b^jond  all  question,  Thl«  ^dltiOD  i»  udrrrmll/  •«knowlft||pi| 
tp  In  Him  iMVt  «nr  tmiolj  ^th  in  point  of  edItcmbLp  and  niocltajilcai  cxf  mijniL 

TIm  VQVkft  of  Hell  Pcet  ■««  inld  Hpurattl^r  lit  tti^  nLtis  of  7-^  etmtA  *  Tolomv,  fl» 
foUoirtiie  ppctjt^  forming  64  TOlamM,  bfli^o  already  app*a.r*d. 

Akffiigldc,  Beattio,  Botkr  f2  ToUi  J,  Campbull.  ChupcbUl  (3  f  oI»,)>  ColeiliJ«  1*11^ 
Colllnii.  Copper  j^Tr.L'.K  I>oiinCj  Pr^dfti  CG  Tola.),  l^lcmwf,  Gijr  (a?ol**K  <«WmI>|| 
Gray,  ll.»rbert,  Ilcrrtek  (2  toIs),  Ilood  ^2  vol«.),  K(!*t*-f  Milton  (3  wJa.J,  I>u*d  ■! 
TIcJtelL  Pope  (3  ToW.)  Prior  [2  tdIhJ,  SMlev  (3  Tulf,),  Speaier  |&  i^Kh,  " 
Swift  (3  ^oLs,}^  Thh>iDJ»Di],  VftugkAD  {%  Tob,},  Wfttti,  Kkkfi  Wldtv^  W( 
(T  tqI« . ) J  Wj^Att^  YoaBg{2Toli*h 

The  mnainikr  of  tbo  aerW  wtU  hn  pmblUhed 

CfiTf  Biv  ^Twd7  io  prosa. 

NOTICES    OF    THE    PRESS 

"  We  oaubot  ii]Tefck  ioo  hL|;h]y  In  pndHi  of  tht?  edttion—  tbe  onlj  c 
th«  tuuav  «f  '  coiupi«t(}  ^  --  of  fJ]c  BHtiih  FoeU,^^  —  JBottPH  DaHf  A^Wrtiarr. 

^'  Wv  nally  knotr  nolhltiir  tnow  Wfyrihj  of  c4ie  f^ordl&l  rapport  of  the  J 
public  ttum  tbft  Butoa  rdLUoo  af  the  English  Poct»/'  — 2¥fw  Ytw*  Times. 

'■^  Jl  fUivr  prlntml,  *.  mon»  twitprnl,  or  more  TAlmhlr^  vt  of  bookn  cuu 
ptfK^  In  may  Ubnufy,"  —  Nrw  York  Cotu-ifT  and  IinpnrTt. 

**  Ttw  bolt,  the  mott  pcniiiiient1;v  valu&bl^,  tbt>  most  eonmiictii,  and  th«  rheasoit 
edltkoa  of  the  itAodAPil  poetical  lleJrAtara  of  Qnttt  Biitatii  em  pabtiKhcd.' '  —  Hmm 
Jaimusl. 

'■*  Wi]  rcgnrU  U  m  the  mOfit  bmntlful  and  pon^iptikHEit  Ilbniy-^dltkiii  of  Hu  Bt4t3«l 
Poeti  jtft  publlAbed."  —  P^ijittff<f/Ara  JEtfitm^  BvHitin. 

"  W«  do  not  know  uij  other  edition  of  the  Bn^lUb  PoAti  vhkh  omoHam  «■>  o^vi 
■scelkiiQc. ' ^  —  Bibtiolhtea  i^atm. 

A  REPRINT  OF  CHALMERS  S  CELEBRATED  EDITIOI 
of  thf»  Bairr»H  EsE^AnsTS'^  \n  36voIuineH»  Compriniii^  t-tie  Taileri 
i^pectAtnr^  Gunrdimi^  Rambler^  Adventurer,  World,  Connois^tfofi 
Idl«r,  Mirror,  Luun^er,  Obs^rveff  and  Lookar-On  ;  with  ati  iodtf^ 
ond  valuAblti  Hiilonca)  and  BmgraptiicuJ  Prcfacoa, 

The  Tolnmca  wlU  he  tli«  oxftct  #[»  and  jtjk  of  yttlc^BrOTn,  A.  Co.^  pofmkr  «i^ 
Hon  of  the  BjumH  Poin,  and  •otd  At  the  «&ie  prlc#,  76  i^mtP  per  Toltudtu 
TliQ  Orst  ^L^oiTV  Tolnnm,  comprlnlBg  tbe  TaTLIA  and  SriLCTAto>-r  hev  uOv  Kii^/^ 

'CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THK 
UNITED  STATES.    By  Lotjs  Agashiz.    10  vola.    -Ito,     Ptic* 

$  12.00  per  i^oL 

EiH?h  rolnme  will  be  complete  in  Itwstf,  ftnd  will  contain  ahogt  300 
lenflt  20  pUt«  ;  otie  voliune  a  Xisor?  pa3&b}«  on  dflivci7^    The  nte 
therrforcf  b  onljr  fi  12.00  ■  ]FtnT. 

Perttmi  wb^  wlfh  to  «iib«Tllw  ia  tvouaitfld  to  feud  thcLr  nanaci 
pttbUiihciv, 
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T01.  nL  BOSTOH«  JOLT  1,  18i6b 


THE  BOSTON  FRATEKNITT  OP  CHURCHES. 


[The  following  is  an  Address  deliYered  bj  Ber.  Dr.  Lothrop  of 
Boston,  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Fraternity  of  Charcbes, 
April  27,  1856.    It  is  pablished  here,  as  it  gathers  up  an  interesting 
^       portion  of  the  history  of  the  American  Uqitarian  AsMciatioD.] 


The  association  called  the  Benevoknt  Fraternity  of 
Churches,  in  whose  behalf  I  am  to  speak  to  jon  this  eren- 
ing,  has  passed  its  majority:  it  is  twentj-two  jears  okL 
The  ministry  at  large,  for  the  better  charge  and  the  more 
snooessfol  prosecution  of  which  this  Fratenntj  of  Chnrches 
mm  institnted,  has  readied  a  mature  manhood :  that  min»- 
trj  is  thirty-one  years  old.  It  has  sovrired  its  generation ; 
it  has  become  a  fixed  fact  As  an  institution,  a  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  poor  of  our  dty,  designed  to  promote  fir;;t 
their  moral  and  spiritual  good,,  and  intereste^l  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  physical  condition  only  so  far  an  that 
improvement  may  be  necessary  as  a  means,  or  may  follow 
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as  a  result  of  tbeir  moral  regeneratioo^  —  as  such  an  insti- 
tatioD  and  movement,  it  now  claims  a  right  to  exist,  and  to 
have  something  to  do  in  the  world.  It  hases  itself  apoo  its 
necessity  and  its  usefulness ;  and  claims  to  have  been  wise 
and  Christian  in  the  means  it  has  adopted  to  meet  this  ne- 
cessity,—  in  the  efforts  it  has  ^  made  to  attsun  to  this  nsefbl- 
ness,  and  accomplish  its  benevolent  ends.  Or  if,  in  its  mod- 
esty, it  does  not  make  and  urge  this  claim  in  its  own  repoiti^ 
I  propose  to  make  it  in  its  behalf  this  evening,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  sustain  it  in  what  I  shall  offer  to  jaax  consid- 
eration. 

That  we  may  understand  the  whole  ground,  and  leant  the 
present  position  of  this  ministry  and  our  duties  toward  it,  it 
may  be  well  for  us  first  to  glance  at  the  past,  and  review 
briefly  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  ministiy  at  laige. 
Such  a  review  may  be  an  incentive  to  the  living,  while  it  is 
at  the  same  time  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  the  dead.  Thirty 
years  is  a  period  worthy  of  retrospection,  and,  if  carefully 
studied,  cannot  fail  to  impart  wise  and  wholesome  instruc- 
tion. I  shall  aim  not  to  be  too  minute,  but  to  present  the 
essential  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  ministry  at 
large,  and  the  general  principles  which  those  facts  embody, 
illustrate,  or  enforce. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  new  social  movement,  any  peculiar 
moral  CDterprise,  owes  its  origin  exclusively  to  one  mind. 
This  is  true  of  discoveries  in  science,  of  inventions  in  art,  of 
revolutions  in  government,  and  in  general  of  the  whole 
action  of  man  in  all  his  capacities  and  relations.  The  ocean 
wave  that  breaks  upon  the  shore,  that  attracts  attention  by 
the  beauty,  the  grandeur  of  its  motions,  and  by  the  marks  it 
leaves  upon  the  dry  and  unwatered  sands,  is  not  there  simply 
through  its  own  inherent  force :  it  is  the  ground-swell  from 
below,  it  is  a  movement  deep  down  in  the  mighty  mass  of 
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waters,  that  has  heaved  up  and  made  protninent  ihat  advan- 
cing wave,  and  sent  it  forward  to  break  with  refreshing 
iDHueDcei  upon  the  shore-  So  it  is  in  the  great  ocean  of 
inteUeclual  and  nrioral  life.  The  men  of  mark  here,  the 
individuals  who  have  a^^soeiated  their  names  with  eome  great 
revolution  in  thought,  some  splendid  discovery  in  science^ 
some  new  form  of  monil  action  and  eflTort,  are  not  so  much 
the  leaders  m  the  exponents  of  their  age*  Th(?ir  prqmi- 
aenee  is  not  ail  from  a  nativd  and  self-originating  force. 
Thej  are  lifted  up  by  the  leaven  working  in  the  whole  masa. 
Influences  fn3m  without  as  well  as  from  within  have  acted 
Dpon  tbem<  Tendencies  of  the  public  mind  and  heart  in 
particular  directiong  had  previously  manife^ed  them^lves. 
Striving  and  strug^liujis  of  human  thought  and  fe<^Iing  had 
preceded  them.  A  general  preparation  had  been  going  on 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  community,  and  then, 
when  the  fulness  of  the  time  has  come,  these  individuals  are 
raised  up,  they  start  forward,  not  so  much  to  originate  as  to 
embody,  to  give  expression,  a  definite  form  and  action,  to  dim 
conceptions,  vague  thoughts,  and  yearnings  that  have  been 
floating  in  many  minds  and  hearts.  The  origin  of  the  minis- 
try at  large  is  in  harmony  with  this  fact  or  principle,  which 
finds  its  illustration  in  all  the  records  of  science  and  art,  in 
the  history  of  all  great  movements,  wliether  in  a  civil,  social, 
or  religious  direction.  Before  1826,  and  for  several  years 
previous,  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  then  fbond  their  high- 
est expression,  theur  first  practical  form  and  strongest  em- 
bodiment, in  Dr.  Tuckerman,  had  been  floating  in  men's 
minds,  and  vaguely  stirring  their  hearts.  Occasionally  in 
the  public  journals,  but  oftener  in  the  private  gatherings  of 
wise  and  reflecting  men  foif  social  conference  on  the  relig- 
ious condition  and  wants  of  the  community,  these  ideas  and 
feelings  found  vague  utterance.     It  was  beguining  to  be 
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felt  that  the  poor,  the  ignoranty  the  exposed,  the  yidoas,  as 
they  had  the  most  need,  had  therefore  the  first  and  strongest 
claim  to  sympathy  and  effort.  It  was  beginning  to  be  felt, 
that  our  churches  were  not  overflowing  fomitains,  bnt  reser- 
voirs, holding  good,  pure,  living  water,  but  without  vent, 
with  no  channels  through  which  to  flow  forth  and  irrigate 
and  fertilize  the  surrounding  desolation ;  that  thej  did  little 
or  nothing  except  to  the  immediate  companies  of  worship- 
pers that  Sunday  after  Sunday  gathered  within  them^  It 
was  beginning  to  be  felt,*  that  without  the  pale  of  these 
churches  there  were  multitudes  who  received  no  direct  ben- 
efit from  them,  multitudes  upon  whom  society  exerted  no 
direct  influence  of  an  elevating  kind,  who  were  without  the 
protection  of  those  moral  defences  and  safeguards  wluch 
public  moral  opinion  and  custom  rear  around  the  rich,  the 
educated,  and  refined,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
not  reached  by  any  existing  administration  of  the  Gospel. 
Christianity  entered  into  no  direct  communication  with 
them;  its  truths  were  not  urged  upon  their  thoughts,  its 
appeals  were  not  brought  to  their  hearts,  its  quickening 
power  was  not  implanted  in  their  souls.  They  were  sinners, 
but  none  came  to  call  them  to  repentance ;  they  were  morally 
sick,  but  no  hand  brought  a  healing  prescription  from  the 
Physician  of  Souls.  They  were  in  prison,  —  the  prison  of 
ignorance,  moral  debasement,  solitary,  uncomforted  sorrow, 
—  and  none  visited  them ;  no  voice  of  sympathy,  of  instruc- 
tion, of  Christian  love,  penetrated  the  gloomy  recesses  rf 
their  abodes  or  their  hearts.  Many  were  beginning  to  see 
the  evil,  to  feel  the  wrong,  of  this ;  and  the  thought  pressed 
upon  them  more  and  more  with  painful  force,  that  the  purity 
and  moral  soundness  of  a  large  and  growing  community 
could  not  be  preserved  while  those  who  were  the  most 
exposed  were  the  most  uncared  for,  while  those  who  were 
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In  the  greatest  peril  were  lefl  with  the  least  support,  de- 
fencer  ^^^  &^^T  while  those  who  needed  the  Gospel  most 
were  those  whom  the  Gosf^l  most  fuikd  to  reach*  tt  ii 
the  glory  of  Dr-  Tuckenaan  that  he  was  the  Jir&t  to  give 
definite  form,  embodinnGat,  eicprefiaion,  to  these  thoughts 
and  feelmgs,  thus  vaguely  floating  in  the  miods  of  otbeiB | 
that  he  came  forward  either  of  hia  owu  aceerd,  or  at  the 
suggestion  of  others,  in  the  right  waj  at  the  right  time,  to 
undertake,  in  the  best  practicable  method, — a  method  sug- 
gested hy  the  wigdom  of  the  hearty  which  is  above  all  wii- 
tloin  of  the  head,  —  a  work,  which  many  othere  felt  it  waa 
necessary  should  be  done^  but  of  which  none  but  himself 
had  eonceived  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
attempted,  and  none  hut  himself  manifested  the  zeal,  the 
capacity,  the  power,  either  to  undertake  or  to  execute  iu 

Thia,  I  conceivej  is  tlie  true  explanation  of  Ebe  origin  of  our 
ministry  at  large*  In  saying  this,  I  wouM  by  no  means  de- 
tract  from  the  merit  and  the  praise  that  belong  to  that  truly 
apostolic  man,  Dr,  Tuckcnnanj  nor  depreciate  in  the  snjallest 
degree  his  true  Christian  greatness »  nor  would  I  be  thought 
to  concur  in  the  opinion,  which  haa  sometimes  been  ex* 
pressed  both  here  and  in  England,  that  Dr.  Tuckerman 
was  an  over-estimated  man.  The  truth  is,  the  Christian 
world  has  not  yet  oome  up  to  the  true  Christian  idea  >of 
greatness.  It  still  attaches  an  undue  importance  to  the 
simply  intellectual,  to  the  original  in  thought|  or  the  brilliant 
or  dazzling  in  material  achievement  It  would  be  absurd 
to  sgeak  of  Dr.  Tuckerman  as  a  great  man  in  these  aspects ; 
but  I  contend  that  b^ad  a  &r  higher  greatness  than  this, — 
a  greatness  which,  ^t  be  examined  philosophically  as  to  its 
foundation  and  elements,  or  practically  as  to  its  results,  is 
entitled  to  our  highest  reverence  and  admiration.  The 
finrce  and  reality  with  which  the  moral  feelings  and  obliga- 
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tions,  the  sentiments  and  duties,  that  grow  oat  of  our  human 
rdationsiiips,  —  the  force  and  reality  with  which  these  come 
home  to  the  mind  determine  the  measure  of  its  true  great> 
ness.  He  is  modt  a  man  whose  sympathy  with  man,  whose 
respect  for  man,  is  the  deepest,  the  widest,  the  most  unfil- 
ing, because,  in  order  to  have  this  sympathy,  this  respect,  he 
must  rise  nearest  to  God,  and,  as  it  were,  look  upon  human 
life,  human  nature,  from  God's  point  of  view.  The  man 
who,  in  simplicity  and  faithfulness,  without  affectation  and 
in  truth  of  heart,  most  fully  realizes  in  himself  this  spirit  of 
humanity,  of  gentle,  tender,  respectful  sympathy,  with  all 
men  as  his  brethren,  —  that  man  must  be  regarded  as  a 
partaker  in  the  highest  kind  of  greatness,  even  the  divine ; 
and  if  he  exhibit  this  spirit  in  some  new,  fresh  form  of  life 
and  application,  and  thus  become  eminent  above  others,  in 
the  very  way  thai  excellence  is  most  difficult  to  achieve, 
namely,  by  the  superior  and  practical  force  and  simplicity 
in  him  of  sentiments  that  are  common  to  all,  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  in  one  sense  intellectually  as  well  as  morally  greats 
—  a  man  of  power,  who  leaves  his  mark  upon  the  world,  — 
upon  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  the  age  in  which  he 
lives. 

This  was  the  greatness  of  Dr.  Tuckerman.  It  was  not 
given  him  to  put  forth  grand  and  original  views  of  relig- 
ion, of  €rod,  of  the  soul,  or  to  throw  new  light  on  contested 
doctrines,  or  unravel  mysteries  that  have  perplexed  the 
world  from  the  beginning;  but  it  was  given  him  to  possess 
and  exhibit  an  energy  of  feeling,  a  nature  capable  of  receiv- 
ing and  retaining  the  truest  and  deem^t  moral  sentiments, 
and  of  giving  to  these  sentiments  a  fresh,  living,  practical 
form  and  application ;  and  power  to  do  this,  power  to  under- 
stand and  receive  all  moral  truth,  to  sympathize  with  all 
moral  conditions  of  character,  —  power  to  realize  above  other 
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movement,  was  undoubtedly  that  of  a  visiting  ministxy 
simplj.  The  plan  was,  by  personal  intercourse,  bjr  ex- 
hortations in  the  family,  addressed  to  the  whole  hoosehold 
or  individual  members  of  it,  to  bring  a  reforming  and  regen* 
erating  influence  to  bear  upon  the  conscience,  —  to  introduce 
the  consolations  and  comforts,  the  strength,  peace,  hopes,  of 
religion  into  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  poor,  that,  through 
religious  faith,  strong  in  ^  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his 
mighty  they  might  be  enabled  to  resist  the  temptations,  to 
bear  meekly  the  trials,  of  their  lot,  and  by  industry,  tem- 
perance, cleanliness,  which  is  akin  to  godliness,  and  that 
godliness  which  produces  all  moral  virtues,  lift  themselves 
up  from  the  moral  and  physical  degradation  into  which  the 
poor  often  sink,  become  respectable  in  character,  if  not  rich 
and  exalted  in  station,  happy  and  sanctified  in  their  lot, 
though  that  lot  might  be  lowly,  and  bound  to  the  whole 
community,  the  great  commonwealth  of  Israel,  from  which 
they  seemed  to  be  aliens  and  outcasts,  —  bound  to  them  by 
the  holy  tie  of  mutual  sympathy  and  Christian  respect  and 
love. 

But  a  few  months'  experience  enlarged  and  improved 
this  idea.  As  the  range  of  his  visits  widened,  as  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  poor  increased  by 
daily  contact  with  them,  as  the  number  of  fiunilies  and  indi- 
viduals with  whom  he  became  acquainted  multiplied,  and 
his  influence  over  them  grew  deep  and  strong,  it  was  soon 
felt  that  a  central  point  was  needed  for  the  mission,  —  some 
spot,  some  place  of  worship,  that  should  become  to  these 
poor  families  a  religious  home,  around  which  their  affections, 
hopes,  purposes,  associations,  could  gather, — where  the 
ordinances  of  the  Grospel  could  be  freely  offered  to  their 
observance,  under  circumstances  in  harmony  with  their 
feelings,  and  whence  the  influence  of  the  missionary  might 
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as  the  Friend  Street  GhapeL  Here  Dr.  Tackemum  fint 
commenced  preaching,  offering  the  free  public  adminis- 
tration of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  and  the  destitute^ — to 
those  who,  bound  by  no  tie  of  practical  fidth  or  feUowship 
to  any  church,  were  not  brought  under  the  inflnence  of  anj 
administration  of  the  Gospel.  The  plan  was  successfii]. 
The  chapel  soon  became  thronged  with  worshippers.  A 
divine  benediction  rested  upon  it;  it  became  the  gate  of 
heaven,  the  place  of  the  second  birth  to  many  souls,  who 
brought  forth  works  meet  for  repentance,  and,  passing  on  to 
their  reward,  are  now  numbered  among  the  just  made  per> 
feet,  worshipping  around  the  throne  of  the  Lamb. 

With  the  Friend  Street  Chapel  as  its  central  point,  and 
with  Dr.  Tuckerman  at  its  head  as  its  directing  spirit  and 
energy,  tlie  ministry  at  large  now  took  its  place  as  one  of 
the  prominent  Christian  movements  of  the  day,  and  multi- 
plied in  various  ways  its  means  and  methods  of  operation. 
A  sewing-school  was  established,  and  held  two  afternoons  in 
the  week,  at  which  young  ladies  gave  their  time  and  ser- 
vices to  instruct  women  and  young  girls  of  the  poor  in  the 
various  arts  of  plain  sewing,  that  they  might  have  the  skill 
so  needed  in  their  condition,  so  well  described  by  the  poet 
of  the  poor,  ^  to  mak  auld  claithes  appear  maist  as  well  as 
new.''  A  Sunday  school,  Bible  class,  and  evening  lectures 
were  established,  and  in  these,  and  in  such  other  ways  as  his 
wisdom  and_  experience  might  direct,  many  young  persons, 
of  both  sexes,  off*ered  their  acceptable  services  to  Dr.  Tuck- 
erman, became  his  helpers  and  coadjutors ;  and  in  this  form 
the  ministry  at  large  advanced  for  several  years.  Dr. 
Tuckerman  considered  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  as  the  body  to  which  he 
was  responsible,  or  at  least  as  the  body  through  which  he 
could  with  most  propriety  communicate  with  that  portion  of 
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the  community  most  interested  ih  his  labors,  and  addressed 
hiA  reports  to  them.  The  cliapel  in  Frieud  Street  was 
owned,  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  minbtrj  at  large,  by 
certain  to  embers  of  the  associatioR  of  joung  men  of  which 
1  have  spoken  ;  but  the  ftiiidB  for  the  support  of  the  mln^ 
istry,  to  meet  its  annual  current  expenses,  were  contiibuted 
and  raised  by  the  ladies  of  our  several  religious  societies* 
Out  of  this  fact  grew  the  Tuckerman  Circle,  for  so  many 
j^BTs  an  etficient  instrument  of  good«  But  aa  years  paseed 
on,  —  as  the  magnitude  and  importance  g£  the  work  unfolded 
itself,  —  as%ew  laborers,  young,  fresh,  ardent,  oompetentj 
offered  themselves,  or  stood  re^idy  to  enter  the  field,  —  it 
was  felt  that  some  wider  and  stronger  organ  Nation  was 
needed,  —  an  organisation  that  should  pifiee  this  minisUy 
ixpoD  a  permanent  foundation,  allow  scope  for  such  enlarge 
ments  and  changes  as  from  time  to  time  might  be  needed, 
and  at  the  same  time  connect  it  directly  with  the  sympa* 
tbies,  and  to  some  extent  oflicially  with  the  action,  of  our 
churches. 

In  the  autumn  of  1833,  or  early  in  1834^  the  idea  of 
some  union  or  combined  action  of  our  churches  for  this 
purpose  was  suggested  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Grannett,  of  Fed- 
eral Street  Church ;  and  to  him,  to  his  wisdom,  zeal,  and 
devoted  perseverance,  —  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
one  individual,  are  we  indebted  for  the  formation  of  the 
Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches.  In  the  suggestion  of 
the  idea,  in  organizing  the  plan,  in  arranging  the  details, 
in  pressing  it  to  a  successful  issue  upon  the  attention  of  our 
churches,  he  took  a  more  active  part  and  exerted  a  more 
commanding  influence  than  any  other  maq.  The  plan,  indeed, 
met  with  little  or  no  opposition ;  the  one  or  two  churches 
that  declined  coming  into  it  as  im  organization  expressed  a 
general  approval  of  ity  and  have  frequently  been  among  the 


largest  ooolributori  to  its  fumli  to  Uie  wapfori  of  ibe  emu' 
ktjy  at  brge  Tlie  pian,  tlte  Uwugbti  —  thMt  of  a  e^tnd 
bodj",  fbrmed  bj  a  delegatioo  from  our  ieveml  cliufdieii  gt 
eodeties,  which  should  be  inintsted  with  the  mamifemei^ 
and  prodecutioQ  of  the  nuaiAtty  at  large^  and  whlch^  aitnu&lr 
Ij  dissolved^  or  ehaoged  by  ft  &e3b  election  in  the  char{!bi!S, 
ihould  be  kept  in  constant  iympathj  wltJi  its  constituenii^ 
—  this  ibooght  was  a  mo&t  happ^r  one ;  and  experience  in 
the  practical  working  of  the  plan  for  more  than  twentj 
years  has  confirmed  its  wisdom  and  its  usefulness, — fliown 
tliat  It  is  D either  wanting  in  strengui  and  effidlbocj  as  re* 
gards  its  specitic  purposes,  uor  dangerous  as  a  power  that 
might  interfere  with  the  perfect  liberty  and  independeace 
of  the  individual  churches  forming  it.  The  fact  that  no 
change  has  been  made  in  the  original  orgamzation^  save  the 
slight  one  consequent  upon  its  becoming  a  corporate  iasti- 
ttition,  19  sut^ctent  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  care  with 
which  it  was  originally  made* 

The  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  waa  instituted 
in  Julyp  1834 J  and  was  incorporated  in  lBi2*  Immedi- 
ately upon  its  organisation,  the  ministry  at  lai^e  was  plac^ 
under  its  charge,  and  a  new  impulse  and  a  wider  exten* 
siou  was  given  to  its  opemtious.  Dr.  Tuckerman's  healtt 
had  already  begun  to  iail,  and  no  one  individual  with  the 
most  robust  health  would  have  be^u  adequate  to  meet  tb/e 
calis  which  this  minigtry  was  making  upon  hia  time  aod 
strength*  Informally,  many  had  been  at  work  with  bifli 
as  helpers  and  coadjutors  in  various  wayi;  but  it  wis 
necessary  that  he  should  have  colleagues  in  the  special 
work  of  the  ministry,  —  persons  properly  appointed  and 
rcguUirly  introdueed  into  the  Gospel  ministry  aocorditig 
to  the  forms  of  our  Congregfifional  churches?.  Accordingifi 
Mr.  Frederick  T.  Grayi  who  from  the  beginning  had  taken 
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^»  deep  inter«rt  in  Dr.  THiekero..^  moT«.«>l  «.d  be«.  «a 
^P  actiTeoo-worker  hi  his  yariiMifl  labors,  and  Mr.  Charles  F* 
^'Barnardy  who,  on  the  completioii  of  his  theological  stndies, 
^liad  associated  himself  with  Dr.  Taekerman  as  a  visitor 
among  the  poor,  were  appointed  by  the  Frateniit7  minis- 
'  ters  at  large,  and,  according  to  the  fenns  of  oar  churches, 
were  regularly  ordamed  and  set  apart  to  lUs  work  in  the 
f'  antumn  of  1834.    The  litde  chapel  m  Friend  Street  had 
'  become  altogether  too  small  to  accommodate  the  numerous 
'  fiunilies  and  individuals  whom  the  ministry  at  large  was 
bringing  under  its  chai^  and  gathering  into  the  fold  of 
Christ    Measures  were  therefore  taken  forthwith  to  secure 
the  erection  of  two  larger,  more  substantial,  and  more  com- 
modious chapels :  one  to  be  in  Pitts  Street,  and  to  be  the 
central  point  of  the  ministry  for  the  northern  and  western 
portion  of  the  city,  to  which  Mr.  Gray  was  to  devote  him- 
self; the  other  in  Warren  Street,  to  serve  the  same  purpose 
for  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  to  which  Mr.  Barnard 
was  to  devote  himself.    Sums  adequate  to  the  erection  of  these 
two  chapels  were  promptly  subscribed,  the  personal  friends 
of  Messrs.  Gray  and  Barnard  contributing  largely  thereto. 
The  Pitts  Street  Chapel  was  completed  and  dedicated  ^.on 
November  13,  1836 ;  the  property  being  held  in  trust  by 
the  same  persons,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  the  Friend  Street 
Chapel,  till  the  latter  building  was  sold,  and  the  funds  accru- 
ing therefrom  used  in  removing  all  encumbrances  upon  the 
Pitts  Street  Chapel,  when  the  latter  was  conveyed  to  the 
Fraternity,  which  had  then  become  a  corporate  institution. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  or 
about  that  time,  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  Rev. 
Mr.  Barnard  and  the  Fraternity  as  to  the  precise  manner 
in  which  he  should  conduct  his  ministry.  Mr.  Barnard 
wished  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  children  of  the 
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pooF)  their  moral  icaprovement  and  re1igiCM?a  iiii^Bf%  4Bi 
to  baTQ  tbe  chapel  in  Warren  Street  ooMWllllll  ^^^  ^^^ 
for  public  worship  and  varioas  other  werficm  and  iu^lni' 
mentalities  epeciallj  in  behaU*  of  children-  Tbe  Fraleiiiity 
did  not  approve  of  sucb  ft  dlyision  gf  labor,  «Dd  £g&rDd  thai 
more  evil  than  good  might  ro&ull  &om  the  separatioB  d 
&milies,  etiildren  from  theur  parents,  which  would  be  eoaw- 
quent  upon  thb  plan.  Dr.  TQck^man  did  Qoi  approve  d 
iL  The  Fraternity  thought  that  ^  ministry  at  lai^  M 
connected  with  the  chapels*  should  be  conducted  tn  the  flime 
way  BB  in  our  regular  churches, — with  serrices  of  publie 
worship  for  families,  adult«  and  children  in  one  oongr?pi* 
tton,  and  the  children  not  overlooked  and  neglected,  bal 
cared  for  and  nurttiredfas  they  had  been  from  the  eon- 
men  cement  of  Dr,  Tackerman^s  ministry,  by  Sunday  achoob 
and  Bible  classes.  As  both  parties  stood  finn  in  their  opm* 
ion,  no  compromise  could  be  eftected ;  and  as  the  Warreo 
Street  Chapel  had  been  built  by  funds  chiefly  or  very 
largely  contributed  by  Mr.  Bamard*s  personal  friends,  and 
was  still  in  their  or  his  hands,  not  having  been  conveyed  to 
the  Fraternity,  Mr.  Barnard  withdrew  from  the  service  of 
the  Fraternity,  and  under  other  auspices,  and  with  the  use 
of  the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  has  carried  out  independently 
for  more  than  twenty  years  his  own  ideas  of  a  ministiy  at 
large  for  children,  with  a  usefulness  and  success  in  whifib 
the  Fraternity  has  always  heartily  rqoiced. 

The  loss  of  the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  and  the  diflerent 
character  of  Mr.  Barnard's  mission  from  that  contemi^ated 
and  desired  by  the  Fraternity,  made  necessary  some  new  ar- 
rangements in  order  to  extend  over  those  sections  the  ministiy 
at  large,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fraternity,  in  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  principles  as  at  the  north* 
em  and  western  part  of  the  city.   The  Rev.  John  T.  Saif;eiit» 
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istry  at  large.  Still  there  is  now  and  always  lias  been 
ercd  within  the  walls  of  that  chapel,  and  reached  thnii|l 
the  ministry  connected  with  it,  a  large  number  of  <me 
tion  of  the  general  class  for  which  the  ministry  at  kip:| 
was  designed ;  namely,  not  the  most  degraded  poor,  the  dl 
but  paupers  and  the  certainly  profligate,  but  those  w^ 
struggling  amid  the  temptations,  trials,  and  hardships,  m^f 
by  influences  of  Christian  sympathy  and  reli^ous  instii» 
tion  and  an  invigorating  faith,  be  lifted  up,  and  strengthenei 
and  preserved  from  becoming  either  paupers  or  profligates 

About  ten  years  have  now  passed  since  Dr.  Tuckenm 
commenced  his  solitary  visits  among  the  poor,  and  opened 
that  small  upper  room  in  Hanover  Street  for  the  evening 
gatherings  of  a  few  for  prayer  and  conference  and  instm^ 
tion,  and  we  And  the  ministry  at  large  established  upon  a 
broad  foundation.  The  interest  and  sympathy  of  our  chnrcbes 
have  gathered  around  it ;  a  large  body  of  laymen  and  clergy- 
men, wise,  intelligent,  and  faithful  men,  delegates  from  these 
churches,  are  intrusted  with  the  management  of  it;  and 
through  their  influence  additional  ministers  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  two  large  and  commodious  chapels  erected, 
opened,  and  consecrated,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  for  their 
benefit,  to  the  free  public  worship  of  God  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Christian  ordinances  and  all  the  instrumentalities  of 
religious  culture ;  and  the  question  arises.  Has  this  been  ac- 
tion and  growth  in  the  right  direction  ?  Was  it  wise  in  the 
Fraternity  to  build  these  chapels,  and  to  give  to  the  ministry 
at  large,  the  ministry  to  the  poor,  so  much  of  the  form  and 
character  of  the  ministry  in  our  ordinary  churches  ? 

This  question  has  oflen  been  asked  and  agitated.  I  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  it  in  all  the  minute  details  that  enter 
into  tlie  argument.  I  only  answer  for  myself,  in  the  brief 
expression  of  my  own  opinion,  and  I  say,  Yes,  —  decidedly 
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and  emphatically.  Yes.  It  was  wise  to  baild  these  chapels ; 
it  will  be  folly  not  to  sustain  them.  The  ministry  at  large 
would  have  been  a  failure ;  it  never  could  have  been  a  per- 
manent institution,  or  produced  the  permanent  results  it 
has,  had  it  not  been  for  these  chapels  as  central  points  of 
its  intiuence.  The  peripatetic  philosophers  of  antiquity  left 
no  great  mark  of  themselves  upon  the  world.  A  peripa- 
tetic pinistry,  visiting  from  house  to  house,  addressing  soul 
alter  soul,  with  no  common,  central  point  of  action,  effort, 
and  influence,  would  leave  no  great  mark,  would  render 
little  lasting  service  to  the  great  cause  of  truth,  of  right- 
eousness, and  of  piety  in  the  world.  The  pulpit  is  the 
tlirone,  the  ordinances  are  the  instrumentalities,  and  the 
church,  with  its  associations  and  influences,  is  the  power, 
of  the  Gospel  ministry.  If  these  are  needed  for  any  min- 
istry, they  are  needed  for  a  ministry  at  large,  a  ministry  to 
the  poor,  as  much  —  ay,  more  than  for  any  other.  The 
question  virtually  reduces  itself  to  asking  whether  the 
church,  the  ordinances,  public  social  worship,  are  needed 
at  all,  either  for  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  ministry 
or  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  that  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered an  open  question  to  which  the  experience  of  the 
whole  Christian  world,  the  instincts  and  sympathies  of  the 
universal  Christian  heart,  can  make  but  one  answer. 

But  it  is  said,  we  have  our  regular  churches,  as  they 
are  termed  by  way  of  distinction,  where  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  worship ;  let  the  poor  be  gathered  into  them ; 
give  them  not  a  church,  place  them  not  in  a  church  by 
themselves ;  let  them  be  brought  into  our  regular  churches, 
and  let  it  be  the  ultimate  aim  and  result  of  the  ministry  at 
large  to  bring  them  in,  and  make  them  integral  portions 
of  the  great  common  fold  of  Christ,  in  which  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  worship  together.  To  this  I  answer : 
44* 
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First,  the  man  who  gathers  mxiBt,  in  the  first  instance  il 
least,  instruct.  The  shepherd  who  has  searched  out  wi 
found  the  lost  sheep  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  tait 
fiunishing,  must  have  a  fold  of  his  own  hard  bj,  where  ki 
can  place  it  in  safety,  and  nnrture  and  strengthen  it.  I(  « 
finding  it,  he  sends  it  off  straightway,  while  it  is  yet  wok 
and  langubhing,  to  another  shepherd  and  a  distant  M, 
there  will  be  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  sheep  asi 
the  shepherd.  From  inexperience,  want  of  knowledge,  and 
other  causes,  there  may  be  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
new  shepherd.  The  sheep  will  be  ill  at  ease,  unsatisfied, 
unfed,  it  may  be.  Restless  and  unhappy,  it  will  escapi 
again  to  the  wilderness,  andb  e  lost.  The  minister  at  larga 
to  the  poor  must  be  the  shepherd  of  his  sheep ;  he  mart 
have  his  own  fold,  wherein  they  can  be  gathered ;  the  sheep 
must  hear  and  know  his  voice ;  and  be  fed,  for  a  time  ai 
least,  by  the  hand  that  has  gathered  them  in. 

I  answer, .  secondly,  that,  upon  the  very  principle  upon 
which  what  we  call  our  regular  churches  are  constituted  and 
attended,  —  that  of  independent,  voluntary  choice,  —  the 
poor  have  a  right  to  tliis  choice  also,  —  a  claim  to  be  fu^ 
nished  as  with  a  ministry,  so  with  a  church,  in  harmony  with 
their  conditions,  feelings,  wishes,  where  they  can  attend  led 
by  the  same  principle,  accompanied  by  something  of  the 
same  feeling  of  independence  and  a  right  to  be  there^ 
which  gathers  a  congregation  within  our  regular  churches. 
For  this  reason,  there  should  be  chapels  for  their  use  and 
service. 

I  answer,  thirdly,  tliat  we  need  in  our  community  the 
free  church  by  the  side  of  the  free  school.  The  State, 
through  its  constitution  and  laws,  provides  and  supports  the 
one ;  the  churches,  the  various  organized  bodies  of  Christian 
believers,  through  their  voluntary  and  benevolent  contriba- 
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tions,  must  provide  the  other.  Better,  I  had  almost  said,  to 
be  without  the  one,  if  not  provided  with  the  other ;  it  is 
certainly  dangerous  to  have  the  one  and  not  the  other ;  it  is 
dangerous  to  develop  the  intellect  without  cultivating  the 
heart,  to  sharpen  reason  without  implanting  and  invigorat- 
iDg  faith.  Our  free  school^,  our  nohle  system  of  public  in- 
struction, strikes  down  to  the  very  lowest  strata  of  society. 
All  our  poor  are  educated.  There  is  a  marvellous  degree 
of  intellectual  acumen,  the  result  q£  popular  education, 
among  what  wo  call  the  poorer  classes  of  society  among  us. 
There  is  among  these  classes  also  a  marvellous  amount  of 
thinking,  reading,  discussion  upon  the  profoundest  problems 
of  human  thought  connected  with  religion  and  the  moral 
government  of  God.  To  sanctify  this  intellectual  culture,. 
to  guard  against  the  dangers  that  flow  from  it  when  un- 
sanctified,  there  must  be  the  free  church  by  the  side  of  the 
free  school,  near  at  hand,  open  on  Sundays  for  public  social 
worship,  open  on  week-day  evenings,  where,  by  able  expo- 
sitions of  truth,  clear  and  rational  instructions  in  moral  duty, 
and  all  the  influences  that  awaken  the  religious  affections 
and  sympathies,  there  may  be  that  culture  of  the  heart, 
which  is  the  best  guide  and  defence  to  a  cultivated  intellect, 
and  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life. 

And  I  say  lastly,  that  the  ultimate  effect,  the  issue  at  length 
reached,  is  to  bring  these  persons  where  those  who  doubt  about 
the  expediency  or  wisdom  or  usefulness  of  the  chapels  for  the 
ministry  at  large  wish,  namely,  to  bring  them  into  the  reg- 
ular churches ;  not  instantly,  not  immediately,  not  for  some 
years  perhaps,  but,  ultimately,  they  or  their  children  are 
:fimnd  there  in  the  regular  churches,  and  they  never  would 
have  been  found  there  probably  but  for  the  chapels, —  the 
preliminary  educational,  moral,  and  religious  training  and 
influence  of  the  chapels.     It  is  impossible  to  go  into  the 
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minute  details,  the  mnltitade  of  frmilj  or  indiTidiial  1 
lies,  that  prove  this  beyond  all  qaestion.  If  we  ooald  ( 
tarn  inside  out  the  brain,  the  memoiy  of  oor  mi 
large,  and  read  all  that  is  written  there  and  known  i 
of  the  history,  the  career,  the  upward  conrse,  the  pr 
of  many  of  the  multitudes  who  have  come  under  the  id 
encc  of  the  chapcb  and  this  ministry,  the  thing  would  1 
clear  at  once.  But  take  only  the  most  general  sU 
which,  though  not  givpn  as  absolutely  accurate,  arc  sub 
tially  correct.  Since  Pitts  Street  Chapel  was  opened,  i 
have  been  in  all  about  twelve  hundred  families  connedrf^ 
with  it,  worshipping  at  it,  brought  under  the  influences  ofii  j 
ministry.  Since  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley  has  been  minister  \ 
that  cha^iel,  there  have  been  in  all  six  hundred  familiflll 
connected  with  the  chapel.  The  number  connected  with  ill 
at  the  present  moment  is  three  hundred ;  and  of  these  then  j 
are  only  about  forty  families  that  were  part  of  his  original 
charge,  connected  with  the  chapel  when  he  entered  upon  hii ' 
ministry  there.  What  has  become  of  these  twelve  hundred 
families?  they  are  not  all  dead,  broken  up,  destroyed 
'VViiat  has  become  of  these  six  hundred  connected  with  it 
during  the  ten  years  of  Mr.  Winkley's  ministry,  and  of  whom 
only  forty  were  originally  a  portion  of  his  "  charge  "  ?  What 
has  become  of  them  ?  where  are  they  ?  Go  to  New  York, 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, — go  to  the  prairies  rf 
Illinois,  the  farms  of  Iowa,  the  plains  of  Kansas,  —  go  to 
New  Orleans,  Texas,  California,  —  go  even  to  some  of  the 
regular  churches  at  the  southern  and  northern  sections  of 
your  city,  and  you  will  find  your  answer.  In  all  these 
places,  and  scattered  abroad  over  the  city  and  over  the 
land,  anywhere,  you  will  find  innumerable  resi>ectable  indi- 
viduals, prosi>erous,  happy  families,  who  date  the  regenerat- 
ing influences  that  rescued  them  from  a  wrong  career,  or 
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them  siraigth  to  penevon  in  ttafjbt  flney«-*cbito 
I  inflnences  from  the  chapeb  connacted  wHk  the  mimb- 
l»t  large  in  Boston*.  They  are  now  in  the  regular  churches 
ibk  some  instances^'thej  are  the  yerj  piOari  and  orna* 
ite  of  the  regular  chnrchefl-— in  the  viBage^  towns,  oit* 
( of  their  present  residence.  The  oMmate  issue,  then,  is 
i  is  desired, — the  poor,  the  objects  of  the  'ministry  at 
,  are  brought  in  the  most  eflbctoal  wij  into  the  r^ 
r  churches.  The  more  this  matter  k  stndied»  the  more 
lly  will  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  the  duqpels  be 
tted. 
&Bnt  further,  if  we  return  once  more^  Air  aumoment,  to  the 
DTj  of  this  institution,  we  shall  see  that,  whUa  the  Fra- 
aity  has  regarded  the  chapels  as  necessary  and  useful,  it 
kas  never  given  them  an  undue  prominence  and  impor- 
lance,  —  it  has  never  regarded  them  as  its  exclusive  instru- 
mentalities, or  overlooked  the  fact,  that  a  ministry  at  large, 
m  ministry  to  the  poor,  must  rely  more  upon  and  make  more 
nae  of  visiting  and  personal  intercourse  and  influence,  than 
the  ministry  of  one  of  our  regular  or  ordinary  churches.  It 
has  always  had,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  few 
months,  more  ministers  than  chapels,  and  been  constantly 
seeking,  as  it  had  the  means,  to  enlarge  its  usefulness  by 
other  instrumentalities.  When  the  chapels  were  first  estab- 
lished, the  Fraternity  had  three  ministers,  —  Dr.  Tucker- 
man,  Mr.  PI  T.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Sargent.  Dr.  Tuckerman 
was  left  free  for  such  large  action,  intercourse,  and  influence 
OYcr  the  poor  by  visiting,  as  when  he  first  commenced  the 
work.  In  1836  and  1837,  when  the  &ilure  of  Dr.  Tucker- 
nuui's  health  and  strength  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  sus- 
pend his  labors  for  a  season,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol,  then 
recently  from  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  by  the 
invitation  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Fraternity, 
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was  associated  witk  the  Rev,  1 
ta  l>e  promoted  bj  this  ministry 
encQ  to  be  exerted  by  it  outside 
lected,  TUg  recDrds  of  tbe  Fr 
ports  and  other  publications  of  t 
evidencti  alike  of  Mr-  BartoVs  u; 
tlon  of  tbose  intrusted  witb  the  d 
to  modes  of  action  tmd  influence 
ular  chapel  services*  When  Mr 
be  had  ^lled  with  eminent  abO: 
Water^ton,  then  studying  for  t 
was  called  to  succeed  him.  For 
Bton  was  an  associate  and  c^>-wo 
ing  himself  chiefly  to  efforta  ou' 
iudirectlj  connected  with  its  «er 
Mr.  Gray  resigned  the  mini&trj 
of  Biilfincb  Street  Churchj  Mi 
tion  of  the  executive  committee, 
for  a  brief  period  the  Fratemi 
or  ministers  in  its  employ,  Bi 
Sargent^  with  the  two  chapels 
their  labors.  Tbia  periodj  bowi 
said ;  and  it  was  neA'er  overloo 
were  "fields  ripe  for  the  harvea 
other  modes  of  nsefulness  and 
ought  not  to  neglect,  Tlie  Be 
employed  as  an  addiiional  min: 
connection  with  the  chapels :  his 
at  large,  —  a  ministry  from  hot 
streeL  His  iniluence  often  brc 
to  the  chapels  J  as  it  did  to  tbe 
denominations  in  the  city.  Se 
plated  in  Mr.  Burton's  mi^loi 
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IHUi  for  a  season  he  paid  special  attentfami  mui  to  beoome 
nted  with  the  famifies  or  persdos  anung  the  poor,  and 
Dg  those  lifted  somewhat  above  the  oonditioo  thatwonU 
ied  as  that  of  poverty  who  were  not  connected  with 
•  religions  societj,  nor  brought  nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  any 
Ation  of  religion,  learn  to  what  denomination  they 
themselves  as  belonging  bj  an  aetoal  or  inher- 
,  and  make  them  known  to  some  neig^iboiring  paa- 
h^  that  denomination,  or,  if  they  preferred,  making  them 
to  one  of  the  chapel  ministen,  and  bringing  them 
I  of  the  chapel  oongr^;ations. 
3,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  thai  there  was  a  great 
to  be  done  by  the  ministry  at  large  ontnde  of  the 
apels  and  independently  of  them,  that  at  one  time,  shortly 
jrfier  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bigelow  became  minister  of  Pitts  Street 
Chapel,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cruft  sacceeded  Mr.  Sargent  in 
Ibe  charge  of  Suffolk  Street  Chapel,  the  executive  com- 
DAittee  —  Mr.  Burton  being  still  engaged  in  their  service  — 
imployed  the  late  lamented  Rev.  William  Ware ;  and  thus, 
br  two  or  three  years,  had  two  ministers,  men  of  experi- 
ence, wisdom,  and  zeal,  whose  sphere  of  action  and  effort 
iras  altogether  apart  from  the  chapels.  Subsequently,  when 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley  entered  this  ministry,  and  assumed, 
some  ten  years  ago,  the  charge  of  Pitts  Street  Chapel,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bigelow  became  exclusively  and  emphatically  a 
minister  at  large,  and  has  since  that  time  devoted  himself 
with  singular  fidelity  and  usefulness  to  Christian  services 
among  the  poor,  through  modes  of  effort  and  infiuence  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  the  chapels.  At  this  moment  also, 
and  for  some  time  past,  the  Fraternity  has  had  in  its  employ 
a  fourth  minister,  —  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scandlin,  —  who  holds 
Sunday  services  in  a  small  hall  in  Hanover  Street,  but 
whose  chief  work  lies  in  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and 


arnl  clischarLMn;:  in  vimous  Avays  clerifa 
tL-niity  \\:i<  callfd  the  agency  and  inlli 
sex  tu  aid  in  the.  ai'c(»m[)li>limL'nt  ot'  its  J 
objects.  Seven  years  ago,  the  execu 
pointed  Mrs.  Amelia  Bigclow,  wife  of  t 
low,  to  be  a  female  missionary,  leaving  i 
own  wisdom  and  judgment  to  select 
modes  of  action  and  effort.  The  vari 
adopted,  and  is  pursuing,  arc  set  forth 
tion  to  the  executive  committee,  publish 
nual  report.  Let  any  one  read  that  con 
will  find  abundant  evidence  alike  of  the 
dom,  tact,  energy,  and  devotedness  whicl 
brought  to  the  work,  and  of  the  immea 
effecting  in  lier  department  of  this  nobh 
tion  to  ]Mrs.  IJigelow,  the  Fraternity  has 
two  other  female  missionaries,  Mrs.  Bai 
rill,  whose  usefulness  and  efficiency  are 
appreciated  by  those  who  liave  made  the 
with  their  labors. 

I  have  enumenited  succinctly  these  va: 
the  Fraternity,  because  many  persons  sc 
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onducted.  But  the  chapels  are  odIj  a  part — a  very  im- 
lortant,  useful,  and  essential  part,  but  still  only  a  part —  of 
his  ministry.  The,  Fraternity  has  established,  and  it  now 
ipholds  and  supports,  these  chapels,  and  therein  has  acted, 
nd  continues  to  act,  wisely.  To  abandon  them,  to  discon- 
Inue  the  services  connected  with  them  and  the  influences 
\mt  flow  from  them,  would  be  to  strike  off  the  right  arQi  of 
has  ministry,  to  stop  the  flow  of  one  of  its  great  fimntains  of 
0efnlness.  But  the  Fraternity  has  never  neglected,  and 
oes  not  now  neglect,  other  modes  of  action  and  influence. 
t  has  ever  sought,  and  it  still  seeks,  by  various  instrumen- 
ilifcies,  and  in  all  the  ways  that  a  Christian  wisdom  and 
>ve  may  suggest  and  its  means  allow,  to  benefit  and  bless, 

>  instruct,  elevate,  sanctify,  and  save,  for  time  and  for 
temity,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  sinful,  the  otherwise 
€£^ected  and  exposed  portion  of  the  population  of  this 
^wing  city. 

An  outline  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present 
ondition  of  the  Fraternity,  and  of  the  ministry  at  large 
ader  its  charge,  has  now  been  laid  before  you ;  and  in  view 
f  this  history  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  urge  its  claims 

>  your  continued  sympathy  and  support.  Every  reflecting 
erson  must  admit  this  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  Christian 
harities  of  our  city  and  of  our  age.  It  should  hold  a  per- 
lanent  place  in  our  affections  andwympathies,  because  the 
vils  which  it  aims  to  meet  are  to  a  certain  extent  perma- 
ent  in  the  nature  of  man  and  the  constitution  of  human 
Kiety,  while  the  good  it  accomplishes  is  great  beyond  calcu- 
ition,  and  enduring  as  eternity.  '<  The  poor  ye  have  always 
dth  you,"  is  not  simply  the  declaration  of  Christ ;  it  is  the 
saching  of  all  history,  the  testimony  of  all  experience. 
Wherever  man  has  been  or  is  now  found  on  earth,  through 
Q  the  various  degrees  of  culture,  from  the  lowest  form  of 
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GftTage  life  op  to  the  Yu^tkul  peiiA  ft»  lAidi, 

ever  been  carried,  —  under  all  ftoM  of 

eociaJ  orgwdzatioii, — eTeiywkera  ^i^e  Had  the  poot^ 

where  doe^  poveit j  mingle  mora  or  leai 

the  socud  life  of  man. 

Now  the  prevalence  of  siidi  m  muyersal  and 
fret  cannot  be  explained  bj  an  accidental  or  temgoaq 
cause.  Changeftof  conimeroeyfiuhireof  emplojneiiti^kn 
or  customs  affecting  the  relations  of  labor,  wages,  and  Cifi4 
or  regulating  the  tenure  of  propert79  ciTil  inatitotaooi^  Af 
form  or  policy  or  legislation  of  governments^  —  thesei  vkii 
thev  maj  modify,  cannot  originate  this  great  €kL  Tkf 
ma  J  touch  it  slightly  for  good  or  eviL  Thej  maj  do  ioai^ 
thing  to  increase  or  diminish  it  here  and  there,  at  mm 
timc5.  in  :?ome  places,  but  thej  do  not  of  themselves  a^ 
ate  or  |»erpetuate  iL  Thcj  are  not  its  great  underljiig 
causes.  These  causes  are  primarilj  in  the  human  hesit^ 
in  the  weakness  and  infirmity  of  human  nature,  in  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength  and  weakness,  power  and  passioiy 
which  come  to  different  souls.  Ignorance  is  one  great  cause 
of  poverty.  There  arc  multitudes  to  whom  the  smitten  rock 
of  knowledge  has  never  poured  forth  its  treasures.  Tbc^ 
have  never  been  taught  how  to  work,  and  they  have  not 
that  native,  inherent  energy  by  which  they  can  teach  thea- 
selves.  JmUcility  is  pother  prolific  source  of  poverty* 
Some  persons  have  an  instinctive  talent  for  business^  s 
mighty  faculty  of  getting  along  and  getting  ahead  in  the 
world.  Everything  they  touch  prospers,  because  in  awae 
way  they  know  how  to  make  it  prosper.  Others,  and  mu^j 
tiiudes  of  others,  Lave  not  this  faculty.  They  had  good 
early  advantages,  it  may  be,  but  energy,  or  tact,  or  pru- 
dence, or  judgment  was  wanting ;  that  power,  or  combini- 
tion  of  powers,  —  call  it  wliat  you  will,  —  by  which  mea 
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get  along  and  get  ahead  in  the  strife  of  life,  was  not  given 
to  them,  and  therefore  they  fall  behind  in  this  strife,  and  be- 
come more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  strength  and  energy 
of  others.  Iiuloknre^  with  the  improvidence  that  accompa- 
nies indolence,  is  another  cause  of  poverty.  Man  is  made 
up  of  opposing  qualities.  His  nature  is  a  chaos  of  conflict- 
ing emotion.^,  passions,  principles,  which  must  be  disciplined 
into  a  moral  world  of  order,  beauty,  and  fmitfulness.  It  is 
endowed  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  a  love  of  effort ;  but 
opposed  to  this  is  a  love  of  ease  and  indulgence.  The 
higher  principle  ought  to  govern,  and  lead  man  on  through 
action  and  effort  to  a  constantly  improving  condition.  In 
many  this  principle  does  govern,  and  not  only  govern,  but  ty- 
rannize so  that  tliey  wear  out  life  in  earnest,  exciting,  har- 
row in  j^  toil.  But  in  multitudes  the  lower  principle  prevails. 
They  cannot  work,  and  work  hard.  Indolence  l)Ccom<*s  a 
hal/it.  Tlicy  make  loss  and  less  exertion ;  they  become 
more  and  more  improvident,  because  moYe  and  more  indo- 
.  lent.  The  hist  and  lowest  virtue  that  poverty  sometimes 
loaves  in  tlie  soul,  pride,  yields  at  last  to  indolence,  and 
they  had  rather  beg  tlian  work ;  seek  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence from  charity,  rather  than  put  forth  their  energies 
in  resolute,  habitual  activity. 

Then  come  the  baser  passions,  and  the  vices  these  pas- 
sions beget ;  and  prominent  among  them,  as  a  cause  of  pov- 
erty, is  the  great  vice  of  intemperance.  The  extent  to 
%vhieh  intemperance  is  the  proximate  cause  of  poverty,  is 
too  manifest  to  need  to  be  unfolded.  15ut  the  sonn^e  (»('  in- 
temi>erano(%  the  hiding-place  of  this  great  power  of  >iii,  is 
in  the  h<\art,  nol  in  the  outward  occasion  or  oj)p<»rmnity  ; 
and  although  wise  laws,  stringent  pledges,  wholesome  cus- 
toms, may  do  something  to  check  intemperance,  yet  all  <'x- 
perience  proves,  that  unless  you  touch  the  heart,  invigorate 
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Ihe  cotisdenoe,  plant  a  new  power  in  tbe  soal,  m^e  il 
itrong  in  the  Lord  dirough  faithf  all  jour  Imwi  are  lot 
willis  of  towy  all  jour  pleilgca  \mt  a  spider's  web.  **  Oat  of 
tho  beart  arc  tbe  issues  of  Ufei"  and  tbe  issues  of  4es£E 
also.  Tbe  chief  cau&es  of  poverty  and  of  tbe  e^ils  ibai  Ikm 
fix)m  it  are  moral  und  spiritual.  They  are  Ln  the  heart  rf 
man.  Tbe  great  means  of  cheek  and  preTenUoa  aare  nwol 
and  spiritual  also*  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  applicatityo 
to  that  heart  of  the  regenerating  power  of  Christian  tratk* 
The  minigtry  at  large,  the  Fraternity  of  ChurcbeSj  plants  ^ 
self  upon  tlus  great  principle,  and  in  all  the  ways  that  Chtw 
tian  loye  may  suggest  and  Christian  wisdom  approve,  seeks  (o 
bring  the  comforts  and  eonsolationa  of  rtligiooj  the  regenef* 
atingt  quickening  energy  of  tbe  Gospel,  to  the  hearts  and  coo- 
aciences  of  the  poor.  In  no  other  way  can  thej  be  bene- 
fited and  blessed,  made  strong  for  aU  the  dutj  and  trial  of 
earthy  made  meek  for  all  the  gtery  and  happinesa  of  heaven. 
A  charity  so  ngblcf  so  Oiristian  in  its  means  and  aitni, 
ahoutd  never  fail  of  our  hearty  sympatbyj  our  cordial  snj 
unstinted  support. 
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It  is  not  yet  ckarly  understood  — 16  aome  minds  the  a3#€^ 
tion  may  seem  both  startling  and  unt enable  —  tlmt  duistiaa* 
ity  austainfl  the  same  relation  to  infidelity  itaelf ;  tb&i  ii  U 
to  triumph  over  this  its  most  formidable  foCj  Dot  merely  hf 
disproving  its  arguments,  but  also  by  satisfying  the  waota 
which  it  unconsciously  utters,  and  by  realizing  the  id«w 
which  it  is  blindly  groping  to  grasp.  It  15  easy  to  say  that 
infidelity  is  the  result  of  human  depravity.  Bat  if  this  m 
tme,  it  is  a  proposition  loo  general  to  be  of  service  in  our 
endeavors  to  remove  the  eviL  We  must  know  more  «|ie- 
cifieaUy  in  what  principles  of  the  mind,  in  what  lawf  of 
thought  and  feeling,  it  roots  itself  in  the  soul,  and  from  whji 
it  draws  the  nutrimeot  of  its  rigorous  growth.  In  itself,  it  if 
a  mere  negation.  As  such,  it  can  have  power  only  as  ii 
allies  itself  with  the  devilish  in  man  to  deoy  and  resist 
Christianity  because  it  is  divine.  But  this  negnlive  char- 
acter, even  when  energized  by  its  alliance  with  depravity,  U 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  prevalence  and  power  of  infi- 
delity both  in  tbe  schools  and  the  shops-  There  are  r»l 
and  universal  wonts  of  the  soul  which  ii  aims  to  meet,  aiid 
true  ideas  which  it  aims  to  express.  By  pre^mg  into  iU 
service  these  real  wants  and  true  ideas,  it  acquires  a  positive 
character  not  intrinsically  ita  own.  It  rejecta  Chris tmnityf 
on  the  supposition  that  it  is  inadequate  to  meet  these  wsmy 
and  to  realize  these  ideas. 

But  whatever  strength  infidelity  gains  in  this  way,  it 
draws  from  misapprehension  of  the  actual  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  Christian  system ;  misapprehensions  iegitimjitfr- 
1y  arising,  it  may  be,  from  an  inadequate  appreciation  t^ 
presentation  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  its  befievcrs*  The 
religion  of  Christ  comprehends  the  true  satisfaction  of  efeiy 
legitimate  want  of  the  human  souL  It  is  capable  of  sati^* 
ing  the  one  great  clajas  of  minds,  which,  speculative,  like  tZie 
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Greek,  seek  in  Christianitj  wisdom ;  it  is  equallj  capable  of 
satisfying  the  other  great  class  of  minds,  which,  practical, 
like  the  Jew,  seek  in  Christianity  signs.  To  the  former,  it 
presents  the  true  rationalisin,it  solves  their  profoundest  prob- ' 
lems,  harmonizes  their  chaotic  systems,  and  carries  reason 
into  fields  of  thought  Taster  than  reason  ever  discovered. 
To  the  latter,  it  presents  itself  the  true  wonder-worker, 
proving  its  divine  power  by  perpetually  performing  divine 
works. 

We  can  cope  with  infidelity  successfully  only  as  we  can 
reveal  Christianity  in  its  true  comprehensiveness,  both  as  a 
system  of  truth  and  a  power  of  life ;  only  as  we  can  make 
the  thinker  see  that  it  meets  all  the  legitimate  demands  of 
his  reason;  only  as  we  can  make  the  worker  see  that  it 
furnishes  both  the  light  and  the  power  to  realize  all  that  he 
legitimately  demands  for  his  work.  So  only  can  we  silence 
the  pretensions  of  infidelity  to  possess  a  positive  character  of 
its  own,  prove  that  it  has  no  right  to  exist,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  filling  up  what  is  lacking  in  Christianity,  and  drive 
it  back,  as  a  bare  negation,  to  depravity  and  Satan  as  its 
only  allies. 

This  is  the  subject  which  I  have  chosen :  Tlie  capacity 
of  Christianity  to  saiisfy  all  the  legitimate  wants,  and  to 
realize  all  the  true  ideas  of  the  human  mind,  of  which  mod- 
ern infdelity  is  more  or  less  consciously  the  exponent, 

I.  The  first  source  of  modem  infidelity  is  the  demand 
of  the  human  mind  for  an  established  law,  order,  or  course 
of  nature  in  all  things.  It  is  the  demand  that  whatever 
claims  to  be  religion  be  a  development  and  not  an  inter- 
ruption of  this  order  or  course  of  things ;  not  above  it,  nor 
parallel  to  it,  but  a  part  of  it,  evolved  out  of  it,  one  with  it, 
subject  to  its  law  and  expressing  its  unity. 

This  is  the  source  of  the  infidelity  of  modern  science. 
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Christianity  is  rejected,  because  it  is  falsely  sapposed  to  be 
incapable  of  satisfying  this  demand;  because  its  miradei 
are  regarded  as  merely  supematutal,  its  law  merely  a  posi- 
tive and  arbitrary  enactment,  its  redemption  a  forcible  inte^ 
yention  of  a  Deus  e  machina,  and  its  final  consummation  the 
destruction,  and  not  a  new  development,  of  the  univerEiI 
order  of  things. 

This  demand  is  legitimate.  However  browbeaten  as  the 
pride  of  intellect,  it  can  be  silenced  only  by  being  satisfied 
The  capability  of  Christianity  to  satisfy  this  demand  I  am 
now  to  show. 

The  error  of  Naturalism  lies  in  taking  the  course  of  xa- 
tnre  as  the  only  course  or  order  of  events  in  the  devekp 
ment  of  universal  being,  and  the  law  of  nature  as  the  one 
all-comprehending  law.  Therefore  it  strives  to  find  a  place 
for  Christianity  in  the  course  and  law  of  nature ;  and  failing, 
rejects  it  as  having  no  right  to  be.  But  this  is  an  attempt 
to  incorporate  the  whole  into  one  of  its  own  parts.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  course  of  nature  is  but  one  course  or  order 
of  the  Divipe  manifestation ;  the  natural  is  but  one  part  of 
that  universal  Divine  action  which,  when  exerted  beyond 
the  course  of  nature,  we  call  supernatural,  and  which  at 
once  encompasses  and  permeates  the  natural,  as  the  ocean 
encompasses  and  permeates  its  own  currents.  Thus  Chris- 
tianity is  not  to  be  taken  up  into  the  course  of  nature,  bat 
the  course  of  nature  itself  is  to  be  taken  up  into  that  um- 
versal  course  of  the  Divine^  procedure  which  Christianity 
reveals.  Miracles  and  direct  interpositions  of  God's  Spirit, 
though  they  transcend  the  course  of  nature,  are  only  the 
penetration  of  it  by  a  broader  law,  in  which  itself  is  compre- 
hended. The  course  of  nature  is,  as  I  just  now  intimated, 
like  a  current  in  the  ocean.     It  has  its  own  limits,  course, 
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and  law ;  but  is  also  subject  to  the  law  of  the  ocean  in  which 
it  moves,  and  a  part  of  which  it  is ;  it  heaves  with  the 
ocean's  billows ;  the  swell  of  distant  storms,  unseen  in  all 
the  course  of  the  current,  sweeps  across  it,  and  the  ocean- 
tides,  raised  bj  heavenly  attraction,  exhibit  its  phenomena, 
inexplicable  to  one  who  knows  only  the  course  of  the  cur- 
rent, but  themselves  the  natural  course  of  the  ocean  in 
which  it  moves.  So  the  course  of  nature,  which  science 
reveals,  is  but  a  curretit  in  the  ocean  of  God's  universal 
action ;  if  miracles  sweep  across  it,  and  tides  of  heavenly 
influence  swell  within  it,  though  transcending  its  law  and 
unaccountable  to  one  who  looks  only  at  its  course,  yet  are 
they  but  the  result  of  a  broader  law  and  the  course  of  an 
all-oomprehending  action,  sweeping  across  the  stream  of 
time,  and  to  higher  intelligences  manifesting,  and  not  inter- 
rupting, the  law  which  is  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

Therefore,  while  science  reveals  the  course  of  nature, 
Qiristianity  reveals  the  acts  of  God  and  the  law  of  his 
action  in  that  unseen  infinitude  in  which,  as  in  an  ocean, 
the  course  of  nature  winds  its  way;  it  shows  how  these 
divine  acts  from  the  Unseen  sweep  through  the  course  of 
nature,  and  reveals  what  are  its  position  in,  and  its  relations 
to,  God's  universal  manifestation  of  himself  in  action.* 

*  It  is  remarkable  that,  however  incredible  the  Scriptnral  miradet 
wonld  seem  in  any  other  book,  we  are  never  conscious  of  surprise, 
never  regard  them  as  incredible,  incongmons,  or  unexpected,  when  we 
nad  of  them  in  the  Bible.  The  central  thought  that  this  is  the  record 
.  of  God's  feelings  and  acts  in  saving  n0n  is  so  vast,  the  tmths  opened  to 
us  are  so  stapendons,  the  scenes  disclosed  so  snblime,  every  step  in  the 
progressing  story  is  so  manifestly  the  step  of  the  Almighty,  that  these 
great  miracles  harmonize  with  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  reyelation ; 
they  seem  to  us  no  more  surprising  or  incredible  than  the  rainbow 
with  which  God  adorns  the  retiring  storm,  or  the  stars  with  which  he 
n%;htly  gems  the  sky. 
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As  Christianity  reveals  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  law 
or  course  of  things,  so  also  it  recognizes  those  elements  es- 
sential to  the  verj  idea  of  a  plan,  efficient  and  final  caases. 
Physical  science,  discarding  these,  is  incapable  of  grasping 
the  idea  of  a  universal  plan.  It  discloses  only  a  causeless 
and  aimless  succession  of  phenomena,  connected  only  by 
juxtaposition  and  uniformity  of  sequence.  So  far  as  it 
teaches  us,  the  earth,  rolled  aimless  and  unguided  through 
space,  is  but  as  a  wreck,  helpless  on  the  heaving  ocean,  to 
whose  sides  its  wretched  inhabitants  cling  for  a  season  la 
dismal  expectation,  and  over  which  the  surging  days  break 
unceasing,  like  blind  billows,  each  sweeping  off  its  thousand^ 
to  sink  for  ever  in  the  fathomless  abyss.  Philosophy,  sedc- 
ing  the  cause  and  purpose  of  things,  grasps  the  idea  of  a 
plan,  but  is  incapable  of  disclosing  what  the  plan  is.  Chris- 
tianity recognizes  all  the  elements  of  a  universal  system ;  it 
reveals  its  source  in  the  personal  God,  the  deepest  law  of 
its  administration  or  evolution  in  the  divine  love,  and  its 
final  purpose  in  God's  glory,  or  the  ever-developing  expres- 
sion of  what  God  is. 

Infidelity  objects  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  what  science 
teaches  of  the  vastness  of  the  universe,  and  the  fixedness  of 
its  laws,  that  a  single  individual,  so  insignificant  as  a  man, 
should  be  so  prominent  in  the  thoughts  and  action  of  God 
as  Christianity  represents ;  or  even  that  the  earth  itself 
should  have  been  the  theatre  of  transactions  so  stupendous. 
But  since  the  energies  of  the  Godhead  move  him  to  express 
himself  in  action,  every  act,  however  minute,  can  be  nothing 
less  than  an  expression  of  God,  and  must  therefore  bear  the 
impress  of  his  infinitude.  When  God  acts,  he  must  act  as 
God ;  and  therefore  the  action  must  reveal*e  grandeur  of 
God.    The  mystery  encompassing  even  a  Made  of  grassy  or 
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a  grain  of  sand,  is  the  finger-print  lefl  on  it  bj  the  infinite 
band  that  made  it.  To  ripen  a  grain  of  wheat,  he  employs 
the  grandest  agencies  of  omnipotence ;  the  sun  is  laid  under 
contribution  for  light,  the  ocean  for  moisture,  the  earth  and 
the  air  for  food ;  electricity  is  compelled  to  lay  aside  its 
thunders,  and  minister  to  its  growth  ;  the  power  of  attraction 
which  binds  the  universe  together,  must  toil  in  its  little  ves- 
sels to  draw  up  its  juices ;  chemical  affinities  elaborate  its 
nutriment ;  the  mysterious  principle  of  life  presides  within 
the  stalk,  over  the  toil  of  these  tremendous  agencies ;  and 
thus  concentring  the  powers  of  the  universe  in  its  service, 
Grod  perfects  the  grain  of  wheat,  and  yet,  in  all  this  vast 
preparation  and  agency  to  effect  a  special  and  minute  result^ 
he  inteiTupts  no  law  of  nature,  turns  aside  no  universal 
power  from  fulfilling  its  constant  and  universal  ends,  but 
only  carries  out  in  the  special  work  the  universal  law. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  still  wider  are  the  range 
and  grander  the  power  of  those  divine  energies,  which  bring 
into  beinjjr,  and  advance  to  maturity,  the  mustard-seed  of 
grace  within  the  soul.  God's  eternal, love  is  concerned  with 
that  soul's  regeneration  ;  the  Son  of  God  became  man,  and 
died  for  it",  the  divine  Spirit  has  changed  it,  and  dwells  in 
it ;  divine  revelation  guides  it ;  eternity  furnishes  it  motives  ; 
the  ministry  of  angels  is  given  it;  the  action  and  attributes 
of  God  centre  on  it,  as  if  its  salvation  were  the  one  work  of 
God's  omnipotence,  and  the  one  end  of  his  counsels  ;  and 
yet  it  all  is  no  interruption  of  the  great  plan  which  embraces 
all  worlds  and  their  destiny,  and  evolves  itself  evermore  in 
the  steady  course  of  nature  and  the  equally  uniform  and 
more  comprehensive  course  of  grace. 

It  is  not  only  in  storms  that  the  ocean  reveals  its  streni^^h  ; 
but  in  the  calmest  day  its  gentlest  swell  moves  in  upon  the 
beach  with  a  majesty  which  could  only  have  been  acquired  by 
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traversing  the  ocean's  breadth,  and  concentrating  in  itadf 
the  ocean's  power.  So  every  act  of  God  is  mi^estic  widi 
the  love  and  power  of  the  Godhead ;  whether  creating  a 
world  or  redeeming  it,  raising  or  prostrating  kingdoms,  or 
bringing  in  mighty  reformations,  or  giviqg  gracious  ooosob- 
tion  to  the  afflicted,  or  drawing  a  child  to  himself,  or  listen- 
ing to  the  sighs  of  the  penitent,  it  is  all  the  acting  of  godlike 
majesty  and  love,  which  has  swept  across  the  ocean  of  God^ 
eternal  counsel,  and  gathered  into  its  gentlest  movement 
the  eternal  power  and  love  of  Gk>d.  And  thus  each  individ- 
ual act,  like  the  universal  plan  in  its  wholeness,  expresBes 
the  power  which  is  the  eternal  source  of  all,  and  the  love 
which  is  the  eternal  and  constantly  evolving  law  of  all,  and 
looks  forward  to,  and  advances,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  com- 
plete and  eternal  expression  of  himself,  which  is  the  gretl 
end  of  alL  The  greatness  of  God's  works  on  this  earth,  and 
in  individuals,  is  therefore  no  argument  against  Christianity, 
but  an  argument  for  it.  It  shows  the  absolute  unity  and 
completeness  of  this  plan,  that,  while  God  cannot  expresi 
himself  fully  short  of  eternity,  yet  every  act  of  God  is  an 
expression  of  God ;  that  there  shines  m  it  the  fulness  of 
the  divine ;  and  each  divine  act  in  the  advancement  of  his 
plan  is  itself  a  germ  of  the  whole  plan,  and  reveab  micro- 
scopically the  divine  source,  the  divine  law,  and  the  divine 
end  of  the  whole  plan. 

Thus  Christianity  satisfies  every  demand  of  the  mind  kit 
system  and  unity.  To  do  this  is  the  boast  of  science  ;  hot 
in  contrast  with  Christianity,  science  is,  on  this  very  point, 
feeble  and  impoverished ;  incapable  of  presenting  the  ele- 
ments of  a  real  plan,  and  bewildering  its  votaries  in  the  in- 
numerable details  which  acquire  importance  only  as  they  are 
associated  with  the  uses  of  man,  and  illustrate  the  plans  of 
God. 
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■  n.  InMelity  bases  itself  on  the  want  of  a  rdigion  for  mail, 
fitting  him  for  this  life  and  this  world.  It  demands  a  religion 
adapted  to  develop  ereiy  human  capacity  and  susceptibility, 
and  to  fit  its  subject,  not  to  be  winged,  and  crowued,  and 
cfethed  in  white,  and  to  shine  and  sing  for  erer,  in  a  sphere 
cntirelj  future  and  unseen,  but  to1)e  a  man,  presenting,  m 
the  veritable  duties  and  toils  of  actual  lUfe,  all  that  is  genial, 
beautiful,  and  strong,  in  human  nature.  Sajs  a  German  in- 
fidel :  ^  The  soul's  immortality  can  have  no  object  in  man, 
nor  in  his  life.  It  merely  holds  up  the  church  and  reHgion ; 
and  as  an  honest  investigation  of  nature  brings  out  its  un- 
tenableness,  we  may  hope  soon  to  see  the  fidl  of  the  whole 
Btructure  which  has  been  reared  on  this  hollow  foundation.'* 
So  infidelity  tests  every  doctrine  by  its  fitness  to  man  and 
to  his  life.  Hence  it  claims  to  be  the  special  champion  of  hu- 
man nature  and  human  development ;  it  has  much  to  say  of 
hero-worship  ;  it  arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of  '^  the  religion 
of  humanity."  It  rejects  Christianity  on  the  misrepresenta- 
tion, that  it  substitutes  faith  for  virfue,  that  it  proposes  as 
its  end,  not  human  perfection,  but  deliverance  from  misery ; 
that  it  is  ghostly,  and  not  human  ;  that,  in  zeal  to  fit  men  for 
death  and  eternity,  it  forgets  to  fit  them  for  life  and  time ;  in  its 
seal  to  make  men  divine,  it  forgets  to  make  them  human ;  and 
in  striving  to  make  them  angels,  fails  to  make  them  men. 

These  are  legitimate  demands,  which  Christianity  must 
eatisfy ;  but  they  must  be  satisfied  on  the  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  on  the  principle  of  infidelity. 

Christianity  is  a  system  of  redemption  and  faith ;  infidelity 
is  aaaystem  of  human  sufficiency  and  virtue.  Christianity 
meets  man  as  a  sinner  ruined ;  it  presents  to  him  God  the 
Redeemer  of  sinners,  made  known  as  such  in  all  the  acts  of 
redemption,  in  which  God  has  expressed  his  own  disposition 
towards  sinners,  and  the  inmost  law  of  his  Godhead  rcspect- 
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mg  them ;  and  it  demands  falt^  In  Ood  ihe  Bedeemcr  m 
tht  foundation  of  nil  human  Tirtiie^  dc^velopment,  aiad  talvt^ 
tioHp  lufidelUy  meetd  man  ai  itnpertecit  bul  Buificient  t;^ 
himself,  to  his  own  complete  developmeuU  Chrinianiij 
must  maintain  its  poaicion  m  a  ^yatem  of  iiedeinptinti  xi 
f&ith,  or  it  ceases  to  be  essentially  distinguished  from  iaS* 
delitj  itself.  On  thia  position  it  is  guOicieiit,  snd  it  akna  k 
suilicieEit,  to  a  perfect  human  development- 

*  •  *  *  * 

Thia  is  precisely  the  point  on  which  the  conflict  Basket 
Christianity  centres.  No  religions  or  moral  eystem  cfff 
lost  favor  with  men  on  account  of  the  strictness  of  its  mati 
requirementa.  Stoicism  found  favor,  with  its  lofty  demaodsi 
Pharbaismi  with  its  wearisome  minutiaj  of  service ;  Asoei* 
icism,  with  its  severity  of  self^morlification.  Christianity  a 
not  prejudiced  hy  its  severe  requirements  of  virtue  fP^ 
self^deniaL  Intidelitj,  while  rejecting  the  essenoe  of  tk 
Christian  system,  extols  it  as  the  purest  and  most  atlvaaeed 
yet  realized  in  the  progress  of  man.  Any  system,  howetif 
severe,  finds  favor  so  long  as  it  is  a  system  of  self-sufficien^i 
and  permits  man  to  regard  himself  as  the  source,  the  lt.% 
and  the  end  of  bis  own  endeavors.  Chriitianity  is  opposed 
because  it  is  a  system  of  redemptioti  and  of  faith ;  becaa^e 
it  casts  men  upon  God,  demands  that  they  look  to  him  as 
the  source,  the  law,  and  the  end  of  all  their  endeavore,  afi^ 
requires  that  as  men,  and  much  more  as  sianerSy  they  trtflt 
him  as  the  first  condition  of  all  development. 

And  precisely  this  is  the  distinguishing  characteristie  rf  ^ 
infidelity.  It  is  the  gospel  of  human  sufficiency  and  tirtae. 
Every  system,  even  if  it  calls  itself  Christian,  and  proposes 
to  receive  the  Bible  as  in  some  sense  God's  word,  —  every 
system  is  essentially  infidel  which  founds  itself  on  man's  suf- 
ficiency for  himself,  unfolds  itself  only  as  a  system  of  monJ- 
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Ity,  and  repudiates  the  redemplion,  which  man  needs  aa  a 
sinner,  tlic  faith  which  Is  the  recogniLioti  of  hb  depeudencii 
&B  a  crenture,  and  the  personal  f€LlQW$hip  with  God  which 
tbese  doctrines  imply.  Every  such  system  It^gitimately 
tends  to  the  rejection  of  fi  supernatural  revelation,  for  which 
it  recognizes  no  necessity,  and  uhimately  lo  Atheism,  the 
final  development  of  the  aelf-sufiiciency  of  man.  There  ar© 
but  two  £iy stems  on  this  pointy  the  Christian  eystem  of  re^ 
demption  and  faith,  and  the  inddel  system  of  bamau  sulE- 
ciency  and  mor^ty.  WhocTer,  for  the  sake  of  a  religion 
more  perfectly  human,  abandona  faith  in  tJie  Kedeemer,  as 
the  first  element  of  development,  abandons  Cbristiaoity  it* 
fielf,  and  seeks  a  development  of  man  abnormal,  and  there- 
fore fatal.  Every  such  system  necessarily  gravitates  to- 
wards naturaUsm. 

Cfiriatianity,  therefore^  is  adequate  to  be  the  religion  of 
humanity,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  recognition,  botli  of 
man  8  actual  state  as  a  sinner,  and  his  nonnal  state  as  a 
creat-ure ;  because  it  bases  bis  develop meni  on  that  trust  in 
God,  and  communion  with  him,  in  which  is  found,  even  m 
hiA  normal  state,  the  primaf  element  and  germ  of  all  spiritual 
life  and  growth,  and  of  all  human  excellence.  Thus  it  opens 
Mb  soul  to  the  quickening  of  a  divine  power,  invigorates  liig 
Tirtue  by  the  loftievst  motives,  and  ennobles  the  pettiest  acts 
of  life  by  the  cooscionsness  of  oommonion  with  Grod,  and  of 
seryice  rendered  to  him. 

It  may  be,  that  the  human  side  of  Christianity  has  not 
been  appreciated.  Coming  to  a  world  absorbed  in  its  world- 
liness,  and  more  insensible  to  God  than  the  ox  and  the  ass 
are  to  their  owners,  the  endeavor  of  Christians  has  been  to 
awaken  men  to  think  of  God,  and  to  feel  theu:  spiritual  ne- 
cessities; to  this  end,  it  has  poured  on  the  human  mind  all 
the  most  exciting  motLves  that  etemitj  affords.    In  its 
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struggle,  too  often  ineffectnal,  to  awaken  the  spiritiial  i 
bility,  it  may  too  little  have  urged  on  Ha  own  disciplefl  the 
beauty  of  a  complete  human  perfection.  But  this  perfection 
it  proposes  as  its  end,  and  is  adequate  to  Becore.  This  it 
must  do  in  vindication  of  itsel£  It  must  consecrate  the 
shop,  not  less  than  the  church ;  the  parlor  and  kitchoi,  not 
less  than  the  closet  It  must  teach  men  to  recognize  God's 
presence,  to  feel  the  restraining  of  his  authority,  and  the 
cheering  of  his  love  in  all  human  afBurs.  It  must  ennoble 
every  act  by  consecrating  it  to  God.  It  must  unfold  mag- 
nanimity, generosity,  gentleness,  courage,  integrity,  hon- 
or, and  all  the  beauty  of  Christian  charity.  As  the  sun's 
power  is  not  demonstrated  far  from  the  earth  in  the  cold  of 
the  upper  air,  but  by  its  reflection  from  the  earth  and  the 
objects  that  diversify  its  surface ;  just  so  Christianity  is  chill 
and  dark  when  separated  from  the  practical  concerns  of  ha- 
manity,  and  proves  its  power  to  warm  and  vivify  all,  only  as 
its  light  and  warmth  are  reflected  from  the  aflairs  of  daily  life. 
And  because  Christianity  secures  the  vital  germ  of  all 
human  growth,  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  however  imperfect 
its  presentation  has  been,  it  has  realized  the  nearest  approach 
to  human  perfection.  While  in  secular  history,  heroes  who 
have  sacrificed  fortune  and  life  for  principle,  or  for  the  good 
of  others,  are  few ;  such  heroism  fills  whole  ages  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  and  its  heroes,  both  men,  women,  and 
children,  are  numerous,  and  bright  as  the  stars  of  evening. 
And  unnoticed,  in  every  Christian  hamlet  may  be  found  ex- 
emplars of  Christian  virtue,  whose  beauty  makes  them  the 
ornaments  of  their  humble  sphere  in  this  life,  as  it  will  fit 
them  to  be  among  the  Lord's  jewels  in  the  life  that  is  to 
come.* 

♦  No  ChriBtian  people  have  been  reproached  with  failing  to  exhibit 
the  human  side  of  religion  more  than  the  'Poritans  of  New  En^and. 
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III,  Aa  Chrifltianity  must  proTe  itself  adequate  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  man,  mi  it  b  rightfulij  demanded 
that  It  prove  itself  adequate  to  secure  the  true  progress  and 
healthy  development  of  fiociety*  Modem  infidelltj  largely 
arises  from  the  mt stake  that  Christianity  is  jq adequate,  and 
CTen  hostile,  to  this*  Of  popular  infidelity,  of  intidclity  out 
cfthG  schools,  this  is  probablj}  at  the  present  moment,  the 
most  proline  source. 

The  homelj  lines  addres^sed  from  prison  to  his  ctiitdreti  bj  Jolin  Hog- 
cni,  just  before  his  miinyrdota,  ought  to  refute  thta:  — 

''Give  honor  to  roar  mother  dear; 
He  member  well  her  paio ; 
And  recompense  her  in  her  age 
With  the  like  love  a  gain » 

"  Be  always  ready  fbr  her  help, 
And  let  her  not  decay , 
Bemember  well  your  ikther  all, 
Who  would  have  been  year  stay. 

*'  Impart  your  portion  to  the  poor 
In  money  and  in  meat ; 
And  send  the  feeble,  fainting  soul 
Of  that  which  you  do  eat. 

"Defraud  not  him  that  hired  is 
Tour  labor  to  sustain, 
But  pay  him  still  without  delay 
His  wages  for  his  pains. 
*<  And  as  ye  would  that  other  men 
Towards  yon  should  proceed, 
Do  you  the  same  to  them  again, 
When  they  do  stand  in  need.'* 

The  religion  which  led  its  martyrs  to  occupy  their  last  hours  in  re- 
cording their  dying  advice  in  these  and  similar  lines,  and  w  hich  led  to 
their  insertion  in  the  New  England  Primer  for  the  instruction  of  child- 
hood, could  not  have  been  essentially  defective  either  in  its  estimate  or 
its  requirement  of  virtue  in  hnnum  relationf . 
46* 
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But  Christianity  \a  liie  rellgi<kti  of  human  progress  \  n^ 
ly  underMoodf  ii  It^avcs  no  pretcJU  oa  this  ground  £br  iJbc 

existence  of  unbelief* 

Han  may  be  considered  either  v  im  individual,  Gtut 
part  of  an  orgaDtzatton*  The^e  two  poles  bave  determinid 
tlte  two  great  currents  of  human  thoughts  Botli  views  in 
right ;  but  held  each  exclusive  of  the  otiier,  or  willi  tbeir 
mutual  relation  inverted,  lUey  have  been  the  source  of  pe^ 
petual  error.  The  one,  merging  the  individual  in  the  race^ 
has  produeed  a  theology  deiiruetive  of  human  skC4^Qti\^ 
bility  and  freedom,  and  even  of  pcrtsORality  ;  it  has  opened 
the  way  for  reducing  all  the  history  of  luao  and  of  th« 
natural  creation  to  a  blind  development  bj  lavr  ;  it  h^ 
given  U3  a  church,  through  which  all  hle^in^  descend  from 
God  by  virtue  of  it^s  organization  j  through  which  rules  one 
aU-pcrvadiug  tip]  ritual  deapotiflra,  and  hy  which,  and  far 
which,  every  member,  like  the  limb  of  a  body,  exists  It 
gives  dcf^potism  in  tlie  state,  and  a  social  condition  sts^ 
nant  and  corrupting*  The  other,  carried  out  with  equal  ex- 
clusiveness,  gives  us  a  theology  in  which  dependence  on 
God  is  depreciated,  and  not  only  the  personality  and  indi- 
viduality, but  the  sufficiency  of  man  is  taught ;  in  which 
morality  is  substituted  for  piety,  ethics  for  theology,  and  abili- 
ty for  redemption  ;  and  which,  through  its  exaggeration  of 
individual  personality  and  sufficiency,  prepares  the  way  for 
the  rejection  of  revelation  as  needless  to  the  all-competency 
of  man,  and  in  a  cold  rationalism,  having  completed  the  cir- 
cuit, meets  and  coincides  with  scepticism  which  had  come 
round  to  the  same  extreme  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  gives 
us  Munzcrism  in  the  church,  or  at  best,  a  church  not  distin- 
guished from  a  school  or  a  voluntary  association ;  it  gives 
us  Jacobinism  in  the  state ;  and  in  society  violent  convul- 
sions and  revolutions,  instead  of  a  healthy  progress. 
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But  both  views  must  be  accepted,  if  we  are  to  escape  error, 
The  one,  wliicb  recognizes  the  individuality  of  inanj  ia  the 
principle  of  reform ;  the  other,  which  recognizes  bim  as  part 
cf  an  organization.  Id  the  principle  of  conserTatism }  the  one 
is  the  element  of  progress,  the  other  of  stability ;  the  one 
carries  society  forward  and  develops  its  resources,  the  other 
binds  it,  through  all  its  agitations,  in  unity,  order,  and  law- 
Witbout  the  fortner,  progress  is  impossible,  and  society  stands^ 
l^e  ^Niohe,  desolate  in  stony  immobility  ^  without  the  IoUoti. 
reform  is  destructive,  like  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  easily  tear- 
ing society  in  pieces,  but  incapable  of  restoring  it  to  the 
unity  of  an  organic  life- 

Bixt  as,  in  the  order  of  nature,  man  is  an  individual  before 
he  is  a  species,  the  recognition  of  man's  individuality  takes 
precedence  of  the  recognition  of  his  organic  relations.  The 
former  is  primary  in  its  influence,  the  latter  secondary ;  the 
former  must  create  before  the  latter  can  organize.  This  or- 
der must  be  recognized,  alike  in  every  practical  efifort  and 
every  speculative  theory  pertaining  to  human  advancement. 
It  is  not  the  life  of  the  organization  that  determines  the  life 
of  the  individual ;  but  it  is  the  life  of  individuals  which  flows 
into,  determines,  and  in  fact  constitutes,  the  life  of  the 
organization. 

•  •  •  a  • 

These  doctrines,  applied  to  the  various  necessities  of  hu- 
man life,  are  the  elements  of  liberty  and  human  progress. 
They  give  us,  in  the  sphere  of  intellect,  free  inquiry  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  read 
God's  word ;  in  morals,  the  supremacy  of  conscience ;  in  so- 
ciety, the  obligation  to  universal  philanthropy  and  the  duty 
of  striving  to  elevate  the  most  degraded ;  and  in  politics,  the 
equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  man.  They  strike  at  the  root 
of  all  oppression,  and  necessitate  the  inspired  command, 
"  Honor  all  men." 
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AccordtDglj,  a  year  af^er  the  cnici£xjoxt  had  not  ex:piii4 
before  rulers  were  amazed  by  heading,  trom  pmooeis  «^ 
raigoed  before  their  most  august  courts  ihe  annouac^iieiil 
of  that  fundamental  doclrme  of  aU  liberty  and  Chris Uaa  boik  _ 
Uoesg,  that  aUegiance  to  God  takes  precedeooe  af  ailegiiittl  * 
to  caiin ;  that  the  individual  ha^  a  right  of  apj>eal  to  G«t 
vbieb  no  govern  oi  en  t  can  eupereedc ;  and  m\  ohlig^tim  to 
obey  God,  wbieb  no  humaa  kiw  can  annihilate*     And  it  is 
an  interesting  fact,  that  an  argument  much  urged  in  the  early 
ages,  by  heathen  write ra  against  Chrbtiaiiity,  was,  that  ha 
principles  annihilated  the  priyiiegea  of  kings  and  iioble%aiid 
gave  to  the  ignoble  and  serrile  daises  equal  eonsidera^ 
with  the  greaL    And  «o  vital  is  this  sentiment  in  the  Om^ 
tian  doctrine  and  life^  that  even  the  corruptions  of  Christiaih 
ity  could  scarcely  eradicate  it.     If  the  priesthood  became  a 
hierarchy »  yet,  for  centuries,  access  to  that  powerful  ornkr 
was  open  to  all  classes,  not  excepting  slave*.     If  kings  omd 
nobles  superstitiously  made  pilgrimages  to  kiss  the  moulij 
bones  of  saints,  they  kissed^  it  miiy  bCj  the  bones  of  &  laboKJ 
or  a  servant* 

But,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  Komiah  Church  was  fuJlj 
developed.  Its  geniufi,  like  that  of  the  old  lioman  Kmpira, 
which  it  sticceedCHl,  wiis  the  genius  of  organization ;  its  whole 
development  wiis  a  steady  process  of  sinking  the  individual 
in  the  organization ;  and  when  it  stood  forth,  in  its  fuU-grown 
monstrosity,  it  was  only  the  full  embodiment  of  the  error, 
that  the  life  of  the  individual  flows  from  and  is  determined 
by  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part ;  that  organic  infla- 
enees  control  and  absorb  individual  agency.  Hence  the  ac- 
tion of  the  individual  was  superseded  by  the  action  of  tb» 
Church.  He  was  made  a  Christian  by  her  gift  of  baptism 
and  the  eucharist ;  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  that  he  needed 
were  offered,  in  his  behalf,  by  her ;  he  was  admitted  to  no 
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commnnioTL  with  God,  e:xcept  through  her  intei'cassloii ;  Ida 
will,  his  conscience,  his  opinions,  were  m  her  keei>ing ;  hb 
whole  lif€  came  to  him  out  of  the  Church ;  and  thus  through 
mXi  Christendom,  at  last^  was  heard  naught  but  the  dismal 
roll  of  a  spiritual  tnnchinery  grinding,  evermore,  all  in  divide 
Hill  life  into  one  homogeneous  pulp* 

Protestantism  was  the  reassert  ion  of  the  old  Christian  doe* 
trine  of  the  personality,  the  worth,  the  responsibilitjj  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  It  was  the  reaasertioii  of  the  prin-* 
eiple  that  the  true  method  of  speculative  theologizing  and  of 
practical  endeavor  begins  with  tlie  recognition  of  inaa'a  indi* 
Tidaalitjt  and  assigns  a  second aiy,  though  not  unimportant^ 
position  to  his  organic  relations^  Thi^  is  the  fuadamental 
idea  of  Protestantism,  which,  however  it  may  have  failed  of 
distinct  enunciation,  gives  unitj  to  the  diversified  manifesta- 
tions of  Protestantism,  and  makes  it,  wherever  it  appears, 
the  religion  of  human  progress.  The  very  act  of  breaking 
away  from  the  antient  Church  was  an  assertion  of  this  prin- 
ciple. The  very  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  instinct 
with  it.  Luther  asserted  it  in  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  annihilating  the  very  idea  of  salvation  through  the 
Church,  and  bringing  every  man  face  to  fitee  with  Gk>d,  to 
be  saved  by  his  own  personal  faith,  through  his  own  per- 
sonal regeneration  \>j  the  Spirit.  Calvin  brought  it  out 
more  fully,  by  the  clearer  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Scriptures  above  all  tradition,  of  the  right  of,  private  judg- 
ment, and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian's  eternal  and  per- 
sonal election.  The  Paritans  still  further  unfolded  the  prin- 
ciple, bringing  out  in  sharper  lines  the  distinction  between 
the  renewed  and  the  unrenewed,  and  giving  more  distinct- 
ness to  the  individualism  of  all  human  transactions  with  God. 
The  interest  of  the  Puritans  in  the  Old  Testament ;  their 
habit  of  applying  to  themselyes  its  descriptionB  of  God's  spe- 
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dal  care  of  the  IsraeliteSy  and  lua  special  oommiflsioiis  to 
them ;  their  habit  of  coDsideiing  themselTes  appcnoted  bj 
God  to  do  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  tbeir  habit 
of  finding  special  providential  interpositaonsy — ai>e  all  tbe 
legitimate,  though  it  may  be  the  nnintelligenty  expreflsioQ  of 
the  great  idea  of  each  individual's  relation  to  (Sod,  and  God's 
personal  dealings  with  each  individuaL  With  them.  Prot- 
estantism found,  in  the  memorable  words  of  John  Bobinson,^ 

*  "  Brethren,  we  are  now  quickly  to  part  from  one  another,  lad 
whether  I  may  oyer  lire  to  see  year  fiices  any  more,  the  Qod  of  hearea 
only  knows ;  bat  whether  the  Lord  has  appointed  that  or  no,  I  charge 
yon  before  God  and  his  blessed  angels,  that  yon  follow  me  no  fiutbcr 
than  yon  have  seen  me  follow  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ 

"  If  God  reveal  anything  to  yon  by  any  other  instmment  of  his,  be 
as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my  min- 
istry ;  for  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to 
break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  For  my  part  I  cannot  aofficiendy 
bewail  the  condition  of  the  reformed  churches,  who  are  come  to  a  pe- 
riod in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present  no  farther  than  the  instruments 
of  their  reformation.  The  Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyond 
what  Luther  saw ;  whatever  part  of  his  will  our  God  has  revealed  to 
Calvin,  they  will  die  rather  than  embrace  it ;  and  the  Calvinists,  yoa 
see,  stick  fast  where  they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of  God,  who  yet 
saw  not  all  things. 

*'  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented ;  for  though  they  were  burn- 
ing and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  but,  were  they  now  living,  would  be  as  willing 
to  embrace  further  light  as  that  which  they  first  received.  I  beseech 
you  to  remember,  it  is  an  article  of  your  church  covenant,  that  ym  5s 
readjf  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  you  from  the  wriitm 
word  of  God.  Remember  that  and  every  other  article  of  your  sacred 
covenant  But  I  must  herewithal  exhort  you  to  take  heed  what  you 
receive  as  truth,  examine  it,  consider  it,  and  compare  it  with  other 
sAiptures  of  truth,  before  you  receive  it;  for  it  is  not  possible  the 
Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  antichristiaa . 
darkness,  and  that  perfection  of  knowledge  shookL  bceak  forth  at  once.* 
— Neal's  Puritans,  VoL  11.  p.  146. 
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elearcr  and  more  oonscioUB  utterance  of  itself  as  the  reli^oti 
of  progress  tlian  ever  before. 

Against  the  idea  which  has  thtis  far  controlled  the  lifo  of 
Prottjtitantism.  a  reaction  lias  latc^ly  dev^doped  itself,  not  only 
in  the  Church  of  England,  Mrhieh  never  grew  out  of  this 
idea,  nor  ever  thoroughly  incx^rporated  it  into  its  life,  but 
also  in  the  Eefonned  Churches,  both  in  Europe  ai^d  in  this 
country-  The  charge  is  reiterated  that  Protestantism  is  a 
failure,  that  it  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  ration alifinij  that 
it  annihilates  Ihc  distinction  between  a  church  and  a  school 
nr  a  Toluntary  aBsociation,  that  it  is  ietic,  atomic,  and  unhis- 
torical,  that  it  has  no  proper  unityj  that  its  proper  results 
are  Jaeobinisra,  disorganization,  and  Pantlieism*  And  it  Is 
charged  that  these  are  necessary  issues  of  its  essential  indi- 
vidualism. And  these  charges  are  urged  most  strenuoasly 
against  those  churches  in  whose  theology  and  pohty  Prot- 
eatantisni  fiods  its  most  consistent  expression* 

These  charges  are  grossly  exaggerated.  In  recognizing 
the  connection  of  all  men  with  Adam,  Protestantism,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  recognizes  man  as  a  member  of  the 
race,  whose  organic  force  is  all  exerted  to  perpetuate  his 
rain.  In  rescuing  men  from  this  ruin,  it  aims  to  make  the 
Church  an  organic  power,  and  also  to  avail  itself  of  all  the 
particular  organic  forces  of  society.  In  its  doctrines  and  its 
practice  it  clearly  recognizes  man's  organic  relations.  Its 
history  also  refutes  these  charges.  I  need  only  point,  in, 
proof,  to  the  polity,  in  Church  and  State,  which  it  has  estab- 
lished in  New  England,  where  it  has  given  the  fullest  de- 
velopment to  its  individualism ;  to  the  beauty  and  order  of 
society  in  connection  with  the  largest  individual  liberty,  and 
to  the  degree  to  which,  without  any  restraint  on  freedom,  it 
causes  all  the  organic  forces  of  society  to  uphold  Christian- 
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itj.  And  though  we  hear  but  little,  in  these  duirches,  rf 
the  sentimentalities  about  our  holjr  mother,  the  Chorch ;  yd 
in  them  a  true  churchlj  spirit  is  powerful  and  pervasiv«b 
That  sentiment  has  found  no  more  beautiful  uninspired  ut- 
terance than  in  Dwight's  version  of  the  137th  Psalm;* 
and  nowhere  are  those  lines  oflener  or  more  enthusiastica]^ 
sung  than  in' the  churches  of  New  England. 

Still  I  will  not  deny  that  there  may  be  some  foundatioB 
for  these  charges.  That  doctrines  and  practice  derived  finMH 
the  exclusive  recognition  of  man  as  an  individual  becone 
monstrous  errors,  I  have  already  admitted ;  that  Protestant- 
ism is,  as  yet,  in  any  of  its  aspects,  as  comprehensive  as 
Christianity,  may  properly  be  questioned ;  that  dangers  may 
threaten  us,  justifying  a  revision  of  our  position,  we  may 
well  believe ;  in  reasserting  the  doctrines  belonging  to  man's 
individuality,  which  Romanism  had  annihilated.  Protestant- 
ism may  have  failed  adequately  to  recognize  the  truths 
clustering  around  the  other  great  centre  of  human  thought, 
the  principle  of  organic  unity. 

But  if  so,  what  is  to  be  the  remedy  ?  Shall  we  recognize 
the  organic  as  primary  and  pre-eminent,  and  sink  the  indi- 
vidual to  a  secondary  and  subordinate  position  ?  Shall  we 
set  our  faces  towards  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  Rome,  by 
reviving,  in  a  new  form,  the  very  principle  of  her  life  and 
growth  ?  Shall  we  make  the  unity  and  development  of  the 
race,  participating  as  it  does  in  the  natural,  the  measure  of 
the  unity  and  development  of  the  spiritual  seed,  bom  of  the 
divine  Spirit?  Shall  we  confound  the  spiritual  with  the 
natural,  and,  in  our  theories,  subject  the  spiritual  itsehf  to  the 
necessity  of  a  natui*al  law?  In  our  new-bom  zeal  for  o^ 
ganic  unity,  shall  we  thus  adopt  a  principle  which  obscures 


*  "  I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord,"  &c. 
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r^;4e  limits  of  responsibilitj,  confounds  sin  with  ealamily,  blurs 
^ifte  distinctness  of  personality,  and  prepares  the  way  to  dis- 
^^mrd  a  proper  creation,  and  to  resolve  the  history  of  both 
^  men  and  nature,  as  well  as  the  creation  itself,  into  a  mere 
i^  ^tevelopment  by  law  ?    No.     It  is  not  in  this  direction  that 
3  ileliverance  is  to  be  found.    It  is  too  late  in  the  life  of  &e 
;  world  to  make  it  possible  to  find  it  here.    The  essential 
^  %Raoeocisness  of  this  principle,  it  was  the  work  of  a  thou- 
^  "imd  years  of  corruption  and  despotism  to  demonstrate* 
~  ^When  Protestantism  broke  away  from  Borne,  it  broke  away 
Aom  this  principle  for  ever.     It  pat  its  Tory  life  into  its 
tprotest  agunst  it    It  committed  itself  to  the  woik,  sublime 
.  ia  its  conception,  divine  in  its  achievement,  of  making  the 
Wxrld  blessed  by  making  its  inhabitants  individually  wise 
Md  good.    Henceforth  ail  subterfuges  became  impossible 
4ht  compelling  belief  by  suppressing  inquiry,  fer  hiding  evil 
In  the  organization  instead  of  eradicating  it  from  the  individ- 
ual, and  for  securing  unity  by  organic  uniformity.     Hence- 
forth there  could  be  no  belief  but  what  was  founded  on  con- 
viction, no  goodness  but  in  the  actual  renovation  of  men,  no 
unity  but  the  unity  of  the  Spirit    This  work  Protestantism 
tindertook ;  and  it  has  no  alternative  but  to  prosecute  it  to 
Miccess,  or  give  the  world  up  either  to  unbelief  or  to  spir- 
itoal  despotism.     • 

It  is  well  that  Christian  scholars  are  attending  to  this  sub- 
ject And,  after  the  experience  of  three  hundred  years,  it 
may  be  possible  to  bring  into  a  more  satisfactory  union  the 
systems  of  thought  evolved  from  these  two  centres,  and  to 
produce  a  theology  more  comprehensive  and  harmonious. 
But  it  must  not  be  merely  one  of  those  blind  reactions  to 
which  the  human  mind  is  prone,  —  the  abandoning  of  one 
extreme  to  rush  into  another,  fhe  inquiry  can  be  safely 
prosecuted  only  by  holding  fast  the  essential  element  of  Prot- 
voL.  u},  NQ.  ly.  47 
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estnotism^  and  canying  It  ooi  to  its  full  dev€rlo|na€Qt|  cd^ 
by  making  roan's  iiidh  idualUy  primnr^  «tid  pre<flii»ei^ 
and  giving  to  bi^  organic  rclationa  a  eecondiu-^  ^md  (^bmi^ 
nale,  thaugb  still  nn  important  place. 

It  may  he,  that,  ia  advaadng  the  interests  of  maa,  Frair 
extant  ism  has  been,  to  fMDtne  extent,  tbe  occasion  of  Jacsfai^ 
ism,  anarcbjr  and  revolutioi} ;  o£  unsettling  the  old  fcAndfr 
tioae,  and  ^reading  confusion.  But  let  not  the  stoniii  oT 
iprin^  make  ue;  sigh  for  the  stabiHtj  of  winten  Ther^  is  m 
site ni alive  but  to  carry  tlirougb  the  work  begun.  Haviog 
ttbown  her  supernatural  power  by  croking  the  spirit,  shft 
must  continue  to  prove  her  power  by  controlling  it,  and  com- 
pelling it  to  produce^  the  beauty  which  she  called  it  fonb 
to  effect.  The  progress  f^  Protestantism^  like  that  of  eslj 
Chrbtianity^  has  been  attended  by  mtinj  sects.  But  &?  life 
shows  itself  in  diversity  iirst,  and  then  in  unity,  we  may  nd 
arrest  tlie  living  process  because  the  embryo  oi^ans  arc  jH 
divided ;  but  look  and  labor  for  the  time  when,  with  all  their 
diversity,  they  are  to  be  made  one  in  the  unity  of  a  perfect 
life. 

Doubtless  we  have  something  to  learn  respecting  tlit 
tinityT  the  harmony ,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  God*? 
work  on  earth,  and  the  law  which  binds  all  itit  parts  in  onft 
But  the  attentive  ear  cannot  cease  to  lij^ten  to  ihii!  \iacfj 
hoarse  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  coming  op  from  work- 
shops and  factories,  club-rooms  and  lecture-rooms,  which  de- 
mands that  Christianity  shall  be  a  religion  of  reform,  and 
the  rights  of  man  and  human  progress,  or  it  shall  not  be 
at  all. 

IV.  Modem  Infidelity,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  grows  oat  of 
the  demands  of  aesthetic  emotion  and  culture,  and  rejecte 
Christianity  because  it  is  believed  to  be  incapable  of  meet- 
ing these  demands. 
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The  mind  in  which  the  moral  elemoit  predominates,  eon- 
eiders  what  ought  to  be ;  the  mind  characterised  by  the  aes- 
thetic element  considers  what  is.  The  scientific  mind  con- 
siders the  relations  of  things ;  the  practical  mind  oonsidera 
their  uses  and  capabilities ;  but  the  aesthetic  mind  considers 
onlj  their  expression.  Minds  of  this  stamp  regard  the  uni- 
verse, not  as  governed  by  a  moral  law,  not  as  existing  for  a 
definite  end,  not  as  a  scene  of  moral  obligation  and  earnest 
endeavor,  but  chiefly  as  the  expression  of  an  infinite  beauty. 
Such  minds  are  essentially  Pantheistic  in  tendency.  They 
do  not  easily  recognize  Grod  as  a  personal  will,  but  only  as  a 
plastic  form,  expressing  itself  in  ceaseless  manifestations  of 
beauty.  They  are  uninterested  in  any  presentation  of  Grod 
as  the  intelligent  Creator  and  disposer,  the  holy  governor,  or 
th(^  loving  Father  and  Saviour  of  the  world-  Their  sense  of 
sin  is  not  enougli  to  make  them  feel  the  need  of  Christianity 
BS  a  way  of  juirdon,  and  their  aspirations  after  holiness  have 
not  been  awakened  so  as  to  make  them  appreciate  it  as  a 
way  of  sanctification.  If  they  recognize  God  at  all,  it  is 
only  as  a  plit^tic  beauty,  revealing  itself  in  the  stars,  and  the 
clouds,  and  the  blue  deeps  of  heaven,  in  the  ocean,  in  the 
snow  and  fix)st,  in  flowers  and  trees,  in  hill  and  valley.  To 
them  the  universe,  in  its  perpetual  evolution  of  God,  is  as  it 
was  to  Goethe,  the  garment  which  God  is  ever  weaving  in 
the  loom  of  time,  for  us  to  see  him  by.  In  looking  on  the 
material  world,  they  realize  the  beautiful  description  given 
of  a  mind  of  this  class ;  and  "  he  stands  before  a  curtain  only 
half  opaque,  watching  the  shadows  thrown  on  it  from  behind, 
by  the  ceaseless  play  of  infinite  thought"  In  such  persons, 
the  religious  susceptibilities  are  not  extinct ;  but  are  mani- 
fested only  through  their  peculiar  temperament.  They  turn 
away  from  the  Bible  and  the  churches,  to 

"  Worship  natare  in  the  bill  and  valley, 
Not  knowing  what  thcj  love." 
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ilisaitj,  and  revealed  spontaneously  in  all  its  action  and 

I     '  Hence  Uie  existing  endeavor  for  elegance  in  churches  is 

^^Ikener  an  attempt  to  put  on  a  grace,  the  need  of  which  is 

.  Ml,  bnt  which  there  is  no  life  to  develop,  or  even  the  vulgar 

mrtgrowth  of  the  pride  and  ostentation  of  wealth,  than  the 

^  l^gfthnate  growth  of  the  spirit  of  beauty.     Hence  so  often 

,;  nodem  attempts  at  church  architecture  are  entire  failures, 

t  VBSoited  to  the  uses  and  spirit  of  Protestant  worship,  and 

I  violating  the  essential  rule  of  architecture,  that  no  building 

;  can  have  beauty  unless  it  harmonizes  with  the  uses  for  which 

,  U 10  designed.     When  Protestant  society,  purified  from  the 

gneed  of  gain,  which  now  vulgarizes  the  whole  staple  of 

liKKight  and  life,  shall  be,  by  a  pure  Chnstiani^,  imbued 

with  the  spirit  of  beauty,  then  the  whole  outward  material 

•ad  service  of  its  worship,  being  the  outgrowth  of  that  spurit 

of  beaaty,  will  both  express  the  genius  and  meet  the  wants 

of  the  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  both  satisfy  the  de- 

aifliids  and  express  the  growth,  of  a  true  aesthetic  culture. 

And  Christianity  has  in  itself  the  spirit  which,  legitimately 

evolved,  will  meet  these  demands  and  quicken  this  growth. 

the  fitct  that  the  first  gush  of  Christian  love  and  joy  in  the 

I0art  of  a  convert,  however  uncultivated,  clothes  all  nature 

rith  a  new  loveliness,  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  essen- 

ial  tendency  of  Christianity,  both  to  satisfy  and  to  unfold  the 

)0thetic  nature. 

The  essential  nature  of  Christianity  throws  it,  at  first, 
ato  a  seeming  antagonism  to  the  culture  of  the  beautifuL 
Che  sesthetic  mind  delights  in  what  is ;  the  Christian  mind 
mtres  to  what  ought  to  be.  The  aesthetic  mind,  not  look- 
ins  beneath  the  surface  for  causes  or  moral  relations,  nor 
beyond  it  for  uses  and  capabilities,  simply  rejoices  in  the 
beanty  that  it  sees;  it  concerns  itself  with  the  world  no 
47  ♦ 
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They  are  repelled  bj  the  ezhibiti<»u  of  eTil  wbidi  Ct» 
tianitj  makes,  bj  its  legal  ezactionsy  bj  its  life  of  duty  aad 
toil ;  they  reject  it,  because  tbey  imagine  that  it  does  aol 
present,  either  in  Giod  or  man,  any  life  qpootaneoaaly  e¥ohr« 
ing  itself  in  beanty.  They  turn  away  from  the  Gki^tel  rf 
redemption  to  luxuriate  in  a  Grospel  of  beauty. 

These  are  legitimate  demands  of  the  soul,  and  Christiaii- 
ity  is  rightly  required  to  satisfy  them.  I  do  not  mean  thtt 
this  class  <^  emotions  alone  can  oonstitate  a  true  piety.  Ev- 
ery Christian  must  be  conscious  of  sin,  and  consdoos  of  aspi- 
rations for  reconciliation  to  God,  and  participation  in  his  inr 
age.  But  Christianity  must  show  itself  capable  of  satisfyiiif 
these  demands,  or  it  can  never  command  the  assent  of  these 
minds.  I  do  not  mean  that  our  Protestantism  most  make 
haste  to  bedeck  itself  with  the  adomings  of  R<Mne.  No 
attempt  of  set  purpose  to  imitate  medissval  churches  can  sat- 
isfy this  demand.  It  is  not  primarily  a  demand  for  statuary, 
painting,  music,  and  architecture  in  religion,  but  for  a  place 
in  reb'gion  for  the  beauty  of  the  earth  and  the  heayens,  the 
expressions  of  the  ideals  of  beauty  in  the  Divine  mind,  which 
are  the  c»<iginals  of  dl  the  creations  of  human  genius ;  it  is  a 
demand  for  a  religion  which  shall  reveal  God  as  the  sool  of 
universal  beauty,  and  unfold  a  life  which  shall  be,  not  a  work 
nor  a  penance,  but  a  spontaneous  and  ever-gushing  joy  la 
the  beauty  of  all  that  is.  This  demand,  Bomanism,  with  all 
its  fine  arts,  fails,  even  more  than  Protestantism^  to  satisfy. 
It  beautifies  the  temple,  but  the  seryice  of  the  temple  is  the 
veriest  penance  and  slavery,  and  the  God  of  the  temple  is 
but  the  task-master  of  the  universe.  You  may  crowd  year 
temples  with  the  creations  of  art,  and  infidelity  will  spurn 
the  offering,  until  all  the  beauty  expressed  in  the  material 
of  the  Church  and  its  worship  is  seen  to  be  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  beauty,  living  in  the  life  of  Chris- 
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Henee  tlie  ezistiDg  endesror  ftr  elegance  in  dmrches  is 
oftener  an  altenipl  to  pnt  <m  a  grace,  tiie  need  of  which  is 
Ml»  bni  which  there  »  no  life  to  devek>isor  even  the  vulgar 
OQtgrowth  of  the  pride  and  oetentation  of  weahh,  than  the 
legitimate  growth  of  the  spirit  of  beantjr.  Hence  so  often 
modem  attempts  at  church  architectore  are  entire  faihuesy 
onsaited  to  the  uses  and  spirit  of  Pkotestant  worship,  and 
violating  the  essential  role  of  architectore,  that  no  building 
can  have  bean^  unless  it  harmoniees  with  the  oses  for  which 
it  is  designed.  When  Protestant  societj,  porified  from  the 
greed  of  gain,  which  now  vnlgarises  the  whole  staple  of 
thought  and  life,  shall  be,  by  a  pure  Christiani^,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  beauty,  then  the  whole  outward  material 
and  service  of  its  worship,  being  the  outgrowth  of  that  spirit 
of  beauty,  will  both  express  the  genius  and  meet  the  wants 
of  the  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  both  satisfy  the  de- 
mands and  express  the  growth,  of  a  true  sesthetic  culture. 
And  Christianity  has  in  itself  the  spirit  which,  legitimately 
evolved,  will  meet  these  demands  and  quicken  this  growth. 
The  fact  that  the  first  gush  of  Christian  love  and  joy  in  the 
heart  of  a  convert,  however  uncultivated,  clothes  all  nature 
with  a  new  loveliness,  is  a  fiuniliar  illustration  of  the  essen- 
tial tendency  of  Christianity,  both  to  satisfy  and  to  unfold  the 
aesthetic  nature. 

The  essential  nature  of  Christianity  throws  it,  at  first, 
into  a  seeming  antagonism  to  the  culture  of  the  beautiful. 
The  aesthetic  mind  delights  in  what  is ;  the  Christian  mind 
aspires  to  what  ought  to  be.  The  eesthetic  mind,  not  look- 
ing beneath  the  surface  for  causes  or  moral  relations,  nor 
beyond  it  for  uses  and  capabilities,  simply  rejoices  in  the 
beauty  that  it  sees ;  it  concerns  itself  with  the  world  no 
47* 
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further  Uian  to  enjoy  wlmt  it  expresses.  The  Chrini^ 
mind,  discerning  moral  evil  in  and  around  itself,  and  frai^ 
ing  the  gablime  purpose  for  which  all  things  were  loadCi 
coneems  itself  with  what  the  world  ought  to  b^  and  totk  f» 
Toalke  it6  perfection*  Therefore  the  life  of  a  Chrisiian  ii  ■ 
life  of  aspiration  and  of  work ;  and  aspiration  Impfies  dk 
knowledge  of  evil  as  weU  as  the  vibion  of  good ;  and  woA 
15  alwajs  unsightlj',  howcTer  beautiful  its  resulis.  H«dci 
arbes  an  apparent  antagonisni.  But  it  is  onlj  appaimt 
Work  and  Beaoty,  Vulcan  and  YenuB,  tJiough  they  eeeifl 
irreooncilabloj  are  yet  wetided*  Oat  of  unsightliuess  of  Tioik 
risea,  evermore,  the  perfection  of  beauty. 

And  here  appears  the  capacity  of  ChrUtianity  to  sa£i^ 
the  fi^thetie  mind^  Thongh  it  calls  ita  disciple  to  worl 
rather  than  to  eujoy^  yet  its  work  is  iilwaya  to  leaHze  s 
perfect  ideal.  Yearning  for  a  perfection  that  ought  to  k, 
it  looks  through  all  outward  grace  to  the  beauty  of  hohne^ 
which  is  the  ideal  of  ail  beauty ;  and,  like  an  artist  la  \m 
life-long  toil  to  bring  out  bb  ideal  on  the  canvas,  <xm»- 
craies  itself  to  the  endeavor  to  realize  this  ideal  in  huiao 
society.  And  as  the  sculptor  by  rude  blows  increases,  fer 
a  time,  the  on  sightliness  of  the  marble,  within  wluch  Ika 
hidden  the  ideal  of  beauty  that  he  seeks ;  as  he  may  era 
employ  workmen  who  have  no  appreciation  of  its  beauty, » 
Christianity,  in  all  the  unsightltness  of  its  present  toil,  is 
working  to  realize  that  hcauty  of  universal  holiness,  of  wbicH 
material  beauty  is  but  the  shadow ;  and  though  individuil 
ChristianB,  in  particular  parts  of  the  work,  may  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty,  and  are  only  earnest  to  do  the  wort 
yet  is  it  all,  under  the  divine  guidance,  tending  (o  re&Bxc 
the  divine  ideal.  Therefore,  as  we  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, amid  all  the  warnmgs  that  awaken  our  fears  and  send 
us  tearfully  to  explore  the  eyil  of  our  hearts, amid  all  (be 
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exhibitions  of  the  strictness  of  the  law,  and  all  ^e  oom- 
mands  to  toil  and  cross-bearing,  and  all  the  invitations 
which  meet  us  as  lost  sinners,  —  amid  aU  these  indications 
of  oar  ruin,  ever  and  anon  bursts  on  our  view  a  glimpse  of 
the  beau^  of  the  work  in  its  completeness  on  earth,  when 
the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie 
down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the  joung  lion  and  the 
fihtling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them ;  when  aU 
the  stones  of  the  divine  structure  shall  be  laid  in  fair  colors, 
and  its  foundations  with  sapphires ;  when  its  windows  shall 
be  of  agate,  its  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  its  borders  of 
precious  stones ;  when  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  to 
it,  the  fir-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  ^e  box  together,  to  beau- 
tify the  place  of  God's  sanctuary,  and  to  make  the  place  of 
his  feet  glorious ;  and,  from  far  beyond,  steadily  shines  the 
city  of  the  blessed,  in  which  every  conceivable  element  of 
beauty  helps  to  complete  the  glorious  vision ;  in  which  the 
ideal  of  the  whole  work  of  Christianity  beams,  in  divine 
perfection,  and  the  spirit  of  beauty  finds  its  complete  out- 
ward embodiment 


BISHOP  WATSON'S  OPINION  IN  BEGARD  TO 
UNITARIANS. 

Bbpsbbino  to  the  Dake  of  Grafton,  a  distinguished  and  well- 
known  Unitarian,  Bishop  Watson  said :  —  **  I  neyer  attempted  either 
to  enconrage  or  discourage  his  profession  of  Unitarian  principles ;  for 
I  was  happj  to  see  a  person  of  his  rank  professing  with  intelligence 
^«iid  with  sincerity  Christian  principles.  If  any  one  thinks  that  a 
Unitarian  is  not  a  Christian,  I  plainly  say,  withoat  being  myself  a 
Unitarian,  that  I  think  otherwise.  I  scruple  not  giving  the  name 
of  Christian  churches  to  assemblies  of  men  uniting  together  for 
public  worship,  though  they  may  differ  somewhat  from  each  other 
in  doctrine  and  in  discipline,  while  they  all  agree  in  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  Jesos  is  the  Christ,  the  Sanour 
of  the  world."  —  Bithop  WaJtton't  Life, 
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THIRTY-FIRST  ANXn^EKSART  OF  THE  AMEBr 
ICAN  UNITARIAJ^  ASSOCIATION* 

Tw%  Thirty-fint  AnniTersary  of  the  American  Uoi^ruii 
AasocJatlon  was  celebrated  on  Toestdiij,  Maj  27,  18561,  is 
the  Bedford  Street  Church  in  Boston. 

At  nme  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  chair  was  taken  bf 
the  President,  Rkv.  Samuel  K.  Lotorop,  D,  D.,  whoiO' 
Tiled  Rey.  Frbderick  A.  Farley^  D.  B^  of  Brookljn, 
N.  Y^  to  offer  prayen 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the 
records  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting. 

It  was  then  stated  by  the  President,  that,  in  former 
years,  it  had  been  the  custom  to  hold  two  meetings  of  the 
Association  on  this  Anniversary  day :  one  a  business  meet- 
ing in  the  forenoon,  when  the  Annual  Report  was  pre- 
sented ;  the  other,  a  public  meeting  in  the  CTening,  for 
addresses.  It  wjis  thought  advisable  this  year  to  bring 
these  two  meetings  together  in  one.  The  speaking  would 
thus  follow  the  account  of  the  year's  labors,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Report,  and  would  be  offered,  not  at  the  close  of  a  fa- 
tiguing day,  but  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning.  He  con- 
gratulated the  Association  upon  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  met.  The  clouds  and  rain  of  yesterday  have 
passed  away ;  we  have  a  bright  sun  to  gladden  our  eye«, 
and  a  bracing,  balmy  air  to  invigorate  our  frames.  TTiere 
are  facts  likewise  connected  with  our  position,  and  pros- 
pects, and  hopes,  which  may  well  animate  and  encourage 
our  hearts. 

The  Treasurer  then  presented  his  Annual  Rex)ort 
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"*  Sales  of  Books, 

**  Quarterly  Journal, 

**  Tanner  Mission, 

"  Calcutta     « 

^  Kansas  Church, 

**  Invested  Funds,     • 

<'  MeadviUe  Student, 

"  General  purposes,  . 


.  $74408 
4^68.65 

.  8,225^6 
1418.69' 

.  99.00 
62M 

.  8,589.68 

18^50.00 

40.00 

8,844.72 


EXP£1«D1TUB£8. 

By  Publishing  Books,  . 

.  $  11,572.87 

"   Tanner  Mission, 

.      256.93 

«   Calcutta      " 

1,300.00 

"   Kansas        " 

•      600.00 

**   Kansas  Church,    . 

4,465.06 

«  Invested  Funds 

.    8,150.00 

^  Meadville  Student, 

40.00 

«  Salaries,    . 

.    2,425.00 

"   Feeble  Societies,    . 

1,177.50 

"   General  purposes. 

.    2,632.92 

*^  Balance  to  new  account, 

1,607.40 

$  34,227.68 


Er.  Ex. 


$  34,227.08 


Calvin  W.  Clabk,  Treasurer. 


Boston,  May  27, 1856. 
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Basitm^  June  3,  1856. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  to  audit  the  accoant  of  Cal- 
•vm  W.  Clark,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  American  UDitariaB 
Association,  has  examined  the  same,  and  finds  it  to  be  oor- 
rectlj  cast  and  properly  vouched,  and  that  a  balance  of  cash 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  on  May  27th,  1856, 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  seven  ^ob  dollars. 
Signed, 

Henbt  B.  RoOBBSy  Auditor. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee., 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Committee  believe  that  the  parpoees  of 
this  occasion  will  be  best  met  by  a  plain  business  statement 
During  the  past  year  they  have  endeavored  to  follow  up 
the  plans  set  forth  in  their  last  Annual  Report.  That  of 
extensive  book  distribution  has  received  special  attention. 
Large  boxes  of  books,  taken  nearly  every  week  from  our 
rooms,  and  containing  in  aHl  many  thousand  volumes,  have 
been  carried  to  Calcutta,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  California, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  to  various  points 
in  the  New  England  States ;  and  though  a  few  have  been 
given  for  gratuitous  distribution,  nearly  all  have  been  con- 
signed on  sale  to  the  eighty-four  persons  who  are  acting  as 
our  agents  in  this  work. 

The  remittances  they  make  from  time  to  time  are  accom- 
panied by  letters  which  occasionally  give  brief  notice  of  the 
eflfects  of  the  circulation  of  this  literature.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  give  extracts  from  these  letters.     Bat  this 
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aost  be  umiecessaryj  as  the  Biiiure  of  their  contents  has 
en  been  alluded  to,  and  cunnot  be  unknown  to  any  at  all 

jnainted  with  this  department  of  our  service-     It  is  the 
story,  repeated  in  hundreds  of  independent  and  widely 

Btant  phices,  of  sceptics  converted,  of  believers  comforted 

ad  strengthened. 

There  is  no  portion  of  our  labors  wliicU  we  view  with 
re  grateful  satisfaction.     We  never  see  a  box  of  books 

ive  the  rooms  without  feeling  sure  that  a  blessing  to  some 
istant  family  or  reader  is  there  enclosed*     It  is  within  the 

3  th  to  nay  J  that  a  hundred  thonsand  minds  are  every  year 
ched,  and  the  cougrcgntion  to  which  this  pulpit  ministeiv 

continually  and  rapidly  io creasing.  Silent,  winged  mls- 
teonaries  arc  flying  all  over  our  land,  at  little  expense,  awak- 

tting  no  hostile  feeling,  approaching  people  in  their  quiet, 
though tful,  and  best  slater  of  mind,  never  whispering  a  syl- 
h^ble  of  angry  controversy,  nor  repeating  one  of  the  ciint 
words  of  denunciation  and  un charitableness,  inviting  and 
helping  all  to  study  the  Gospel  of  truth  for  themselves,  with 
the  reverence  due  to  their  Creator,  with  the  gmtitude 
due  to  their  Redeemer^  and  with  the  mutual  love  due  to 
brethren. 

This  work  cannot  be  without  its  beneficent  results,  if  not 
for  any  denominational  extension,  for  something  far  better,  — 
for  the  gradual  improvement  of  all  denominations,  for  the 
religious  faith  of  our  coantry,  and  the  liberation  and  ad- 
vancement of  oar  common  Christianitj.  There  is  some- 
thing large  and  magnanimous  in  attempting  to  influence  the 
public  mind  in  channels  so  broad  and  disinterested ;  nor  can 
we  doubt  that,  when  fully  understood,  this  work  will  com- 
mend itself  more  and  more  to  the  &vor  of  liberal-minded 
men,  who  will  count  it  a  privilege  to  extend  to  it  their  aid. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  our  publications' during  the 
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past  year,  the  Committee  haTe  received  evidenoe  of  tki 
general  approval  of  our  body.  The'Qoarterlj  Joomal  ha 
been  regularly  and  promptly  issued,  and  the  thirty-fin 
thousand  copies  of  that  and  the  Year^Book  which  have  ben 
published  have  found  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The  cases 
are  altogether  too  many  to  be  named  where  copies  have 
accidentally  gone  to  remote  places,  not  only  securing  a  sub- 
scriber, and  a  purchaser  of  our  books,  but  placing  us  in  cor- 
respondence with  a  friend  who  has  become  a  fellow-kbocer 
in  behalf  of  Christian  freedom  and  truth. 

To  the  series  of  books  called  '<  Hie  Theological  Libniy,' 
two  new  works  have  been  added :  Mr.  John  Wilson's  learned 
book  entitled  "'  Unitarian  Principles  confirmed  by  Trinitarisi 
Testimonies,"  and  the  late  Professor  Norton's  «  Statemeat 
of  Reasons  for  not  believing  the  Doctrines  of  Trinitariaas 
concerning  the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ,"  ae- 
accompanied  by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Dr.  Newell,  and 
copious  valuable  notes,  part  of  which  were  left  in  manuscript 
by  Mr.  Norton,  and  part  have  been  added  by  the  editor  of 
this  edition,  Mr.  Ezra  Abbot  In  this  same  series  another 
book  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation,  —  a  Collectkm 
of  Theological  Tracts,  selected  from  various  sources,  and  con- 
taining most  of  the  Dissertations  of  Professor  Jowett,  of  Ox- 
ford University,  England,  and  accompanied  by  a  prefi&ce  and 
historical  notes  by  the  editor,  Rev.  Dr.  Noyes  of  Cambridge. 

A  third  series  of  books,  called  ^^  The  Biblical  Libraiy," 
will  soon  be  commenced,  with  a  Commentary  on  the  entire 
New  Testament,  —  a  work  which  has  been  delayed  through 
the  laborious  and  conscientious  care  bestowed  upon  its  com- 
position by  its  writers,  Rev.  Mr.  Morison  of  Milton,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  It  is  expected 
that  both  the  works  here  named  as  in  preparation  will  be 
issued  within  a  year. 
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The  series  of  books  called  **  The  DeTOtioiud  Library''  has 
met  with  gratifying  favor.  Two  editions  of  *^  The  Altar  at 
Home  "  have  been  pablished  during  the  last  twelvemonth, 
making  six  editions  in  all,  and  a  sale  of  over  five  thousand 
copies  has  been  effected.  Two  other  volumes  of  this  series 
have  been  published  during  the  past  year,  one  entitled  '<  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Prayer,"  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  a  part 
of  which  had  before  been  published  in  a  small  volume,  which 
has  now  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  one  third ;  the 
other  called  '<  The  Rod  and  the  Staff,"  a  devotional  work 
by  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Stone,  which  has  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  press  of  various  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, not  only  for  its  ability,  but  for  the  sweet  Christian 
spirit  which  pervades  its  pages.  In  this  same  series  of 
books  another  work  is  in  preparation  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bulfinch 
of  Dorchester,  —  a  selection  of  choice  religious  poetry,  to 
be  published  during  this  year. 

Besides  these  publications,  there  has  been  issued  since 
our  last  Anniversary  another  new  work,  "  The  Discipline 
of  Sorrow,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  of  St.  Louis,  two  editions  of 
which  have  been  published;  and  also  new  editions  of  the 
"  Doctrinal  Lectures,"  by  the  same  author,  and  of  "  Chan- 
ning's  Thoughts."  A  new  and  carefully  prepared  Sunday- 
School  Liturgy  has  also  just  been  published  by  the  Associa- 
tion, under  the  joint  approval  of  committees  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Sunday-School  Society.  It  may  be  added, 
that  all  our  books  are  stereotyped,  and  all  dues  to  printers, 
binders,  and  paper-dealers  have  been  promptly  paid. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  our  book-publication  during  the 
past  year. 

There  is  a  fact  which  gives  to  this  work  a  degree 
of  importance  such  as  it  never  possessed  before.  We 
refer  to  the  present  unprecedented  emigration  from  New 
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En^'land  to  tbe  Western  States  and  Territories.     It  wems 
a&  if  some   of  our   niral    pafiahes    would    be    drain 

all  their  bcBt  strcn^h  and  hope.  Thonsiinds  of  ; 
men,  many  of  them  trained  in  our  Sunday  Sebooti,  udl 
interested  in  the  (jOi^pel  of  Jesus  CLirist  as  expomided 
in  Qor  pulpits,  are  3earin|^  tfie  hornet  nod  churches  <^ 
their  fathers  to  lay  the  foundadona  of  future  townsi  and 
cities  lit  the  West.  But  wherever  they  gcs  thej  am 
in  numberless  aas^s^  missionaries  of  the  tmlh.  Deprired 
of  the  religious  privileges  wliich  they  have  enjajred  in 
I^ew  England,  one  of  iheir  early  wants  is  that  of  reHgioos 
booltdt  f^^  their  own  personal  nse^  and  to  explain  thf^ir  views 
of  Christianity  to  their  new  neighbors.     Already   are  ih« 

place  of  supply,  and  letters  from  numerous  and  widely  •cat' 
tered  points  are  received,  ordering  boxes  of  books  to  be  sent 
by  expresses,  or  single  publications  to  be  forwarded  by 
mail. 

Books  are  thus  our  apostles  to  them  of  the  dbpersion ;  and 
wherever  sent,  they  are  sure  in  a  little  while  to  return  a 
call  for  more  ;  a  neighborhood  of  inquirers  is  soon  formed ; 
and  after  a  while  a  society  is  gathered,  and  a  minister  is 
sent  for.  Such  are  the  steps  which  have  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  societies,  —  such  is  the  process,  in  various  stages  of 
advancement,  now  going  on  in  many  places,  showing  how 
providential  it  is  that  our  enterprise  for  the  distribution  rf 
books  should  be  contemporaneous  with  this  exodus  of  our 
almost  nomadic  population. 

For  these  reasons  the  Executive  Committee  feel  confident 
that  both  the  success  already  attained,  and  the  hopes  of  still 
greater  usefulness  now  pleading  for  increased  energy  of 
action,  demand  an  early  completion  of  the  fund  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars.     We  do  not  join  in  the  complmnt,  some- 
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times  uttered,  that  this  sum  has  not  been  raised  before.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  project,  it  was  not  expected  that 
it  would  be  executed  at  once.  It  was  foreseen  that  two  or 
three  years  would  be  required  for  its  accomplishment.  The 
fact  was  not  regretted.  Only  this  was  felt  to  be  then  of  the 
most  pressing  importance,  that  an  opportunity  be  afforded  to 
make  a  beginning,  as  the  Committee  felt  sure  that,  if  the 
plan  was  once  seen  in  successful  operation,  it  would  itself 
furnish  the  best  argument  in  its  support 

In  regard  to  the  response  to  the  call  made  for  means, 
the  expectations  of  the  Committee  were  not  disappointed. 
More  than  one  half  of  the  amount  asked  for  was  very  soon 
contributed.  The  Committee  had  more  care  to  make  a  good 
use  of  that,  than  anxiety  to  secure  the  remainder ;  being 
sure  that,  if  the  book-plan  should  prove  a  failure,  too  much 
money  had  already  been  given  to  it;  if  it  should  prove 
a  manifest  and  acknowledged  success,  it  would  itself  plead 
for  its  entire  completion. 

As  we  come  now,  at  the  end  of  two  years'  experience,  to 
state  our  labors  and  their  results,  facts  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion whether  our  experiment  has  been  a  failure  or  a  success. 
Accordingly,  we  shall  now  look  with  confidence  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  remainder  of  the  Book  Fund.  A  postponement 
of  this  work  beyond  the  time  to  be  reasonably  allowed  for 
its  execution  would  subject  the  Committee  to  the  imputation 
of  the  folly  of  him  mentioned  in  Scripture,  who  laid  out  plans 
beyond  his  ability  to  finish,  and  to  the  more  serious  chiirge 
of  obtaining  generous  sums  from  some  of  our  societi(;s  under 
the  pretence  of  a  general  co-operation  which  has  not  been 
extended.  A  public  confession  of  the  inability  of  the  entire 
denomination  to  raise  the  sum  named  is  not  to  be  made,  nor 
such  a  proclamation  sent  out  to  the  world,  that  all  interest 
and  life  have  died  out  from  our  body.    None  of  our  plans 
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hare  yet  been  delayed  or  embairoased  for  want  of  mesms. 
We  did  not  expect  or  desire  to  embark  in  a  new  buslne^  w 
the  extent  all  at  once  of  the  capital  named-  We  preferred 
to  aeqnire  experience  cautiously,  and  to  feel  our  way  aloft? 
no  faster  and  no  fartlier  than  we  felt  sure  of  otir  *tep^ 
Having  done  this,  and  demonstrated  the  success  and  os^ 
fulness  of  this  work,  and  now  needing  the  remaioder  of  tlis 
aum,  both  for  the  completion  of  plans  already  cM>iniiienGed, 
and  for  the  enlargement  of  others  in  eontemplation,  tbe 
Comniittee  feel  that  it  would  be  a  slanderous  imputatiitt 
upon  our  body  if  they  doubted  that  means  will  be  furnished 
to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  fund. 

From  the  missionaiy  station  in  Calcutta  tlie  Committee 
eontinue  to  receive  the  same  encouragiog  information  wiih 
which  they  have  been  favored  from  the  firsL  Events  hif e 
shown  that  nothing  could  bare  been  more  opportune  than 
Mr*  Dallas  arrival  in  India-  A  number  of  in^uential  Eog- 
lishmen  entered  warmly  into  his  plans^  and  gave  him  at 
once  a  known  and  respected  position.  Through  their  co- 
operation, a  "  Unitarian  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India  "  was  formed ^  whose  fii^t  Annual  Report  ha* 
been  printed.  It  speaks  in  strortg  terms  of  the  unwearied 
activity  of  our  missionary,  and  gives  an  account  of  hb  la- 
bors, from  which  we  gather  the  following  synopsis.  During 
certain  hours  of  every  day  Mr.  Dall  is  to  be  found  at  his 
large  and  well-appointed  mission-rooms,  where  he  meets 
visitors,  and  disposes  of  books,  four  large  boxes  of  which 
we  have  sent  to  him.  He  makes  daily  visits  to  the  Calcutta 
"  School  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Art,"  of  which  he 
has  been  appointed  Overseer  and  Honorary  Secretary,  —  a 
position  which  brings  him  in  daily  contact  with  many  young 
persons,  and  affords  him  an  opportunity,  at  the  Committee- 
board,  of  cultivating  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  leading 
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philanthropists  and  practical 
government  service.  Bepeated  opportomtia  cf  veek-daj 
lectures  have  been  given  to  him,  bj  mitten  raqnei 
natives,  both  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo,  who  hare 
themselves  into  small  societies  or  dasses^  to  tA 
at  his  hands.  He  has  also  lectored  to  a  hr^  i 
chiefly  of  the  students  of  the  Presidencj  Coihge, 
enjoy  the  highest  educational  opportunities  that  the  gvrc 
ment  affords.  The  leading  dtj  newspapen  have  o|«Mi 
their  columns  to  his  contributicHiSy  and  a  lai^  laaher  cf 
conciliating  and  able  articles  from  his  pen  have  thns  ioand 
a  wide  circulation.  He  has  poblished  a  liUDgj.  or  *  lla»> 
uol  of  Prayer  and  Praise,  ibr  the  Use  of  the  Unitarians  k£ 
Calcutta."  He  has  conunenced  the  pablicazioo  c<f  a  Aerie* 
of  Doctrinal  Tracts,  of  which,  op  to  the  tim*:  of  «3i  li-:  Wri- 
ter from  him,  eight  have  bten  printed.  LaTin*  t  'r:r"".'-i*j.'i 
each  of  live  or  six  hundred  copies.  S^vtral  c^^^aw-J.:.  ■-  _  — 
courses  be  has  likewise  published.  —  ooe  oci  lit  irr-:-  v: 
Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  which  gave  Lim  azi  CyZ^F^r.-^izj  :v 
describe  tbe  enterprise  and  brrneS^ence  oi  a  Clrl-clkr.  zl-:- 
chant,  and  to  present  the  true  idea  of  Claig'rikri  -•-.'..-.^•-- 
He  hiis  likewi.-e  printed  and  circalai&d  *  cir-.'— i.*  j^::- :  :-, 
niissionaries  of  all  denominalio:.;.  Lritfy  l-rL^.-^i.*....;:  •  .>, 
common  ground  between  him  snA  his  brt::-rrx.  A:  :-t.- 
past  four  o'clock  of  every  day  he  m^eti  a  cli«  «  'ir:.  ;  .*.:  :: 
men,  most  of  them  clerks  in  oiSces,  wkh  wl/xa  Lt  1-  •-^:  .-. ,; 
a  course  of  lessons  on  the  Evidences  of  CLrirJ.'ar  1* j.  *.  .^/.  -; 
time  almost  every  week  13  given  to  vltiili.;^  aj:  -...  :  t--^ 
quest,  several  Rajahs  in  the  neigLborlxy/i  '/  ^-.l-  .:■•-  .- -  •. 
of  great  intelligence  and  wealzb,  wi^/.  sj  -R-a-.  •--.-,  .-  -  -  •. 
Rammobun  Roy,  find  themselvefr  klinufhC  :o  '.':.':  :■  ..j  -,:  ■.: 
the  Europeans,  and  most  of  all  to  iL':  pure  i%iA  '.:ii\.  -.  t'^nn 
in  which  it  is  held  by  us.  On  Sunday  lufjruiwj^  Mr^  \t">i 
48* 
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holdg  a  regtilar  aervice  for  pubUe  worship  anil  instmctkib 
the  t^ngregation  being  at  preeeDt  upwards  af  a  husdfii 
peraoQ9t  and  eontinuallj  mcreasing*  At  its  dose  be  atta4 
n  Bible  class,  which  embraces  from  one  quarter  to  oai 
third  of  the  congregation*  After  this,  those  of  his  coogl^ 
gatton  who  have  come  from  a  distance  are  invited  to  Mr* 
Dallas  re^idenoe,  where  an  hour  or  I  wo  is  spent  in  &iaifiir 
conversation  in  removing  dlfficuUiea  that  majr  lie  in  the  w»j 
to  an  acceptance  of  the  Christifuiitj  of  Chris U  The  ckieof 
the  day  is  spent  with  a  class  of  inquirers,  studying  the  peet- 
Jiariiies  and  hxiroiontes  of  the  Evangelical  narratives^  nsing 
wa  text-books  Fox's  "  Ministry  of  Christ,*'  and  Miles's  ^  Gm- 
pel  Narratives." 

Such  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  Mr*  Dairs  labors,  as  we  iSud 
them  stated  in  the  Report  above  named,    A  few  word3  frcm 
this  Report  are  here  quoted  2  **  From  the  day  of  its  orgaiB- 
zation,  there  seejna  to  have  been  a  steady  pra|p:^as  lowaida 
the  establbbment  of  the  Hissioni     The  Society  is  of  opinioa 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  six  months  is  such  hs  to  fiJlf 
justify  llie  continoance  of  ihe  eijieriment ;  and  they  fee! 
deeply  grate fulj  that  such  ample  opportunities  have  been 
found  for  the  exertions  of  the  Missionary  in  Tarious  dirw- 
tions,   and  that   those   exertions  have   been   successful  m 
arousing  some  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  of  the  native 
community  to  an  active  interest  in  the  subject  of  Christiaoity 
a^  thus  prci^entcd  to  them.     The  missionary  field  for  Unita- 
riaiis  in  India  proves  to  be  far  wider  and  more  acce^ble 
than  it  appeared  even  in  the  fondest  visions  of  its  friend*  mx 
months  ago.      The  English  govemnient  in  India  is  ©qcally 
favorable  to  ihe  ameliorating  efforts  of  any  and  eveiy  form 
of  religious  faith.     They  will  advance  one  half  the  cost  of 
sustaining  a  Unitarian  school,  or  even  a  Hindoo  or  Moham- 
medan school,  if  it  stand  ready  for  a  proper  examination  bj 
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the  GovemmeDt  Inspectors.    The  prcas  of  fM 

not  positively  with  us,  is  set  against  all  bigany  9 

anism.     India  henelf  is  not  'dead  beyood 

Neither  is  she  worn  out,  effete,  or  helpleaB.    She  k  afire ; 

she  is  rising  in  her  strength.    The  morals  of  the  New  Tca- 

tament,  the  absolute  religion  of  Jesos  ClirHt,  she  wifl  1 

ine  for  herself;  and  if  patient! j  and  gmfwwifJy 

she  will  have  these  for  her  life  in  due  time.    ITko  shaH  Ut. 

nnder  God  and  through  Christ,  her  henrfartm  a&d  sar- 


lours 


?' 


In  view  of  the  facts  and  opinions  tluu  set  fonh 
Report  of  the  Unitarian  Sodelj  in  Caleotta,  joor  < 
tee  cannot  but  feel  that  their  missioo  to  India  has  Iroen  M- 
tendcd  with  a  success  far  beyond  their  expecsatarxii.     A^utr 

making  all  the  deductions  which  anj  reaac&aLlt  -ir-zTr^  A 
caution  may  suggest,  on  the  score  of  :L*:  r^-.T-'^j  .c  -^* 
movement,  for  the  natural  exagg<:raxioci9  «  j-sarLLii:.  :.---*:c.ii, 
for  the  '•encLantmeni"  which  di»;a2>ce  kr-i?-  i^:  :,:  -i-* 
contrast  always  seen  between  a  picture  on  paj^r  -azA  'I,-.  7*- 
ality,  it  is,  after  all,  not  to  be  doabted  Jsa:  31j.  I>^w  Ju.; 
called  wide  attention  to  his  mission.  Las  yi\  ':.':L-.tr:lf  ^::  -.-.n- 
munication  with  a  circle  of  coliiva:^!  mti;.  iJkt  &:  ;„-.-:  :.  .11- 
self  to  unwearied  tasks,  has  opened  a  iii^^  '2fc=Li.'.i  :  ..•  .•-..• 
books,  and  Las  planted  &eeds  wLIcL  La-re  :Le  pr>r::.l-^  '.  •'  *.-, 
almost  boundless  harvest.  Your  Cosiacii^fc^  are  -ia.-- 'i::.-.'-  - 
in  believing,  what  they  feel  sure  n-usl  be  »ckz/>"«-*3C;;r^  -.  / 
all,  that  the  establishment  of  this  Ii<dla  zJiisXA  1>  :Lr:  .v^.- ; 
important  and  hopeful  step  lately  taken  by  iLe  A'=r</v-i-'^.- 
and,  whatever  other  works  may  be  reiiji'i'jiiLe'L  ::-■  -r.-.V:.-- 
prise  must  be  sustained.  I>joki£g  to  die  vi-i  ri.-^.'.-:,:  -: 
labor  performed  by  Mr.  Dall,  and  to  the  noitero^  >/->:-.  *S 
usefulness  opened  to  him,  we  are  not  turprir':':  li.^  >•'• 
writes  home  earnestly  for  a  colleague  to  be  iseni  out  \f*  LeJp 
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btm.  A  promise  of  co-operation  oq  llie  part  c^f  the  Britvli 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  AasociaiiOn  lias  encouraged  tiie  Co»- 
miLtee  to  make  iiiquiriea  for  an  a^sistaot  to  ]^Ir.  Dall,  tod 
wo  are  not  without  hop<?s  tbat  a  second  tniaiiiaiiaij  mmj  ts^ 

long  be  dcis  patched  to  this  interegtiiig  field. 

We  cannot  close  our  rcterancc  to  the  India  minion  wiili- 
out  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  tliat  Providence  which  Jiu 
opened  this  work  witli  go  much  hope.  When  we  think  <t 
the  darkness  and  uncertainty  Willi  whkh  it  wad  begun,  oalj 
sixteen  months  ago,  when  Mr,  Dall  tailed,  and  look  to  tht 
manifold  and  cheerirxg  results  already^  in  &o  short  a  time, 
reached,  we  f^^cl  that  wc  have  reason  to  thank  God  and  uke 
courage*  It  i»  not  our  hand  tbat  has  done  ihiSj,  nor  the  faili 
and  zeal  of  our  Jll^sioimry,  commendable  as  these  have  been* 
It  is  that  Providence  which  has  prepared  the  way,  which 
has  led  millions  of  minds  in  India  to  a  point  where  neither 
the  puerile  traditions  of  Paganism,  nor  the  imitatioDs  of  these 
in  a  corrupt  Christianity,  can  satisfy  them.  In  a  rare  junc- 
ture of  circumstances,  the  feeblest  influence  may  produce 
astonishing  results.  The  rounded  avalanche,  slowly  turning 
on  a  pinnacle  of  granite,  may  at  length  be  so  poised  that  a 
sparrow  alighting  upon  it  may  roll  it  downwards  with  a 
power  before  which  all  human  might  is  impotent ;  and  mil- 
lions of  minds  may  be  so  poised,  that  an  influence  from  even 
so  small  a. body  as  ours  may  turn  them  with  a  power  which 
all  other  agencies  cannot  stay. 

The  Executive  Committee  are  glad  that  the  Association 
will  be  favored  at  this  Aimiversary  by  the  presence  of  our 
faithful  Missionary  in  Kansas.  It  will  be  less  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  facts  connected  with  this  mission,  as  we  may 
hope  to  listen  to  statements  on  this  point  from  Mr.  Nute 
himself.  He  has  spent  a  year  in  Lawrence.  The  First 
Uuitaiian  Society  in  that  place  has  been  formally  organized. 
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On  the  20th  of  February  last,  the  comer-stone  of  a  oeat, 
substantial  stone  church  was  laid,  with  suitable  public  cer- 
emonies ;  and  the  building  is  already  so  far  advanced,  that^ 
should  the  civil  commotions  of  the  Territory  occasion  no  de- 
lay, it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  next 
autumn.  This  work  is  going  on  under  the  direction  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Association.  Our  agent,  Mr,  E.  B.  Whit- 
man, is  now  in  Lawrence,  superintending  the  erection  of  the 
church,  with  that  good  judgment,  energy,  and  public  spirit, 
which  won  for  him  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  New  England. 
In  response  to  calls  for  aid  in  building  this  first  church  in 
Kansas,  sums  of  money  have  been  received  and  pledged, 
enough,  we  trust,  with  the  small  amount  that  still  remains  to 
be  collected,  in  order  to  make  our  way  entirely  clear,  to 
secure  a  good,  well-built,  permanent  edifice,  with  spacious 
basement  rooms,  with  tower,  bell,  and  clock,  furnished  with 
hymn-books,  Bible,  Sunday-school,  and  parish  libraries,  and 
means  suitable  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The  dedication  of  this 
house  of  worship  to  the  service  of  the  One  True  God,  as  re- 
vealed by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  will  be  an  occasion  of  deep 
interest ;  and  many,  we  are  sure,  will  be  the  prayers  that 
from  this  temple  may  go  forth  those  blessings  of  freedom, 
righteousness,  and  salvation,  proclaimed  to  the  world  by  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  defended  both  by  every  altar  set  up  in 
his  name,  and  by  every  minister  baptized  by  his  spirit. 

The  Association  well  knows,  and  all  our  churches  well 
know,  that  for  the  success  which  has  attended  this  mission 
in  Kansas  we  are  indebted,  under  the  manifest  leadings  of 
Divine  Providence,  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  courage 
which  relinquished  a  happy  ministry  in  New  England  for  a 
pioneer  life  in  that  distant  Territory ;  to  the  frank,  manly 
Christian  who  makes  friends  to  his  cause  by  his  manners 
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during  the  week,  as  well  as  by  hiei  able  defences  on  Smidsf ; 
to  the  prudence  and  discretion  which  have  happily  guided  m 
ardent  temperament  through  times  of  nniisaal  peril  and  trial; 
to  the  love  of  freedom  which  stood  unflinching  in  the  poll 
of  danger,  and  counted  life  not  dear,  if  with  a  loss  of  eodi 
which  would  make  life  mean  and  servile  fi>r  ever ;  to  tks 
fortitude  which  bore,  amid  no  suitable  provisions,  the  sofiep- 
ings  of  a  winter  of  before  unknown  severity  withoot  a  wvd 
of  murmur  or  complaint ;  and  to  the  perseverance  whidi 
goes  back  to  his  hard  and  penlous  work,  to  renew  his  tdb 
in  his  Master*s  service.  It  will  not  be  for  os  to  let  him  r»» 
turn  uncheered  by  our  sympathies,  unaided  by  our  prayen, 
or  unassured  that  we  are  debtors  to  him  for  a  profoondcr 
sense  of  the  worth  of  that  faith  which  can  now  raise  up  9e^ 
vants  and  confessors  not  unworthy  to  be  enrolled  with  namei 
which  the  world  has  long  honored. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  Annual  Report,  the  AssociatioD 
was  sustaining  a  mission  in  Minnesota,  among  the  Chippewa 
Indians  of  that  Territory.  It  was  then  stated  that  some  un- 
certainty rested  over  its  prospects  by  the  withdrawal  from 
our  service  of  its  chief  agent,  Mr.  James  Tanner.  Durios 
the  past  year  the  Committee  have  learned  that  Mr.  Tanner^s 
labors  were  interrupted  by  one  of  those  collisions,  which  are 
so  common  between  the  Indians  and  the  traders  that  supplj 
them  with  the  articles  for  which  their  half-civilized  conditioB 
creates  a  market  Subsequently  the  Committee  received  a 
visit  from  LIr.  Tanner,  accompanied  by  a  delegation  of  cbkh 
from  various  Chippewa  tribes.  Upon  a  representation  of 
their  wants,  a  Committee  was  chosen  to  aid  them  in  the  ob- 
jects of  their  visit  to  Washington ;  and,  beside  the  snccessful 
service  thus  rendered  to  them,  an  assurance  was  obtained 
from  the  proper  authorities,  that,  in  case  the  Association  es* 
tablished  a  missionary  station  in  Minnesota,  it  would  reoeire 
assistance  from  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Gommittee  r^ret  that  tbqr  Im^b  not  jet  been  aUe 
le  find  a  seitable  penon  to  take  the  lead  in  fSbm  woik.  Mr. 
Zkoner  has  not  been  ioL  oar  employment  nnee  last  Jane. 
While  his  mental  endowments,  his  natiTe  doqaence,  the  in- 
Inence  he  has  over  Indians,  and  hfa  profeKion  of  Christian* 
■Ditj,  all  fit  him  to  be  an  important  asdstant^  Us  want  of 
iurlj  edacation  and  inability  to  keep  regakr  aeooonts  dis- 
(nalify  him,  as  he  himself  confesses  and  laments,  for  being 
a  aaitable  person  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  missionary  station. 
Che  course  which,  acting  onder  high  advice  and  from  con- 
scientious oopviction,  he  has  taken  in  regard  to  Indian  trad- 
em  has  created  many  enemies,  who  are  attempting  to  de- 
Itroy  his  influence.  Amid  many  conflicting  statements,  it  is 
not  easy  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth.  Gratefiil  for  whatever 
good  infiucnce  Christian  grace  may  have  had  over  the  heart 
and  life  of  that  remarkable  man,  yet  feeting  that  our  chief 
interest  in  him  is  only  as  through  him  we  may  have  access 
to  thousands  of  his  abused,  suffering,  but  not  absolutely  lost 
people,  we  cherish  the  hope  that,  when  our  means  are  greater, 
and  Providence  shall  raise  up  the  right  man  for  this  work, 
we  may  establish  a  mission  among  tribes  who  have  heard  of 
US,  and  have  been  made  friendly  to  us,  and  over  whom  wc 
believe  we  might  exert,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  class 
of  Christians,  a  deep  and  wide  religious  influence.  The 
steps  already  taken  have  eminently  prepared  the  way  for 
this ;  and  if  through  the  want  of  meatus  and  men  we  arc  at 
present  withheld  from  advancing  any  farther,  we  can  at  least 
keep  our  eye  upon  this  door  open  for  Christian  usefulness, 
resolved  to  enter  it,  and  work  in  it,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  remote  missionary  stations 
of  which  the  Association  has  had  a  care.  But  we  have 
home  missions  too;  and  it  611s  to  the  same  organization 
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to  oversee  all  the  yaried  interests  which  in  larger 
tions  are  assigned  to  several  distinct  societies ;  lor  when 
with  them  the  distribution  of  tracts  is  done  by  one  sooetj; 
and  books  are  published  bj  another,  and  foreign  nusskai 
are  conducted  by  a  third,  and  home  missions  by  a  fimill^ 
with  us  all  this  manifold  labor  is  appointed  to  one  sodetf 
alone,  —  a  sign  if  it  be  of  the  smallness  of  our  operationi  ii 
each  department,  it  may  be  an  intimadon  that  there  ii 
enough  work  for  one  Association  to  do.  We  need  lam 
missions  because  we  have  feeble  societies  in  New  Enghoi 
The  fact  before  alluded  to  of  the  great  emigration  from  list 
England  conspires,  with  other  causes,  to  make  feeble  iode- 
ties.  Two  courses  are  before  the  Committee.  Tbej  en 
let  these  societies  die  out,  and  thus  cease  to  mould  the  dll^ 
acter  of  the  young  men  who,  from  our  decaying  rural  towai^ 
are  going  to  give  formative  influence  to  future  towns  wd 
cities  in  the  West ;  or  they  can  appropriate  fifly  dollars  m 
one  place,  and  a  hundred  dollars  in  another,  and  thus  upholi 
the  worship  in  these  ancient  temples  of  our  fathers.  The 
Committee  have  not  felt  any  doubt  as  to  the  course  whidi 
their  constituents  wished  them  to  pursue ;  and  although  tbe 
Treasurer's  statement  of  the  amount  appropriated  to  feeble 
societies  shows  it  to  be  small,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the 
many  fragments  into  which  it  has  been  divided  have  ren- 
dered a  grateful  and  important  assistance  in  places  where 
on  its  reception  the  existence  of  a  society  depended. 

The  subject  is  alluded  to  here  because  it  claims  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  time  and  labor  of  the  Committee  than  a 
superficial  observer  might  suppose.  Nor  is  any  part  of 
their  labors  more  open  to  objection.  After  the  fullest  in- 
quiry, exact  information  may  not  be  obtained;  after  the  best 
exercise  of  their  judgment,  the  wisest  decision  may  not  be 
reached.     The  Committee  claim  only  that  they  endeavor  U> 
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met  impartially,  fairly,  under  a  just  sense  of  Uieir  responsi- 
bility in  cases  oftentimes  peculiarly  trying,  and  liable,  how- 
ever  decided,  to  give  offence.  Our  allusion  to  this  subject 
may  also  be  justified  by  another  reason,  —  because  it  enters 
mo  largely  into  the  motives  that  plead  for  generous  appropri- 
mtions  to  our  treasury.  It  is  not  Calcutta  and  Kansas  alone 
that  call  for  missionary  aid.  There  are  earnest  and  affect- 
ing invitations  much  nearer  home ;  nor  is  it  the  least  trying 
and  painful  part  of  the  duties  of  your  G>mmittee  to  give 
time  and  sensibility  to  all  the  facts  connected  with  them,  and 
then  to  meet  the  necessity  of  doling  out  only  a  petty  and 
insignificant  relief. 

Book-publication,  foreign  missions,  home  missions,  —  for 
these  three  objects  the  amount  contributed  last  year  by  our 
churches  is  about  twenty-one  thousand  dollars.  This  is  on 
an  average  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  to  every 
church,  or  about  fifty  cents  fix)m  every  adult  person  in  our 
denomination.  Perhaps  one  reason  of  this  small  amount 
may  be  found  in  the  variety  of  objects  which  the  Association, 
from  the  necessities  of  our  body,  embraces,  unfavorable  as 
that  variety  is  to  unity  of  impression  and  speciality  of  effort 
Perhaps,  when  our  denomination  is  larger,  it  may  be  well 
to  divide  these  objects  among  several  Associations,  whose 
action  might  awaken  some  healthy  emulation,  and  whose 
successive  calls  for  aid  would  help  to  educate  our  people  to 
a  habit  of  contributing  for  religious  ends.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  in  this  way  as  much  money  might  be  raised  for 
each  of  three  Associations  as  is  now  raised  for  one.  Mean- 
while, every  well-devised  plan  for  increasing  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  churches  deserves  consideration,  and  your  Com- 
mittee have  looked  with  interest  to  the  operation  of  the 
system  of  District  Agencies,  established  one  year  ago. 

Of  course  it  takes  some  time  for  a  new  system  to  be  gen- 
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erallj  understood.  The  District  Agents  found  their 
and  duties  new,  and  they  believe  that  a  second  jtaz'i  c» 
perience  will  be  more  successful  than  was  the  fiisL  kd 
yet,  amid  these  obvious  disadvantages,  the  cbims  of  lb 
Association  were  presented,  during  the  past  year,  to  %  mtk 
larger  number  of  parishes  than  ever  before  in  one  jetr,fli 
were  presented  in  a  way  more  acceptable,  condliatii^  fli 
effective,  than  by  any  one  officer  of  the  Association.  )U 
is  gained  by  having  twenty  men  in  different  parts  flf  At 
country  practically  well  informed  as  to  the  business  opift 
tions  of  the  Association,  and  each  in  his  circle  ooDfeiaf 
and  preaching  in  its  behalf;  and  once  a  year,  whes  n 
meet  the  Agents  in  conference,  their  vride  circuit  of  inkat 
tion,  and  their  fresh  suggestions,  bring  important  acoesfiifli 
to  our  counsels. 

Your  Committee  feel  that  the  District  Agents,  the  vd 
of  whom  have  responded  cheerfully  and  heartily  to  this  ol 
for  their  labor,  have  rendered  an  important  service  to  tk 
Association.     To  their  willingness  to  give  this  plan  a  trial  i 
to  be  ascribed  whatever  success  has  attended  it.    It  04 
needs  further  trial,  with  increased  diligence  and  energy^  ^  I 
still  more  gratifying  results.     It  will,  doubtless,  be  the  fiirt  I 
care  of  the  next  Executive  Committee  to  reappoint  DisSxidi  I 
and  Agents,  making  such  changes  in  the  former  as  expen- 
ence  has  suggested,  and  gratefully  accepting  the  expressed 
willingness  of  the  latter  to  serve  the  Association  again. 
The  great  duty  of  missionary  cooperation  has  not  been  pre* 
sented  to  evert/  society  in  our  connection  during  the  pist 
year.     TTe  are  yet  far  behind  that  point.      We  will  hope 
that  in  the  ensuing  year  we  may  come  nearer  to  it.   To  the 
poorer  societies,  as  well  as  to  tlie  more  favored  ones,  should 
this  subject  be  presented,  if  not  for  their  contributions  to  off 
funds,  atr  least  for  Uieir  increased  Christian  sympathy  ui 
religious  life. 
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'  With  larger  contributions,  then,  to  poar  new  life  into  the 
l^lans  now  in  successful  operation,  there  seem  to  be  bat  two 
Hiings  wanting  to  a  measure  of  success  such  as  we  have  not 
^^et  seen.  The  first  is  a  greater  number  of  young  men  to 
%nter  the  sacred  proftission.  The  deficiency  mournfully  al- 
luded to  year  afler  year  is  in  no  measure  relieved,  but  is,  on 
Hbe  other  hand,  more  and  more  seriously  felt.  Undoubtedly, 
4he  causes  of  this  in  part  lie  far  beyond  our  control,  in  the 
'•■perior  attractiveness  of  other  callings  in  life,  and  in  the 
^eagerness  with  which,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  material  in- 
terests are  pursued ;  and  such  causes  as  these  affect  all  de- 
Bominations  alike.-  In  addition  to  all  this,  and  looking  to 
our  own  denomination,  we  find  that  neither  of  our  Divinity 
Schools  is  in  a  condition  gratifying  to  its  friends.  The 
President  of  the  Meadville  School,  after  a  service  of  twelve 
laborious  years,  feels  compelled  to  return  to  New  England, 
and  a  successor  of  like  energy,  ability,  and  popular  talents 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  find.  The  friends  of  the  Divinity 
School  in  Cambridge,  believing  that  its  separation  from  the 
College  would  release  it  from  a  connection  embarrassing  to 
both  parties,  and,  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  denomi- 
nation, would  draw  to  it  a  more  hearty  sympathy  and  sup- 
port, find  themselves,  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  disappointed  in  the  hopes  which  a  large  number  of 
them  had  cherished. 

The  Committee  can  only  express  their  deep  regret  in 
view  of  these  facts,  and  their  hope  that,  through  the  favor  of 
a  gracious  Providence,  and  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  the 
friends  of  Christian  learning  and  piety,  a  remedy  may  be 
found.  Unless  a  greater  number  of  young  men  can  soon  be 
attracted  to  the  sacred  profession,  many  t£  our  long-estab- 
lished churches  must  be  without  pastors.  New  societies 
springing  up  around  us  must  ask  in  vain  for  preachers,  and 
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inyitations  that  have  come  to  us  within  the  pasl  year  finon 
Texas,  California,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  must  be  dedined 

We  alluded  to  another  fact  which  may  interfere  with  oar 
success.  We  have  in  our  mind  an  apprehension  of  a  wani 
of  cordial  fraternal  sympathy,  arising  from  those  dififerences 
of  opinion  which  are  seen  even  in  denominations  that  have 
the  most  carefully  defined  creeds,  and  to  which,  by  the  veiy 
constitutioQ  of  our  body,  we  must  be  peculiarly  exposed.  Il 
is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  occasional  06cillati<»is  of 
feeling  and  opinion,  according  as  we  approach  the  subject  of 
theology,  on  the  one  side  with  inquisitive,  self-reliant  investi* 
gation,  or  on  the  other  side  in  the  spirit  of  an  acquiescent 
and  reverential  trust.  Bvery  living  and  earnest  denomina- 
tion should  include  hoth  of  these  tendencies,  the  former  for 
the  sake  of  progress,  the  latter  to  insure  stability ;  the  for- 
mer to  prove  all  things,  the  latter  to  hold  fast  what  is  good. 
It  is  the  glory  of  our  denomination,  that,  not  based  on  unity 
of  opinion,  it  not  only  permits,  but  rejoices  in  that  div^k^ity 
which  may  find  no  central  common  ground  but  in  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  of  love ;  and  we  have  departed  from  the  very 
elements  of  our  affiliation  if,  through  suspicions  that  this  one 
goes  a  little  too  far,  and  that  one  comes  a  little  short,  we 
allow  our  fellowship  to  be  broken,  or  the  brightness  of  the 
links  of  our  afiection  to  be  dimmed. 

Perhaps  an  important  step  towards  securing  the  confi- 
dence oi  the  entire  denomination  may  be  taken  by  a  measure 
which  seems  called  for  by  many  considerations.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  our  prosperity  than  an  impression 
that  there  is  any  sectionalism,  or  class-favoritism,  in  the 
choice  of  books  to  be  published.  It  was  early  foreseen  that 
this  was  a  point  vfinch  might  lead  to  difierences  and  aliena- 
tions. The  Committee  thus  far  may  not  have  satisfied  alL 
Some  may  think  that,  in  publishing  such  booka  as  the  con- 
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troversial  Works  of  Channing,  ITnitarian  Testimonies  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Norton*s  Statement  of  Reasons,  we  have 
given  too  much  prominence  to  dogma;  while  others  may 
think  that  the  series  of  the  Devotional  Library  gives  too 
decided  a  preference  to  publications  designed  to  nonrish  the 
Christian  life.  Even  if  all  serious  objections  have  thus  far 
been  avoided,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  here  is  the  rock  on 
which,  judging  from  the  experience  of  other  denominations, 
as  well  as  from  the  constitution  of  our  body,  our  harmony 
and  peace  may  be  wrecked. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  to  pro- 
vide a  timely  remedy ;  and  the  remedy  which  commends 
itself  the  most  to  the  judgment  of  your  Committee  is  the 
enlargement  of  the  Executive  Board,  by  the  addition  of  four 
new  members,  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  representing  different  phases  of  opinion  and  feeling. 

For  convenience  of  frequent  assembling,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  majority  of  the  Executive  Committee  should  live  in 
or  near  Boston.  The  four  members  we  propose  to  add  to 
the  Board  need  not  reside  in  New  England,  as  manuscripts 
can  be  easily  sent  from  one  to  the  other.  Parishes,  espe- 
cially at  a  distance,  contributing  liberally  to  our  Book  Fund, 
will  naturally  and  properly  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  publications.  Three  generous  contributions  have 
recently  been  given,  one  of  which  —  a  gift  of  two  thousand 
dollars  from  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  New  York  —  was 
accompanied  with  the  request  that  it  might  be  appropriated 
for  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Channing  and  Ware ;  while 
the  other  gifts,  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  the  Society  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Farley  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  of  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  from  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett's,  of  Boston,  though 
unaccompanied  by  any  request,  will  necessarily  and  properly 
occasion  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  character  of  our  books. 
49* 


A  letpoosibilitj,  therefore^  iawiflint  Urn  MMMktf  ti^ 
terest  fidt  in  tlie  Aasocuitka  im  diataa*  fkM%JBl#i 
measure  of  Boppori  aooorded  to  it^  mbj  ^ndl  to  daniiM 


others  than  by  meinbeTS  of  a  IomI 
executiTe  purposes.  By  SMniianning  U>  te  MVfies  ■*! 
from  different  parts  of  tho  coontrj,  and  repreoentiig  tf 
ferent  sections  and  interesis,  the  Aiiaeciatioo  will  «ctaiAii 
eirclet)f  its  friends,  and  maj  natarallj  azpeei  a  wite  c^ 
eolation  of  its  books.  For  these  reaaooa  jonr  Conoittet 
recommend  the  following  amendments  to  the  Bj^him,  m 
that  Articles  3  and  4  will  read  as  follows  :— 

a.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Yioe-Fnsiieiii^ 
-a  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  nine  Dlrecton,  twt  rf 
whom,  at  least,  shall  be  laymen,  and  four  of  whom,  Jwisi 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  shall,  when  oaable  to  be 
present  with  the  Board,  be  consulted  by  correspondence  ii 
regard  to  the  publications  of  the  Association,  &c 

4.  These  officers  shall  constitute  an  Execotire  Committee^ 
who  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each  month,  six  oonstitntiDy 
a  quorum,  and  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  business  and  in- 
terests of  the  Association,  the  direction  of  its  funds  aiA 
operations,  with  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  oooff 
in  their  number  between  any  two  annual  meetings,  and  ts 
call  special  meetings  of  the  corporation  whenoTer  they  shil 
deem  it  necessary  or  expedient. 

In  this  same  connection  your  Committee  cannot  refisia 
from  expressing  the  hope  that  another  measure  may  bi 
adopted,  which  might  have  a  still  greater  influenee  In  dia^ 
ing  the  different  geographical  and  theological  sections  of  ov 
body  together.  They  refer  to  the  publication  of  a  deaooii* 
national  organ.  It  is  expected  that  some  changes  will  aooo 
be  made  in  the  editorial  arrangements  of  the  ChrisliiB 
Register,  and  these  have  suggested  the  wish  that  that  paptf 
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mnd  the  Christian  Inquirer  might  be  merged  in  one.  If 
then  it  could  be  printed  in  Boston,  and  be  published  si- 
multaneously in  Boston,  New  York,  and  St.  Louis ;  if  il 
oould  have  a  corps  of  able  editors,  say  six  of  them,  two  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Western  Conference,  two  by  the  New 
fork  Association,  and  two  by  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, with  a  directing  editor  in  this  dij ;  if  a  paper  so 
constituted  would  be  true  to  the  culture  and  liberal  thought, 
of  our  denomination,  and  to  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  times, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  our  most  effective  instrument 
for  union  and  progress. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  is  but  one 
condition  of  its  success, — it  must  be  Christian  and  free. 
Standing  clearly  within  the  realm  of  Christian  thought, 
not  outside  of  it,  or  on  any  doubtful  border  line,  in  respect 
to  all  local,  sectional,  or  class  prepossessions,  it  must  be 
unfettered  and  disentangled.  True,  such  a  paper  must 
have  some  unity;  not,  however,  the  superficial  unity  of 
dogma,  but  the  deeper  unity  of  a  common  liberal  thought, 
of  aspiration  for  a  purer  theology,  of  living  sympathy  with 
the  earnest  and  ameliorating  spirit  of  our  age.  Each  writer 
should  have  his  own  signature,  and  responsibility  one  for  all 
should  be  disclaimed.  Perhaps  such  freedom  will  occasion 
the  utterance  of  some  things,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  which 
we  may  not  like.  But  it  is  after  all  a  cheap  price  for  a 
great  good.  We  may  learn  something  from  the  career  of 
a  well-known  paper  established  on  this  plan  in  New  York. 
No  doubt  that  paper  often  contains  things  offensive  to  a 
large  class  in  the  denomination  that  supports  it.  But  we 
all  feel  that  in  such  cases  freedom,  forbearance,  outspoken 
frankness,  reliance  upon  others'  common  sense,  upon  the 
sure  progress  of  truth,  and  the  direction  of  the  good  provi- 
dence of  Grod,  —  these  are  the  true  wisdom ;  and  the  paper 


referred  to  tuis  ite  reward  In  %ein^  one  of  the  leiiden  of  lie 
truest  Frote^tantism  and  the  most  pix>greaitve  Fibviifi^^ 
It  has  obtained  paasessioii  of  a  tenitorj  pruperfj  «of#^ 
and  if  we  have  not  tolerance  and  chanty  eiiongh  to  imiiiie 
its  course,  then  has  true  Ul>eTidit7  fled  from  ub^  and  we  ail 
our  aadeut  opponents  have  changed  fn>nt- 

Shoiild  the  measuree  here  proposed  for  greater  deiwMn- 
inationid  unity  and  effieiencj  be  adopted,  the  AssocbtHm 
will  feel  the  need  of  a  new  oMcer*  It  wiU  reqoire  ^obx^ 
one  to  visit  difiereni  parta  of  Out  eonntrj,  to  address  puhBc 
bodies,  look  after  the  dreulation  of  the  paper,  open  ftTamei 
for  the  distribution  of  our  literatnrej  eatablisb  agencie?,  aa^ 
solicit  subscriptions  to  our  Book  Fund*  The  expcii*e5  d 
an  active,  zealous  man,  in  this  department  of  Bcrritse,  wooM 
be  repaid  twenty  or  thirty  fold. 

But  we  feel  thai  we  are  dwelling  upon  points  which  mij 
be  much  better  adduced  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  thtf 
ismy  follow,  and  it  is  time  to  draw  our  Report  to  a  close* 

Aa  we  look  back  upon  the  past  year,  we  sec  no  marked 
increase  of  the  body  to  which  we  belong.  Some  half-dom 
new  societies  have  been  formed ;  but  bad  we  only  this  to 
speak  of,  we  might  feel  that  the  year's  results  were  few* 
The  past  year,  howeirer,  has  been  memorable  for  something 
far  better  than  this.  Distinguished  friends  of  onr  came 
have  risen  np,  in  places  where  we  little  looked  for  their 
appearing,  and  have  rendered  services  to  a  true  thedggy 
better  than  the  establishment  of  scores  of  new  societies. 
The  works  of  the  Regius  Professor  in  Oxford  Univerntf, 
England,  and  of  the  late  iPresident  of  Waterville  CoDege 
in  Maine,  are  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Unitarian 
views  are  finding  their  way  in  other  denominations,  and 
among  some  of  the  able  and  accomplished  men  of  the  age^ 
These  distinguished  writers  will  spread  their  views  beftre 
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thousands  of  readers  Trhom  we  cannot  approach.  What 
missionaries  during  the  past  year  Lave  done  so  much  as 
they  ?  "  Christianity,"  to  quote  the  words  of  CBanning,  — 
**  Christianity  is  gaining  more  by  the  remoyal  of  degrading 
errors,  than  it  would  by  armies  of  missionaries  who  should 
carry  with  them  a  corrupted  form  of  the  religion.'' 

We  must  add  a  final  word  in  brief  allusion  to  distant 
friends.  A  fortnight  hence  will  be  held  the  fiflh  session 
of  the  Western  Conference  of  Churches,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Some  members  of  the  present  Executive  Com- 
mittee had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  last  Conference 
held  in  the  city  of  Buffalo^  and  of  listening  to  the  words 
of  a  noble  band  of  brethren.  The  work  which  they  are 
doing  among  the  pliable  institutions  of  the  West  can  hardly 
be  credited  by  us  who  live  in  the  more  petrified  civiliza- 
tion of  the  East,  and  rarely  has  Providence  raised  up 
servants  more  able,  laborious,  and  devoted.  We  would 
extend  to  them  the  expression  of  our  cordial,  fraternal 
affection. 

We  would  remember  with  afifectionate  interest  our  broth- 
er in  San  Francisco,  toiling  on  year  after  year  at  his  lone 
post,  amid  labors  most  acceptable  to  his  people,  and  with 
results  that  have  already  secured  one  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  societies  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Deprived  of  ministerial  intercourse  and  professional  sym- 
pathy, we  are  glad  to  assure  him  that  he  is  not  forgotten 
in  our  annual  festivities,  nor  shall  our  prayers  be  withheld 
for  a  blessing  on  him  and  the  society  to  whom  he  ministers. 

From  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  wo 
have  received  during  the  past  year  repeated  communica- 
tions, assuring  us  of  their  continued  interest  in  our  pros- 
perity, and  of  their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
works  of  Christian  faith  and  enterprise  which  we  may  unite 
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to  sustain.  In  the  recent  fears  of  disturbance  of  tlie  i» 
icable  relations  between  their  country  and  ours,  thej  have 
felt  their  hearts  drawn  towards  their  brethren  here,  who  to 
the  common  ties  of  ancestry  and  language  add  the  other 
tie  of  a  common  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  we  utter  the  feelingi 
of  all  members  of  our  Association  in  wishing  that  the  onlj 
victories  we  may  ever  have  over  one  another  may  be  tlie 
victories  of  peace,  and  the  only  emulation,  that  which  < 
from  provoking  one  another  to  love  and  good  works. 


After  the  reading  of  the  Report,  the  President  remarked 
that  no  arrangements  had  been  made  to  secure  set  speeches 
for  the  occasion.  All  the  topics  alluded  to  in  the  Bep<nt 
were  now  open  for  remark.  He  believed  the  discussioQ 
would  take  a  broad,  generous  character,  in  response  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  wished  to  natioo- 
alize  our  Liberal  Christianity. 

Rev.  Mr.  Nute  of  Kansas  said  it  might  not  be  modest 
in  him  to  speak  first.  Lideed,  if  he  had  known  what  allu- 
sions were  made  to  him  in  'the  Report,  he  might  not  have 
felt  like  speaking  at  all.  But  the  circumstances  under  which 
we  are  assembled  lifl  our  minds  above  all  personalities. 
The  town  in  which  he  had  lived  for  one  year  had  been 
attacked,  and  the  people  whom  he  had  learned  to  love  were 
being  murdered.  The  telegraph  informs  us  this  morning  of 
the  awful  events  there  taking  place.  He  was  astonished  at 
the  supmeness  of  Boston.  If  the  people  here  have  not  a 
word  to  say,  if  they  will  not  pledge  themselves  to  support 
their  brethren  in  the  noble  stand  taken  in  the  Territory,  be 
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should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  again  in  New  England.  He 
had  lited  under  laws  which  would  hang  him  for  telling  the 
poor  slave  —  as  he  had  told  him,  and  would  tell  him  again 
as  long  as  he  had  a  voice  to  say  anything — that  he  had  a 
right  to  freedom.  The  mission  of  this  Association  to  Kansas 
has  placed  our  bodj  in  an  important  position  of  influence. 
The  Association  is  there  known  as  a  friend  to  freedom. 
Shall  your  missionary  go  on  in  the  work  he  has  begun? 
He  believed  the  church  now  building  in  Lawrence  would 
not  be  attacked.  He  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  that  money 
enough  for  its  completion  would  be  raised,  and  that  the  bell 
and  the  clock  for  the  tower  are  made  sure. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  of  New  York  moved  the  acceptance 
of  the  Report.  He  would  endeavor  to  turn  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  feeling  aroused  by  the  last  speech  —  our  hatred  of 
brutality  and  slavery  • —  to  the  interests  of  the  Association 
that  has  called  us  together,  to  the  great  principles  of  truth 
and  freedom  which  we  are  united  to  sustain.  Year  afler 
year  has  this  horrid  image  of  slavery  come  in  here,  and 
obtruded  itself  upon  our  concerns.  It  has  prevent^  our 
giving  attention  to  any  other  subject ;  we  could  not  keep  it 
out  of  our  minds  ;  and  why  is  that  awful  crime  against  hu- 
manity still  known  in  the  world,  still  supported  and  active 
in  this  age  of  Christendom,  but  because  it  is  in  alliance  with 
certain  views  of  theology  with  which  we  are  at  war  ?  Per- 
haps it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  if  we  had  been  faithful 
to  our  views  of  truth,  the  present  state  of  things  would  not 
exist  He  feared  there  was  a  tendency  among  some  to  go 
back  to  a  theology  that  legitimately  bears  all  this  bitter 
fruit.  Liberal  Christianity  is  faith  in  man,  and  it  demands 
his  freedom  and  improvement.  Calvinistic  Christianity  is 
faith  in  the  depravity  of  man,  and  it  is  the  strongest  fetter 
of  his  slavery  and  degradation     He  wanted  a  pure  Unita- 
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riao  Christtanitj,  and  no 
doxy.  If  we  have  faith  in 
faith  in  man,  we  may  shake  oiTflU  onr  faria,  m  Ailii. 
shakes  off  the  dew  from  his  wmom,  «i4  go  Oi-to** 
glorious  future  that  awaits  as.  H  we  do  not 
ment  to^  liberty,  we  shall  be  headed  by  cythersy  and  Ml 
deserve  fidlure  and  disgraoe.  Our  Liberal  Ohriatiamty  i. 
radically  the  fiuth  of  the  people  of  this  ooontry.  We  osier 
originated  in  this  land  the  belief  in  the  total  depnm^rf 
man.  Our  Others  brought  that  dogma  with  them;  bat  I 
never  took  root  here.  All  our  democratic  institations  an 
at  war  with  it  The  spirit  of  our  people  is  at  war  with  Ik 
Our  love  of  freedom,  our  sympathy  for  the  slaTe,  is  at  OT 
with  it  The  power  of  Orthodoxy  in  this  country  is  aot  it 
its  creed,  but  in  its  hereditary  possessions  and  social  inib- 
ence.  And  now,  when  there  begins  to  be  an  abandonment 
of  Calvinistic  doctrines,  some  of  our  Unitarians  seem  dis- 
posed to  step  in  and  fill  the  void  by  giving  our  strength  to 
those  views.  We  will  not  do  it  Progress  is  not  made  bjr 
going*  back  to  any  of  the  dogmas  of  an  effete  orthodoxy. 
All  the  great  movements  of  our  age  are  in  &vor  of  faith  is 
man.  Transcendentalism,  Spiritualism,  and  even  the  Mt- 
terialism  of  our  times,  bear  witness  to  this  cardinal  point 
We  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  the  grand  movement  for  fres- 
dom  and  improvement  It  did  him  good  to  hear  the  Presi* 
dent  speak  of  nationalizing  our  liberal  Christianity.  Thit 
is  a  noble  word,  and  a  noble  aim.  He  must  be  pardoned 
for  saying  that  Boston  people  have  much  to  learn  befofs 
they  can  lead  a  national  movement  Civilization  here  is 
too  finished,  too  nice,  too  fastidious,  to  suit  the  whole  coon* 
try.  And  then  Boston  itself  is  not  central.  You  cannot  see 
the  great  West  from  Boston  Common,  nor  the  whole  coon* 
try  from  the  tower  of  Mount  Auburn.     We  want  a  fi«er 
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ffmoij  bat  stricter  monJs,  — a  Omstiniitj  Umt  kjs  tlie 
^/ptMt  stress  on  life,  and  not  on  dogmas. 
^H  Bay.  Db.  Hall  thought  that  the  Assodatfam  would  do 
to  take  this  bold  leadership,  if  onlj  it  had  means  to 
'  on  its  plans.     He  wished  to  bespeak  more  oonfidence 
1  the  Association.     It  did  not  haye  the  eoMdence  of  the 
^nation ;  and  yet  he  knew  not  whj.    "6  the  present 
utiye  Committee  are  not  worthy  of  joor  coniidenee, 
I  them  out,  and  put  others  more  worthy  of  your  trust  in 
^Ibeir  places.    But  if  that  Ckmmiittee  are  acting  wisely  and 
i^'irblly — as  be  belieyed  they  were,— then  kt  us  support 
Fftem.    If  we  are  Unitarians,  and  not  Trinitarians,  —  and 
i!me  must  be  one  or  the  other,  lor  he  did  not  belieye  there 
was  a  single  spot  to  stand  upon  between  them, —  we  must 
do  what  we  can  to  send  out  our  Unitarian  Christianity, 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  true  and  living  Grospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ    How  can  we  do  this  in  other  ways  and' 
in  better  ways  than  those  the  Association  is  now  using  ? '  If 
there  are  other  ways  and  better  ways,  he  was  sure  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  glad  to  hear  of  them ;  but  if  not,  give  them 
your  help,  hearty  and  generous,  while  they  are  at  work  by 
the  most  approved  methods.    Is  there  any  other  denomioa- 
tion  that  does  so  little  for  the  spread  of  its  views  ?    And 
then  we  need  to  enforce  a  more  practical  Christianity.    We 
must  set  forth  a  religion  based  on  the  great  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance, and  pleading  for  a  higher  and  nobler  type  of  re- 
ligious life.     If  we  show  our  faith  by  our  works,  and  do  no 
works,  then  we  have  no  £uth,  and  others  will  rightly  so 
judge.     Our  doctrines,  position,  hopes,  plans,  all  plead  for 
acUon  more  hearty  and  devoted.    Let  those  who  would 
make  this  Association  more  true  to  its  firat  principles  give  it 
their  confidence  and  help. 

BsT.  Mb.  Wabe  of  Gambridgeport  remarked  that,  after 
VOL.  in.  NO.  rv.  60 
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tlie  Btlmng  speech  from  eur  Mlssionarj  in  Kansas^  be  bad 
passed  round  a  Uat,  and  was  glad  to  report  tlial  he  had 
leeted  the  sum  of  two  hundred  doUars. 

Rev.  Mit.  Fuller  of  Bti^ton  said  that  the  eoini 
cants  of  the  New  North   Churcli  liad   sent  thirty 
towards  a  parish  library  in  Mr.  Nute'a  society. 

Rev.  Mk,  Cunwat  of  Washington,  D*  C^  had  no  donlil 
that  by  this  time  Lawrence  was  no  more*  There  w^  on* 
doubtedly  a  dctennination  to  crush  that  piaee.  He  Pft^ 
pathized  deeply  in  what  had  been  said  by  his  brother  froo 
New  York.  Wa  have  had  enough  of  that  Cbriiiiafiitt 
which  pour^  contempt  on  man.  Let  us  have  that  ivlu^ 
recognizes  the  worth  of  man.  Throughont  this  countrj 
there  are  ihoneands  and  ihoneands  who  have  heard  that  bei* 
ia  New  Eugland  there  is  a  denomination  of  Chri^iaus  dij^ 
tiDguished  for  its  freedom,  that  goes  for  free  inquiry,  fm 
thought,  free  speech.  He  could  not  nanie  the  large  nomb^ 
who,  in  Wasliington,  —  persons  from  all  portions  of  oor 
countrj^  —  had  spoken  to  him  on  this  subject,  and  expressed 
their  interest  in  such  a  denomination.  They  have  a&ked  we 
fbr  books  and  tracts.  They  think  that  we  constitute  ^ 
Church  of  the  Free*  Now  let  us  Imve  the  freedom  of  whidi 
we  have  the  credit,  —  freedom  for  all  of  every  shade  d 
theology,  freedom  for  all  of  every  shade  of  color, 

Rev.  Mn.  Mountford  of  Boston  said  that  he  wished 
to  enroll  himself  m  a  member  of  the  American  UmUriia 
Association.  He  never  before  joined  it;  not  that  he  was 
not  a  Unitarian,  —  he  was  never  anything  else ;  but  he 
never  felt  the  interest  in  the  body  which  he  feels  now.  V 
we  were  instituting  the  Association  anew,  he  might  prefer 
that  it  should  be  called  by  some  other  name,  —  a  name  that 
would  last  long  after  Trinitarianism  has  passed  away.  Bot 
in  joining  this  body,  he  felt  that  he  did  not  commit  hiniself 
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to  a  mere  uMj  but  to 
progreas. 

Hon.  Albert  Feasiho  noted  dwt  the 
upon  die  table  for  a  few  momenti^  in  older  le  i 
offer  a  resolutioii.  Wm  motioQ  wai 
to  say,  that  as  a  denmniimtion  we  are 
noblest  prindples  and  the  poorert 
mre  to  spread  Channiiigfs  Wmks  all  over  tto  land,  i 
alowljrthe  Book  Fond  18  raised  I  We  talk  in  pndw  of  free- 
dom, and  the  Assodation  selected  the  bert  nan  that  could 
be  foand  to  go  and  preach  a  free  Ohristiam^  m  KansaSi 
and  bow  hardly  we  can  raiee  the  mooej  to  build  him  a 
church  I  We  may  talk  as  kmdly  as  we  will,  bat  if  we  do 
nothing,  what  are  all  our  professions  worth?  Much  had 
been  said  in  disparagement  of  an  effete  orthodoxy.  It  may 
be  that  orthodoxy  is  effete.  Bat  one  thing  was  tme  of  it,— 
it  can  give  money.  He  had  in  his  eye  one  single  church, 
which  last  year  gaTC  more  for  missions  than  the  whole 
of  our  denomination.  But  he  arose  onl^  to  <^er  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Besolvedj  That  the  members  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  here  gathered  express  their  strong  indignation 
in  yiew  of  the  outrage  to  which  the  free  settlers  of  Kansas 
haTe  been  and  are  subjected,  and  our  strong  sympathy  with 
oar  brethren  in  that  Territory  in  this  hoar  of  their  oppres- 
sion and  triaL 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Rey.  James  FBEsacAN  Clarke  wanted  to  have  some 
sympathy  expressed  for  Senator  Sumner.  He  accordingly 
proposed  the  following :  — 

jResolvedj  That  we  who  are  here  present  in  this  meeting 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  offer  our  deepest 
sympathies  with  Senator  Somner ;  and  while  admiring  his 
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manly  eoursef  and  indignant  ft!  tho  burtmritj  of  the  tUiv 
power  which  hm  attempted  to  mknee  him  bj  a  brutal  out 
rage,  we  pray  that  he  thny  soon  be  rei?toned  again  to  to 
oonimandiiig  position  of  tnHuence  before  the  Amervoi 
people. 

Ret-  Dr,  Farlet  of  BrookI>Ti^  N,  T*,  said  that  he  t|»- 
proved  of  the  resolution  with  all  hi^  heart,  and  yet  be  fe*reJ 
we  might  damage  the  generous  outburst  of  feeling  tm  thil 
Bubjectf  by  trying  U>  connect  it  in  any  way  with  a  ^enor 
inational  meeting* 

The  resolution  was  adopted^ 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  wba  then  taka 
fipom  the  table,  and  Rev.  John  Walavokth  of  Wisecfosffl 
was  introduced  by  Rev.  Mr,  Fuller-  Mr.  Walworth  is  » 
member  of  the  Christian  C^nnectioD,  and  had  traveUed  otct 
a  thousand  miles  for  the  sake  of  being  present  at  this  mt^r 
mg^  He  had  acted  as  a  missioniiry  of  the  Association,  and 
had  distributed  its  books*  He  desired  to  thank  that  boilj 
in  the  mos^t  public  and  decided  manner  for  the  good  it  k 
doing.  Throughout  the  We^t  there  are  thousands  who  mt 
blessed  by  its  labors  ;  and  he  knew  it  to  be  a  successful  de* 
fender  of  Liberal  CLristianily,  —  not  of  a  liberality  withoot 
Chrii^tianity^  not  of  a  Christianity  without  liberality. 

Rev.  Dk,  Osgood  said  that  he  felt  encouraged  by  tBe 
spirit  of  this  meeting.  He  liked  eTer3rthing  that  promised 
to  fulfil  the  noble  aim  of  nationalizing  our  Liberal  ChristiaD- 
ity.  In  this  point  of  view,  he  was  interested  in  what  had 
been  said  in  regard  to  a  union  of  the  Boston  and  New  York 
papers.  The  latter  city  had  done  well  for  the  Inquirer. 
His  friend,  Dr.  Bellows,  was  the  father  of  that  paper, — a 
young  man  for  such  a  paternity,  —  and  it  was  but  fair  to  say 
that  he  had  been  sustained  by  a  most  praiseworthy  generos- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Bocieties.    From  the  fin^ 
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tlie  Inqiiirar  liad  been  a  lire  and  4 
it  ehocild  loae  in  uxj  mj  its 
nent  onij  on  the  condition  ihai  we 
north  J  of  oar  denomination  and  of  oi 
but  good  wishes  to  the  old  argum  of  tte  < 
zespected  the  Register;  it  had  longbeeninaeiflU,it^ 
a  pioneer  in  the  daj  of  small  tfaingSi  and  if  il  hmi|^  asMK 
dations  to  his  mind  of  thetnmqnilliijand  lepoNof  theSal^ 
bath,  he  wooklnot  forget  that  it  had  done  goodMrrieein  Ma 
day  for  a  cause  we  all  love.  He  liked  the  IMing  whiA  had 
been  expressed  all  round  of  conMenee  hi  oar  Liberal  Oiris- 
tianitj.  Though  cantioas  by  lenpeiamenty  and  coneerrativn 
bj  habit,  he  felt  that  Libend  ChristiHiifj  wai  as  safe  as  anj 
ChristiaDitj.  Even  the  leaders  of  the  freest  movements 
among  us  are  representatives  of  too  much  that  is  good,  for 
us  to  cast  them  <^.  He  fonnd  much  that  is  good  in  the 
Trauscendental  school ;  and  greatly  as  he  honored  Norton, 
there  are  truths  which  he  priaed  most  deeply  which  he  did 
not  find  in  the  writings  of  that  great  scholar  and  critic.  He 
honored,  too,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  which  looks  back 
to  the  former  times.  He  hoped  we  should  be  saved  from 
the  narrowness  and  puerile  rashness  which  despises  the  past, 
for  he  believed  we  should  be  in  the  way  of  truth  if  we  stud- 
ied the  former  ages  with  reverence  and  tender  love,  and 
tried  to  find  how  much  of  what  they  have  bequeathed  to  us 
we  can  accept  in  gratitude  and  faith.  The  truth  is,  we  need 
both  of  the  tendencies  here  alluded  to;  it  would  be  folly  to 
cut  adrift  firom  either ;  give  us  both  love  far  the  past  and 
hope  for  the  future,  —  the  sharp  Unitarianism  of  Norton  and 
the  high  pietism  and  practical  Christianity  of  such  books  as 
Sears  on  Regeneration. 

At  the  ck)se  of  Dr.  Osgood's  remarks,  it  was  voted  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  choice  of  offieers  $>r  the  ensuing  year.    A  nom- 
50* 
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inating  cotnroitlte  was  appointed,  coasktiag  dt  Rev^  Or*  Oi^ 
good,  Rev.  Mr-  Sanger,  and  Hoo,  John  Prentisft  of  Ktes^ 
They  reported  the  foU owing  list  of  of&cers,  who  were  ibm 
elected  by  ballot :  — 

Bet,  SjLMtiEL  K.  Loxorop,  D.  D.,  Pretidttd. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Hall,  D,  D,.  >   ,_      ^     ., 

Hox*  Stephen  Fairdanks,  J 

Ret.  Hf^ht  A*  MiLEa^  D.  D.,  Secretary^ 

Cai-voj  W*  Clark,  Esq*,  TVea^urer, 

Ho>%  At  BERT  Fearing, 

Rev*  George  W.  Betggs,  D*  D., 

George  Callexder,  Esq^ 

Rev*  William  R,  Alger, 

Rev.  F,  H.  Hedge,  D.D*  , 

It  was  then  voted  to  proceed  to  iJae  choice  of  four  gentle- 
men,  lo  constitute  an  Advisory  Committee,  with  whom  tlie 
Board  shall  confer  In  regard  to  the  publication  of  book%  it 
being  understooil  that  this  measure  is  onlj  temporary,  until 
the  Board  i^n  be  enlarged  according  to  the  recommendA- 
lion  of  the  Annual  Report*  The  following  persons  were 
chosen ;  — 

Eev.  W1LLLA.M  G.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Cazneau  Palfrey,  D.  D.,  Belfast,  Me. 
On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  it  was  unanimously 
voted,  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln  for  his  long  and  feithfiil 
services  to  this  body. 

The  Association  then  voted  to  adjourn  to  Thursday  morn- 
ing at  nine  o'clock,  to  meet  in  the  vestry  of  the  Bedford 
Street  Church. 
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Thubsdat,  Maj  29.  At  the  adjourned  meeting,  in  the 
ibsence  of  the  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  presided. 

Ret.  Mr.  Halet  of  Alton  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
orging  to  our  utmost  power  the  circulation  of  our  denomina- 
icmal  literature,  which,  as  he  knew  from  personal  observation 
It  the  West,  was  already  opening  new  fields  of  Christian 
sflEbrt,  and  might,  in  a  few  years,  accomplish  results  beyond 
mr  most  sanguine  hopes. 

Bey.  T.  R.  Sulliyan  of  Boston  said  that  he  had  felt  so 
preat  an  interest  in  ttib  recent  plans  of  the  Association,  that 
lie  had  asked  for  opportunities  to  recommend  them,  and  had 
ipoken  in  their  behalf  in  several  churches  of  the  city. 

Rey.  Dr.  Hedge  expressed  the  interest  he  felt  in  that 
part  of  the  Annual  Report  which  refers  to  the  importance  of 
BBtablishing  a  denominational  organ.  He  would  place  such 
%  paper  under  the  care  of  the  best  man  that  could  be  found, 
and  have  him  assisted  by  a  corps  of  able  writers.  The  pa- 
per should  be  as  independent  as  a  paper  can  be,  represent- 
ing, as  all  papers  must  more  or  less,  the  opinions  of  the 
larger  portion  of  its  readers. 

Rey.  Dr.  Farley  and  Rey.  Mr.  Parkman,  of  New 
York,  thought  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  proceed  on  the 
presumption  that  the  <'  Inquirer  "  would  certainly  unite  its 
fortunes  with  the  ^Register";  but  both  concurred  in  the 
opinion,  that,  if  there  was  a  generous  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  all  parties,  such  an  arrangement  might  be 
effected. 

Rey.  Mr.  Cordner  of  Montreal  remarked,  that  it  had 
been  said  that  the  newspaper  is  the  '^  American  Bible."  If 
80^  how  important  that  that  Bible  give  wise  instruction  in 
Christian  truth  and  righteousness!  Unitarian  authorship 
had  left  its  mark  on  the  mind  6f  the  country.    The  moet 
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popular  and  able  writers  of  the  nation  are  from  our  oom- 
munioD.  Still  we  have  not  done  equally  well  in  our  period- 
ical literature.  He  would  have  a  paper  condocted  aomewhift 
after  the  manner  of  the  London  Times,  —  nnder  the  care  of 
one  master-mind,  but  to  which  the  best  writers  in  all  d^mrt* 
ments  should  contribute.  Boston  Unitarianism  is  unlike 
New  York  Unitarianism,  and  this  again  has  Tanatioitf 
from  Western  Unitarianism  ;  but  we  want  a  paper  that  shall 
represent  all  phases  of  opinion,  and  shall  be  tme  to  our  free- 
dom and  progress.  With  these  views  he  would  offer  a  res- 
olution, which,  as  subsequentlj  amended  in  the  course  d 
the  discussion,  read  as  follows :  — 

Resohedj  That  we  approve  of  the  proposal,  set  forth  in  the 
Annual  Report,  to  establish  a  denominational  organ,  and 
that  we  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  provided  no  pecuniary  liability  be  incurred  bj 
the  Association  beyond  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollara  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Dayid  Reed  expressed  his  willingness  to  come  into 
the  proposed  arrangement,  in  case  there  could  be  raised  up 
an  abler  supporter  of  the  principles  which  for  thirty-five 
years  he  had  labored  to  defend.  There  were  obvious  inter- 
ests, however,  in  both  parties,  to  be  consulted  and  provided 
for,  and  these  must  be  considered  by  wise  and  practical  men. 

Ret.  Mr.  Fox  had  had  some  experience  in  the  care  of  a 
weekly  periodical,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  success  of  the 
proposed  experiment  would  depend  upon  three  conditions : 
first,  ample  pecuniary  ability ;  second,  simplicity  of  machin- 
ery ;  third,  the  securing  the  alliance  of  some  other  interests 
than  those  of  a  strictly  religious  character.  He  referred  to 
the  New  York  Independent,  which,  though  extravagantly 
praised  in  some  quarters,  had  a  wide  circulation,  partly 
through  the  ability  of  its  commercial  papers. 
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Bet.  Db.  OAmncTT  feared  there  nui^t  be  greater  dHft- 
cnltieB  in  the  waj  of  anitiiig  the  papen  than  had  as  ye( 
been  contemplated.  The  union  of  all  phases  of  opinion  in 
cme  paper  might  puzzle  its  readersy  while  the  probabili^  of 
the  great  expense  to  be  incurred  threw  some  donbt  on  the 
wisdom  of  a  phm  which  he  should  rejdce  to  see  snccessfiit 

Hon.  Henbt  B.  Rogers  thought  it  should  be  distinctlj 
understood  that  no  part  of  the  Book  Fund  would  be  appro- 
priated to  sustain  a  paper,  which,  if  issued  under  the  care 
of  the  Association,  should  be  provided  for  in  son^e  other 
way. 

The  discussion  was  further  oontinued  hf  Ser.  Mr.  WWr 
son  of  Boxbury,  BeT.  Mr.  Adams  of  Templeton,  Bey.  Dr. 
Barrett  of  Boston,  and  Bey.  Mr.  Conwaj  of  Washington. 
The  resolation  of  Mr.  Cordner,  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
above,  was  unanimously  passed,  and  the  Association  ad- 
journed sine  die,    , 

tt  will  of  course  be  understood  that  we  have  given  only  a 
▼ery  brief  outline  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  speakers 
whom  we  have  named.  Our  only  aim  has  been,  without 
any  pretence  at  fulness  of  report,  to  indicate  with  some  de- 
gree of  exactness  the  positions  taken  at  the  meeting.  It 
may  be  added,  for  purposes  of  an  historical  record,  that  the 
attendance  was  very  large,  the  church  being  literally  filled, 
and  that  a  rare  earnestness  of  tone  and  manner  distin- 
guished efbry  speaker.  Indeed,  we  believe  the  Anniver- 
sary week  was  never  more  characterized  by  a  deep-toned 
earnestness.  The  recent  outrage  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  sack  and  destruction  of  the  city  of  Lawrence 
in  Kansas,  had  startled  every  mind,  and  wrought  it  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.  Men  were  asking  them- 
selves. What  do  these  events  portend  ?  What  is  the  next 
insult  and  wrong  which  we  must  expect?  Have  we  nerve 
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and  courage  enougli  to  meet  the  eriBts  to  whicli  wc  teem  tat 
hurrying?  lu  former  periods  of  exdteiDGzil,.  oar  pftufte 
bAve  hemi  divided  in  o  pin  ion,  and  have  been  sco^  1^ 
wards  one  another;  through  thLs  Anniversary  we«^k  then 
wa^  CD  tire  unanimity  of  feeling,  and  a  ftubdaed  earned 
ness  and  solemnity  pervaded  all  minds*  Questions  of  ilii- 
ology  and  denominational  action,  liRed  out  of  their  umaDj 
calm  and  quiet  atmosphere,  and  seen  id  the  light  of  ^msM 
affairs  and  stirring  eyeols,  were  discussed  with  a  directnei 
and  cameetness  we  never  saw  before- 

Ab  wo  look  back  upon  ihe  meetings  o£  that  week,  w 
gather  a  few  impressions  which  we  may  briefly  record- 

1.  There  ii  to  he  In  our  body  no  compromtse  with  Ortho- 
doxy. That  point  we  look  upon  as  settled.  For  om¥*lT^ 
we  never  had  doubts  in  regard  to  it.  Amid  the  evident 
leanings  of  here  and  there  one  to  the  creed  of  the  past,  wf 
have  always  believed  that  the  great  body  of  our  people  hd 
no  diepc^sition  to  look  baek,  but  were  resolved  to  stand  farf 
in  their  freedom,  and  to  take  cloBcr  and  closer  to  their 
hearts  tlie  cardinal  features  of  a  distinct  and  po^tire  i  oi* 
tarian  interpretation  of  Chrii^tianity-  We  rejoif'^'  *^  ^H 
that  this  is  accompanied  with  no  alienation  of  feeling  firooi 
those  who  are  drifting  towards  a  more  orthodox  belief.  B 
is  not  true  that  our  people  are  liberal  only  to  laxity  cl 
opinion,  and  are  illiberal  towards  a  careful  and  string^ 
statement  of  heUef.  We  have  not  seen  that  liberality. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  too  much  sympathy  with  the  tender, 
reverential,  and  devout  spirit  manifested  by  the  few  breth- 
ren referred  to,  to  permit  ilUberahty.  Gro  on,  we  feel  like 
saying  to  them,  if  that  way  seems  right  to  you,  and  Grod 
bless  you,  and  we  will  love  you  as  brethren.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  you  are  drawn  to  the  conclusions  to  which  yoa 
are  tending,  by  reverential  and  holy  feelingSy  which  we 
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honor  and  bve  in  jou,  while  we  hope  we  i|ie  not  withoul 
■och  emoUoDs  oanelyes.  But  thej  do  not  dimw  vb  in  7010 
direction.  We  stand  firm  on  oar  Unitarian  interpretatiQii 
oftheGospeL  We  should  he  recreant  to  the  doueat  teadw 
ingB  of  Scripture,  the  most  condosiTe  dednctioPB  of  reascnii 
and  the  most  sacred  dictates  of  conadenee^  if  we  did  not 
"atand  there.  We  shall  continae  to  stand  on  tha%pTaffomiy- 
and  to  do  what  we  can  to  bring  others  to  its  freedom  and 
liope.  This  is  what  we  belieTe  ninety-nine  hondredtha  of 
our  Unitarian  denomination  feel  like  sayii^  and  will  make 
their  words  good  bj  their  deeds. 

2.  There  is  an  element  of  hope  and  of  ooorage  in  our 
body  such  as  we  nerer  saw  before.  This  is  the  moat  ^ti- 
fying  revelation  of  Anniversary  week.  In  the  Providen- 
tial ordering  of  the  influences  operative  in  our  modem 
Christendom,  Grod  has  a  work  for  us  to  do,  a  bold  and 
noble  work,  the  importance  of  which  is  to  be  measured  by 
its  influence  upon  the  ideas  of  our  age,  and  the  progressive 
march  of  Christian  thought,  and  not  at  all  by  the  numerical 
atrength  by  which  it  is  represented.  And  we  can  meet  the 
claims  of  that  high  position  if  we  wiU.  We  are  representa- 
tives of  some  of  the  most  potent  influences  of  our  age,  and 
are  strong  through  their  power.  Channels  of  usefolness  are 
open  to  us,  some  of  which  we  are  already  using  with  good 
effect,  and  with  appredable  and  acknowledged  results ;  and 
if  we  will  come  up  and  pour  our  strength  into  them,  we  can 
do  something  far  better  than  barely  maintain  a  struggling, 
gasping  existence;  we  can  carry  on  undertakings  which 
we  may  well  count  it  a  joy  and  a  privO^e  to  uphold.  Hope 
and  courage,  we  repeat,  have  sent  some  new  and  fresh  blood 
through  the  veins  of  our  denominational  body. 

3.  The  movement  to  make  the  Assodation  in  fact  what 
it  id  in  name,  —  an  ^Ameriean  Unitarian  Association," — to 
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ncUumalize  our  IJnitarianism,  accordbg  to  the  bi^pOj  chosen 
word  of  the  President,  which  formed  the  kej-DOte  of  tlie 
discussion,  is  the  most  important  movement  undertaken  for 
manj  years.  We  had  heard  piuch  of  the  suggestion  tint 
the  Association  is  a  mere  Boston  institution,  subject  to  Bos- 
ton dictation,  reflecting  Boston  prejudices,  and  publishing 
Boston  nq^ons.  To  meet  this  state  of  feeling  the  Associa- 
tion comes  forward,  asking  for  a  representation  in  its  oonn- 
sels  of  various  geographical  and  theological  prepos8e88ioD& 
It  asks  that  we  may  rise  above  all  idea  of  diques,  and  pa^ 
ties,  and  sections,  and  may  stand  on  the  broad  platform  of 
American  Liberal  Christianity,  to  be  true  to  that  name,  and 
to  be  faithful  to  that  interest  To  this  end  we  earnestly 
hope  that  the  brethren  named  as  '^Advisory  Conunittee"  fiv 
this  year,  and  hereafter  to  be  added  to  the  Board  of  Execu- 
tive Committee,  will  look  upon  this  as  something  more  than 
a  mere  paper  arrangement.  Let  us  have  their  counsel  and 
assistance.  We  indeed  think  that  in  times  past  we  have 
looked  beyond  Boston  Common,  and  have  done  something 
for  portions  of  our  country  not  visible  from  the  tower  of 
Mount  Auburn.  But  we  are  glad  in  all  opportunities  of 
extending  our  survey  and  our  action,  and  we  hope  that  the 
brethren  to  be  now  associated  with  us  will  be  our  eyes,  that 
we  may  see  our  whole  country,  and  our  hands,  that  we  may 
sow  our  seed  '^  beside  cUl  waters.''  It  may  take  several 
years  to  bring  into  effective  working  order  the  system  of 
measures  inaugurated  during  the  last  Anniversary  Week, 
but  we  predict  that  that  week  will  be  found  to  be  a  mem- 
orable one  in  the  history  of  our  denomination. 
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EvBRTBODT  knowB  the  purpose  of  a  kndmaik.  Iq  an- 
cient timea,  when  fields  and  ianns  were  not  enclosed  aooord- 
ing  to  modem  usage,  and  in  all  those  cmsb^  in  which  the 
right  of  soil  was  not  distinguished  hy  anj  natural  boundary, 
—in  those  earlier  stages  of  human  progresii  when  men  had 
begun  to  till  the  earth,  and  to  construct  for  themsdTCs  fixed 
habitations,  —  when  shepherds  watched  their  fiocks,  and 
herdsmen  their  cattle,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  not  merely 
to  insure  their  safety,  but  to  prevent  them  fitim  trespassing 
upon  the  rights  of  others,  and  from  committing  depredations 
upon  the  property  of  their  owners, — it  was  necessary  to  set 
up  permanent  marks,  at  various  points,  so  that  every  one 
might  be  able,  without  difficulty,  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
his  own  estate,  and  avoid  encroachments  upon  those  of  his 
neighbors.  In  accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
fiebrews,  estates  of  this  nature  descended  down  in  the  same 
fiimily,  from  father  to  son,  through  many  successive  genera> 
tions;  and  provision  was  also  made,  by  which,  when  any 
particular  branch  of  a  family  was  likely  to  become  extinct, 
a  member  from  another  branch  was  required  to  step  in  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  inheritance.  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  would  always  be  a  strong  temptation, 
in  minds  that  were  capable  of  such  things,  to  change  the 
position  of  these  landmarks,  in  order  that  they  might  prefer 
claims  to  more  than  rightfully  belonged  to  them.  Hence 
the  commandment  was  given  by  Moses :  **  Thou  shalt  not 
remove  thy  neighbor's  landmark,  which  they  of  old  tin^o 
have  set  up  in  thine  inheritance." 

Natural  things  will  serve  to  illustrate  spiritual  things. 

Christianity  must  have  its  landmarks,  or  there  would  be 
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nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  false  religions  of  the  emr^ 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  yarious  forms  and  gradei 
of  unhelief,  upon  the  other.  To  assert  the  contrary  would 
be  equivalent  to  saying,  that  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  oqq- 
tains  no  peculiarities  of  any  kind,  and  consequently  that  its 
introduction  into  the  world  was  altogether  needless.  There 
would  then  be  no  sufficient  motive  for  preaching  it,  —  none 
for  the  many  millions  that  are  annually  expended  for  the 
support  of  its  instituticHis.  To  admit  that  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  does  contain  peculiarities,  —  no  matter  of  what  kind, 
—  is  in  effect  to  admit  that  there  are  certain  boundaries, 
within  which  one  becomes  a  Christian,  and  beyond  whid 
he  can  have  no  just  claims  to  be  thus  regarded,  —  certain 
limits,  which  define  what  is  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and 
what  is  not ;  what  constitutes  a  person  a  disciple  of  Jesns^ 
and  what  does  not. 

Its  landmarks  are  its  fundamental  principles,  as  distio- 
guished  from  those  of  any  other  religious  faith.  They  are 
as  old,  of  course,  as  the  Gospel  itself.  They  are  such  as 
were  established  at  the  beginning,  by  "  the  Author  and  Fin- 
isher of  our  faith ";  and  such  as  have  been  made  known  to 
us,  by  them  who  were  "  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word."  Every  disciple  of  Jesus  should  become  familiar 
with  them,  in  order  that  he  may  know  when  they  have  been 
removed,  and  that  he  may  assist,  when  there  is  occasion,  in 
restoring  them  to  their  original  position. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  and  important  are  these :  — 
1.  A  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  sanctified  and  sent 
of  God ;  as  the  bearer  of  a  heavenly  message,  bringing  with 
him  divine  credentials ;  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  the  light 
and  life  of  the  world,  the  conqueror  of  death.  Take  this 
away,  and  all  that  is  of  any  peculiar  value  in  Christianity 
will  disappear  with  it.    A  person  may  be  amiable,  benevo- 
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lent,  moral,  and  even  religious  in  his  wa^,  but  he  will  baye 
no  right  to  call  himself  a  Christian.  For  the  same  moral 
qualities,  and  the  same  traits  of  character,  may  also  be  found 
in  the  Jew,  the  Mohammedan,  and  even  the  Pagan. 

2.  The  reception  of  the  Christian  records  as  an  authori- 
tative rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Take  awaj  this,  and  we 
should  know  nothing  about  Christianity,  —  nothing  of  what 
it  teaches,  or  promises,  or  requires.  There  may  be  legiti- 
mate investigations  respecting  the  authenticity  of  certain 
portions  of  those  records.  There  may  be  questions  of  criti- 
cism and  interpretation,  in  relation  to  which  Christians  may 
honestly  differ,  and  be  Christians  stilL  But  if  the  whole  be 
rejected  at  once,  —  if  we  have  no  reliable  standard  of  doc- 
trine or  duty,  at  all,  to  which  we  may  repair  for  the  solution 
of  our  doubts  and  our  difficulties,  and  regard  it  as  final, — 
then  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  term  the  Gospel  is 
a  record  of  little  worth,  and  the  Koran,  or  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, might  claim  our  attention  as  well. 

3.  The  sacred  rights  of  conscience ;  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  determine  for  himself  what  the  Gospel  teaches, 
and  to  act  for  himself  in  view  of  what  the  Gospel  requires. 
This  likewise  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore 
it  is  one  of  its  landmarks.  If  there  is  a  single  plain  precept 
among  all  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  it  is  to  "  call  no  man  mas- 
ter." If  there  is  a  single  question  among  all  the  recorded 
sayings  of  Jesus,  involving  its  own  answer  more  distinctly 
and  emphatically  than  any  other,  it  is  this:  "Why  even 
of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?  "  And  if  any- 
thing should  be  required  more  direct  and  explicit  than  such 
passages  as  these,  ought  not  this  one  passage  to  be  enough  ? 
"  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  domin- 
ion over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authority 
upon  them ;  but  so  shall  it  not  be  among  you."     Take  this 
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right  awaj,  compel  us  to  accept  as  trntb,  or  to^  perform  m    \ 
doty,  whatever  others  may  choose  to  dictate,  —  oblige  ot  to    | 
submit  our  reason  and  conscience  to  the  directioii  of  «d j    i 
mere  man  or  body  of  men,  —  and  then  we  shall  no  longer 
remain  **  Christ's  freemen."     We  shall  become  the  sermrti 
of  other  masters,  and  "  other  lords  **  will  have  **  dominioB 
over  us."    ' 

Such  are  the  principles  of  our  faith.  Such  are  the  famd- 
marks  ^  which  they  of  old  time  haVe  set  up  in  our  inhent- 
ance."  Of  pourse,  it  is  not  contended  that  no  person  can  be 
a  Christian,  in  character  and  in  belief,  who  fails  to  recognixe 
these  principles,  or  refuses  to  acknowledge  them.  It  is  not 
contended  that  no  person  can  receive  benefit  from  the  Gos-^ 
pel,  —  that  none  can  derive  edification  and  comfort  and 
support  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  —  who  is  unable  to  dis- 
cern these  landmarks.  The  husbandman  may  still  continue 
to  labor  in  the  same  field,  and  to  procure  from  it  the  same 
kinds  of  sustenance,  even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  trace 
its  exact  boundaries.  The  fiock  may  still  continue  in  safety, 
though  the  limits^  of  the  fold  should  be  contracted  or  enlarged. 
They  may  still  feed  '*  in  green  pastures  "  and  "  beside  the 
still  waters,"  though  the  extent  of  those  pastures  should  be 
unknown.  The  laborer  may  still  perform  his  allotted  work 
in  the  Lord*s  vineyard,  notwithstanding  the  walls  thereof 
may  be  broken  down.  There  will,  however,  be  great  risks 
and  great  losses.  There  will  be  danger  both  of  commitdng 
trespasses,  and  of  suffering  from  the  encroachment  of  others. 
The  shepherd  may  be  taken,  and  the  sheep  may  be  scattered. 
The  wolf  may  seize  upon  the  lambs.  "The  foxes"  may 
enter,  and  "  spoil  the  vines."  And  thus  the  laborer  will  toil 
in  vain. 

Many  persons,  at  different  periods  of  time,  have  become 
dissatisfied  with  these  landmarks,  and  have  desired  to  change 
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their  position.  Some  hare  demanded  a  larger  fibcuj. 
Thej  have  wished  to  keep  the  name,  and  to  enjojifae 
privileges  belonging  to  Christians,  —  to  stand,  in  tbatif 
upon  Christian  ground;  while  in  reality  they  have  no 
claim  to  any  excepting  that  of  mere  natural  religion.  They 
believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesos,  jast  as  they  btrUeve 
in  the  divine  mission  of  %very  man,  whom  Providence  has 
raised  up  in  particular  periods  of  the  world's  history  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  times  and  to  accomplish  through  natural 
agencies  a  providential  work.  ^  Tliey  are  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  in  the  same  sense  that  there  were  disciples  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  they  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
criticise,  with  the  same  degree  of  freedom,  all  his  words  and 
actions.  This  class  of  persons  would  fain  remove  all  boun- 
daries and  make  the  basis  of  Christianity  as  broad  as  the 
moral  universe,  and  as  the  domains  of  religious  truth. 

The  general  tendency,  however,  amcmg  those  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In  most  cases,  the  effort  has  been,  not  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  Christian  faith,  but  to  contract  them.  One  sect 
afler  another  has  gone  into  the  field,  and  taken  possession 
of  some  particular  portion  of  it,  and  each  has  defined  the 
limits,  and  changed  the  landmarks,  to  suit  its  own  purposes ; 
as  if  it  were  desirous  of  excluding  all  but  itself. 

In  the  primitive  Church,  no  other  confession  of  fisiith  was 
ever  required  of  any  convert  than  simply  this :  *^  That  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  And  whoever  made  this 
confession  was  at  once  enrolled  among  the  number  of  the 
disciples,  was  admitted  to  their  fellowship,  was  allowed  to 
participate  in  their  most  sacred  rites,  and  to  share  in  all 
their  privileges.  But  such  a  confession  would  hardly  be 
deemed  sufficient  now,  in  most  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Gileadites  have  taken  posses- 
51  • 


itfm  of  tho  pMi^eA  of  tbe  Jordan,  and  the  KpbniBttaini  1 
req^iT^d  to  mj  '  Shibboleth ' ;  And  if  tlwy  e^tmoi  ^  fnUMt 
pmoounce  it  aiigHt,"  ibej  are  At  onee  cul  oSt  vrkbont  na^* 

Tbo  Boiiuui  Cliarch,  bejood  all  oihens,  ciaims  to  W 
Caiholic  nod  A|Kistolic  Bui  ii  m  not  voMoem^  m  wte 
|0  be  received  iato  tfaat^  eommuiiioDf  to  profess  one'i&dk 
in  Oiriil  alone,  to  declare  mn  dhhe&liskMmg  belief  in  ^ 
trutlis  of  bid  Go^pelj  and  a  stocere  desire  "  to  walk  »  hk 
commandments  and  ardinaacc^  hliuiiele^&."  It  ia  DoociaB^ 
before  all  to  acknoiv ledge  thft  infallibililj  of  tbal  Clutr^ii  1 
all  itfl  decisions,  and  to  Gubniit  unreserredl/  *o  it«  aufliod!7 
in  all  its  demands.  Hence  a  wesj  large  proportion  d 
Chriitendoin  are  deprived  of  their  inherttmnce.  It  Ni 
removed  ^the  ancient  landmark." 

And  the  various  Protestant  communiona  have  too  fit- 
qnently  been  guilty  of  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  Chyrch  of  England^  suffictentJj  orthodox,  ai  tMl 
word  ia  commonly  interpreted,  in  its  public  cmfe$saat^ 
and  suBiciently  lalitudinarian,  as  it  regarda  the  dpinioai 
and  practices  of  its  individual  members^  with  oommendabli 
impartinlityf  unchurches  all  denomtnations  of  di^^^nicn; 
and  Congregationalists^  and  Prefihyterians,  and  Methodist^ 
and  Baptists,  and  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians,  and  Cil- 
vinists  and  Universaiists,  Protestants  as  they  are,  and  difibr 
in  other  respects  as  they  may,  are  all  thrown  together  as 
one  class,  and,  however  they  may  be  regarded  as  individaali» 
are  not  acknowledged  as  comprising  any  part  of  the  njitieil 
Body  of  Christ  It  was  not  thus  at  the  beginning.  The 
ancient  landmark  has  been  removed. 

And  what  are  the  ^ts  in  regard  to  these  denominaiioBi? 

They  that  are  so  prone  to  judge  others,  can  they  be  gailtf 

of  doing  the  same  things  ?     Suppose  that  one  were  to  go 

*  among  them,  and  ask  to  be  received  into  their  ftUowsh^. 


Suppose  that  he  were  to  declare  his  bdicf  m  srr  fa^^F 
woxdB  that  were  ever  emplojed  for  that  porpeae.  vatx  if 
our  Lord  himselfy  or  by  those  who  were  aashoRz«d  »  itrntk 
and  to  preach  in  his  name.  Would  thai  be  mffiiifiH  ?  Or 
would  somethiug  else  be  required  of  him  as  a  rmnditinn.  ■ 
a  form  of  words  that  Jesus  never  authoriaeed  and  his  Apos- 
tles never  wrote?  There  are  doubtless  some  exeeptioos, 
but  the  result  in  most  instances  may  be  readily  ioretold. 
He  could  not  be  received  without  professing  something 
more.     The  original  landmark  has  been  changed. 

Why  not  be  content,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  their 
old  position  ?  Who  knows  better  what  landmarks  are 
needed,  and  where  they  should  be  placed,  than  they  who^ 
at  the  beginning,  set  them  up  ?  Who  knows  better  the  true 
limits  of  bis  fold,  than  the  good  shepherd  who  **  careth  for 
his  flock  "?  Who  knows  better  the  extent  of  his  vineyard, 
than  he  who  employs  the  laborers  and  gives  them  their 
hire?  Who  knows  better  what  conditions  should  be  re- 
quired of  those  who  are  seeking  admission  within  its  en- 
closure, than*  he  who  is  ^Head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church  "  ?  Why  should  the  disciple  be  greater  than  his 
master,  or  the  servant  greater  than  hb  lord? 

In  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  a  division  of  labor  has 
been  found  profitable.  One  person  is  best  fitted  for  one 
kind  of  work,  and  another  for  another.  One  has  more 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  he  can  plan.  One  has  a  better 
judgment  in  arranging  the  details,  and  he  can  take  the 
general  oversight.  One  has  stronger  muscles  to  labor,  and 
firmer  health  to  endure  exposure  and  fatigue,  and  he  can 
perform  with  greater  ease  and  advantage  the  physical  toil. 
How  much  would  the  condition  of  the  world  be  improved, 
if  all  mankind  were  engaged  in  one  trade  or  profession  ? 
The  case  is  very  much  the  same  in  the  moral  and  spiritual,' 
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among  them,  from  their  varioas 
selves  to  different  classes  ci 

sofficienUj  proved  by  experience^  that  one  sect  is 
of  doing  what  another  cannot,  and  of  hUx>riog  with 
where  another  would  be  sore  to  meet  with  diaappointmsnti^ 
there  is  very^  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  many  more  penom* 
have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christian  prisd- 
pies,  and  have  been  induced  to  live  a  Christian  life,  than 
could  have  been  brought  under  this  influence,  or  indaeed 
to  live  such  a  life,  if  the  facts  had  been  different.  Piofi- 
dence  always  plans  more  wisely  than  man,  and  oAen  brings 
order  out  of  confusion,  and  good  out  of  evil.  If  then,  in  thus 
forming  themselves  into  sects,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had 
acted  from  no  other  motive  than  to  divide  the  field  of 
Christian  enterprise  and  duty  into  distinct  portions,  where 
each  could  perform  its  own  peculiar  work,  in  the  way  whidi 
it  judged  best^  without  hinderance  from  others,* —  if  they  bad 
been  willing  to  leave  the  original  landmarks  undisturbed, 
where  the  proprietor  of  all  had  placed  them,  —  and  if  thej 
had  been  ready  to  greet  as  fellow-laborers  in  the  same  good 
cause,  whoever  were  disposed  to  engage  in  the  woi^,  to 
whatever  company  they  might  chance  to  belong,  and  what- 
ever distinctive  badges  they  might  choose  to  wear, — do 
serious  objection  could  be  made;  there  would  be  little  to 
complain  of,  and  much  to  be  gained.  It  would  only  be  one 
other  instance,  where  so  many  already  exist,  of  unity  in 
diversity,  —  of  manifold  operations  all  tending  to  the  same 
result 

The  special  work  of  Unitarians  is  not  to  create  divisioos, 
*  but  to  diffuse  a  broader  charity.    It  is  not  to  .produce  alka- 
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ation?,  but  -  the  nnirr  -x  uif-  Mijri:  n  !■*  whc  cr  ■ 

is  not  to  remcve  li*-  ^itiiimLrtr  -rTiiL  ai*  ua^  ■jk**    I-l_»" 

and  his  Apw-iW  j-m  :i»eT:-  nu:  r  s  ii   T«f:of*  a?^  i-   3jb=- 

right  position.     I:   ;•  iitr  i:    iui*ri'£?*   »!».   lir    ju«rr-    r 

others,  but  laitifjllr  ::  :»*'ri:i-iL  riir  r»wx     x  i-  z    cu.      ■ 

the  waste  "I'la-:"***  t*>s-"   :r.i.i*s>  jar-"*  itrs^rsHL. 

the  good  see^i  ujicc  kl  ^:ils.    Jjic  ^  s-  w  »r 

for  in  due  yf-asr-::  t-t  *^"-^     r^ai:-  f  v*  ainr  ace 
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settinz  her  =-:^  -'•'*i  -^i.  miL  ^arr  r  •    ^rir^  "  >»•- 
it.     Karrir^^'r^t  i^i  viia  i#---r  a#-r^  »•:..  -!-*■■ 
and  failurv:  i^ij  :  ir.-i  x  -Uf^-  ▼-r'*-  rr.-p-    r   '^' 
the  imiLzi::^^  wjiji   ^^nnu*   r*  r*   z:.  .t-^rf  -.      ;    -» 
however,  t^:   ?-r*  ^17   "iT*in  -i   ii:i«  .1    ■^^."z:.--^   ^ 
amon?  vr^j::  -  2"-r^.  s»i  iu-#-  i-l:  >  -—— ^    »  .^^    .. , 
summed  :i^. 

teachers*  iir:*-..*^,  i-r-   '.'ci.:.iri:.---  w--'..  - 
friend*,  ar.i  :h^  r.n:KV*   •.n:m'r='    ".'.ar    4 
her  lit'»f.     .S:.^  ::«--r:--*  ▼  1.-11  n   irr  ii^isr"    ...-   ^  " 
dii»cip1ine  aod  issr:T*Bi*^-ic  «fl«»  .-w-r^..-.*-*  ^»   -p-.-- .• 
tinuallv  declares  L*r  nfiKinu-ji  r.  in*--*  iwr  -.#^  w    u 
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have  not  been  slighted.    Thus  fresh  and  earnest  she  begins 
her  new  life. 

At  the  end  of  &ye  years  she  looks  back.  Where  is  the  ? 
What  steps  has  she  taken  in  real  improvemeot  sioce  the 
steady  hand  of  a  faithful  guide  was  withdrawn  from  her 
shoulder  ?  As  soon  as  the  first  glow  of  enthusiasm  had  sub- 
sided, it  was  very  hard  to  find  two  hours  every  day  for 
study,  so  many  were  the  calls  upon  her  time.  She  has  no 
example  and  encouragement  at  home  to  draw  back  from  ex- 
citement She  quiets  her  conscience  by  the  assurance  that 
it  is  only  selfishness  which  prompts  her  to  separate  herself 
from  her  family  for  any  length  of  time  merely  for  her  owb 
improvement.  At  first  her  studies  are  omitted  for  a  day  or 
two  now  and  then,  next  for  a  week,  finally  altogether.  Fi?e 
years  of  such  progress  as  this  brings  one  to  what  we  ha?e 
seen. 

Many  mothers  encourage  this.  If  their  daughters  have 
been  placed  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a  good  school,  their 
education  is  completed.  A  certain  quantity  of  *'  learning' 
is  to  be  forced  into  them,  like  sawdust  into  a  doll ;  it  needi 
no  more  while  the  body  holds  together ;  outward  improve- 
ment  is  all  the  addition  which  can  be  made,  and  nothing  it 
spared  that  this  may  not  be  wanting.  And  all  for  what 
end  ?  •  We  see  the  answer  every  day.  We  cannot  shut  oar 
eyes  to  the  truth.  All  this  system  of  labor  and  care,  that 
the  girl  may  make  what  is  called  a  good  match. 

To  this  cause  may  partly  be  traced  such  ill-assorted  roa^ 
riages,  so  many  frivolous  and  aimless  lives,  so  many  un- 
trained hearts  growing  up  to  take  their  parents'  places,  sliA 
play  over  again  the  same  never-worn-out  farce.  This  ao 
counts  in  part  for  so  many  ungovernable  youth,  so  muck 
manhood  without  character,  so  much  old  age  without  digni^ 
or  worth. 
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The  beginning  was  only  a  little  spot,  a  want  of  aim,  tak- 
ing what  each  day  brought  without  a  thought  beyond ;  doing 
what  others  did,  or  only  striving  to  excel  them  in  meeting 
the  demands  which  the  world  makes  upon  all  who  will  listen 
to  it.  That  was  all ;  but  it  was  enough  to  drag  a  woman 
down  to  almost  a  machine. 

A  woman's  responsibility  is  very  great ;  and  the  greater 
her  beauty,  or  her  power  of  pleasing,  the  heavier  her  trust 
More  or  less  influence  she  is  oontinaally  exerting,  —  on 
joung  children,  where  she  has  the  precedence  of  all  other 
instruction,  —  on  young  men  who  take  pleasure  in  her  society. 
No  woman  need  complain  that  life  has  no  particular  niche 
for  her,  no  claim  on  her  exertions ;  and  whether  deliber- 
ately or  thoughtlessly  an  aimless  life  is  led,  the  law  of  the 
world  stands  the  same,  —  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap." 

But  none  the  less  true  is  the  great  law,  "  Seek,  and  ye 
"  shall  find  "  ;  and  life  might  be  very  different  if  a  young  girl, 
fresh  from  school,  resolved  to  put  the  past  into  practice,  and, 
placing  herself  in  imagination  at  the  eiTd  of  life,  and  above 
it,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  form  a  true  judgment,  and,  taking 
into  consideration  her  own  individual  circumstances,  should 
prayerfully  choose  the  most  worthy  aim  for  which  to  live. 
It  must  be  one  distinct  aim,  as  thoughtfully  chosen,  and  with 
as  much  view  to  surrounding  circumstances,  as  her  brother's 
path  in  business  is  chosen ;  for  no  one  can  faithfully  serve 
two  masters.  *  % 

It  may  be  very  different  from  her  sister's  appointed  path ; 
but  she  must  find  it  for  herself,  and  judge  whether  it  is  her 
own ;  no  one  can  give  much  aid  in  such  a  choice.  For 
one,  self-improvement  is  all  that  she  can  do,  —  a  patient 
continuance  of  her  school  studies.  To  another,  study  is  for- 
bidden, or  at  least  a  luxury  for  only  leisure  time  ;  but  what- 
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eTer  It  is,  I^t  her  make  a  <:&reful  cboioe^  and  be  {iiitW 
to  it. 

To  some  tbere  seem  to  be  manj  paths  opcDing  one  ftom 
another ;  to  them  God^a  call  is  to  ^  many  pWcs  m  inm, 
and  tione  completely ;  perhaps  to  prepnre  one  pUee  ftAcr 
another  for  others  to  occupy,  —  to  dinde  the  taleot,  ac^ 
ejEccl  in  nothings.  But  there  is  one  end  to  be  kept  in  vk^ 
even  in  this.  To  be  content  in  such  a  lot,  one  rmist  be 
alwftj^i  earnestly  desirous  of  doing  the  will  of  God,  Thai  h 
the  great  test  quebtiORj  —  *'l3  it  the  will  of  God?"  Tki 
question  must  be  prayerfully  put  in-  doubtful  cases,  for  Ihm 
u  great  danger  sometimes  of  mistaking  inclination  fbrdatr. 
In  those  undefined  questions,  so  difficult  to  answer,  consdfO- 
tious  people  sometimes  fall  into  the  mistake  of  cRlHng  thM 
most  right  which  is  most  pleasant;  for  while  they  hesitate 
over  them,  inclination  steps  softly  up  and  whispers,  "  God  i* 
a  God  of  love  ;  he  delights  in  the  happiness  of  his  children ; 
to  please  him  best,  please  yourself;  follow  me/*  One  luaj 
make  mistakes  at  first ;  but  if  she  is  really  in  earnest,  ihv 
will  succeed  at  last.*  She  will  clearly  see  whether  what  waa 
HO  earnestly  followed  yesterday  must  be  given  up  to  trj 
something  else  lo-ilay ;  whether  it  is  as  much  a  daty  to  lea4 
some  game  to  amuse  a  fretful  child  this  hoar,  as  to  buy 
bread  for  a  starving  one  the  next. 

Such  a  life  need  not  interfere  with  enjoyment  or  amuse- 
ment ;  but  with  a  worthy  end  in  view,  enjoyment  will  be 
heightened,  though  never  suffered  to  overstep  the-  limits  of 
innocence.  In  such  a  life  there  will  be  no  weariness  aad 
discontent,  no  darkness  for  any  length  of  time.  Obstacles, 
trials,  sufferings,  will  help  and  not  retard ;  God's  hand  will 
be  visible,  holding  the  staff  on  which  we  may  lean,  and  his 
voice  will  be  heard  whispering  to  us  to  grasp  it  for  support 
This  is  theory,  and  it  seems  most  plausible  and  easy.    It 
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is  easy  to  form  resolutions,  and  the  glow  which  comes  with 
them  is  most  cheering  and  encouraging.  They  hring  a  feel- 
ing of  triumph  and  of  power,  which  lifts  one  up,  and  makes 
great  sacrifices  easy.  But  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  this 
determination  and  a  constant,  faithful  practice  of  it.  To 
carry  about  continually  such  a  determination,  to  force  it  to 
interfere  often  with  pleasant  self-indulgence;  to  warm  and 
cherish  it  when  one  is  weary  of  the  very  thought  of  duty, 
and  it  lies  like  lead  on  the  heart ;  to  never  suffer  one's  self 
to  be  free  from  the  monotonous  chant,  —  Duty,  Duty,  Duty; 
to  give  a  pleasant  answer  to  a  fretful  question ;  to  go  through 
the  same  routine  day  after  day,  —  a  routine  which  promises 
nothing,  and  amounts  to  so  little  that  it  is  never  recognized 
by  others  as  a  duty,  much  less  as  a  sacrifice ;  —  to  choose 
that  is  to  choose  a  hard  life, — but  it  is  also  to  choose  a 
useful,  happy,  and  peaceful  life,  —  and  the  future  is  in  God's 
hands. 

Z.  Z. 
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The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  for  the  present  year,  immediately  upon  their 
appointment,  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  Dis- 
tricts and  Agencies,  in  pursuance  of  the  intentions  expressed 
in  the  Annual  Report,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.* 
Regarding  the  experiment  as  successful,  and  believing  that 
it  merits  a  more  diligent  and  thorough  trial  this  year,  the 
Committee  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  expressed 
willingness  of  the  Agents  of  last  year  to  serve  the  Associa- 
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tion  again-  Accordingly,  the  fcllowiog  list  contaais  tht 
tiames,  for  the  mo^t  part,  of  kst  year's  Agenl^  and  Ifaeir 
DiatricU  are  appointed  essentiallj  as  bcfor*^^  with  aal?  i  few 
changes,  which  motives  of  convenience  liave  £uggc!s4ed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ejtecotive  Committee,  lield  Jone  4, 
1856,  it  was  voted  that  the  foHowing  be  the  District  and 
Agf^nts  for  the  year  1856*- 57  :  — 

J>t$trict  No,  1  includes  all  the  Unitarian  Societies  m 
BostOttj  CVitlsea,  and  Charlestowti,  Jtcv-  William  R.  Alger, 
District  Agent. 

District  No.  2  includes  the  Societies  in  Waltham,  Water 
.  town,  Weston,  Cambridge,  West  Cambridge,  Somerrille, 
Brighton,  Brookline,  and  Newton.  Rev.  Thomas  Hill, 
District  Agent. 

District  No.  3  includes  the  Societies  in  Lexington,  Wo- 
burn,  Medford,  Lincoln,  Bedford,  Concord,  Billerica,  LoweU. 
Rev.  N.  A.  Staples,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  4  includes  the  Societies  in  Fraraingbam, 
Wayland,  Sudbury,  Stow,  Marlborough,Westborough,  North- 
borough,  Bolton.    Rev.  Samuel  D.  Robbins,  District  Agent 

District  No.  5  includes  the  Societies  in  Dorchester, 
Roxbury,  West  Roxbury,  Milton,  Quincy,  Dedham.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Hall,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  6  includes  the  Societies  in  Medfield,  Wal- 
pole.  Canton,  Dover,  Mendon,  Uxbridge,  Upton,  Sherboni, 
Needhara,  Natick.     Rev.  R.  D.  Bun-,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  7  includes  the  Societies  in  East  Bridgewater, 
Bridgewater,  West  Bridgewater,  Taunton,  Norton,  Mans- 
field.    Rev.  J.  H.  Phipps,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  8  includes  the  Societies  in  Kingston,  Ply- 
mouth, Duxbury,  Hingham,  Scituate,  Cohasset,  Nantucket, 
Sandwich,  Barnstable.     Rev.  C.  J.  Bowen,  District  Agent 

District  No.  9  includes  the  Societies  in  Providence,  New- 
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port,  New  Bedford,  Fairiiayen^FallBifer.  Bev.Dr.HaD, 
JXstrict  AgenL 

Dictrici  No.  10  includes  the  Sodeties  in  Fitchbai^g,  Leom- 
inster, Lancaster,  Clinton,  Sterling^  Worcester,  Bey.  W.  P. 
Tilden,  District  AgenL 

District  No.  11  includes  the  Societies  in  Groton,  Lunen- 
burg, Harvard,  Pepperell,  Shirley,  Ashbj,  Townsend,  Lit- 
tleton, Tyogsborough,  Chelmsford.  Bey.  Crawford  Night- 
ingale, District  Agent. 

District  No.  12  includes  the  Societies  in  Salem,  Mar- 
blebead,  Beverly,  Andoyer,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Danyers, 
Gloucester,  Newburyport    Bey.  Dr.  Briggs,  District  AgenL 

District  No.  13  includes  the  Sodeties  in  Templeton,  Hub- 
bardston,  Barre,  Petersham,  Athol,  New  Salem.  Bev.  Ed- 
win G.  Adams,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  14  indudes  the  Sodeties  in  Deerfield,  Green- 
field, Northfield,  Braltleborough,  Yt,  Northampton,  Chico- 
pee.  Ware,  Springfidd,  Brookfidd.  Bev.  J.  F.  Moors,  Dis^ 
trict  Agent. 

District  No.  15  includes  the  Sodeties  in  Charlestown,  Wal- 
pole,  Keene,  Dublin,  Peterborough,  Concord,  Manchester, 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire.  Bey.  Adams  Ayer,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  16  includes  the  Sodeties  in  Saco,  Portland, 
Brunswick,  Bath,  Hallowell,  Augusta,  Kennebunk,  Maine, 
Portsmouth,  Dover,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  Bey.  J.  T. 
G.  Nichols,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  17  indudes  the  Sodeties  in  Belfast,  Ban- 
gor, Thomaston,  Perry,  Eastport,  Calais,  Maine.  Bev.  Dr. 
C.  Palfrey,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  18  includes  the  Sodeties  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
New  York  City,  Staten  Island,  Williamsburg,  Jersey  City, 
Philadelphia.    Bey.  Dr.  Farley,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  19  inckdes  the  Sodetiea  in  Troy,  Albany, 
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Syracuse,  Hochester,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Rev.  Edgar  Bxudk' 
ingham,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  20  includes  the  Societies  in  GreneTa,  BL, 
Chicago,  111.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Rockford,  BL,  Ctncinnati,  Ohio^ 
Marietta,  Ohio,  Meadville,  Pa.,  Austinburg,  Ohio.  Rev.  A. 
H.  Conant,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  21  includes  the  Societies  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  Alton,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Dixon,  111.  Rev.  J. 
H.  Heywood,  District  Agent. 

The  above  list  includes  most  of  the  Societies  in  the  de- 
nomination. Some  are  omitted  because  their  isolated  po- 
sition forbids  their  inclusion  in  any  of  the  above-named 
groups.  Such  is  the  case  with  Montreal,  Canada,  Burling- 
ton, Yt.,  and  Baltimore,  Md. ;  from  all  of  which,  during  the 
past  year,  the  Association  has  received  contributions  of  aid, 
which  it  hopes  may  be  repeated  in  the  year  to  come.  A 
few  other  Societies  are  omitted,  because,  in  their  feeble  con- 
dition, no  assistance  from  them  can  properly  be  asked. 

In  the  list  of  District  Agents  there  are  some  new  mem- 
bers, and  these  may  like  to  know  what  course  was  followed 
last  year.  In  answer  we  may  say,  that  no  particular  course 
was  prescribed,  and  on  assembling  at  the  end  of  the  year  it 
was  found  that  no  uniformity  of  action  had  been  observed. 
Some  addressed  a  letter  to  each  minister  in  their  District, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  a  minister,  to  the  Parish  Committee. 
Others  made  arrangements  with  their  brethren,  which  would 
enable  them  to  present  the  claims  of  the  Association  in  the 
course  of  their  ordinary  exchanges.  The  main  thing  ^-as 
to  secure  a  contribution  from  every  parish  in  the  District ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  to  be  prepared  to  preach  upon  the 
subject  wherever  opportunity  might  be  afforded.  So  also 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  his  address,  each  brother  adopted 
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the  oonne  which  he  judged  best  Some  presented  die 
daims  of  the  Book  Fund,  Bome  spoke  at  length  upon  the 
missionary  operations  of  the  Association,  while  others  offered 
only  some  general  views  of  the  importance  of  Christian  and 
denominational  activity.  As  to  all  these  detaib  each  Agent 
will  doubtless  find  one  course  best  suited  to  one  Society,  and 
another  to  another,  and  will  adopt  the  method  best  fitted  to 
the  end  to  be  kept  in  view, — awakening  Christian  sympathy, 
and  arousing  Christian  activity. 

4^s  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised,  a  word  may  be 
added.  Most  of  the  Agents  last  year  reported  that  there 
was  a  disposition  in  their  Districts  to  give  cheerfully  and 
generously  to  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  a  growing 
confidence  in  its  plans  and  prospects,  which  afforded  hope  of 
an  increase  of  contributions  for  the  year  to  come.  On  foot- 
ing up  the  sums  which  may  be  regarded  as  sure,  it  was 
found  that  they  amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  If  all 
parishes  give  according  to  their  ability,  and  to  their  duty 
to  the  great  interests  of  Christian  truth  and  righteousness, 
their  contributions  will  greatly  exceed  this  sum,  and  every 
Society  will  be  made  richer  by  its  gift. 

It  is  hoped  that  District  Agents  will  feel  the  importance 
of  an  early  attention  to  the  service  to  which  they  are  here 
invited.  With  some  Societies  the  time*  for  their  annual 
contribution  to  the  Association  occurs  in  the  summer,  or 
early  in  the  autumn.  In  most  cases  arrangements  for 
preaching  must  be  made  some  time  in  advance.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  at  once  the 
times  when  this  subject  can  be  best  presented  to  each 
parish. 

There  vKU  be  two  conferences  of  the  District  Agents  and 
the  Executive  Committee  during  the  coming  year ;  one  in 
the  autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  progress  of 
52* 
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plans  of  acdon,  the  other  just  before  the  next  anoiTenaiy 
of  the  Associationy  to  gather  up  the  lesalta  of  Boch  ^Aam, 
The  expenses  of  attendance  will  he  paid  by  the  Treasoreri 
as  will  also  other  necessary  costs  incurred  in  the  dtschai^ 
of  duties  in  the  service  of  the  Association.  The  Secretarj 
of  the  Association  will  hold  himself  ready  to  preach  to  aoj 
Society  which  it  may  be  advisable,  in  the  judgment  either 
of  any  District  Agent  or  of  any  minister  or  parish  com- 
mittee, that  he  should  visit  personally;  and  will  at  all 
times  be  happy  to  forward  any  information  which  he  jcan 
supply. 

It  only  remains  to  express  the  wish,  that  the  year  'upon 
which  we  are  entering  may  be  marked  by  more  energetk 
and  successful  labors  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  signs  of  a  reviving  interest  in  the  measures 
undertaken,  and  the  hopes  that  encourage  us  onward.  Let 
the  earnest  voices  of  those  who  are  here  invited  to  set  forth 
the  claims  of  the  Gospel  upon  our  cooperation,  be  heard  in 
the  churches  in  their  neighborhood,  pleading  for  a  deeper 
love  for  this  work,  and  for  more  generous  appropriations  to 
it,  and  what  new  and  quickening  influences  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit  may  pervade  our  entire  body!  Ailer  a  few  yean 
of  such  systematic  and  devoted  labors,  it  may  no  longer  be 
said  of  us  as  a  body  of  Christians,  that  we  are  like  ^an 
island  of  ice  in  a  sea  of  fire," — we  may  be  doing  oar  full 
share  of  the  work  in  the  vineyard  of  our  Master.  Whether 
all  our  brethren  in  the  ministry  wUl  co-operate  with  us  in 
the  plans  here  set  forth,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  Some  of 
them  may  feel  that  these  plans  are  not  wise,  and  may  con- 
scientiously refrain  from  sanctioning  them.  We  shall  re- 
spect all  sincere  scruples,  and  shall  weigh  no  man  by  our 
private  scales.  But  where  there  is  no  objection  to  these 
methods  of  action,  where  they  win  approval  from  the  : 
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beeaoie  tiiej  am  wise,  sad  fh)m  the  Mimitaoe  lieeniMe 
are  nsefbl  and  hopefal,  there  we  shall  look  lor  co-operatioa^ 
prompt,  hearty,  persevcriog,  —  and  we  feel  sore  we  shall  not 
look  in  rain. 
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As  the  most  recent  information  in  r^;ard  to  our  mission 
in  Kansas  has  been  spread  before  the  public  bj  the  address- 
es of  Rev.  Mr.  Nute  and  Mr.  E.  B*  Whitman,  Esq.,  during 
their  late  visit  to  New  England,  we  may  confine  ourselres 
chiefly,  in  this  n\;imber  of  the  Journal,  to  the  letters  we  have 
received  from  .our  laborious  missionary  and  indefatigable 
correspondent,  Rev.  Mr.  Dall  of  Calcutta.  We  feel  sure 
that  our  readers  will  not  regret  that  we  give  up  so  many  of 
our  pages  to  extracts  from  his  letters.  They  constitute  a 
picture  of  missionary  life  as  devoted,  faithful,  and  successful 
as  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  annals  of  missionary  enters 
prise.  We  give  below  seven  letters  from  Mr.  Dall,  omit* 
ting  from  each  a  few  commencing  and  concluding  words. 

**  Calcutta,  December  22,  1855. 

*<  Year  second  letter,  dated  Boston,  October  16, 1855,  has  reached 
me  just  in  time  for  acknowledgment  by  the  outgoing  mail.  Thank 
you  also  for  the  October  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal.  I  see 
that  mention  is  made  of  our  mission  in  it,  and  I  know  that  it  will 
cheer  our  Calcutta  friends.  Our  *  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  India '  is  gaining  a  steadier  footing  and  a  firmer  hold 
from  month  to  month,  and  almost  from  week  to  week.  There  is 
no  one  but  myself  to  prepare  its  publications  as  yet ;  but,  by  a  very 
careful  outlay  of  time,  rising  daily  an  hour  or  two  before  the  sun, 
i  am  able  to  meet  all  engag«nents.    All  the  daily  newspapers  of 
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CftlcDtta,  — The  En^lishmaQ,  TheHailnni,  The  MoniiBgCkiW' 
icle,  The  Citizen,  and  a  well-edited  tri-weekly  called  The  Pb» 
nix, — open  their  columns  to  my  contribationa  ;  and  though  the 
principal  ones  make  their  subscription  price  $  30  to  S  36  a  jear,thej 
are  sent  to  me  grCtuitously  by  their  editors,  in  consideration  ofay 
occasionally  writing  fur  them  all.  My  only  eabjects  are  zeligioi 
and  morals,  and,  not  infrequently,  direct  doctrinal  UoitarianinL 
I  am  corresponding  monthly  or  oftener  with  Madras,  and  sending 
books  and  pamphlets  frequently,  by  a  cheap '  Book  Post '  which  the 
oflen  generous  English  government  has  extended  to  India  amoog 
other  blessings.  So  it  is  that  my  faithful  brother  Roberta  and  I, 
without  having  yet  seen  each  other's  faces,  seem  to  have  becooH 
well  acquainted,  and  strongly  bound  together  by  a  comoKm  ajn- 
pathy. 

"  The  Sunday  services  at  the  Mission-room  are  as  well  attended 
as  ever.  Attendants,  including  a  native  Christian  or  two,  begia 
to  bring  their  wives  and  children  with  them ;  'and  of  late  (our 
pastoral  record  having  opened  with  the  entry  of  four  children 
christened)  we  enjoy  an  incipient  church  feeling.  We  evco 
dream  of  a  little  Sunday-school. 

**  You  speak  of  the  possible  mission  of  a  Unitarian  preacher  to 
Madras,  by  the  way  of  Calcutta.  I  regret  to  find  how  rare  and 
difficult  is  the  travelling  communication  between  Calcutta  and  Ma- 
dras. It  hardly  exists,  —  with  occasional  exceptions  of  a  ahip, — 
unless  by  the  exorbitant  '  overland  mail '  steamers.  My  advice 
decidedly  is,  therefore,  that  the  missionary  go  at  once  from  Bustoa 
to  Madras,  and  thence  correspond  with  me  and  with  leading  men 
of  our  society,  such  as  Mr.  Lewis,  our  Treasurer,  or  with  oar 
President,  Mr.  Pratt.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  such  a 
man  would  find  his  every  energy  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  Madras  and 
the  neighboring  cities  of  Southern  India.  The  English  language 
is  quite  as  generally  understood  at  Madras,  with  its  300,000,  as  in 
Calcutta,  with  its  estimated  800,000  or  900,000.  The  more  I  see 
and  hear,  the  more  am  I  persuaded  that  the  best  and  most  conscien- 
tious Christian  converts  in  India  are  about  to  fall  into  our  path  of 
light.  I  have  never  yet  addressed  myself  particularly  to  these, 
but  they  are  oflen  coming  to  me  for  oonveraation  and  for  books. 


I 
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^  And  they  all  say  that  Unitanan  Christianity  BMda  only  praaentiK 
^  tion  to  be  accepted  by  natiTe  ChristiaBa  everywhere.  I  latrty 
^  viatted  Mr.  Pratt,  at  Bardwan,  66  miles  northwest  of  (kleutta  by 
^  railway.  While  there  I  was  introduced  to  the  Rajah  of  Buid- 
'   wan,  who  is  called  the  wealthiest  Bajah  in  India.     His  oolleo* 

*  torate,  private  houses,  palaces,  and  gardens,  make  op  nearly  the 

*  entire  city.  A  showy  company  of  cavalry  usually  atlenda  him  ■• 
^  a  body-guard,  and  he  is  otherwise  surrounded  with  Oriental  state. 
!  He  has  grown  up  with  European  araociates  about  him,  and  Uvea 
^  almost  as  a  European.  For  years  he  has  welcomed  the  society  of 
^  Christian  missionaries,  and  once  and  again  been  *  almost  a  Cbria- 
i  tian.'  His  dignity,  almost  amounting  to  eoolnesa  on  my  first 
i  approach,  presently  softened  into  attention,  and  then  warmed  into 
'  deeper  interest.  His  first  question  to  me  was  concerning  the 
^    deity  of  Christ,  which  he  said  he  could  never  accept.   Surrounded 

by  twenty  or  thirty  listeners,  I  gave  him,  succinctly,  our  Unitarian 
▼iews  of  Christ^s  relation  to  the  Father  as  a  Son,  and  to  every  man 
as  the  perfect  image  of  the  Father's  will,  —  the  way  of  peace,  the 
truth  of  God,  the  life  of  heaven  upon  earth.  Whereupon  he  ex- 
pressed great  delight,  —  even  saying  that  he  would  *  rather  have 
missed  a  crore  of  rupees '  than  not  to  have  heard  what  I  said.  He 
asked  for  Unitarian  publications,  some  of  which  I  presently 
sent  him  by  his  own  messenger.  He  begged  me  to  come  and 
preach  those  views  to  his  people.  He  would  insure  me  a  hall 
and  an  audience  whenever  I  should  come,  only  send  him  word 
from  Calcutta  one  day  in  advance.  He  wished  me  to  send  him 
Unitarian  tracts  by  mail ;  which  I  am  doing.  He  ordered  his  car- 
riage for  my  return,  and,  in  Bengalee  (understood  by  a  native  ■ 
Christian  who  accompanied  me),  he  spoke  to  his  attendants  of 
what  I  said  of  Jesus.  Before  leaving  Burdwan  the  next  morning, 
to  meet  engagements  in  Calcutta,  I  visited  and  examined  a  fine 
school  of  400  boys,  supported  by  the  Rajah  as  his  own,  rejecting 
all  oflers  of  government  assistance.  This  assistance,  by  the  way, 
is  given  to  all  schools,  heathen  and  Christian,  Unitarian  and  Trin- 
itarian, to  the  amount  of  about  half  the  entire  outlay.  On  the 
walls  of  the  Rajah's  school  I  gladly  notioed  moral  precepta  in  Eng- 
lish Bible  words,  and  my  brief  re^giooa  appeals  to  the  daaaea  were 
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tppar^ntly  welcomed  by  both  tcaeheis  and  pupila,  llj  pnjffi  l 
that  Gocl  may  turn  the  Rajah '^  heart  whally  ta  himself*  1  plitt  I 
but  little  reliance  on  the  results  of  &  Atnglo  intemew.  Still,  I 
fthall  be  graieful  to  be  permitted  mnd  encouraged  to  com©  to  B**!' 
wnn,  and  preach  to  the  Rajah ,  hia  household,  and  hia  echodi; 
'though  no  pecuniary  aid  to  thd  miaaioa  should  erer  grow  oil  of 
Bio  proftjs^d  interest/^ 

"  The  new  yeav  opena  with  a  amilfi  upon  ua  ;  may  it  he  the  uxM 
with  our  cause  at  home.     God  grant  us  all  a  year  of  new  faith. 

'*  Our  report  for  the  first  six  months  has  just  been  given  in,  isd 
it  sur prises  not  a  few  of  our  friends.  1  intend  yow  shall  have  it  ia 
some  form  by  the  next  maiL  We  are  out  in  tho  1856  *  Dir«;tB- 
ries/  and  it  is  the  Jirst  time  we  have  had  the  names  of  the  Uaita- 
rian  Society  before  the  public.  Mr,  Pratt  and  othera  will  l<ae 
atanding  by  it,  but  there  is  no  shrinking  from  a  public  eonfesei^tir 
thank  God  !  Our  mission  is  increasing^  its  bold  upon  the  uatiw 
mind^  of  which  we  have  increasing  and  delightful  te^timonv,  I 
enclose  for  your  eye  parts  of  notes  from  natives  and  *■  Kast  Indians/ 
as  the  country-born  half-bloods  are  called.  I  find  Mr.  R.  Forbes 
to  be  a  man  in  high  trust  by  government,  —  a  fine-looking,  white- 
haired  old  man  of  seventy-one  years,  who  for  fifty  years  has  been 
a  constant  member  of  the  Church  of  England  here.  Solitary  studj 
has  made  him  a  Unitarian.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  the  half  of 
what  he  has  written  me.  Nor  is  he  the  only  one  that  has  sprung 
up  in  this  way,  to  our  unexpected  encouragement.  On  the  other 
hand,  institutions  are  sending  for  me  to  address  them.  Not  long 
since  I  lectured  to  the  Bethune  Society,  —  that  includes  all  the 
older  pupils  of  the  chief  Government  College  in  India,  the  Presi- 
dency College.  And  now,  within  a  day  or  two  past,  the  wealthy 
natives  (Babus)  have  made  me  the  chief  speaker  at  the  *.Coni- 
roencement '  and  Prize  Distribution  of  the  Metropolitan  College, 
which  has  seven  hundred  students,  and  is  the  only  College  started 
in  India  by  natives  who  refuse  government  aid.  Such  opportuni- 
ties, granted  to  few  if  any  other  Christian  missionaries,  are  surely 
to  be  coveted.    You  will  see  the  report  of  my  *  Metropolitan  * 
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College  Addreas  in  the  newspapers  I  send.  Letters  asking  ftr 
tracts  and  sermonB,  and  explanations  of  Unitarian  ChristianitjTy 
inereaae  upon  me.  Some  of  them  are  from  distances  that  require 
weeks  of  mail  carriage  to  reach  me,  as  the  one  enclosed  from  Jo- 
kehai,  which  I  do  not  find  on  my  map,  but  am  told  is  in  the  far 
South.  My  intercourse  with  Mr.  Pratt,  by  letter,  is  almost  as 
constant  as  before  he  left  Calcutta  on  his  educational  journeying. 
He  is  firm,  and  steadfast,  and  zealous  as  ever.  While  on  a  visit 
to  him  at  fiurd  wan  (seventy  miles  north  west  of  Calcutta)  lately,  and 
walking  af  sunrise  among,  the  idol  temples  in  the  bamboo  groves, 
I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  myself  fairly  under- 
stood in  conversing  with  the  natives  on  the  unity  of  God.  la 
asking  them,  pointedly,  whether  there  were  many  or  only  one  God 
over  all,  some  said  they  supposed  that  there  was  *  only  about  one.' 
*'  Since  the  receipt  of  your  *  Quarterly,'  and  my  printing  what 
you  there  say  of  Florence  Nightingale  as  a  Unitarian,  a  brisk  con- 
troversy has  sprung  up.  There  have  been  two  letters  on  the  op- 
position, and  three  on  my  side,  all  tending  to  call  attention  to  the 
simple  truths  of  the  Gospel.  I  am  called  out  into  print  in  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  oftener  than  once  a  week,  so  wide 
open  is  our  '  door  of  utterance.'  It  will  be  interesting  to  friends 
at  home  to  know  how  great  is  the  demand  for  American  school 
and  other  books  here.  Two  such,  that  I  had  with  me  by  mere 
ehance,  are  being,  in  part  at  least,  translated  into  Bengalee  for 
native  schools.  Please  tell  Miss  Whitman,  at  Lexington,  that 
one  of  them  is  a  little  Primer  of  Moral  Philosophy  that  she  gave 
me,  with  her  autograph,  as  a  memento.  I  was  happy  in  being 
able  to  procure  *  The  RoUo  Books '  (eight  or  ten  volumes  of  them) 
for  an  eminent  native  gentleman  of  my  society,  who  expresses  his 
intention  of  making  them  a  model  for  a  Bengalee  series. 

**  I  have  only  time  to  add,  that  I  am  going  hoon  again  to  the 
Rajah  of  Burdwan,  who  was  too  ill  on  my  last  visit  to  see  me,  or 
*  make  the  arrangements  for  my  preaching  which  he  intends." 

<*  Calcutta,  January  23,  1856. 
**  Yours  of  November  26th,  1855,  reaches  me  just  in  time  for  a 
few  words,  and  very  few,  by  the  outgoing  mail.     I  hoped  to  have 
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sent  ycm  out  semi  annual  Te|H>rt  \tf  this  opportunitT,  tmi  ve  de- 
cide that  we  muet  eend  a  few  oopjes  of  it  to  England  xod  db^ 
>vherG,  and  the  putting  it  in  type  will  deity  ita  o&mmg.  1  wm 
say  we  are  encouraged  to  see  how  tnany  doors  God  b  openiitf  « 
us,  and  how  muc^h  the  native  population  ar«  moved  at  nor  eomrBf. 
To -night  I  eoinmence  a  course  of  aiwen  or  eight  public  Icciur**, 
pans  of  ench  of  which  are  to  go  regularly  before  the  public  ta  Ik 
leading  jouroa!  of  Calcutta,  '  The  EngUahman/  To-morrw  I 
go  for  the  third  time  to  BuTdwan,  to  ihe  Rajalt,  Witb  ihe  mv 
year  we  have  commenced  holding  a  Sunday  atrhool  for  two  b<»i 
each  Stmday.  There  are  five  or  siit  gentleman  teachers,  aodn 
are  likely  to  be  overrun  with  pupila,  '  I  am  daHy  at  ibe  School  tt 
Industrial  Art,  and  the  young  men  will  talk  to  me  even  then  <a 
Teligious  things.  My  Bible-class  continues  tho  study  of  the  Bin- 
ifiiry  of  Christ,  on  Sunday  afternoon «  at  tny  residence  lierc.  I  Bal 
that  I  have  taken  sbaut  sixty^ight  doUars  for  the  books  joa  lesf 
with  me.  The  remninder  are  many  of  them  horrowe-d  and  re- 
turned from  week  to  week.  The  Miracles,  the  Plenary  Inapifi* 
lion  of  the  Bible,  and  ihe  Godhead  ofCbrifltf  are  the  topics  mos 
consianLly  introduct'd  by  im|uirers.  Letters  and  inquirers  coftmH 
me,  pcrhiips  three  or  four  every  day.  I  hardly  know  bowlgtl 
through  the  amount  of  writing,  lalkbg,  prinling,  and  readi^^  «f 
all  fiorts  of  books  and  pupers  and  arguments  that  pant  in  upoir  m$^ 
My  addre^  to  the  seven  hundred  young  men  and  othetn.,  at  tbi 
Commencement  of  the  Metropolitan  College,  has  been  very  kiji% 
received  by  native  gentlemen^  and  is  printed,  as  1  am  told,  in  Bw- 
galee  and  Oordoo.  I  continue  writing  occasionally  for  all  the  daily 
papers,  four  in  number,  and  for  one  tri- weekly  and  one  weekly, 
and  read  them  rapidly  through,  as  a  duty,  every  morning;  and  » 
learn  more  of  India  as  she  is,  and  is  governed,  and  of  her  wants, 
than  I  could  in  any  other  way.  I  had  an  invitation  to  preside  the 
other  evening  at  the  celebration  of  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
Calcutta  Free  Debating  Club  (all  native  young  men),  but  their* 
Scotch  Church  patrons  interfered,  and  prevented  the  plan  from 
being  fulfilled. 

'*■  My  stanch  Christian  native  friend,  the  schoolmaster  of  Bali, 
Chundy  Churn  Singha,  is  suffering  not  a  little  in  hia  parse  for  hit 
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Unitarian  independence ;  but  none  of  these  things  move  him.  He 
goes  on  scattering  tracts  and  books,  and  making  proselytes,  as  &8t 
•s  he  can.  He  brought  four,  I  think,  of  his  assistant  teachers  to 
oor  little  church  last  Sunday.  Letters  come  to  me  from  Jessore, 
aerenty  miles  northeast  of  this,  asking  for  tracts,  and,  if  possible, 
a  Tisit.  Several'  native  gentlemen,  some  of  them  in  government 
employ,  long  to  know  about  Unitarian  Christianity. 

'*  My  health  remains  firm,  and  I  have  no  fears  whatever  on  that 
aoore  ;  though  how  all  the  work  that  is  flooding  in  upon  me  is  to 
be  done,  without  a  colleague,  the  Great  Giver  of  strength  only 
knows.  Mr.  Pratt  is  far  up  in  the  country,  looking  afler  his  ten 
thousand  schools,  and  hi»  health  has  greatly  improved.  Did  he 
DOt  open  his  purse  to  my  mission,  continually  and  freely,  —  he 
cmd  our  American  consul,  Mr.  liewis,  — - 1  know  not  what  we 
should  do.  I  have  all  the  money  I  want,  and  pray  you  to  thank  our 
friends  earnestly  on  my  behalf.  I  can  live  here  comfortably  enough 
on  $  1,000  a  year.  Ask  them  at  your  side,  who  is  to  go  to  the  dis- 
tant points,  or  even  the  comparatively  near  ones,  that  send  me 
word  for  tracte  and  the  spoken  word  ?  I  pray  God  to  give  us  a 
man  speedily,  for  the  work  is  large  and  glorious." 

**Burdwan*  January  26,  1856. 
"  I  write  you  this  time  from  the  royal  old  city  of  Burdwan.  A 
few  days  ago  I  received  a  note  from  one  who  calls  himself  our 
*  Unitarian  brother,'  the  Moha  Rajah,  bidding  me  come  *  at  my 
earliest  convenience  and  preach  for  him.'  I  was  specially  glad 
*to  get  this  invitation,  as  I  knew  that  pointed  efforts  had  been  made 
to  induce  the  Rajah  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  me.  A  leader  of 
one  of  the  Brama  Shovas  (Vedantist  Societies),  for  whom  the 
Rajah  had  built  a  place  of  worship  at  Burdwan,  had  been  taxed 
by  me,  in  a  friendly  conversation,  with  inconsistency,  for  not 
preaching  Jesus  Christ  to  his  people ;  though  he  fully  acknowl- 
edged that  Jesus  spoke  higher  and  purer  wisdom  than  man  ever 
spoke  before  or  since.  '  lie  had  never  opened  his  lips  concerning 
Jesus  in  the  Shova  ;  and  had  no  excuse  whatever  for  thus  hiding 

♦  "  About  seventy  mile?  northwest  of  Calcutta." 
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hia  com^ietiona,  bul  the  fact  tlial  «]1  CHtisir»tk«  ^Ded  kint  O9I 

A!mi|fhty/  This  Vedaritist  told  a  frierid  of  mtitet  whom  be  »fl4 
fur  a  Esound  V^edanti»i  hke  himBvclf^  itmt  he  bud  \a.id  thref  of  of 
inconsiBtenck's  before  the  Haph  ;  mod  what  do  joa  ihtnk  itMn 
were  1  Be^i  in  mind  that  the  preaeber  of  tlie  Ve^v  had  mfiw 
ealbd  on  me,  nor  ask^  a  single  qnesiion  c^mccrming  ki?  Tif»i(i( 
CbriaLiafiiiy,  My  iljree  gr^eai  errors  were,  —  I.  The  p«rrfecti«  «f 
Christ's  character;  2.  The  Miracles;  and  3.  The  Pfenar;  ]iii|l* 
ration  of  the  Bible.  }  plead  goilty  to  the  fijrst  two  counts,  Wrth 
reapetit  to  the  third,  you  know  that  I  raake  Chnst's  oMvn  void  I* 
ha  (in  the  Bible)  as  *■  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  hmxse  on  tit 
tap  of  the  moon  In  ins/  and  so  add  the^nity  of  the  fiible  10  ^ 
othc^r  ^rand  *  unities  of  llnitananiaio/  But  I  am  \%^nder)nf.  1 
said  T  vv:)s  particuUrly  j^lad  to  make  this  (my  third)  Trail  to  *^bji 
Highneaa  '  the  *  Great  Rajah,'  as  1  knew  he  had  been  %o\i  of 
my  '■  inconftbiencie^.^  Yes;  as  I  swept  fdong  the  w«st  eide  df 
the  Monthly  on  the  rail^  toward  Ditrdwan,  btitween  riee -fields  ted 
sugar- plantations,  and  throuj^h  groves  of  cocoanut,  and  other  $pltJh- 
didty  graceful  Yarioties  of  patin,  T  intvardly  thanked  God  ibi 

*  two  or  three  ^  were  to  be  gathered  together,  at  the  Hajah^^  ifr^ 
vitation^  (and,  as  1  supposed,  in  a  Christian  church  erected  by  tlii 
Bajah,)  to  hear  those  aimplt^  and  converting  Ttews  of  the  fnluiiir 
Father  and  the  Holy  Son,  the  price  I  ess  value  and  glorious  powef 
of  which,  such  as  receive  them  by  inheritan^^e  hardly  under*iarn!. 
Reach  nig  Bordwan  on  Thursday  noon  (January  1^4),  I  was  drtreo 
directly  to  the  principal  pabce,  and  there  waited  awhile  in  thf 
study,  —  a  library-room  altogether  English,  and  richly  padted  aboit 
with  elegant  editions  of  works  American  and  English.  'Key  to 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  caught  my  eye  among  the  titles.  I  am  tM 
the  Rajah  shuts  himself  up  wholly  at  times,  and  away  from  calierB 
even,  that  he  may  give  himself  to  his  books.  Not  that  he  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  moral  philosophy  ;  for  books  on  sporting  and 

*  chock  full  of  fun,'  like  *  Sam  Slick,*  which  1  saw  on  his  table, 
suit  him  best,  at  least  in  certain  moods.  Still  he  has  always  been 
inclined  to  favor  Christian  missionaries  and  listen  to  them,  and  ke 
vastly  prefers  European  to  native  society.  Presently  the  Rajab 
(having  received  my  card  from  an  ofGcial)  came  graciously  in  and 
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sat  io  one  of  the  library  chairs  near,  and  conversed  with  me  like 
any  easy-mannered  European.  Christianity  was  our  immediate 
and  only  sabject,  and  the  Rajah  seemed  glad  to  listen.  Indeed, 
an  '  East  Indian '  gentleman  (i.  e.  *  country  born,'  or  '  half- 
caste  '),  one  of  the  Rajah*8  superintendents,  told  me  he  heard 
the  Rajah  repeating  to  friends,  aAer  I  had  led,  what  had  been 
^aaid  to  him  of  religion  and  Christ  by  the  *  Unitarian.'  The 
Rajah  introduced  me  to  his  own  brother,  —  wearing,  like  himself, 
what  might  be  called  a  hat  (without  a  rim),  bristling  with  gold 
and  jewels.  After  half  an  hour^s  conversation,  he  asked  me  upon 
what  subject  I  would  preach.  He  wanted  it  in  writing,  that  he 
might  send  it  round  to  the  English  and  others,  through  the  town. 
The  subject  I  gave  was,  'A  Unitarian  View  of  Christ ;  his  Relation 
io  God  and  to  Men.'  After  giving  him  this  topic,  *his  High- 
ness '  (as  everybody  calls  him)  had  me  shown  to  a  carriage  and 
conducted  to  a  house,  —  or  cottage,  —  which  was  to  be  my  own 
while  I  should  stay.  Of  course  it  was  amply  provided  with  ser- 
vants and  every  comfort.  This  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday.  From  this  time  until  the  next  day  after  sundown,  I 
was  entirely  alone,  except  a  brief  call  from  one  of  the  Rajah^s 
superintendents.  With  the  exception  of  a  sunrise  hour,  that  I 
spent  among  the  elephants  and  camels,  I  had-  the  day  to  myself; 
and  gave  it  all  to  the  preparation  of  a  discourse  for  the  evening.  At 
seven  o'clock  the  carriage  came  and  wheeled  me  through  the  rather 
chilly  evening  air  about  a  mile,  to  the  chief  palace.  Adjoining 
it  was  a  beautiful  hall,  finished  in  scarlet  and  Oriental  style,  with 
pews,  etc.,  resembling  an  English  chapel.  On  entering,  I  asked 
one  of  the  Rajah's  East  Indians  whether  there  was  a  Bible  at 
hand  out  of  which  I  could  read.  He  said  there  was  ''one  in  the 
house  "  near,  and  it  was  speedily  brought.  Upon  the  flaming 
punkas  or  suspended  fans  about  the  hall  were  written,  in  bril-' 
liants,  what  I  took  for  Bengalee  sentences  out  of  the  Vecls; 
particularly  the  favorite  Vedantist  text,  *  God  is  one,  and  with- 
out a  second.'  A  congregation  of  from  forty  to  fifty  persons 
had  come  together.  They  all  understood  English  more  or  less, 
and  gave  the  deepest  attention.  Among  them  were  the  Rajah's 
schoolmasters ;  and  seven  or  eight  good-looking  men  in  native 


while  robes  ftn<l  lurUanai  who  i»i  an  vay  leA|  Ujo  Raja^h  uia»' 
du(!<*cl  me  U>  oa  D»iLVf^  ChdfiU&ns.  One  only  vt^is  m  bWk  toiil^ 
£l0l^^  —  ilie  phytic  inn  of  Uie  hiiuecAulid  ;  but  the  setco  or  c^ 
were  all,  ^a  1  understood  it,  in  tJie  Rajab^s  employ.  Aiibeckoe 
ofthrcf!  quarters  of  an  hours  discoursing,  the  Rajnh  ihimknl  tasiai 
my  work;  and,  iurning  to  some  goveroriient  officers,  ^ha  aeentcd 
to  have  come  In  from  cnnosilyf  he  asked  ihem  why  they  could  doi 
adopt  lb  13  tiowfi  that  had  ju^l  been  declared.  They  iaid  awb 
viowB  were  very  pluusihle,  and  perhiap^  they  miglit  some  dtj 
tndi*\^t  iheni.  The  conj^regatioD  ciearly  alt  remain ed»  &nd  ga^ 
ered  about  ma  in  a  deeply  serious  mood  wiih  all  aorta  of  qoeiiivi& 
Home  very  in  tell  i  gent  men  of  them  wero  A^edan  lists ;  and  tibey 
dtstrihutad  (lo  the  interettcd  and  most  interes^ting  erowd)  ail  nt 
iracta,  wjih  my  glad  consent ;  and  then  borrowed  all  ibe  bodct  I 
had  with  roe,  —  Eliot,  Peatbody,  Buraap,  Ware  on  Christlaa  Chi^ 
acier,  and  others.  They  said  they  would  take  good  ca.rie  of  them 
till  1  came  a^in,  which  I  hey  hop^d  would  he  very  soon.  They 
were  imrticularly  anxious  that  I  should  discourse  to  tbem  upon  t^ 
miraclea.  These,  as  facts,  and  aigns  of  a  higher  than  the  us«4t 
presence  of  divine  power,  1  heartily  believe  in,  and  ^pil  pre^ 
sent  at  Eurdwan  erelong ^  as  I  am  able.  On  the  spot,  I  gi.fe  mf 
general  views  of  ihe  Christian  miracles  ;  ako  of  the  Bible  ai 
testimony,  containing  the  word  of  Divine  Wisdom,  —  of  the  ser* 
era!  ways  in  which  God  had  manifested  himself  to  ihe  wot  Id  r-^ 
of  the  insufficiency  of  nature  and  of  conscience  to  guide  men  with- 
out a  further  Saviour,  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  There  could  not 
be  a  more  emphatic  appeal  to  God  for  a  Saviour  like  Christ,  than 
the  present  terrible  darkness  of  the  people  of  India,  with  all  iheii 
culture  and  conscience,  and  their  best  interpreters  of  both  crea- 
tion and  humanity  in  the  writers  of  their  highest  scriptures,  the 
purer  Veds.  I  have  no  room  to  report  more  of  the  conversatioo, 
which  I  hope  to  renew  at  Burdwan  during  the  coming  week.  A 
few  days  after  I  returned  to  my  place  in  Calcutta,  I  had  the  fol- 
lowing note  addressed  to  me  (enclosing  more  than  enough  to  meA 
my  railway  charges  for  several  visits)  :  *•  The  Moha  Rajah  of 
Burdwan  in  reply  to  Rev.  Mr.  Dall '  (my  farewell  note),  *  wottW 
wish  him  farewell,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  him  as  oftea  as  bt 
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can  make  it  convenient.  The  Moha  Rajah,  as  a  small  token  of 
Christian  regard,  begs  to  enclose  him  rupees  one  hundred.'  I 
hope  the  word  '  Christian  '  in  this  little  note  may  come  to  mean 
something,  with  God's  help,  by  and  by." 

** Calcutta,  February  \\,  1856. 
*'  I  have  returned  from  my  place  of  daily  visitation,  the  Indus- 
trial Art  School,  though  it  is  still  *  before  breakfast.'  At  this 
season,  when  the  thermometer  sinks  in  the  early  morning  to  64^, 
and  the  air  is  softened  either  by  heavy  dews  or  occasional  show- 
ers, what  Heber  says  of  the  '  lavish  kindness '  with  which  God 
scatters  his  natural  gifts  in  India,  is  never  out  of  one's  mind.  In 
these  morning  walks  one  is  terribly  impressed  also  with  the  other 
thought  of  Heber*s  hymn ;  namely,  how  abject,  how  deeply  sunk, 
how  '  vile,'  is  man.  The  only  native  women  one  sees  abroad 
are,  of  course,  those  of  a  low  caste.  'T  is  hard  to  give  the  hon- 
ored name  of  woman  to  these  poor,  naked  signals  of  degradation. 
The  men  seem  crushed  to  the  dust  by  a  killing  reverence  for 
their  conquerors  ;  and  you  seldom  pass  a  man  whq  does  not  join 
his  hands,  put  them  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  bend  to  you  in  the 
attitude  of  worship.  They  call  it  a  *  salaam,'  and  it  is  perhaps  a 
thing  of  habit  only.  It  certainly  has  little  of  love  in  it.  The 
women,  on  the  contrary,  gaze  at  you  stoically,  and  with  little  more 
than  brute  intelligence  in  their  indifferent  eyes.  Sometimes  they 
have  struck  me  as  pictures  of  despair ;  again  I  have  thought  de- 
spair was  too  high  an  exercise  of  soul  for  them.  As  I  was  leaving 
the  railway  depot  at  Burdwan  the  other  day,  I  was  appealed  to 
for  *  Bucksheesh  '  by  a  Hindoo  woman,  black  as  our  darkest  Afri- 
cans, with  a  child  at  her  breast.  If  a  starved  hyena,vor  a  chim- 
panzee with  her  clinging  cub,  had  met  me,  I  should  have  expected 
just  such  a  first  impression.  Again  I  was  across  the  Hooghly  at 
Bali,  visiting  Chundy  Churn  and  his  schools  the  other  day,  and  as 
we  stepped  out  of  the  dingee  upon  the  bank,  there  lay  the  yet 
supple  body  of  a  female  of  higher  caste ;  and,,  to  judge  by  the 
terrible  bowlings  in  a  house  near  by,  she  was  one  who  had  been 
deeply  loved.  It  was  there  on  the  black  mud  of  the  sacred  stream 
that  this  fairer-skinned  —  and  hitherto  never  exposed  —  sister„ 
53* 
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aa^  doubtless  mmber,  about  twent^r-two  fears  of  &gt^  wt^  )f ^41 1 
coTered,  or  scaToely  cnvered,  with  fjer  own  long  black  hm.  k 
Bfimira  pricftt  atiid  a  bodj-burDcr  were  fiUndingr  <^  ettbex  f9de  tC 
faer^  tdum^f  from  one  td  thf^  otbef  some  btnr^^ral  jargon,  in  haid 
jLngliD^  rhyme.  A  pile  of  a  doien  short  olieks  of  wood«  a  Iti^ 
tuglicr  up  Llie  bank,  was  about  to  he  kindled,  so  ih:it,  Jimb  bj  limit, 
gradually f  ashes  nughl  go  to  its  kindred  ashee.  Tbia  bod|-bimh 
ing  is  horrid,  honid  work !  I  suppoaed  tl  \ra»  done  det^ntlj ;  hm. 
no  :  the  poor  frame  (except  where  families  are  rtdi)  is  Uid,  ta^ 
pie  with  just  depAne4  hfs,  ncn^  bo  small  ft  heap  of  wood,  il»K 
the  bead  and  limbs  project  awfulj?  on  either  sider  &nd  are  oulf  iF^ 
ter wards  gathered  lo  the  coals.  Where  there  is  moner  to  sopplj 
it,  immense  quaiititjes  of  butler  are  pi  watered  about  the  body  *  0 
it  is  horrible t  and  had  better  not  be  told  \  Among  the  supeivUtioM 
that  curse  all  ranks  of  Hindoo  life  is  this  :  namely,  th&t  a  boflso 
moat  not  be  occupied  by  the  living^  that  has  ever  beea  a  boose  of 
death,  or  in  v»'hich  any  one  has  died.  One  of  the  millionnaiits  of 
Calcutta,  a  Hindoo,  who  has  just  died,  bas  been  repented  in  tbe 
newspapers  as  on  thr^  banks  of  the  rtver  awaiting  death  for  a  hti- 
tiij]:ht  oj  more  past.  I  learned  at  Bali  that  the  body  of  that  rtiaisff 
woman  was  tenanted  hy  her,  in  perfect  health,  the  day  befot^  it  xnM 
burned ;  and  that  she  had  died  of  cholera  in  the  night,  and  tint, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  she  was  hurried  breathing  from  her  bed,  to 
pillow  her  dying  head  upon  the  cold  mud,  and  be  sunk  in  the 
water  up  to  the  lips,  for  perhaps  an  hour  before  she  breathed  her 
last.  These  things  are  not  realized  until  one  comes  among  them, 
and  sees  them  going  forward  as  regularly  as  the  common  oeees- 
sities  of  life.  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  at  one  of  the  chief 
Ghats  (or  what  should  be  wharves)  in  Calcutta,  commonly  known 
as  **  the  burning  Ghat,*'  fifty  to  eighty  bodies  are  burned  daily; 
and  that,  pass  it  when  you  will,  the  fearful  odor  taints  the  air  £8^ 
a  long  distance  before  and  after  yoil. 

*^  But  I  took  my  pen  for  quite  another  purpose  than  to  shodc  those 
feelings  of  religious  decency,  that,  with  all  classes  in  America, 
are  inseparable  from  a  funeral  hour,  and  from  a  garden,  not  t 
Ghat,  of  graves, —  feelings  that  give  us  a  cemetery  where  we  love 
to  say  the  dead  repose,  not  a  hideous  chaniel,  where  a  thooeand 
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vultures,  kites,  aud  adjutants,  voraciously  treading  one  upon  an- 
other, are  allowed  and  invited  to  forestall  the  grave-worm  in  his 
proper  work. 

*'  To-day  is  a  Hindoo  holiday,  when  the  freshly  painted  idols 
go  about  the  streets,  waited  on  with  flowers,  and  fanned  and  sa- 
luted by  thousands  upon  thousands,  who  believe  that  the  priest*8 
word  has  given  life,  during  the  night,  to  what  was  yesterday  the 
work  of  their  own  fingers,  that  twisted  the  straw  and  daubed  on 
the  plaster  and  the  paint.  This  life  departs  at  sundown,  when 
the  idols  are  thrown  into  the  river.  All  the  educational  institu- 
tions keep  holiday,  and  the  pupils  of  the  Industrial  Art  School  also 
must  needs  go  to  their  friends  and  quit  work  for  the  day.  As 
I  have  driven  up  to  the  School  nearly  every  morning  since  Mr. 
Pratt's  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Institution  was  transferred  to  me 
in  August  last,  I  should  have  gone  in  some  other  direction  but  for 
the  sickness  by  fever  of  a  dear  little  boy,  Kadar  Nauth  Sen,  a 
very  promising  pupil  for  his  (twelve)  years,  and  brother  of  our 
School  Sircar  (cashier)  Proosotum  Sen,  perhaps  the  most  hope- 
ful, certainly  the  most  regular,  member  of  my  Bible-class.  On 
arriving  at  the  little  bath-room  in  the  school  premises,  which  is 
their  lodging-place,  I  found  intelligent  little  Kadar  sitting  up  in 
bed,  and  holding  in  his  hand  our  last  tract,  compiled  from  your 
*  Altar  at  Home,'  and  containing,  on  six  pages,  six  *  Prayers  for 
the  Christian  Life,'  introduced  by  (your  own)  selected- quotations 
from  the  Bible.  Kadar  reads  and  writes  Bengalee  well,  but  Eng- 
lish not  so  well ;  though  he  is  rapidly  mastering  it,  partly  in  our 
Sunday  school.  Proosotum  (twice  or  more  his  brother's  age) 
is  a  very  good  both  English  and  Bengalee  scholar.  If  you  knew 
how  extremely  jealous  all  high  caste  Bengalees  are  of  any  offered 
religious  teaching  that  is  not  distinctly  asked  for,  you  would  ap- 
preciate the  joy  I  could  not  but  feel  at  what  I  saw  in  that  little 
room.  Kadar  had  committed  to  memory  that  extract  from  the 
Psalms  which  begins,  *  How  excellent  is  thy  loving  kindness,  O 
God  ! '  This  he  repeated  to  me  in  English,  verse  by  verse,  with 
great  deliberateness  and  a  very  distinct  enunciation.  As  I  said, 
the  little  fellow  does  not  yet  talk  English ;  neither,  do  I,  though 
conveniently  possessed  of  the  colloquial  Hipdostanee,  yet  talk 
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Bengalee*  So  I  s^t  mid  bfard  tba  elder  b7i>th«r  explaiti  in  div 
younger  the  ^rand  and  gtorioua  thougttli  oJ'  llie  Ps&lmm,  in  Ben- 
galee and  io  English.  The  delight  with  whieh  this  wery  iMsUf- 
genl  and  loving  and  pure-minded  €htld  took  is  these  refebliO0e  of 
Crtid*s  presence  and  God's  narure^  as  life  and  light  and  joj  foref«it 
gave  me  feelings  such  as  I  could  almoBt  dajQ  ta  saj,  tiMiptred  tbcM 
who  onee  imid^  *  The  Spirit  of  giory  and  of  God  re^teih  npoa  ra'; 
and  et-en  mored  him  who  said,  *  1  thank  thee,  O  FaUietj  Loid  ^ 
heaven  and  earth,  that,  hidings  ihese  things  fn^m  the  wjse  uA 
prudent,  thou  ari  revealing  them  to  hal>es/  Pre$s  of  datief  for- 
bids my  saying  more  at  this  time.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  I 
started  to  say  \¥as  this,  — that  we  hare  reason  to  hope  much,  it 
the  fumr^f  from  the  way  in  which  the  Bengalee  heart  and  mind 
begins  to  accept  the  Scriptures  at  our  hands. 

^*  I  will  also  add,  that  the  elder  brother  has  found  picnics  ti 
Chri^ian  living  and  dying  in  the  persons  of  Mr?,  Stowe^a  Efi 
and  Uncle  Tom,  which  have  flooded  bis  eyes  with  teare,  and 
baptized  his  heart  with  a  very  earnest  desire  to  die  as  they  died ; 
and,  if  the  stumbling-blocks  of  Incarnation  and  Sacrifice  and  a  tri- 
personal  God  can  be  proved  not  to  be  of  the  Bible,  to  take  his 
stand,  in  spite  of  terrible  excommunications  and  imprecatioDS,  on 
the  side  of  the  Bible  and  Christianity." 

'*  Calcutta,  March  8,  1856. 
'*  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  any  word  from  yoa 
by  either  of  the  last  two  mails.  I  trust  you  are  enjoying  £ur 
health,  as  I  am,  though  the  contrast  between  March  in  Boston  aod 
March  in  Calcutta  is  enough  to  make  one  shiver.  The  fiercest 
heat  of  the  year  is  just  coming  upon  us.  The  rains  come  in  JuDe, 
but  they  tell  me  that  the  burning  drought  of  April  and  May,  with 
little  air  moving,  is  the  trial-time  for  foreigners.  The  unexpected 
opportunity  of  publishing  my  entire  course  of  doctrinal  lectures  in 
a  leading  newspaper  of  this  city,  with  the  natural  desire  of  making 
the  best  of  every  good  opening,  moves  me  to  give  ten,  where  I 
might  only  have  given  eight.  Thus  extended,  the  course  will  raa 
through  March ;  —  but  the  weather  is  already  waxing  hot.  Sub- 
scribers are  ofiering  to  defray  the  expense  of  publishing  them  in  a 
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small  volume  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  1  suppose 
they  will  be  so  issued,  in  the  name  of  our  *  Unitarian  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India.'  Incidents  are  oc- 
curring daily  that  I  long  to  give  you,  but  they  crowd  too  fast 
for  record. 

**  Within  a  day  or  two  I  was  called  on  by  a  native  gentleman 
whom  I  met  some  weeks  ago  at  Bishop's  College  (High  Church 
of  England) .  He  was  born  a  Mohammedan  at  Shiraz  in  Persia. 
He  was  brought  to  Calcutta  and  put  to  school.  He  fell  under 
Christian  influences,  believed,  and  was  baptized.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  he  entered  Bishop's  College,  and  is  now  a  graduate  of 
its  Divinity  School.  He  leaves  in  a  week  for  a  two  thousand 
miles'  journey  from  this,  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  Punjab,  near 
Cashmere  and  the  Himalayas.  Three  months  ago  a  copy  of  Bur- 
nap  on  the  Trinity  (one  of  those  you  ga:ve  me)  was  put  into  his 
hands  by  a  fellow-student.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  its  reason- 
ings, and  is  become  almost  a  Unitarian.  He  told  his  Church  of 
England  supporters  so  ;  bit  they  resolve  on  sending  him  as  a 
calechist  in  their  service  on  this  far  journey  to  Peshawur.  He 
inquired  at  the  College  for  other  Unitarian  books,  but  could  not 
beg  or  borrow  any  such,  —  though  he  saw  his  teachers  reading 
them.  He  applied  to  a  bookstore  in  Calcutta,  where  there  was 
a  supply  of  our  books,  but  they,  seeing  his  college  cassock  and 
cap,  told  him  they  had  no  such  books.  Finally,  he  came  to  me  ;  I 
recognized  him  as  a  student  of  the  College  who  had  happened  to 
stand  next  me  as  I  not  long  since  joined  in  their  chapel  evening 
worship.  He  gave  me  his  name,  John  Mo-at-ter ;  told  me  his 
struggles  of  mind,  and  asked  if  I  could  give  him  a  Unitarian  book 
or  some  tracts.  He  felt  very  sure  that  such  books  would  be  in 
demand  among  all  Mohammedan  and  other  inquirers  after  Chris- 
tianity on  the  borders  of  Persia,  whither  he  was  bound.  He 
begged  that  I  would  allow  him  to  correspond  with  me,  and  send 
him  a  few  tracts  from  time  to  time  by  Book  (or  Boughy)  Post. 
I  was  more  than  willing  to  consent  to  all  he  asked.  I  gave  him, 
out  of  the  books  that  still  remain  to  me,  Eliot,  Peabody,  and 
Dr.  Worcester,  and  Miles's  Gospel  Narratives,  with  a  dozen  tracts 
to  take  with  him  to  Peshawur.    He  would  have  given  anjrthing 
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for  a  full  commentaty  on  tlie  New  Testament,  ilia  hdrt  m  | 
wholly  UniUiriati,  but  not  a  few  lexu  p\}Zt\i^  him.  1  ha?e  }^ 
repeaiisti  applications  for  ft  Uujtariaii  CommenUrj.  I  iruwii 
gUxdly  have  ihe  money  far  a  freak  supply  of  bf>c»ks  taken  oni «/ 
my  stipend,  if  it  he  the  money  tbmt  is  l^icktug,  Frioud^  abvtit 
nie  here  would  cheerfully  make  ii  up»  if  I  was  in  disirew  far  ii 
Madras^  Burdwaii,  Lessore,  and  Pes  haw  uj  are  ibc  only  i^xsm 
(exclusive  of  Melboume,  AuBtralia)  Us  which.  I  hare  gect  d 
the  books  you  gave  me  in  ctiarge.  Bui  1  know  t>ot  how  lo  be 
griitefiil  enough  to  God  that  these  should  havo  opened  la  us  with- 
in three  quaiters  of  a  yeai  from  the  time  of  tny  &rat  ecuing  foot  m 
India, 

**  The  work  in  Calcutta  crowds  on  me  «o  that  1  hwm  lees  ijiuG 
to  visit  the  neighboring  villager  than  formerly.  The  Bnuni. 
Sumaj  at  Kiddcrpore,  where  1  gave  a  weekly  lecture  tor  twD  at 
three  mo  nth  8,  has  been  broken  up,  and  those  who  were  the  pnme 
morora  of  my  labor  there  are  ^ulfi^rinis^  not  a  httle  pereecuijon,  mA 
aie,  1  hope,  all  the  stronger  for  it.  The  cross  is  good.  They  we 
oflen  at  my  room  here,  and  at  my  Mission-room  also  on  Sunday 
mornings.  One  of  them  expressed  himself  earnestly  as  a  fall  dis- 
ciple, and  would  be  baptized.  He  is  translating  into  English  for 
me  the  seventy  or  more  hymns,  written  and  prepared  by  Ram- 
mohun  Roy  for  his  Yedantic  ChuVch,  and  used  (in  Bengalee)  ia 
all  their  Sumajes  (assemblies).  Some  of  the  hymns  are  glorious 
utterances  of  absolute  reverence  for  the*  Most  High  ;  —  their  con- 
stant word  for  Him  is  OM,  which  they  intend  shall  concentrate 
their  every  highest  and  deepest  thought  of  Him.  It  ends  their 
every  prayer,  like  our  *  Amen.* 

''  Within  the  last  ten  days  a  fine  class  of  intelligeni  men  has 
formed  itself  about  me.  They  desired  to  read  a  course  of  lessons 
with  me  on  the  foundations  of  Christianity,  and  accompany  it  with 
conversations.  They  proposed  to  come  every  day,  on  leaving  their 
offices,  at  four  or  half  past  four  o^clock.  Of  course  I  consented; 
and,  though  I  have  usually  gone  abroad  at  five  on  one  errand  or 
another,  I  have  much  joy  in  giving  them  an  hour  or  more  daily. 
They  are  this  moment  reading  the  'Gospel  Narratives'  near 
me.     Knowing  that  the  Overland  Mail  is  presently  to  close, 
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they  will  not  let  me  leave  my  pen.  This  new  daily  class  num- 
bers eight  or  ten,  and  is  adding  somewhat  to  oar  congregation 
on  Sundays. 

''  Since  I  last  wrote  you,  I  have  preached  again  before  his 
Highness  the  Rajah  of  Burdwan ;  and  the  discourse,  heard  by  one 
or  two  Mohammedans,  beside  thirty  or  forty  Hindoos,  has  been 
fovorably  mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  In  a  note  to  an  interest- 
ing memoir  of  a  Burdwan  missionary  for  twenty  years,  Rev.  J.  J. 
Weitbrecht,  (pray  read  that  book  if  you  can  lay  hands  on  it,)  I 
find  the  Rajah's  chapel  (in  which  I  preach)  spoken  of  nearly  as 
follows.  As  my  class  engross  one  half  my  thoughts,  please  ac- 
cept the  description  for  my  own.  The  Vedantist  Service  at  Burd- 
wan (to  be  like  that  at  Calcutta)  was  established  a.bout  1850.  Mr. 
Weitbrecht  (lately  deceased)  says  :  *  I  was  invited  by  the  Rajah 
to  attend  the  ceremony  which  is  performed  every  Saturday  even- 
ing, under  proviso  that  I  should  abstain  from  making,  any  observa- 
tions on  the  occasion.  I  went  to  the  place,  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  station.  A  bell  was  rung  to  invite  the  hearers, 
and  on  entering  the  place  we  found  a  large  oblong  room  fitted  up 
and  arranged  much  like  a  church.  The  seats  were  enclosed  with 
neat  railings.  At  the  farther  end  there  is  a  raised  desk  or  plat- 
form gracefully  decked  with  red  cloth.  On  this  were  sitting  two 
young  pundits,  and  below,  in  front  of  them,  four  singers  and  mu- 
sicians with  instruments.  There  were  some  sixty  baboos  present. 
On  the  punkah  (great  fan)  suspended  over  the  pundits,  the  words 
were  written  in  gilt  letters,  **  OmTatshat,"  God  the  Unchanging^ 
Self -existent.  The  pundits  commenced  the  service  by  chanting 
a  prayer  in  Sanscrit,  in  praise  of  the  Creator.  After  wWch  one 
of  them  read  a  text  from  one  of  the  Veds,  translating  it  into 
Bengalee,  and  then  expounded  it  in  a  simple  and  intelligent  man- 
ner. In  this  way  he  went  on  for  twenty  minutes.  Then  the 
second  pundit  gave  out  a  text,  and  delivered  an  address  composed 

for  the  occasion  in  pure  Bengalee I  was  agreeably  surprised 

to  find  nothing  really  objectionable  in  their  discourses,  either  in 
point  of  theological  doctrine  or  morality.  The  preacher  chiefly 
dwelt  on  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  quite  in  harmony  with 
what  is  called  pure  deism.    Even  Pantheistic  notions  were  contro- 
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verted  and  disallowed ;  e.  g.  the  preacher  said,  <*  God  is  a  spuil- 
ual  being  ;  he  is  above  all  created  substances.  He  is  Dot 'the  son. 
He  is  not  fire.  He  is  not  the  sky.  All  these  were  made  by  hia, 
but  he  was  before  them."  Now  the  very  Veds  from  which  the 
pundit  took  his  text  contain  prayers  addressed  to  the  Sun  and  Fin 

as  divine  beings The  whole  ceremony  lasted  about  an 

hour  and  a  quarter,  and  was  concluded  with  singing  and  mosie, 

which  lasted  far  too  long  for  our  ears I  heard  that  ose 

of  the  hymns  sung  in  praise  of  the  Creator  was  composed  by  tbe 
Rajah  himself. The  Rajah's  moral  character  is  fiir  bet- 
ter than  that  of  most  of  his  equals He  honors  his  wife  » 

a  Christian  would  his  partner.  ....  The  Bramins  report  cveiy- 
where  that  the  Rajah  is  become  a  Christian.   He  cannot  stop  when 

he  is Doubtless  the  day  which  should  see  him  bending  liii 

knees  before  the  Son  of  God  (!)  would  witness  a  shaking  of  tk 
whole  of  Bengal,  and  thousands  would  follow  his  example.'— 
You  see,  brother,  how  great  are  the  opportunities  God  is  giving 
your  poor,  happy  fellow-believer. 

**  Calcutta,  March  19,  1856. 
**  I  have  just  had  an  unusually  interesting  call  from  the  brolher 
missionary  of  whom  I  spoke  in  my  last.  I  wish  you  could  hxn 
been  with  us.  It  would  have  increased  even  your  lively  faith  is 
the  simplicity  and  power  of  a  Unitarian  Gospel.  The  account  I 
give  you  of  this  call  is  but  an  every-day  specimen  of  my  present 
privileged  life.  It  was  the  parting  visit  of  a  brother  who  leaves 
to-morrow  for  the  far  northwest.  We  sealed  it  of  course  wiik 
prayerto  our  Father.  You  recollect  that  he  was  bom  in  Pcraii, 
had  his  boyhood  there,  and  was  a  Mohammedan  ;  and  all  his  coo- 
neclions  were  Mohammedans.  The  Koran  he  knows  by  heart,  a 
it  was  taught  him  by  his  father  in  Shiraz.  The  Persian  Mohim- 
medans  are  more  intelligent  and  far  less  bigoted,  he  says,  than  thoee 
in  this  region;  Calcutta  and 'Madras  Mohammedans  having  beeB» 
not  a  few  of  them,  converted  from  Hindoo  idolatry  in  rough  wayi; 
so  ihat  many  of  them  are  not  able  to  read  the  Koran.  The  ftieoi 
who  has  just  left  me  (John  Muattur,  or  Moalter,  is  his  name) 
first  found  Jesus  of  Nazareth  favorably  spoken  of  by  Mahomet,  ii 
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the  Koran ;  and  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  himself  further  with 
his  history.  He  became  familiar  with  Hebrew  and  Greek,  add- 
ing these  to  his  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  read  the  original  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Circumstances  brought  him  to  Calcutta,  where 
Mr.  Kay,  now  President  of  Bishop's  College,  near  Calcutta,  talked 
with  him  ;  moved  him  to  be  a  Christian  ;  baptized  him ;  educated 
him  and  gave  him  money,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  an  own  son. 
He  has  now  completed  his  theological  course,  and  leaves  Bengal 
for  a  land-journey  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  miles,  to 
Peshawur,  the  extreme  northwestern  outpost  city  of  British 
India.  Mr.  Kay  (usually  considered  a  High-Church  Puseyite),  of 
whom  John  Muattur  speaks  with  the  deepest  affection,  meets 
the  cost  of  this  long  journey  out  of  his  own  purse.  He  even  adds 
to  this  the  travelling  expenses  of  John's  brother,  who  lately  ar- 
rived from  Persia,  and,  still  a  Mohammedan,  goes  with  his 
brother  as  a  watcher  and  helper  in  case  of  illness.  The  climate 
of  Calcutta  seems  not  to  suit  my  Persian  friend.  He  needs  a 
region  where  there  is  less  moisture  and  relaxation  from  heat. 
Mr.  Kay  is  aware  that  his  favorite  pupil  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  Unitarian.  Still  he  sends  him  to  Peshawur,  as  a  Church  of 
England  Catechist,  and  a  preacher  chiefly  I  think  to  the  many 
liberal  Mohammedans  of  that  Persia-bordering  country.  Mr.  Mu- 
attur showed  me  a  note  of  affectionate  warning  that  he  received 
yesterday  from  Mr.  Kay.  Still,  after  several  visits  to  me,  and 
after  attendance,  with  his  brother,  on  our  Mission-room  services, 
on  Sunday  last,  he  must  needs  come  to  purchase  whatever  Uni- 
tarian books  I  could  spare,  and  say,  that,  though  not  yet  quite 
settled  in  his  Unitarian  views,  he  finds  himself  growing  more  and 
more  a  Unitarian  with  every  book  he  reads  on  the  subject.  Let 
me  here  say  that  he  longed  above  all  things  for  a  Unitarian  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament ;  a  book  for  which  other  inquir- 
ers have  told  me  they  would  gladly  pay  any  price.  I  have  written 
for  Livermore  before,  and  for  a  complete  set  of  Norton,  and  for 
other  books  ;  the  price  of  which  I  wish  to  pay  out  of  my  allow- 
ance, and  have  you  draw  on  Mr.  Bullard  for  it.  I  have  in  my 
hands,  as  income  from  the  books  you  sent  by  me,  and  deducting 
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tho  prices  of  books  I  hate  bought  Mul  vent  to  f oiSf  ^  Ca 
to  MeadviDe,  and  lo  Dr,  Hall  at  FrOTtdcoee,  abnm  My  i 
PkaBe  invest  ihsit  in  Uwks  a^in,  dfuwin^  it  frotti  tii3r  ledAtf ,  wl 
gfty  dt^Uars  in  addition  to  it ;  &tid  let  the  books  eooie  by  th^  £r« 
ship^  IJr^  Burnap'a  buoka  «ccm  ii>  have  been  soiigtit  (ui  villi  iM 
BTc\ki&&i  avidity.  From  my  contruversra}  position  tsid  pvn^cM^is^ 
I  hiive  partad  with  all  my  doctrinal  books,  except  my  ^iiMii  Ml 
tolB,  Milcsea,  and  Worceeiera.  Of  all  these  I  huve ^noof  ll  fiir  I 
|irebent.  But  to  return  to  my  Per^i^^D  iclJo^'-lnborcr.  He  i 
forwi.r«l  nowp  with  almost  conainiyf  to  the  umc  when  hailiill  b 
a  preacher  of  Unitariau  Christianity.  He  is  one  cif  th«  calMr 
Rort  of  minds^  and  means  to  bida  h^  time  and  prove  all  tiling 
He  purchaaed  my  laat  copy  of  Cbanuing's  Workti,  and  took  i 
ooupte  of  dozen  of  our  tracts  nitb  hiro.  There  are  hundreiU  be 
aaySf  all  along  hl&  way  to  Peshawur,  who  ^111  nraot  them.  Hi 
has  a  number  of  ha tf-ChrtsiJan,  Mob^mmedan  friends  in  DeUti,«itfa 
ifhhom  he  desires  In  put  tne  in  communication,  some  of  whom  be 
]S  sure  would  accept  Unitarian  Christianity  could  they  but  outt 
hear  of  it,  Tbey  bad  often  acknowledged  to  him  that  the  K»nu 
coataincd  no  sulhcient  religion  ;  jet  they  would  quote  the  Koha 
against  his  mysterious  Trinity,  especially  where  Mabofiiet  mtkm 
Je^uH  say,  at  the  great  judgment,  *■  Father,  1  never  tauf ht  wea 
that  there  was  any  God  but  thee  ^ ;  M  never  allowed  any  to  oder 
me  supreme  wut^hip  ■ ;  or  such  words.  My  faithful  and  well-reaii 
hrothcr  Muattur,  who  is  a  good  English  talker^  greatly  hnp  ^ 
aee  America,  and  spend  a  year  or  two  in  a  Uoitariaa  diTinit; 
school  there,  so  that  he  may  be  a  thoroughly  fitted  Uuitariao  mi^ 
Btonary  for  Asia.  My  e?ery  hour  is  happily  crowded  with  work: 
Sunday  preaching,  Sunday  school,  Bible  class,  daily  class,  Wed- 
nesday lectures,  that  are  printed  as  fast  as  delivered,  inquiren 
coming,  &c.  Pray  fur  us  that  we  be  wise  and  faithful  uoto 
death. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  have  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  Jessore,  fron 
a  native  Christian  pundit,  from  which  I  make  the  following  extract: 
*  One  of  my  brothers-in-law  is  become  a  Unitarian.  He  preached 
before  me  to  the  Hindoo  friends  and  natives  of  this  place,  that 
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there  is  a  God  Almighty,  who  is  the  Creator  of  heaTen  and  earthy 
and  Creator  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  Grod  is  a  superior  to  all ; 
Christ  our  Lord  not  declared  in  the  Testament  to  be  Grod.  This 
he  himself  confessed  in  many  places,  that  he  was  produced  from 
the  Father.  So  the  Holy  Ghost  is  produced  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  Can  the  created  be  coequal  with  the  Creator?  Never. 
I  hope  many  will  be  true  Christians  here  very  soon.  Pray  to  God 
that  this  religion  may  be  soon  stretched  everywhere  in  India.  I 
pray  to  God  that  he  may  bless  you,  and  may  give  you  long  life, 
that  you  may  preach  the  Gospel  through  India.'  I  knew  the 
writer  of  this  in  Calcutta  some  time  before  he  went  to  Jessore, 
and  esteem  him  highly.  He  is  a  teacher,  and  was,  five  or  six 
years  ago,  baptized  as  a  Christian,  and  is  now  a  strong  Unitarian. 
Thus  you  see,  brother,  what  a  wide  door  for  efiectual  preaching 
of  the  true  Christ,  God  is  opening  for  as.  Jessore  has  already  a 
Unitarian  preacher,  and  Peshawur  is  soon  to  have  one.  Burdwan 
has  heard  and  welcomed  the  word  at  our  hands.  In  Calcutta  and 
its  suburbs  there  are  more  openings  for  preaching  than  one  man 
can  possibly  fill.  At  Bali,  six  or  seven  miles  up  the  Hooghly, 
my  energetic  brother,  Chundy  Churn  Singha,  is  giving  a  Unita- 
rian Gospel  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  native  boys,  and  his  wife, 
best  work  of  all,  to  forty  native  girls  ;  while  three  or  four  of  his 
helpers,  intelligent  men,  fair  English  and  good  Bengalee  scholars, 
long  to  come  to  America,  and  ask  you  to  show  them  how  best  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  dissemination  of  the  simple  Gospel  to  be- 
nighted and  crushed  millions  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  Had  I 
been  told  in  Boston  that  all  this  would  be  accomplished  in  three 
quarters  of  a  year,  I  should  have  called  it  dreaming.  God  is 
greater  than  our  desire.  Alas  for  us,  as  a  body  of  Christians,  if 
we  redeem  not  these  glorious  opportunities  !  " 

Accompanying  the  last  letter  we  received  from  Mr.  Dall 
was  one  from  a  young  man,  twenty  years  of  age,  a  native  of 
India,  at  present  employed  as  an  assistant  in  a  *^  Training 
SchooV'  who  wishes  to  come  to  America,  to  be  educated  in 
a  theological  school,  in  order  that  he  may  return  to  Lidia  to 
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preacb  XTtiilArlan  Christ ianitj  in  his  oaH^^  countrjii  Hh 
Executive  Committee  bare  tliis  proposnl  under  cousiden' 
tion*  Meanwhile  we  gire  the  letter  of  Thakoor  D(»i  Kajf 
whicb  is  directed  to  the  Secretaiy  of  tbe  American  Uxutanifl 
Assodatjoti,  in  answer  to  questions  piiopost'il  W  Mr^  D^ 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  his  prt^vion.*  frJa- 
eatiorif  and  his  purpdses  and  prospects  in  life.  Il  U  ai 
follows :  — 

**  Bali,  India,  ^d  Marth,  1^. 

*'  To    THK  SKCRETAttY    OF   THE   AMtJllCAN    UsiTARlJJS 

AsaocuTioN  I 

**  Re¥*  And  deaif  Sir*  —  Being  desirous  of  going  to  Amerk^ 
with  a  view  to  give  myself  (after  due  preparation)  to  Gospel 
ministry  iu  my  native  land,  I  beg  to  submit  the  folk  wing  suit- 
inent  in  writing  i  -^ 

^'  1,  I  can  read  and  write  English  and  Bengalee  pretty  wcH, 
and  while  in  school,  1  passed  exitmi nations  in  whole  of  aiiihr 
tnetic,  first  five  books  of  Euclid,  Algebra  as  far  as  simple  eqda- 
lion. 

*^  2.  I  have  gone  through  the  common  school  treatises  oo 
political  and  physical  geography,  political  economy,  four  histories, 
viz.  Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  India,  mechanics  and  poeo- 
matics,  and  Dr.  Abercrombie's  Moral  Feelings. 

**  3.  I  have  been  for  nearly  two  years  instractor  of  the 
young  in  the  following  branches  :  history,  geography,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  prose  and  poetry,  and  Scripture 
lessons. 

**  4.  I  am  a  poor  scholar  in  theology.  Beyond  my  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  I  have  perused  few  treatises  on  this  subject ;  soch 
as  Butler's  Analogy,  Part  I.,  Bishop  Wilson's  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, Bishop  Beverage  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Barnes's 
Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels,  and  partly  Scott's  and  Burkit's  Com- 
mentaries, Dr.  Channing's  Works,  and  Wilson's  Concessions  of 
Trinitarians,  and  whole  of  Burnap's  Lectures,  and  Eliot,  most 
of  the  Unitarian  tracts,  and  Scriptural  history. 
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''5.  I  am  not  a  married  man. 

**  6.  Afler  I  shall  haye  completed  the  term  of  my  probation  in 
one  of  the  divinity  colleges  in  America,  I  think  I  could  be  sup- 
ported in  India  at  a  cost  of  about  fifly  rupees  ($  35)  a  month, 
and  free  house ;  and  I  believe  part  of  the  expense  might  be  borne 
by  natives  and  European  residents  in  India.  In  case  American 
funds  should  happen  to  be  shortened,  I  could  support  myself  as  a 
schoolmaster,  by  setting  up  a  school  of  my  own,  or  by  enrolling 
myself  in  the  government  service  in  that  capacity,  which  will  not 
entirely  cut  me  off  from  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

'*  Should  all  resources  fail,  Baboo  C.  C.  Singha,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Bali  training-school,  would  be  glad  to  make  me  one  of  his 
coadjutors  in  his  school,  and  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  being  useful, 
both  as  a  teacher  and  preacher,  among  my  countrymen. 

**  I  remain,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"Thakoor  Doss  Roy, 
Assist.  Teacher  Bali  Training-School." 

We  have  lately  had  a  letter  from  Rev.  William  Roberts  of 
Madras,  which,  as  it  feelingly  urges  the  importance  of  send- 
ing a  missionary  to  that  place,  we  present  to  our  readers. 
Information,  entirely  confirming  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Roberts,  has  come  to  us  through  various  sources,  and  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  urgency  of  this  call  upon 
our  Christian  sympathy  and  aid.  In  the  near  neighborhood 
of  ]VIadras  there  are  several  little  groups  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tians, though  in  an  impoverished  and  depressed  condition. 
With  our  present  lack  of  means,  and  small  number  of  minis- 
ters, what  can  be  done  for  these  distant  posts  ? 

•*  To  THE  Rev.  Henry  A.  Miles, 

Secretary  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association^  dj-c. 

«*  Reverend  Sir,  — The  Rev.  Charles  H.  A.  Dall,  whom  we 
expected  would  come  over  to  Madras,,  is  so  mach  engaged  in  Cal- 
54* 
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cutta  that  he  can  hardly  foresee  when  he  will  be  able  to  pay  vs  a 
Tisit.  The  increasing  congregation  at  Calcutta,  we  think,  would 
not  be  inclined  to  let  him  proceed  to  Madras.  We  are  informed 
by  him  that  your  Association  talk  about  sending  a  missiooaiy  to 
Bombay.  How  is  it,  Rererend  Sir,  that  your  first  view  is  set 
aside  ?  Madras  Presidency  is  in  much  want  of  a  European  mis- 
sionary. To  our  great  regret,  it  is  put  off  from  day  to  day.  Both 
my  father  and  myself  have  undergone  great  difficulties  in  uphold- 
ing Unitarian  Christianity  in  India,  and  this,  you  may  fully  relj, 
Reverend  Sir,  was  with  the  hopes  that,  when  Unitarian  Christian- 
ity spreads  abroad  in  England  and  America,  our  labors  will  be 
brought  to  your  kind  memory,  and  that  our  cause  and  motives  will 
be  upheld  by  your  Associations,  by  appointing  missionaries  from 
time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  allow ;  and  thus  that  our  la- 
bors will  not  be  lost,  but  will  be  enlarged  and  strengthened  to  an 
immeasurable  extent.  In  the  town  and  village  of  Madras  for  a 
long  time  the  cry  has  been,  *  Have  you  not  one  European  mission- 
ary to  propagate  your  cause  in  India  t '  Your  Association  has  been 
kindly  pleased  to  provide  two  missionaries,  but  they  are  sent  to 
other  Presidencies.  *  But  where  is  the  missionary  for  Madras! ' 
is  the  cry  now,  which  we  trust  will  soon  be  answered  by  your 
Association. 

**  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Johnson  has  lately  visited  Salem  Unitarian 
Christians,  and  has  proposed  to  build  a  chapel  there.  The  Uni- 
tarians at  Salem  have  subscribed  hundred  and  some  odd  rupees 
for  this  purpose.  Lieutenant  Johnson  himself  promises,  '  I  will 
give  as  much  as  I  can  afford  '  for  erecting  a  chapel  at  Salem  ;  and 
so  there  is  every  hope  of  a  chapel  being  built.  Since  I  have 
heard  from  the  Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Dall  that  your  Association  talk  of 
sending  a  missionary  to  Bombay,  I  have  begged  of  Lieutenant 
Johnson  to  write  and  explain  to  you  the  wants  of  a  missionary  for 
Madras,  and  I  trust  that  Lieutenant  Johnson  himself -will  write  to 
you  regarding  this  before  long. 

"  Elisha  Veerasawmy  performs  the  mission  duties  in  Secun- 
derabad.  The  congregation  there  regularly  assemble  for  divine 
service  on  every  Sabbath  day,  as  usual.  The  school  at  Secnn- 
derabad  is  also  conducted  regularly,  as  heretoibre. 
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'*  Our  schools  at  Perse wankam,  Royapettah,  and  at  Anieooliim 
are  continued  regularly.  The  foUowing  is  the  number  of  leamen 
at  Persewankum  school :  — 

Hindoos,  .49 

Roman  Catholics,  7 

Unitarians,  .         .      2 

—  Total,  58 
'*  The  number  of  learners  at  Royapettah  school :  — r 

Hindoos,        .  .        .    26 

Mahometans,  3 

Roman  Catholics,  .              18 

Trinitarians,  .          8 

Unitarians,    ...      5 

—  Total,  60 

**  The  number  of  learners  at  Anicoolum  school :  — 
Hindoos,        .         .         .15 
Mahometans,       .        .  8 

Roman  Catholics,  .         .14 

Unitarians,  .         .  3 

—  Total,  40 

**  Number  of  learners  in  all  three  schools :  — 
Hindoos,        .         .         .90 
Mahometans,  11 

Roman  Catholics,  .         .     39 
Trinitarians,       .         .  8  Male,        147 

Unitarians,    .         .         .10  Female,     11 

Total,  158  Total,  158 

**  In  this  month  we  intend  to  have  a  girls*  school  established, 
not  only  to  teach  them  to  read,  but  also  to  teach  them  to  sew 
stockings,  &c. 

**  Divine  service  is  regularly  conducted  in  our  chapel  at  Perse- 
wankum. The  following  is  the  improvement  of  the  mission  for 
last  year,  up  to  December  Slst,  viz. :  — 

"Conversion,  2  adults. 

*<  Baptism,  9.  Seven  infants  of  Unitarian  parents,  male  three, 
female  four ;  and  two  included  in  conversion. 
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'^Deaibi  S<  One  elderly  man,  naoiod  DftTid  Terooruliui,  isi 
young  tnun,  and  three  infaoU,  all  female. 

♦*  In  conokuion,  1  heg  leave  most  reapectfully  to  brtiig  to  fm 
kind  notice  Ihat  you  will  be  kindly  pleased  to  proYide  us  witbHusc 
bouk^  and  tracts,  to  be  distributed  among  our  hearers  jn  Haittia^ 
The  Rev.  C.  T.  Breoka  has  kindly  promised  to  brings  totberw^ce 
of  your  Assfieiation  our  want  of  buoka  and  tracts  for  <Ji5ihbuti«i 
afl  :l1so  of  a  few  English  spell  in  g*baoks  for  the  ui!6  of  our  Kbott^ 
ahildren. 

**  Before  eoncludhig^  tny  letter,  I  beg  to  offer  mj  best  resped*  w 
yourself,  the  Rev.  Charles  T<  Brooks^ and  la  all  other  meiisbeis«f 
the  Atnerican  Unitarian  Association., 

"  May  the  Supreme  Ruler,  God  atid  Falher  of  our  Lord  l&m 
Chrmi,  bless  all  your  exertions,  find  strcng^then  you  mor^  t^d 
more  to  jiromote  troth  aud  virtue  among-  mankind,  is  tbe  eat&s^ 
prayer  of,  Reverend  Sir, 

**  Your  very  obedient  seTvant^ 

**Wjluaii  RoOCftTS, 

"  Sth  Divlaion,  Royapettah,  Madras,  ^ 

9th  February,  1856.'' 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

March  10,  1856.  —  The  following  members  of  the  Boaid 
were  present  at  the  meeting  held  this  day  :  Messrs.  Lo- 
throp,  Hall,  Fairbanks,  Callender,  G.  W.  Bri^s,  Alger, 
Clark,  Fearing,  Lincoln,  and  the  Secretary. 

A  special  committee,  appointed  at  a  previous  meedng; 
to  consider  the  subject  of  establishing  a  new  newspaper,  re- 
ported in  part,  and  had  leave  to  report  again  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board. 
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The  Business  Cknnmittee  reported  that  thej  had  par- 
chased  a  new  book-case,  lately  belonging  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  that  it  would  soon  be 
placed  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Association. 

Most  of  the  time  of  this  meeting  was  occupied  in  dispos- 
ing of  several  letters  of  application  for  assistance  from  va- 
rious feeble  societies,  and  votes  were  passed  making  appro- 
priations of  this  kind. 

The  Committee  on  Missions  were  directed  to  make  in- 
quiries with  reference  to  the  probability  of  finding  a  suitable 
person  to  be  sent  as  a  second  missionary  to  India,  in  case 
the  Board  should  decide  upon  this  step. 

April  2, 1856.  —  Present  this  day,  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  called  by  order  of  the  President,  Messrs.  Lo- 
throp,  Hall,  Fairbanks,  Callender,  G.  W.  Briggs,  Clark, 
Lincoln,  and  the  Secretary. 

Rev.  Mr.  Haley  of  Alton,  Illinois,  appeared  before  the 
Committee,  and  a  conference  was  had  with  reference  to  his 
service  as  special  agent  of  the  Association.  It  was  voted 
iiat  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Committee  on  Missions, 
t»e  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  to  bold  a 
public  meeting  next  Sunday  evening,  and  that  they  have 
TuU  power  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Haley  such  a  plan  of  opera- 
ions  as  will  be  most  likely,  in  their  judgment,  to  secure  the 
iccomplishment  of  the  objects  of  his  appointment 

The  subject  of  sending  a  missionary  to  Minnesota,  to 
lirect  Mr.  Tanner's  labors,  to  establish  schools,  and  to  intro- 
iuce  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity  among 
lie  Indians  of  that  Territory,  was  then  discussed  at  great 
ength.  The  Board  were  thankful  for  the  light  shed  upon 
he  whole  topic  by  Mr.  Haley,  who  had  personally  visited 
iie  Territory,  and  had  been  a  guest  in  Mr.  Tanner's  wig- 
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warn,  WliUe  Mn  Haley  felt  Bure  tbat  aa  importiml  trfnne 
of  Christian  influence  wa^i  here  opened  to  tia,  he  had  doiftitl 
whether,  with  the  few  men  and  small  meaii^  now  M  otff 
command,  wc  ought  to  enter  thia  field  at  preeetit,  We  mo* 
direct  our  labors  iti  quarters  where  the  greatest  amouni  of 
good  may  be  harvested ;  and  in  the  existing  posture  of  affair* 
Ln  oar  denomiimttoti,  tt  would  be  unwise  to  pui  aside  calls  ior 
home  assistance,  that  we  might  direct  all  the  channeb  ofoux 
influence  to  this  remote j  and,  after  all^  somewhat  uncertain 
enterprise*  To  insure  suece^  ia  a  mission  among  the  ht^ 
dians,  we  must  obtain  a  pcnaanent  footing  among  them^ 
by  taking  up  land^  building  saw-mills,  erecting  houses,  nod 
going  into  expenditures  sueh  as  we  cannot  at  present  meet 
The  time  may  come  when  we  can  take  hold  of  this  wtirk 
to  advantage,  imd  meanwhile  it  will  be  weU  to  do  what  wt 
can  to  keep  up  some  intercounse  with  the  tribes  who  ban 
entered  into  such  friendly  relations  with  u?* 

In  these  views  the  Board  finally  concurred.  The  moei 
economical  computation  that  could  be  made  showed,  that, 
for  a  successful  prosecution  of  this  mission,  we  must  expend 

.  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  at  least  the  first  three  years, 
with  an  annual  expenditure  of  nearly  half  that  sum  in  the 
years  succeeding.  We  have  not  the  money  for  this  object ; 
and,  with  other  plans  of  usefulness  of  more  interest  to  the 
minds  of  our  people,  such  as  the  Kansas  mission,  the  Cal- 
cutta mission,  and  the  Book  Fund,  it  is  not  likely  we  can 
obtain  it.  This  is  the  exact  fact  of  our  situation.  We 
deeply  regret  it.  The  Chippewa  chiefs  ought  not  to  plead 
with  us  in  vain.  Will  not  the  hearts  of  some,  to  whom 
Providence  has  given  wealth,  feel  for  their  destitution,  and 
enable  us  to  send  them  a  schoolmaster  and  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ? 
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AprH  14, 1856.  —  At  the  regular  monthly  meetbg  of  the 
Board  this  day,  there  were  present  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fair- 
banks, Hall,  Callender,  G.  W.  Briggs,  Fearing,  Clark,  and 
the  Secretary. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitman  of  Lawrence, 
Elansas,  giving  an  affecting  account  of  the  troubles  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  of  that  Territory.  The  work  on  the 
church  which  the  Association  is  there  erecting  is  going  on, 
but  interruptions  and  increased  expenditures  are  unavoid- 
able. It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  write  to  Mr.  Whit- 
man, authorizing  him  to  draw  on  our  Treasurer  for  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  dollars,  as  part  payment  for  his  personal 
services. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Noyes,  relating  to  a  volume  of 
Theological  Essays,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lications. 

A  discussion  was  had  in  reference  to  the  best  method  of 
observing  the  appi*oaching  anniversary  of  the  Association. 
It  was  felt  generally  at  the  Board,  that  arrangements  might 
be  made  for  a  more  satisfactory  celebration  of  the  day,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  dispense  with  the  evening  meet- 
ing, and  to  unite  the  business  and  public  meeting  in  the 
forenoon  of  Tuesday.  A  vote  looking  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  plan  was  passed. 

It  was  voted  that  the  District  Agents  be  invited  to  meet 
the  Committee  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  Wednesday,  May  7, 
and  that  the  President  and  Secretary  be  authorized  to  make 
all  needed  arrangements  for  this  meeting. 

May  7, 1856.  — The  Board  met  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  present,  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fairbanks,  Hall,  Callen- 
der, G.  W.  Briggs,  Fearing,  Alger,  and  the  Secretary. 

A  letter  was  read  giving  an  account  of  the  prospect  of 
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esiablisbing  a  wcicty  in  Msiry sviUe,  CaHTorDia,  and  iht 
Secreturj  was  directed  to  obtain  farther  itifon&Atka  bj 
oorrespondence  with  Rev*  Mr,  Cutkr  of  Sun  FntncHc<k 

A  communicntian  was  recciYed  from  Mr*  Durid  Eei^ 
proprietor  of  ihe  Chnstiau  Register^  offering,  in  aoiirtf  to 
prt>posal5  submitted  to  hitn,  to  place  iJ^e  ediung  of  tlmi  |aper 
in  the  hands  of  the  KxeciitiT^  Coromittec,  on  tenns  ind 
conditions  tUerein  set  forth.  It  was  referred  to  thb  Presi- 
dent, Secretary,  and  Mr,  Feariirg^  with  full  power* 

A  letter  from  Rev,  S*  6.  Bulfinch,  to  regard  to  hh  am^ 
piling  a  Tolamc  of  select  religious  [loetrj^  to  be  the  fi^ 
volume  of  our  Devotional  Library j  was  referred  to  the  ViJOr 
li^hing  Committee,  with  full  power* 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Executive  Committee  received  t]to 
District  Agont^^*  There  were  present^  in  addition  to  those 
who  are  members  of  the  Committee-,  Rev,  Dr,  Ailea  of 
Northborough,  Rev.  T.  Hill  of  Waltham,  Rev-  A.  B.  Miu- 
zey  of  Concord,  N,  11.,  Rev*  E>,  D*  Burr  of  Med^eld,  EevJ. 
T*  G,  Nichols  of  Sam,  Me.,  Rev-  J,  F*  Moors  of  DeerfitH 
Rev.  F.  Tiffany  of  Springfield,  Rev,  W.  D,  Haley  of  Alton, 
*  IlL  Written  reports  had  been  received  from  the  foliowi% 
who  were  necesearily  absent ;  Rev,  C.  Nightingale  of  Gro- 
ton,  Rev.  A  H-  Con  ant  of  Geneva,  El,,  Rev.  Dr^  Palfrejof 
Belfast,  Me.,  Be  v.  E,  Buckingham  of  Troy^  N.  Y»,  Rev.  Df* 
Farley  of^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y*  These,  together  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Lothrop,  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  who  were 
agents  for  certain  districts,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  made  a  representation  of  nineteen  out  of 
the  twenty  districts. 

Each  gave  in  order  a  minute  account  of  the  steps  adopted 
to  deepen  the  sympathies  felt  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  and 
a  report  was  handed  in  of  the  sums  of  money  contributed. 

It  was  remarked  as  a  most  gratifying  fact,  tliat  from  nearly 
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ereiy  district  evidence  was  reported  of  a  growing  interest  in 
die  plans  of  the  Association,  and  of  an  increasing  willingness 
to  contribute  to  its  support.  Allusion  was  made,  also,  to  the 
useful  agency  of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  in  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  before  all 
our  societies,  and  in  giving  extracts  from  the  letters  received 
from  our  distant  missionaries. 

Another  pleasing  fact  came  to  light  In  no  case  was  a 
District  Agent  discouraged  or  unwilling  to  serve  the  Asso- 
ciation again.  On  the  other  hand,  all  had  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  do  better  a  second  time.  The  offer  of  a 
second  year's  service  was  gratefully  accepted,  though  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  to  rearrange 
the  district,  and  to  make  some  changes  in  the  Agencies. 

An  estimate  was  offered  of  the  probable  amounts  which 
may  be  confidently  anticipated  during  the  ensuing  year,  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  Association,  and  these  footed  up 
in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Hopes  were  expressed 
by  the  Agents  that  this  sum  would  be  largely  exceeded. 

After  a  very  pleasant  and  satisfactory  interchange  of 
opinions  and  feelings,  the  District  Agents  dined  together. 

May  24, 1856.  The  Board  met  this  day  according  to  ad- 
journment Present,  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fairbanks,  Hall, 
Callender,  Clark,  and  the  Secretary. 

It  was  voted  that  Norton's  Statement  of  Reasons,  just 
published  by  the  Association,  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
twenty-five  cents  per  copy,  with  the  usual  deduction  to  the 
trade. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Sunday-School  Liturgy  be  sold  for 
twenty-five  cents  per  copy. 

The  Secretary  read  his  Annual  Report,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, and  was  referred  to  the  President  and  Secretary, 
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with  fall  power  to  present  the  same  as  the  Report  of  tk 
Executive  Committee. 

May  30,  1856.  Present,  Messrs.  Lothrop,  FairiMnfa^ 
Clark,  Alger,  Fearing,  and  the  Secretary. 

It  was  voted  that  the  cordial  invitation  extended  to  tke 
Committee  to  attend  the  Western  Conference  of  QiardKi 
in  Chicago  be  accepted,  and  that  arrangements  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  attendance  of  delegates  be  left  in  the  handi 
of  the  President  and  Secretary,  with  full  power. 

The  Committee  listened  to  a  report  of  his  labors  firaa 
Rev.  Mr.  Haley,  and  it  was  voted  to  accept  his  report,  ai 
the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  his  expenses  while  e» 
ployed  in  the  service  of  the  Association. 

It  was  voted,  also,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Haley  for  his  industrious  and  faithful  8e^ 
vices,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  continue  his  labors  ii 
collecting  money  for  the  Book  Fund. 


June  4,  1856.  Present  at  the  meeting  this  day,  Mesas 
Lothrop,  Fairbanks,  Hedge,  G.  W.  Briggs,  Clark,  Fearing 
Callender,  Alger,  and  the  Secretary.  I 

The  following  standing  committees  were  appointed  for 
the  coming  year :  — 

On  Missions. 
Messrs.  Hall,  Fearing,  and  G.  W.  Briggs.  : 

On  Publications. 
Messrs.  Lothrop,  Hedge,  and  Alger.  ' 

On  Business.  | 

Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Clark,  and  Callender. 
The  Secretary  is,  ex  officio^  a  member  of  each  of  the 
ftbove  committees.  I 
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The  Blstriets  and  District  Agencies  were  tlien  appmntedy 
as  described  on  pages  594  -  596  of  this  Joamal. 

.  It  was  TOted  that  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  be  the  same 
as  last  year,  and  that  the  existing  arrangement  with  Rer. 
Charles  Briggs  be  continued. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  members  of 
ihe  ^  Advisory  Committee,"  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  Association,  and  to  invite  their  co- 
operation in  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

Messrs.  Lothrop,  Hedge,  Alger,  and  the  Secretary  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
^  Christian  Inquirer  "  and  the  ^  Christian  Register,**  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  union  of  these  two  papers. 

Mr.  EL  B.  Whitman,  agent  of  the  Association  for  the 
erection  of  the  church  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  appeared  before 
the  Committee,  to  ask  instructions  in  regard  to  the  course 
he  should  follow  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  that  Ter- 
ritory. 

After  listening  to  full  and  affecting  statements  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  wrongs  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  that  we  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the 
church,  and  Mr.  Whitman  was  requested  to  telegraph  this 
decision  to  workmen  now  employed  on  the  building. 

It  was  also  voted,  that  Mr.  Whitman  be  requested  to  act 
as  agent  of  the  Association  during  his  stay  in  New  England, 
in  collecting  money  towards  the  completion  of  the  church. 

Various  letters  of  application  for  aid  were  laid  upon  the 
table,  to  be  taken  up  at  the  next  meeting. 
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Mtmmr  of  Biginatd  lldier^  D,D.^  Bishop  of  Gilcutia.  Bj  \m 
Widt>w,  Abridged  by  a  Clergjniswi.  Bosloii :  S.  P.  Jcwtii 
&  Co*     tS50. 

It  was  a  ^ood  thought  to  present  lo  Aii>encan  Te&deis,  m  id 
abridged  tknd  cheap  form,  the  ItftJ  of  this  aaintly  man.  We  t^ 
member  readings  several  years  jigo,  the  rocmuir  which  is  sab^ift- 
tially  hero  reprinicd,  and  Ui  the  interest  of  a  pleasing  bio^raphj  it 
added  the  winaing  example  uf  a  devoted  servant  of  God.  loifc- 
pendettt  of  hia  merits  as  a  ^hotar,  and  tiia  labors  as  a  Bishop  of 
.Calcaila,  Heher  will  be  remciubered  with  aflTectioo  a^  the  uTitfr 
of  many  beautiful  hymns  which  Eiad  a  plaec  in  all  oar  cul^tiuu 
of  sacred  poetry.  The  time  and  circumstances  of  their  composi- 
tion are  described  in  this  volume.  He  died  suddenly,  April  3, 1836, 
a^ed  forty- four,  and  the  Memoir  gathers  up  some  of  the  many 
proofs  of  the  profound  impression  which  the  mournful  event  mtde 
upon  a  large  circle  of  correspondents  and  friends. 

Contrifmtionf  to  Literature.  By  Sa.muelGilman,  D.  D.  Boston  : 
Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.     1856. 

Many  readers  will  feel  that  the  author  has  conferred  a  personal 
favor,  by  collecting  in  this  generous  volume  the  literary  treasures 
which  they  hold  in  various  fragnientary  forms  and  scattered  pub- 
lications. Whether  in  magazines  or  small  volumes,  they  bear  the 
marks  of  frequent  reading,  and  to  have  them  reproduced  in  this 
fair  form  is  like  visiting  an  old  friend  in  a  new  house.  As  the 
three  editions  of  the  Memoirs  of  a  New  England  Village  Choir 
have  long  since  been  sold,  there  are  probably  hundreds  of  our 
young  readers  who  have  never  seen  that  charming  work.  They 
will  feel  that  this  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  present  book; 
and  once  introduced  to  a  writer  who  combines  in  such  a  rare  de- 
gree scholarly  culture,  fine  tastes,  and  pleasant  humor,  they  will  * 
find  few  more  attractive  volumes. 
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The  British  Essayitis.  Vols.  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV .,  ooDtaining  The 
Gvardian,  and  Vols.  XYL,  XVII.,  XVIII.,  containing TAei2^im- 
bier,    Boston :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.     1856. 

This  publishing  house  is  redeeming  its  promise  to  present  the 
entire  series  of  British  Essayists,  and  the  six  volumes  here  named 
are  in  the  same  admirable  style  which  we  have  before  commended. 
No  better  library  edition  has  been  produced.  The  remaining  half 
of  this  series,  embracing  the  Adventurer ^  World,  GmnotMeicr, 
JUUer,  Mirror y  Lounger,  Observer,  and  Looker-on,  is  less  generally 
known  than  the  half  now  published,  and  hundreds  of  readers  will 
for  the  first  time  be  introduced  to  them  in  this  fair  form. 

Memorials,  and  other  Papers.  By  Thomas  De  Quinckt.  8  vob. 
Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.    1856. 

Six  papers  of  the  celebrated  author  are  here  brought  together : 
The  Orphan  Heiress,  Oxford,  The  Pagan  Oracles,  TM  Revolution 
of  Greece,  Kloslerheim,  The  l^hinx's  Riddle,  and  T/te  Templars* 
Dialogues,  They  have  not  the  interest  which  belongs  to  other 
works  of  this  writer,  but  they  will  be  sought  by  all  who  wish  to 
obtain  all  the  fruits  of  his  magical  pen.  They  are  preceded  by 
a  note  to  the  American  publishers,  thanking  them  *'  for  having 
made  me  a  participator  in  the  pecuniary  profits  of  the  American 
edition,  without  solicitation,  or  the  shadow  of  any  expectation  on 
my  part,  solely  and  merely  upon  your  own  spontaneous  motion.*' 

Jlte  Catholic.  Letters  addressed  hy  a  Jurist  to  a  Young  Kinsman 
proposing  to  Join  the  Church  of  Rome*  By  E.  H.  Dsrbt. 
Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1856. 

A  TOUMO  man  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  deeply  interested  in  re* 
ligions  subjects,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
the  only  true  Church,  and  announced  his  intentions  to  apply  for 
baptism.  The  author  wrote  a  series  of  twenty-one  letters  to  dis- 
suade him.  They  had  the  effect  desired,  and  are  published  at 
"  the  solicitation  of  friends  and  clergymen."  They  are  crediuble 
to  the  industry  and  research  of  the  writer,  who  shows  the  readi- 
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new  with  which  he  c4n  step  out  of  hi«  ac^ti^tomed  kne  of  thoogli^l 
and  to  whai  point  he  c^n  read  up  in  a  few  mooths,  under  n  t 
mnlive  of  afT^sction  and  TeEponaibility,  We  are  bound  loi<U«t 
tiiia  i«  not  m  book  we  ahouM  place  in  the  hands  of  a  yontig  mu  of 
much  learning^  and  cuHurt^i  if  he  waa  inclined  1o  the  Papal  Ck^nk* 
Many  of  the  s  iron  peat  motives  that  draw  sonne  mtnda  m  that  diwe- 
tinn  are  not  here  alluded  in,  and  probably  couid  not  be  appTCcaidd 
by  the  kind  of  talent  which  produced  this  book. 

Tfie  Roman  Exik.     By  GuoLiELMo  G^j4Nf,     Boston:  John  P*  . 
Je>f  ett  &  Co.     1856. 

Wg  «d viae  those  who  waot  to  know  anything  of  the  aeeriei  hit- 
tory  of  the  last  days  of  the  last  Pope  but  one^  and  of  the  ebnioCf 
prtpalarityf  indecision,  flight,  ftnd  exile  of  the  present  rei^nisf 
pontiff,  to  purchase  and  read  thia  book.  Written  from  the  pojKl 
of  view  of  *'  Young  Italy  "  and  a  friend  of  Mazzini,  it  ha«  yei  tltil 
ftirof  truthfuLness,  i^incerity,  and  freedom  from  esLaggeiation  wtudb 
wina  our  confidence.  It  lifts  the  veil  from  the  craft,  crueii}"i  lod 
manifold  wickedness  of  the  Papal  courts  and  discloses  its  sectei 
aims  and  movements  roure  fully,  and,  we  believe,  more  truthfuilj, 
than  any  other  work  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Rarely  haTe 
we  taken  up  a  book  of  such  deep  and  absorbing  interest. 

The  West  Church  and  its  Ministers.  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Ordination  of  Charles  Lowell^  D,  D.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols, 
&  Co.     1856. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  fifty  years'  ministry  of  his  venerable  collea^e 
led  the  junior  pastor  of  the, West  Church  to  extend  his  look  back 
upon  all  his  predecessors.  Accordingly  we  have,  beside  the  anni- 
versary discourse  commemorative  of  Dr.  LoweH's  ministry,  a 
sermon  on  William  Hooper,  the  first  pastor  of  the  West  Chorcb, 
a  sermon  on  Dr.  Mayhew,  its  second  pastor,  a  sermon  on  Di. 
Howard,  its  third  pastor,  followed  by  a  discourse  on  the  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  West  Church.  These  sermons  of 
Mr.  Bartol  are  among  the  ablest  he  has  published.  That  on  Dr. 
Mayhew,  for  distinctness  of  characterixation,  power  of  grasp  oo 
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the  strong  points  of  the  safarject,  affectionate,  admiring,  yet  impar- 
tial and  just  dissection  of  motiTes  and  life,  seems  to  us  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  historical  and  biographical  criticism 
we  have  seen,  and  of  itself  stamps  a  rare  valoe  on  this  book.  The 
West  Church,  while  unsectarian,  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the 
simple  unity  of  Grod.  A  note  in  the  Appendix  suggests  a  preg- 
nant thought  on  this  subject,  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting. 
Alluding  to  the  supposition  of  more  than  one  person  in  the  God- 
head, it  says :  *'  Let  it  be  considered,  the  addition  of  the  element 
of  number  to  the  persons  as  more  than  one,  unavoidably  makes 
personality  finite,  which  there  is  no  philosophical  necessity  that 
unipersoncHiiy  should  be;  as  that  principle  of  will,  activity,  power, 
which  forms  in  our  notion  the  essence  of  person,  agrees  as  well 
with  an  absolute  as  with  a  dependent  being;  it  may  be  a  bound- 
less will,  activity /ipower,  not  included  in  space,  but  comprehend- 
ing space  and  the  universe.  But  severalty  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head robs  it  of  its  unbounded,  and  so  truly  adorable,  being  and 
glory.  To  one  observing  widely  the  religious  history  of  mankind, 
the  suspicion  indeed  must  be  irresistibly  suggested,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  tripersonality  of  the  Godhead  is  but  the  last  relic  of 
the  Polytheism  which  so  long  sundered  the  great  J)ivinity  into 
more  persons  than  we  can  count." 

At  Home  and  Abroad,  or  Things  and  Thoughts  in  America  and 
Europe.  By  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  Edited  by  her 
Brother,  Arthur  B.  Fuller.     Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 

In  including  in  one  volume  his  sister^s  *'  Summer  on  the 
Lakes,"  and  her  '*  Letters  from  Europe,"  Mr.  Fuller  has  selected 
the  portions  of  her  writings  which  will  find  the  largest  number  of 
readers.  To  our  taste,  this  is  the  most  welcome  memorial  of  that 
gifted  woman  which  has  been  offered  to  the  public  Asa  witness 
of  the  events  that  marked  the  years  1848  and  1849  in  Rome,  her 
letters  from  that  city  have  ad  absorbing  and  thrilling  interest ; 
and  with  a  most  memorable  page  in  modem  Italian  history  will 
the  thought  of  her  generous  and  heroic  spirit  be  associated.    Mr. 
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Fnller  hu  prefixed  &  w«li*writteD  Preface,  ^nd  baa  set  up  i  beaA> 
tiful  monument  of  a  brolher's  love- 

Sermomf^r  the  People.  By  F.  D.  HtmTrNRTOff,  D.  B.,  Pffacbci 
lo  the  University,  and  PLummeT  Proreaaor  of  ChristiU]  Honk 
in  the  College  at  Ciimbricige.  Boeion  :  Crosbj,  Nichob,  it  Co^ 
1856. 

What  seems  to  us  most  remarkable  in  this  volume  is  an  earnest, 
straightforward  tone,  born  of  a  belief  that  religion  is  the  great 
reality  of  life.  The  sentences  flow  as  if  from  a  fountain  of  afflaeot 
stores  of.  language,  but  for  whose  appearance  the  author  is  qaite 
indifferent,  if  so  be  they  reach  the  point  he  is  driving  at,  and 
make  the  impression  he  would  leave.  Uttered  with  his  manly  and 
deep-searching  voice,  and  in  his  earnest  and  impassioned  man- 
ner, it  seems  as  if  they  could  hardly  fail  of  the  highest  practical 
effect.  Practical  effect,  we  say,  because  Dr.  Huntington^s  great 
ability  is  not  in  the  realm  of  thought  or  doctrine,  of  metaphysics 
or  theology.  For  the  position  he  occupies,  and  the  work  he  has 
to  do,  he  has  gifts  far  better  than  the  highest  attainments  in  these 
departments  of  learning  ;  and  a  careful  perusal  of  these  Sermons 
has  confirmefl  the  impression  of  a  fraternal  professional  acquaint- 
ance, that  the  other  man  cannot  easily  be  found  who  is  equally 
well  fitted  for  the  office  he  so  ably  fills.  We  thank  "him  for  this 
volume.  Its  appearance  is  timely^  Hundreds  of  families  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  will  be  glad  to  know  what  kind  of  voics 
speaks  to  their  sons  the  solemn  words  of  religion.  As  high 
specimens  of  living,  earnest  preaching,  these  Sermons  will  be 
read  by  professional  brethren  of  various  denominations,  and  cannot 
fail  to  help  give  a  more  elevated  and  practical  tone  to  the  minis- 
trations of  the  pulpit. 

There  is  one  sermon  in  this  volume  to  which  readers  in  our 
branch  of  the  Church  will  probably  turn  first,  —  the  sermon  on  the 
"  Divinity  of  Christ'*  It  is  not  the  title  that  we  object  to.  We 
like  it.  It  does  not  affirm  the  Deity  of  Christ,  but  bis  Divinity. 
We  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  always  have  believed  it, 
as  have  the  great  majority  of  Unitarians  in  this  country.    Nor 
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does  the  criticism  we  have  to  make  relate  to  what  Mr.  HantiDgton 
says  of  the  *  *  contents ' '  of  Christ's  being.  Though  we  do  not  agree 
with  him  on  this  point,  and  his  interpretation  of  the  language  of 
the  Saviour  seems  to  us  to  involve  inexplicable  puzzles  and  contra- 
dictions, yet  we  should  not  on  this  account  have  alluded  to  his 
speculations,  for  the  whole  matter  is  above  human  comprehension, 
and  one  man's  theory  is  no  better  than  another's.  But  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  statement  that  leaves  an  impression  which  we 
cannot  believe  Mr.  Huntington  intended  to  convey.  After  allud- 
ing to  the  *'  differences  of  opinion  that  obtain  at  present  respecting 
the  rank  and  nature  of  the  Son  of  God,"  which  **  divide  and  in- 
terest those  minds  that  think  at  all  on  religious  subjects,"  and 
mark  *'  the  existing  postures  of  sects  and  doctrines,"  he  proceeds 
to  describe  '*  two  prevalent  apprehensions  of  the  character  and 
office  of  Jesus  as  Saviour  of  the  world."  By  most  of  his  readers 
he  will  be  understood  as  alluding  to  the  common  Unitarian  and 
Orthodox  view  of  Christ.  It  is  of  this  we  complain.  His  first 
described  view  is  not  the  Unitarian  view.  Mr.  Huntington 
preaches  in  our  pulpits ;  probably  all  the  discourses  in  this  vol- 
ume have  been  delivered  to  large  Unitarian  audiences;  and  no 
man  knows  better  than  the  Plummer  Professor,  that  there  is  in  our 
churches  a  decided  rejection  of  the  extreme  humanitarian  and  bald 
rationalistic  theory  which  he  here  presents.  The  fact  is  so  ob- 
vious and  notorious,  that  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  writer 
meant  to  describe  only  opinions,  not  parties ;  beliefs,  not  denomina- 
tions ;  opposite  poles  of  thought,  not  •*  existing  postures  of  sects  " ; 
though,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  introduced  his  subject,  and  a 
want  of  care  in  clearly  stating  his  point,  he  has  left  a  cruelly  un- 
just impression  on  the  reader's  mind. 

The  American  Pulpit :  Sketches,  Biographical  and  Descriptive,  of 
living  American  Preachers,  and  of  the  Religious  Movements  and 
Distinctive  Ideas  which  ^hey  represent  By  Henry  Fowleb. 
With  Portraits  on  Steel.  New  York:  J.  M.  Fairchild  &  Co. 
1856. 

This  large  octavo  volume  gives  an  average  of  twenty-five  pages 
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to  a  sketcK  of  the  life  and  spitii  of  iweniy  protnitient  dcrgymstof 
various  dcnominatione.  Among  the  nam  eft  famtUuT  to  dl  out 
reailcrs  are  those  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  William  H.  Milbanj, 
OmUe  Dewey,  F.  D.  Huntin|fton,  Francis  L.  Hawkj^  ;  and  tbs 
following-  wellAnown  nuble  aentence  ia  prefixed  as  the  tuotio: 
**  He  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity  better  than  triHh,  w^iU 
pToceed  by  loving  his  own  sect  or  church  better  than  Chnstiaaity, 
and  end  in  loving  himself  better  than  all."  The  book,  though 
containing  some  things  questionable  in  point  of  taste,  and  unneces^ 
sarily  enlarged  by  extracts  which  do  not  always  add  to  its  value, 
is  still  interesting  and  useful.  It  gratifies  a  natural  wish  to  know 
something  of  the  person,  habits,  aims,  of  men  who  are  acting  t 
prominent  part  in  our  times,  and  suggests  the  idea  that,  above  ill 
our  little  sectarian  folds,  there  is  one  grand  Church  which  cm- 
hraces  earnest  and  faithful  souls  of  all  names. 

TVie  Earnest  Man  ;  or  the  Character  and  Labors  of  Adoniram  Jud- 
son.  By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson, 
&  Co.     1856. 

This  is  a  briefer  memoir  than  the  well-known  work  of  Dr. 
Way  land,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of 
readers.  The  plan  of  it  was  designed  by  Mrs.  Judson,  and  the 
larger  share  of  the  profits  accruing  will  go  to  her  husband's  orphan 
children.  The  story  of  this  devoted  servant  of  God,  as  here  told, 
we  have  read  with  deep  interest,  nor  can  it  be  read  in  any  form 
without  kindling  admiration  of  his  self-sacrificing  and  heroic  ser- 
vices. 

Lectures  read  to  the  Seniors  in  Harvard  College,  By  Edward  T. 
Channing.     Boston  :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1856. 

Prefixed  to  this  small  collection  of  Professor  Channing's  ad- 
mirable lectures  is  a  brief  but  highly  appreciative  memoir  by 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  the  whole  constituting  a  beautiful  memo- 
rial of  a  man  whom  thousands  love  to  remember,  and  who  exer- 
cised a  singularly  chaste  and  refining  influence  over  the  literature 
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l»f  ow  country.  Mneli  of  the  writing  of  the  present  day  makes  us 
Tegret  that  thai  influeooe  is  no  longer  actiye.  In  its  absence,  we 
wish  there  might  be  a  general  study  of  the  chapter  on  Using 
Wardt  for  Ommnentj  and  especially  of  his  description  of  *'  pre- 
tenders and  showmen." 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy^  copiovsfy  illustrated  by  Familiar 
Experiments^  for  Schools  tmd  Academies,  By  A.  W.  Spragus, 
A.  M.  With  two  hundred, and  eighty  engravings.  Boston: 
Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.     1856. 

Wb  do  not  know  what  a  teacher  may  think  of  the  fitness  of  this 
book  for  the  end  proposed,  and  no  opinion  of  ours  can  be  worth 
anything  compared  with  that  of  a  person  actually  engaged  in  the 
business  of  instruction.  But  this  much  we  can  say  with  truth,  we 
never  saw  a  book  of  this  kind  that,  by  its  paper,  binding,  illustra- 
tions, divisions,  and  succession  of  topics,  made  us  feel  more  sure 
that  this  is  the  best  manual  that  can  be  found. 

A  Statement  of  Reasons  for  not  believing  the  Doctrines  of  Trinita- 
rians concerning  the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ. 
By  Andrews  Norton.  Second  Edition.  With  Additions,  and 
a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Author.  Boston  :  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.    1856. 

In  this  large  and  fair*  volume  we  begin  to  have  a  pledge  that 
the  Book  Fund  of  the  Association  is  producing  good  fruits.  It  is 
a  long  while  since  we  have  seen  a  book  got  up  in  a  more  tho^> 
ough  and  scholarly  manner.  First  comes  the  Memoir  of  Professor 
Norton,  by  Dr.  Newell,  written  in  the  clear  and  chaste  style  of 
that  fine  belles-lettres  scholar.  Then  to  the  body  of  the  work  it- 
self have  been  added  numerous  illustrative  and  confirmatory  notes 
left  in  manuscript  by  Professor  Norton,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
printed.  In  addition  to  these,  the  editor,  Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  has 
added  occasional  notes  of  great  value,  one  of  which,  on  the  famous 
text,  Romans  ix.  5,  Who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever,  is  of  great 
importance.    Beside  these,  Mr.  Abbot  has  added  to  the  Appendix 
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■  a  note  offifij  pages,  ip  which  he  esiibila  **alt  the  paa^^ei*^  not 
inierpretad  by  Mr.  Norton  thai  hate  ft  '*  iapposed  beanng  on  ih* 
doctriQQ  pf  the  Trinity,^'  and  comtnenU  upon  their  interpifUtwn 
vid  meantn]^  with  &  degree  of  learn iiig  Aud  caodor  whiich  plxtt 
hkm  in  the  front  rank  of  Biblical  cntics-  We  happeo  tu  ktKiw 
Bomethmg  of  the  rtmount  of  laboT  beatovved  on  this  *'  Note  C  ^^  tn 
the  Appendix,  anil  we  believe  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  the  other 
document  which  condenses  in  so  small  a  cqxnpass  soch  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  valuable  knowledge.  Following  the  Ap- 
pendix, we  have  an  *'  Index  of  Passages  of  Scripture  quoted  or  re- 
ferred to,"  and  a  ** General  Index"  of  subjects  and  names.  A 
thorough  and  scholarly  book,  we  repeat;  and  no  theological 
library  can  afibrd  to  be  without  it.  The  paper,  type,  and  binding 
are  all  worthy  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  which  will  be  an  eodur- 
ing  as  well  as  fit  memorial  of  the  book  enterprise  of  tiie  Asso- 
ciation. 

Hie  Sunday- School  Liturgy,      Boston  :  The  Sunday- School  So- 
ciety.    1856. 

This  Liturgy  is  divided  into  three  parts,  —  Scripture  Lessons, 
Prayers,  and  Hymns.  The  Preface  briefly  indicates  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  The  Scripture  Lessons  for  alternate 
reading  are  very  full,  and  an  appropriate  title  is  given  to  each. 
A  title  also  is  given  to  each  Prayer,  and  thus  the  Superintendent 
of  the  School  can  at  a  glance  make  all  the  exercises  bear  on  one 
point.  The  language  is  simple,  the  topics  appear  to  be  well 
chosen,  and  the  book  throughout  bears  the  marks  of  careful  prep- 
aration. The  neat  and  strong  binding  fits  it  for  use.  It  is  aflbrded 
at  the  cheap  price  of  twenty-five  cents ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  come  into  general  use  in  our  Sunday  Schools.  An 
extract  from  the  Preface  will  still  further  explain  the  aim  of  the 
work,  and  its  mode  of  preparation :  "  Though  giving  less  space 
than  other  similar  publications  to  Natural  Religion,  and  bringing 
into  more  prominence  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  especially 
the  need  of  a  Redeemer,  yet  the  book  has  no  sectarian  or  dogmatic 
bias.     It  was  prepared  by  a  pastor  who  for  years  has  consecrated 
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adiolariy  aad  devoot  gifts  to  this  interesting  deptitment  of  relig- 
ions instrnction.  His  manoacripts  were  exaiDined  by  sereral  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  requested  to  add,  suppress,  or  recast  portioi^ 
or  entire  partsj  according  to  their  judgment  and  taste.  They  gave 
time  and  care  to  the  revision." 

&n  and  Redemption,  a  Series  of  Sermons,  By  D.  N.  Sheldon, 
D.  D.  Second  Edition.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 
1856. 

Wk  are  glad  that  this  able  work,  of  which  we  gave  so  full  an 
account  in  the  last  Journal,  has  been  published  in  a  second  edition, 
by  Messrs.  Crosby,  Nichols,  Si  Co.  We  hardly  know  the  other 
book,  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  volume,  which  better  states 
^nd  defends  our  Unitarian  views,  and  it  will  long  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  among  Unitarian  standard  publications. 

77ie  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  Complete  in  one 
voluma     Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1856. 

This  little  gem  of  a  volume  includes  the  In  Memoriam  and 
Maud,  as  well  as  the  author*s  shorter  and  more  fugitive  pieces, 
and  is  got  up  in  the  best  style  of  a  firm  famous  for  its  beautiful 
books. 

The  Piazza  Tales,  .  By  Herman  Melville.  New  York :  Dix 
and  Edwards.     1856. 

The  author  of  Typee  and  Omoo  here  gives  us  six  tales  in  his 
own  fresh  and  curt  style.  Whether  breathing  the  quiet  of  country 
life,  or  reflecting  the  perils  of  the  seas,  they  have  an  individuality 
peculiar  to  this  writer,  and  are  always  readable,  even  when  manner 
and  sentiment  may  not  be  exactly  to  our  taste. 

The  Heroes;  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales,  For  my  Children,  By  the 
Rev.  C.  KiNGSLEY.     Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1856. 

T'his  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  met. 
VOL.  lu.  NO.  IV.  56 
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The  aaihor,  loving  the  old  Gfeeka,  and  grateful  for  wtiat  Od 
enabled  them  to  do  for  ihe  civilization  of  the  world,  eiplains  tie 
^nm  of  iJieir  mythology,  in  simple  worda,  mod  in  a  revereni  ind 
Chrisiian  spirit*     Children  will  find  the  work  iDt^reating  ind  i&' 

ilTiictive . 

Peter  Gott,  the  Cape  Ann  Fisherman.    By  J.  Reynolds,  M.D. 
Boston :     J.  P.  JeweU  &  Co.     1856. 

The  humble  career  of  a  native  of  Gloucester,  his  struggles  with 
poverty,  his  fishing  adventures,  his  capture,  confinement  in  Dtit- 
moor  prison,  release,  return  home,  honesty,  industry,  success  is 
business,  with  a  multitude  of  curious  details  about  mackerel,  cod, 
lobsters,  fishermen,  storms,  &c.,  constitute  the  staple  of  a  bod[, 
which  successfully  opens  a  new  vein  of  literature. 

The  last  quarter  has  furnished  many  new  works  of  fiction. 
Vassall  Morton^  by  Francis  Parkman,  opens  with  a  view  of 
College  life  at  Harvard,  traces  the  career  of  one  of  its  students, 
and  shows  that  a  writer  who  has  already  won  an  h})norable  po- 
sition in  another  department  of  literature,  has  ready  talent  for 
works  of  imagination.  —  Forest  and  Shore,  or  Legends  of  the  Pint- 
Tree  State,  by  Charles  P.  Ilsley,  is  dedicated  to  "  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Maine/'  and  contains  seven  tales  which  are  told 
with  far  more  than  ordinary  power.  —  Berenice  purports  to  be  ihe 
life  of  the  daughter  of  a  Maine  fisherman,  and  is  full  of  adventures 
related  in  a  style  of  much  spirit  and  animation.  —  Colombo,  by 
Prosper  MiiRiM^E,  translated  from  the  French,  takes  us  to  Cor- 
sica, and  gives  us  pleasing  pictures  of  scenery  and  life  in  the  birth- 
place of  Napoleon.  —  There  seems  to  be  but  one  objection  to  Roth 
ert  Romaine:  we  have  found  that,  when  young  readers  get  hold 
of  the  book,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  lay  it  down  till  they  have 
read  it  through. —  The  Courtesies  of  Wedded  Life,  by  Mrs.  Mai>- 
ELiNE  Leslie,  is  a  series  of  stories  arranged  around  the  events 
of  courtship  and  marriage,  designed  to  show  *'  how  piety  enables 
husband  and  wife  to  bear  each  other's  infirmities,  how  it  smoo^is 
asperities  of  temper,  assimilates  dispositions  and  tastes,  conforms 
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diaraeter  to  the  noblest  standard,  and  adonis  them  with  graces 
sorpassiog  those  of  the  Moses,"  and  is  written  with  about  the 
average  degree  of  ability  displayed  in  an  American  novel. — 
Gabrid  Vane,  his  Fortune  and  his  Friends,  by  JgREMr  Loud, 
is  another  picture  of  American  common  life,  tracing  the  career 
of  a  boy  taken  from  the  poorhouse,  through  '*  the  passions  and 
pleasures,  the  trials  and  triumphs,"  incident  to  every-day  life  in 
our  country  and  times.  —  The  Adventures  of  Gerard,  the  Lion- 
KiUer,  comprising  a  History  of  ?us  Ten  Years^  Campaign  among 
the  Wild  Animals  of  Northern  Africa^  ought  not,  we  suppose,  to  be 
noticed  among  works  of  fiction ;  but  nothing  in  the  pages  of  ro- 
mance equals  the  interest  of  the  strange  adventures,  the  perilous 
encounters,  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  this  lion-hearted  man. 

"^-^  • 

Wc  have  seldom  read  more  wise  and  weighty  words  than  those 
uttered  in  a  "  Lecture  on  the  Pleasures  and  Vices  of  the  City,"  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Hall  of  Providence.  Frivolity  and  sensuality  are  the 
two  vices  particularly  named ;  and  they  are  treated  with  a  courage 
and  plainness,  an  afiectionateness  and  solemnity  of  rebuke,  becom- 
ing a  Christian  pastor. 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  AND  GENERAL  INTEL- 
LICENCE. 

February  30. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Unitarian  church 
in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  was  laid,  with  public  ceremonies.  An  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Nute. 

March  2.  —  Rev.  Frederic  Hinckley  of  Hartford,  Ct.  closed 
his  connection  with  the  Unitarian  Society  in  that  place. 

April  6.  — Rev.  John  Pierpont  took  leave  of  the  Society  in 
Medford,  to  which  for  seven  years  he  has  ministered. 
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AFRUi  9,  —  Mr-  Frederic  Frotiiin|rb&tEi  ws»  fnrdmitwd  pttsior  c4 
the  Park  Street  tlpitaTian  Society  m  Portland,  M^     SeTmoo  \ff 
Rev.  Oliver  Ste*rn»,  of  Hingham. 
*  — '"' 

Afrtl  9-  —  THd  new  Unitamn  church  in  Dtxon^  Hiiiiois,  itm 
dedic3ti?d  lo  the  worship  nf  ihe  one  troe  Go<i,  the  Faiher.  Tbi 
Sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shippen,  of  Chicago. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Rev.  Lorenzo  C.  Kelaey  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Dixon.  SermoD  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Conant  of  Geneva,  III. 

April  24.  —  Rev.  Jonathan  Cole  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
new  Unitarian  Society  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Gannett  of  Boston. 

May  1.  —  The  new  church  erected  by  the  Unitarian  Society  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  in  place  of  that  destroyed  by  fire,  was  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  one  God  the  Father ,  through  his  Son  Jesos 
Christ.     Sermon  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey. 

During  the  month  of  May,  Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln  of  Hingham 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  Rev.  W.  D.  Haley,  in  Alton,  Illinois,  Mr. 
Haley  having  been  employed  in  New  England  in  the  service  of 
the  Association.  The  numerous  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln  have  been 
glad  that  his  winning  and  devout  ministrations  have  been  given, 
even  for  so  short  a  period,  to  one  of  the  young  and  growing  socie- 
ties of  the  West ;  nor  was  it  the  least  gratifying  fact  of  his  visit  to 
Illinois,  that  he  was  able  to  be  present  at  thejaying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Peoria,  in  that  State,  and  to 
assist  his  friend  and  brother,  the  pastor  of  that  church.  Rev.  Mr. 
McFarland,  in  the  interesting  services  of  that  occasion. 

The  Anniversary  Exercises  on  the  last  week  in  May  occurred 
this  year  in  their  usual  order.  They  were  generally  marked,  we 
believe,  with  great  animation  and  fervor,  and  the  attendance  was 
larger  than  on  several  preceding  years.     GlanciDg  at  a  few  of  the 
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jmeetingB  of  most  interest  to  our  readen,  we  may  allude,  first  of 
all,  to  tlie  Moroing  PrayeivMeetiDgs,  which  were  held  on  every 
morning  of  the  week.  The  chnichee  in  which  they  were  held  were 
filled,  in  some  cases  crowded.  The  speaking  was  prompt  and  ap- 
propriate, and  subjects  bearing  directly  upon  the  religious  afifections 
and  life  reoeiyed  a  marked  preference.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  indeed  present,  **  to  teach,  convince,  subdue."  Chris- 
tian friends  of  other  denominations  were  in  many  instances  present, 
who  bore  rejoicing  witness  to  the  peculiarly  fresh  and  earnest 
spirit  of  these  meetings.  —  Of  the  Thirty-first  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  we  have  given  a  full  account  on 
another  page  in  this  Journal,  and  therefore  need  add  no  more  here. 
—  The  Collation,  at  five  o*clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  27th  of 
May,  was  a  festival  of  great  interest.  Faneuil  Hall  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  Hon.  £.  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Concord,  Mas- 
sachusetts, presided,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  chairman  with 
great  felicity.  The  Hall  was  brilliantly  lighted  in  the  evening, 
and  the  speaking  was  prolonged  till  near  nine  o*c1ock.  The  re- 
marks were  uniformly  spirited,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  un- 
usual animation  and  hope.  —  The  Ministerial  Conference  was 
addressed  on  Wednesday  morning  by  Rev.  Oliver  Stearns  of 
Hingham,  on  *'  The  Reciprocal  Action  of  the  Christian  Conscious- 
ness and  the  Written  Word,"  —  a  large  and  weighty  theme,  in 
the  handling  of  which  the  writer  evinced  an  extent  of  learning  and 
ability  which  place  him  among  the  first  scholars  of  the  denomina- 
tion. We  hope  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  an  Essay 
which,  for  originality  of  conception,  independence  of  tone,  and 
justness  of  philosophical  criticism,  is  seldom  surpassed.  The  dis- 
cussion which  followed,  though  brief,  was  very  animated,  and  re- 
vealed great  unanimity  of  attachment  to  our  distinctive  Unitarian 
faith.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Conference  was  addressed  by  Rev. 
Caleb  Stetson,  of  South  Scituate,  on  the  duties  of  Christians  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  Slavery.  —  The  Sunday-School  Society 
held  its  anniversary  at  Hollis  Street  Church  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, Hon.  Albert  Fearing,  the  President  of  the  Society,  presiding. 
Its  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  H.  Cudworth,  read  his  first  report,  which 
56* 
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gave  «.  full  aceoiint  of  the  presertt  operttiocift  ti^  Ui«  Societr^  uA 
proved  wilb  whal  ertterph^o  und  vigor  its  IntenMB  sni  piromotfd 
by  him-  Tb<»  speaking  was  odi  &s  j^nod  as  w^  htre  beard  4a 
aimil&r  occaaions.  —  The  CoriTertiion  SermoQ  iv«a  pr««etiQd  oe 
Thunday,  by  Ret,  Seth  Sweetset,  D.  D.,  of  Woreester,  in  thi 
ebnrch  in  Brallie  Square,  We  regTGt  that,  thnniflh  en^nementi 
in  another  place,  we  were  unable  to  hear  a  preacher  from  wbon 
we  always  expect  wise  and  able  words.  Dr.  Sweetaer's  sermon 
fully  justified  his  reputation  as  a  sound  thinker  and  clear  Teaaoner. 
At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Convention,  Rev.  George  E.  Dlis 
was  chosen  Second  Preacher,  Rev.  President  Steams,  of  Ambent 
College,  being  the  First. 

Generous  Contributions. — Aniong  the  recent  contributioof 
to  the  Book  Fund  of  the  Association  we  may  gratefully  allude  to 
that  of  two  thousand  dollars  from  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in 
New  York,  to  that  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  Rev.  Dr.  Farley's 
Society  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.»  to  that  of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  from  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett's  Society  in  Boston,  and  to  thai  of 
eight  hundred  dollars  from  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbins's  Society  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  as  proofs  of  the  continued  interest  felt  in  our  churches 
in  the  work  of  book  distribution,  and  assurances  that,  by  "  a  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,**  the  sum  originally  proposed  will 
eventually  be  raised. 

Life-Members.  — The  past  year  has  brought  to  the  Association 
an  unusually  large  number  of  life^members.  Perhaps  in  no  one 
year  since  the  early^days  of  the  Association  have  so  many  enrolled 
their  names  as  members  for  life.  This  is  another  gratifying  proof 
of  a  reviving  interest  in  its  prosperity.  A  large  number  of  oar 
ministers,  however,  are  not  yet  included  on  the  list  of  life-mem- 
bers ;  and  we  respectfully  suggest  to  pur  parishes  the  importaoee 
of  s(ime  action  with  a  view  to  securing  this  end.  May  we  not 
also  hope,  that  many  laymen  will  give  the  small  sum  of  thirty 
dollars,  and  make  themselves  members  for  life  ? 

The  Proposed  Newspaper.  —  The  ExeeutiTc  Committee  of 
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the  AsMKsiation  aie  promptly  taking  atepa  towards  efibetinf  a 
union  of  the  '*  Christian  Register  "  and  the  New  York  *'  Christian 
Inquirer,"  according  to  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  Ammal  Report 
All  the  inqairies  they  have  made  encourage  the  hope  of  aocom- 
plishing  an  object  which  has  called  forth  on  all  sides  strong  ex- 
pressions of  interest.  The  measure  is  one,  howeyer,  which  will 
require  time  for  its  realization ;  but  we  haye  hopes  that  the  new 
paper  may  be  issued  by  the  first  of  next  October. 

The  Kansas  Church.  —  By  the  original  conditions  afioordiog 
to  which  the  Association  undertook  to  erect  a  Unitarian  church  in 
Lawrence,  for  the  ministry  of  Rey.  Mr.  Nute,  it  was  agreed  that 
one  thousand  dollars  should  be  contributed  by  the  people  of  Law- 
rence, friends  of  this  enterprise.  In  consequence  of  the  troubles 
of  the  Territory,  which|,have  dispersed  the  inhabitants  of  that  place, 
with  the  loss  in  many  cases  of  their  property,  the  Executiye  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  release  the  Unitarians  of  Lawrence  from 
this  condition,  and  will  raise  the  entire  cost  of  the  church  in  New 
Engrland.  Rev.  E  Nute,  and  E.  B.  Whitman,  Esq.,  haye  both 
been  in  New  England  during  ihe  last  month  ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  state  that  the  responses  that  have  been  made  to  their  earnest 
appeals  have  led  but  little  doubt  that  the  entire  sura  wanted  for 
the  church  will  be  here  raised. 

The  Thirty-first  Anniversary  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Unitarian  Association.  — The  celebration  of  this  anni- 
versary  last  May,  in  London,  was  an  occasion  of  graat  interest, 
and  a  speech,  received  with  marked  &yor,  was  made  by  Rey.  Dr. 
Palfrey,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Appropriate  Inscriptions.  —  A  genenms  friend  in  Boston, 
whose  modesty  is  equal  to  his  liberality,  has  paid  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a  bell  for  the  ohurch  of  Rev.  Mr.  Nute  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  The  bell  is  a  new  one,  east  eipiossly  ior  this  ehuioh, 
and  has  the  following  besutiful  inscriptions,  selected  by  the  donor: 
My  tongue  shall  speak  of  thy  ward.  Psalm  119:  179.  Bkssedare 
the  people  that  know  the  joyful  sound.    PsabnSfi:  Ifi. 
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Mcnm-r  Olitxt.  —  English  ^pm*  state  that  ibe  MmnA  4' 
Olives  I  near  Jerusalem,  has  been  pmrbas^  W  Madame  Polif4| 
the  widow  of  a  wcalihy  Jewish  banlcer  of  Konigbherf ,  i»ki  h<i 
pUtited  tfav  ^tim  hit)  wiili  oliTe-treeSt  and  intemW  ti»  expeod  Ia7f« 
aui»e  Id  bWHl^g  ibe  ftaee. 

Gaul  and  MuscoyiTC.  —  The  sodden  Inendship  between  the 
French  and  Russians  has  foand  ezpreaaimi  in  **  excnraioB  trips'* 
from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Parties  are  carried  to  the  cipitil 
of  Rusida  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  head. 

• 

Personal.  —  Rev.  Theodore  Clapp,  of  New  Orleans,  has  re- 
signed his  charge  of  ^he  Society  in  that  city,  to  which  he  has 
ministered  for  many  years.  The  Society  is  looking  to  New  Eng^ 
land  for  a  Liberal  minister.  # 

Rev.  Theodore  Tebbets,  in  consequence  of  continued  inability 
to  preach,  has  resigned  his  situation  as  pastor  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Society  in  Lowell.  The  Society,  advised  that  entire  freedom 
from  care  and  responsibility  was  necessary  for  the  restoration  of 
his  health,  reluctantly  accepted  his  resignation.  Mr.  Tebbets 
will  spend  the  summer  by  the  sea- shore,  and  hopes  are  cherished 
that* in  the  autunm  he  may  be  able  to  resume  the  duties  of  his 
profession. 

Rev.  B.  Frost,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  has  returned  fivm 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  has  spent  the  last  winter.  He  visited 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  of  which  he  speaks  in  high  terms,  both 
for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  comfortable  accommodatioos 
it  affords  to  invalids.  We  are  glad  in  being  able  to  add,  that  be 
comes  back  with  restored  health,  and  that  he  has  resumed  the 
duties  of  his  ministry. 

Rev.  Francis  C.  Williams  has  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
Society  in  North  Andover  as  iu  pastor.  The  ladies  of  that  So- 
ciety have  recently  made  him  a  life-member  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association. 
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[The  following  notice  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mrs.  Sophia  J.  St 
John,  wife  of  Samoel  St.  John,  Jr.,  who  died  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
December  27,  1855,  aged  57,  was  pabli^hed  in  the  New  York  Christiaa 
Inquirer,  and  is  here  reprinted,  at  the  request  of  manj  friends  of  this 
excellent  woman,  both  because  of  some  errors  which  are  here  corrected, 
and  in  order  that  the  admirable  example  of  this  devoted  Unitarian 
Christian  may  be  more  extensively  known. —  £d.  Jour.] 

Mrs.  St.  John,  whose  maiden  name  was  Williams,  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  August  9,  1799.  Several  of  the  years  of  her 
childhood  were  passed  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  N.  F.  Williams  of 
Baltimore,  the  well  known  early  friend  of  Unitarianism  in  that 
city,  from  whom  she  imbibed  her  strong  interest  and  earnest  zeal 
in  Liberal  Christianity,  as  well  as  her  practical  piety  and  devotion 
to  good  works.  After  passing  her  girlhood  in  luxury  and  ele- 
gance, she  was  called,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  home  to  her  father's 
house  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  family,  and, 
as  the  oldest  daughter,  placed  in  a  manner  at  the  head  of  domestic 
affairs.  Here  she  soon  began  to  manifest  an  energy,  sagacity,  and 
disinterestedness,  which  won  the  respect  of  all  her  relatives  and 
neighbors.  The  care,  education,  and  the  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment of  her  brothers,  fell  very  much  on  her,  and  she  proved  her- 
self a  most  faithful  sister,  as  well  as  excellent  daughter. 

In  1827,  Miss  Williams  married  Samuel  St.  John,  Jr.,  at  that 
time  an  extensive  and  very  wealthy  merchant  at  Mobile,  Alabama. 
Ten  years  of  great  prosperity  followed,  during  which  she  was  en- 
abled to  use  the  means  and  influence  of  her  husband  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  fortunes  of  her  own  family.  Indeed,  she  seemed 
to  value  her  wealth  chiefly  as  the  instrument  in  helping  others, 
and  in  the  day  of  her  greatest  prosperity,  fashion,  display,  luxury, 
pleasure,  had  no  attractions  for  her  earnest,  busy,  and  conscien- 
tious spirit  She  had,  even  at  that  time,  such  simple  habits,  such 
a  disposition  to  wait  on  herself  and  others,  such  a  love  of  useful- 
ness, that  ease,  attendance,  and  splendor  could  not  woo  her  into 
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ih&iT  ^Iken  toih^  She  endeavaTed  to  light  en  iHe  bnsinees  rtm 
of  her  husbaBd,  —  an  ardent  and  bold,  and  often  &  perpkied  and 
WTniouB  merchant,  —  by  aequaio\jng  herself  with  h)9  porwcrni; 
often  aciing  in  his  placsci  judiciously  oppa*ing,  testmmng^t  es 
encny raging,  as  she  saw  tie«?d  for  the  inierrtt^nce  of  her  bai*»- 
dng  jddgment  and  powerful  will. 

In  1837,  genera]  disaster  OYertook  the  country,  mod  especbny 
the  Southern  merchants.  Mr.  St.  John's  well-known  house,  most 
widely  involved  in  shipping  interests  and  the  cotton  trade,  became 
greatly  embarrassed.  He  had  generously  advanced  large  sams  to 
the  government  of  Texas,  fighting  for  its  independence,  which 
made  his  position  doubly  oppressive.  But  worst  of  all,  at  the 
very  crisis  when  only  the  greatest  bodily  and  menul  energy  could 
have  rescued  his  fortunes,  his  own  health  suddenly  broke  down 
under  the  weight  of  his  cares,  —  acting  on  a  constitutional  infirm- 
ity of  nerves,  from  which  his  father  and  other  members  of  his 
family  had  suffered, —  leaving  him  almost  impotent  in  will,  and 
utterly  unable  to  attend  to  his  affairs.  Then  it  was  that  Mrs. 
St.  John's  character  asserted  its  extraordinary  energy  and  courage. 
She  stepped  forward  into  her  husband's  place  with  a  masculine 
sagacity  and  boldness.  She  counselled  and  advised  with  his  busi- 
ness friends,  arranged  with  his  creditors,  asserted  and  maintained 
his  rights,  courageously  sacrificed  much  property  to  his  peace  of 
mind  and  the  hope  of  his  restoration  to  health,  sustained  and  en- 
couraged his  depressed  and  half-broken  heart,  and  rallied  all  the 
remnants  of  his  strength  for  necessary  duties. 

With  a  family  of  young  children  on  her  hands,  and  always  ac- 
companied by  the  household,  she  flew  from  North  to  South,  from 
•  South  to  North,  as  business  seemed  to  call,  frequently  not  an- 
nouncing her  intentions  to  her  invalid  husband  until  the  very  night 
before  they  started,  in  order  to  save  him  unnecessary  conflicts  of 
feeling.  By  such  efficiency  and  promptness,  Mrs.  St,  John  was 
able  to  save  a  competency  for  the  family  from  the  wreck  of  her 
husband's  affairs,  and  for  the  residue  of  her  life  she  became  the 
guardian  of  his  broken  health,  and  shaped  all  her  desires  and  con- 
duct, with  the  most  self-sacrificing  pains,  to  the  promotion  of  his 
happiness  or  the  alleviation  of  his  sorrows.     She  brought  up  her 
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ohildreii  with  a  simplicity,  self-denial,  and  conscientiouanesB  which 
most  make  their  mother  ever  venerable  in  their  eyes ;  and  they  re- 
paid her  care  and  love  with  a  devotion  rarely  paralleled,  through 
the  long  and  dreadful  illness  which  has  just  terminated  her  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatly  diminished  fortunes  of  the  family, 
Mrs.  St  John  always  seemed  to  think  herself  and  her  husband  ri<^ 
when  anything  was  to  be  done  for  others,  or  for  the  public  good. 
Living  at  all  times  in  a  modest  and^elf- denying  manner,  and  sec- 
onded by  the  tender  and  generous  heart  of  her  husband,  she  was 
ever  ready  to  prompt  him,  or  unite  in  his  desires,  to  do  more  than 
could  possibly  be  expected  of  them  for  others.  She  always  had 
&milies  or  scattered  individuals  whose  interests  and  wants  she  fol- 
lowed with  solicitude  and  bounty.  Self-forgetful,  unsparing  of 
labor,  full  of  faith  in  God,  goodness,  and  humanity,  she  hoped  ev- 
erything for  the  world,  covered  everybody's  faults  with  her  chaiv 
ity,  and  comforted  and  sustained  the  weak  and  the  erring.  Her 
affections  were  so  quick,  her  love  of  usefulness  so  strong,  her  cour- 
age and  faith  so  ample,  that  neither  ingratitude,  ill-desert,  nor  ill- 
success,  dismayed  her  zeal  in  the  cause  of  any  family  or  person  in 
whose  service  her  heart  had  once  become  enlisted.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding her  own  great  and  anxious  cares,  she  was  the  first  to 
assume  costly  duties,  the  easiest  to  be  interested  in  a  good  cause ; 
had  the  most  sympathy  to  spare,  the  least  to  ask ;  was  never  dis- 
couraged, and  always  trusted  in  the  triumph  of  love,  truth,  recti- 
tude. Her  faith  in  humanity  was  often  carried  to  excess.  She 
viguld  not  lock  her  trunks,  or  put  her  money  out  of  the  way,  or 
bolt  her  doors,  from  a  desire  to  encourage  a  noble  confidence  in 
those  about  her. 

Beyond  any  woman  within  the  extensive  acquaintance  of  the 
present  writer,  Mrs.  St.  John  had  a  passionate  devotion  to  the 
Unitarian  cause.  She  identified  it  with  Christianity  so  entirely, 
that  her  whole  religious  feeling  flowed  honestly  in  this  missionary 
channel.  To  see  the  churches  of  our  faith  flourishing  in  old  com- 
munities, or  founded  in  new  ones ;  to  help  the  young  ministers ;  to 
introduce  zeal  and  method  and  self-sacrificing  customs  into  the 
churches  with  which  she  was  successively  connected, — this  was 
the  characteristic  passion  of  her  life.    The  migratory  life  which 
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har  buil^and's  healib  compelled  her  to  lire,  ^tm  her  maoj  difir^ 
enl  opportutiltiefi  of  showing  her  dLS|M>aItton  in  ibja  directimk.   Sbr 

insipiTed  her  husband  to  sian  ibe  Uoitariatt  Society  ia  lltiliiie,  10 
wliich,  al  one  timi^  and  anuLher,  he  coolributed  &ve  thmtaasi  M^ 
Iets;  and  lind  fihe  remained  in  tbai  city,  i^ot  ^reu  ihe  Inoftful 
ab»dow  of  alnvery  cuuld  h^ve  kiUed  ihe  Yioe  she  loTed  so  derut 
©diy.  The  wrili^r  was  a  gratefuJ  witness  of  her  nospaiing  Ute 
>ad  zeal  for  the  cause  nf  Dnitananism  in  Mobile,  having  Ke&  ini* 
ing  B  short  minisiry  of  six  months  to  1S38  the  pleasiini  chuitl 
there  dedicated  aod  5 lied  with  a  xealoua  csongT^g^tion,  of  whieii  &1m 
was  undeniably  the  foremost  spirit  in  self*sacridce  and  proaelyttflf 
wmlv  nol  to  say  in  good  works  and  nobility  of  character,  Alu 
ihil  ma  fair  m  hope  abauld  have  b(?eu  so  b^ly  disappointed! 

■*  AiVer  we  removed  to  Nt^wpoft,  R,  L/'  writes  a  member  of 
thcr  family  to  03,  "  Krt.  Mr.  BHet^s  {then  Secretary  of  the  Am«^ 
lean  uniianan  Associaiion;  came  10  see  us,  and  ascertain  if  1 
place  for  Dr.  Channing  to  preach  in  could  be  obtained,  and  a  so- 
ciety formed.  I  went  with  him,  and  called  on  all  the  known  Uni- 
tarians in  town.  They  all  said  nothing  could  be  done.  A  new 
Union  Society  had  been  recently  formed,  and  the  Unitarians  had 
taken  pews,  and  it  was  useless  to  make  an  independent  effort. 
The  persons  most  to  be  relied  on  discouraged  the  attempt.  Mrs. 
St.  John,  hearing  of  the  general  despair,  then  said  :  "  Dr.  Chan- 
ning shall  be  heard  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  if  it  be  only  in  mj 
parlor."  This  was  on  Friday.  She  immediately  started  onl 
with  me,  and,  after  diligent  inquiry,  found  out  that  the  Co\^- 
Room  in  the  State-House  could  be  had,  if  the  lumber  and  disorder 
which  its  use  as  a  temporary  store-room  had  occasioned  could  be 
^  removed.  Help  was  hired,  and  the  room  cleared  and  prepared  by 
Saturday  night;  and  on  Sunday  morning.  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  had  an 
audience  of  thirty,  which  swelled  in  the  evening  to  near  three  hun- 
dred. On  the  following  Tuesday  evening,  Dr.  Channing  preached 
for  the  first  time  in  Newport,  to  a  crowded  house  ;  and  in  three 
weeks  from  that  day,  we  had  bought  and  paid  for  the  old  Hopkin- 
sian  church,  which,  in  its  reformed  condition,  is  still  occupied  by 
ihe  flourishing  Unitarian  Society  under  Rev.  Charles  Brooks. 
Mr.  Ellery  (Dr.  Channing's  uncle),  after  the  purchase  was  com- 
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pleted,  Ivroaght  the  key  of  the  chorch,  and  hung  it  in  Mrs.  St. 
John *8  parlor,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  through  her  perseverance 
the  Society  had  been  established." 

At  Walpole,  N.  H.,  where  Mre.  St  John  resided  for  a  time,  she 
was  an  active  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  al- 
ways with  the  earnest  co-operation  of  her  husband.  At  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  the  same.  The  Bridgeport  Society,  now  without 
religions  services,  found  a  most  zealous  and  liberal  friend  in  her. 
Sooner  than  have  it  extinguished,  she  said,  upon  her  death-bed, 
she  would  pay  half  the  minister's  salary  from  her  private  income. 
For  her  hopeful  nature,  even  to  the  last,  clung  to  the  feeble  chance 
of  surviving  her  disease,  and  to  the  continued  enjoyment  of  her 
religious  usefulness.  At  the  time  when  a  recent  effort  was  mak- 
ing to  prevail  upon  a  promising  young  minister  to  settle  there,  and 
his  judgment  saw  little  to  justify  his  coming,  she  sent  for  him  to 
her  bedside,  and  exhausted  the  strength  of  many  days  in  the  few 
earnest  words  of  entreaty  with  which  she  sought  to  overcome  his- 
doubts.  He  afterwards  said  that,  had  her  life  only  been  secure, 
he  should  have  had  courage  to  undertake  the  difficult  work  ;  but,. 
with  her  gone,  the  task  was  too  desperate. 

Mrs.  St.  John  had  several  years  of  suffering  invalidism  at  the 
close  of  her  life,  and,  during  the  past  year,  her  physicians  testified 
that  more  agony  was  compressed  into  the  last  eight  months  of  her 
existence  than  it  had  ever  fallen  to  their  observation  to  see  equalled 
in  any  other  case.  Yet,  during  the  whole  of  her  long  and  terrible 
illness,  she  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  complainmg  or  insitbmissive 
word.  She  accepted  her  suffering  as  from  the  hands  of  God.  She 
was  thoughtful  to  the  last  of  those  about  her ;  anxious  for  the  com- 
fort of  her  nurses ;  directed  the  affairs  of  the  house  from  her 
dying  bed  ;  provided  gifls  for  the  poor  and  her  children  on  Christ- 
mas, though  she  survived  that  festival  only  two  days.  Almost 
her  last  intelligible  words  were,  **  God  is  precious."  "  He  will 
receive  me  at  any  hour." 

Mrs.  St.  John  was  buried  from  the  Polanen  Chapel,  which  she 
loved,  and  in  the  shadow  of  which,  with  her  characteristic  love  of 
the  house  of  God,  she  last  lived  and  died.     *'  You  will  find  her 
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house,*'  said  a  friend  who  knew  not  where  ahe  then  li? ed,  bat «» 
giving  a  general  direction  where  ahe  might  prohablj  be  foaad 
*•  you  will  find  her  hoaae  very  near  knne  chareh.**  She  uaed 
often  to  mention,  that  in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  ahe  had  walked 
two  miles  to  church,  when  the  weather  waa  so  cold  that  people 
would  not  expose  their  horses,  and  when  there  was  no  fire  in  the 
church. 

At  her  burial,  a  large  collection  of  neighbors  and  friends  came 
together  to  testify  their  Ioto  and  respect  for  this  excellent  ladj. 
Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York,  an  old  and  attached  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily, preached  a  funeral  sermon ;  appropriate  serricea  of  prayen 
and  hymns  were  said  over  her  ashes,  and  they  were  then  borne  to 
the  beautiful  rural  cemetery  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and 
left  with  Nature  and  God.  God  blesa  the  broken  hearU  that  so 
long  enjoyed  her  cheering  aupport,  and  make  her  memory  preciou 
and  blessed  to  all  who  ever  loved  and  revered  her ! 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

During  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  the  following 
sums  have  been  received  :  — 

March  5.     Quarterly  Journal,          .         .         .         .  $  1.00 

"      "      Books  sold  in  New  York,     ....  24.00 

*'      0.     Quarterly  Journals,           ....  3.00 
**      8.     From  Rev.  Mr.  Brigham's  Society,  Taunton, 

in  addition, 110.00 

"     18.     Quarterly  Journals 5.00 

**      "      Books  sold  in  Michigan,  ....  86.50 

"      **      Quarterly  Journals, 24.00 

"    19.     Books  by  B.  II.  Green,     ....  20.25 

'*      '*        "       in  Barnstable, 34.00 

**    21.       "       in  Buriington,  Vt.,            .        .         .  33.00 

"    22.     Books  in  office, 6.00 

**      **      From  Society  in  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  to  make 

Pev.  Mr.  Ayer  Life-Member,     .  30.00 

"      ••      Books  at  office, 42.82 

**     "     Quarterly  Journals, 6.00 
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ReT.  Mr.  Bu]finch*8  Society,  Dorchester,    .  $  65^ 

Books, 3.50 

Mrs.  Georere  Wise,  Life-Membcrp      .        .  30.00 

Rev.  Mr.  Nichols's  Society,  Saco,  Me.,  59.00 

Rev.  Mr.   Swan's  Sticiety,  Kennebank,  Me.,  216.18 

From  Unitarian  Society,  ilovcr,  N.  H.,       .  21.00 

''     Rev.  Mr.  Cordner's  Society,  Montreal,  .  18.00 

Books  in  Townsend, 5.00 

''      ''   Wisottnsin, 15.00 

From  Society  in  Waterlown,      .         .         ,  101.50 

Miss  S.  S.  Gardner,  Book  Fund,     .        .         .  1.00 

Quarterly  Journds,             ....  35.00 

Mr,  WigpleswoFth,        .         .        .         .         .  4.00 

Quarterly  Journals,     .....  10.00 

Society  in  Petersham, 60.75 

Bulfinch  Street  Society,  Boston,       -  .         .  35.00 

Books  scild  in  Perry,  Me.,       ....  27.62 

Qtiartcrly  Journals,  Syracuse,     .         .  25.00 

Mr.  Lowe's  Socieiv.  Salem,           .         .         .  57.50 

For  a  Meadville  Student,  40.00 

From  a  Friend, 10.00 

Sale  of  books  at  office,        ....  5.25 

Quattedy  Jounials  in  Boston,          .         .         .  137.00 

From  Geo.  F,  Page,  for  hooks,           .         .  50.00 

Altar  at  Homi3,  Balllraore,     .        .        . ,       .  22.50 

For  Book  Fond, 1.00 

Quarterly  Journals,  Buffalo,           .                 .  50.00 

**             **         Peterborough,  4.00 

Books  at  office,     .  * 53.86 

Quarterly  Journals, 11.00 

Aug-iiata,  Me,,        , 45.45 

Hallo  well  Me., 20.76 

Belfast,  Me.,         , 31.00 

From  Maosfieldj 13.00 

Books  sold  at  office, 24.22 

A  Fnend  in  Waltham,       ....  1. 00 

Books  in  Groton,         ' 30.00 

Books, 1.20 

" 2.85 

Quarterly  Journal, 1-00 

From  James  Arnold,  Esq.,  for  Lancaster  Church,  25.00 

^«     Rockford,  Bl.,  for  Quarterly  Journals,  37.35 

"     Chicago,  in  addition,      ....  3.00 

Books, .60 

From  Dr.  Barrett's  Society,  .  1,120.00 

Books  in  Geneva,  111.,         .         .         .         .  9.54 

From  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,       .        .        .  20.00 
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Two  frknib  in  Du^hurj,  &r  Book  Fqo^,  .      flO  AO 

Boffks,          .         .         .         ^         ,         ^         «  L.7I 

l,M 

From  Mu  Pleasant  Sod«lf ,  RoirtMaryt    -        ,  300  00 
**     K^T.  Dr.  Oftirt>od'«  Society,  Now  Yt^rk,  t.OOO.W 

**     Mr.  C&iiield.  for  bootts^         ^         *         .  9  OO 

Dr,  GantieU'i  Society,  BoitlMk«            •         *  TTMJO 

B<>ok«  &old  ai  office,        ,         -          ,          <         ,  25-12 
A  ,     ■    ,  ^  mite  for  Foreign  ^fis^ioos^  from  P^ 

terboToagh, 1.00 

From  Dr.  Briggs^s  Soeietj,  Salem,  .  77.00 

"     Bemardston,  Mass.,       ....  15.00 

Books  in  Concord,  N.  H.,           ...  5.00 

J.  A.  Baldwin,  Life-Member,  30.00 

Quarterly  Journal, 1.00 

From  Society  in  BeTerly,      ....  133.00 
"     W.  D.  Pickman,  Esq.,  Book  Fund,  .  2OO00 
*•     Dr.  Hill's  Society,  Woieesler,       .        .  114.00 
'*     a  member  of  Society  in  Dublin,  N.  H., 
to   make    Rev.   Wm.   F.   Bridge  a  Life- 
Member,      30.00 

From  a  Friend,  for  Book  Fund   and  general 

purposes,     ......  40.00 

Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal  in  Eastport,  Me.,  31.00 

From  Society  in  Marlborough,  Mass.,         .  41.00 

Framingham,       .          .          .  108.50 

**     Quarterly  Journals,             ....  2.00 

**     From  Keene,  third  instalment,        .         .         .90  00 

"     Dr.  Hall's  Society,  Providence,          .  313.00 

26.      *^     Rev.  W.  D.  Haley 75.00 

**        **     a  Friend  in  Philadelphia,  .          .          .  50.00 
**     Ladies'  Association  in  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's  So- 
ciety, Uxbridge, 25.00 

**     Quarterly  Journals,  Harvard,      .                  .  12.00 

**     From  Channing  Church,  Newton  Corner,     .  50.00 

**     Quarterly  Journals,  Leicester,     .         .         .  14.00 

**           *♦              **          Newport,  R.  L,                 .  36.00 

**     Books 3.37 

**     From  Society  in  Lexington,  to  make  Rev.  N.  A. 

Staples  a  Life-Member,         .         .          .  30  00 
**     First    Church    in    Lowell,    for    Kansas 

Church, 32.53 

*'     Rev.  Mr.  Mountford,             .         .  1.00 

"     J.  K.  Smith,  Esq  ,  Dublin,  N.  H.,    .  5.00 

*»     Friends  in  Dublin,  N.  H.,    .         .  3.50 

**     Concord,  Mass.,         ....  143.31 

Sale  of  books,  Montreal,  Canada,                     .  25.00 
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May  29. 


30. 
31. 


From  Society  in  Bath, 

»»        «•      «*  Baltimore,    . 
Sale  of  books,  Shirley, 
"        «*       Standish, 
"        "      at  office,      . 
From  Mr.  Mountford,  for  Kansas  Church, 

^*    Philemon  Putnam,    ... 
Books  sold  in  Kennebunk,    . 
From  Rev.  F.  A.  Tenney,  Newport,  R.  I. 

"    First  Society  in  Portland,  Me., 

*'    Quarterly  Journals,  . 

"    books  sold  by  Rot.  G.  M.  Rice,     . 

**     Lexington,  in  addition, 

*'     books  sold  at  office,       .... 

'*     f^t  Cambridge,  in  addition,    . 

**     Dr.  Osgood's  Society,  New  York,  in  ad- 
dition,       ..... 


$4.00 

200.00 

11.28 

2.00 

46.83 

5.00 

5.00 

3.08 

11.00 

800.00 

8.00 

7.25 

8.43 

51.08 

100.00 

85.00 


Recent  Pablieatioiifl. 

THE  HALLIG;  or,  The  Shecpfold  in  the  Waters.  A  Tale  oTHamble 
Life  on  the  Coaat  of  Schleswi?.  Trantlated  from  the  Germaii  of  Bier- 
nattki.  By  Mrs.  Geokge  P.  Marsh.  With  a  Biographical  Sketcbef 
the  Author.     12uio.    Muslin.    $  1.00. 

Bierna(7.ki,  the  author  (if  thitf  work,  was  the  grandson  of  an  exiled  Ptal'ub  so- 
blenian.  He  died  in  the  zenith  of  bis  fame,  leaving  **  The  Hallif  "  as  his  eiif- 
d^muprc.  In  Germany  it  is  very  popular,  and  has  run  ihrough  several  editkea 
It  is  remarkable  for  brilliant  descriptions  of  nature  and  natural  pbenomesa.  far 
profound  discussions  uf  momentous  themes,  and  especially,  in  its  pktuiMsttbe 
llallig.  fur  revelations  of  an  entirely  new  (rfiase  of^  human  life.  A  poetic  fpiril 
perviules  it  throughout,  and  frequently  crystallizes  into  gems  of  rare  parity  aad 
brilliancy.  The  translation  is  so  idiomatic  and  elegant  that  it  might  well  pasf  te 
an  original  English  work. 

TH£  CAMCL;    his  Organization,  Habits,  and   Uaea,   considered  viti 

reference  to  his  introduction  into  the  United  States.     By  Geor«k  P. 

Marsh,  late  United  Sutes  Minister  at  Constantinople.    IGmo.   Mosiia. 

75  cents. 

This  vuliinic  appears  at  a  seasonable  moment,  when  the  United  States  €k>T«n- 
:iiotit  is  about  tu  commence  the  experiment  of  introducing  the  Camel  inioTto' 
country.  In  the  moniii  of  May,  a  vessel  sent  to  the  Bast  to  pnicnre  a  sopf^flf 
the  aniniald  arrived  in  this  countr}'.  bringing  thirty -two  in  good  condition.  'IV 
b.)ok  of  Mr.  Mar^h,  babied  on  the  widest  research,  as  w^cU  ma  on  protracted  per- 
sonal observation,  exhausts  the  subject,  and  will  be  the  standard  autbority.  Ai 
Ap(>cndix  gives  a  full  and  authentic  account,  drawn  from  the  official  docaiDesa 
in  the  War  Dopirtuicnt  at  Washington,  of  the  progress  which  the  govcmmrotbv 
made  thus  far  wilh  tlii:^  important  national  experimcnL 

THK  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST,  by  Thomas  X  Kempis.      With  m 

Introductory  Kssay  by  1'hom as  Chalmers.     Kdited  by  Howard  Mal- 

COM,  D.  D.     A   New  Kdition,  with  a  Life  of  Thomas  a  Kemfis  bj  Vr. 

C.  Ulman.     li2mo.     Cloth.     5  ^'^^     [l^adij  in  Jultj.} 

ThiH  may  safely  be  pronounced  (he  best  ProteMant  edition  extant  of  tbii*  antiM: 

and  celebrated  work.     It  U  a  reprint  fnmi  Paync*«  tranfslation,  collatoii  with  ir 

ancient  Latin  copy,  and  is  no  further  abridisied  than  by  omitting  the  exrlu-ive  «> 

limonts  of  a  Catholic  reduce  and  some  redundancies  of  ntylc.     The  cdit«>r  sai s  Ik 

folt  himself  at  liberty  to  expunge,  but  not  to  add  or  alter. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  new  edition  is  the  J^ifc  by  Dr.  C  Ulman.  Bon 
nearly  five  hundred  yearn  a<;o,  Thomas  i  Kempis  i««  almost  unknown  ;  be  bu 
even  boon  regarded  a.s  a  myth.  Dr.  Ulman*ri  Life  dis|icli«  the  darkncAit.  and  ft*!> 
him  before  tiio  reader  in  the  cloax  light  of  noonday.  The  iuipitrtanre  of  ibi«  *i- 
dition  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that,  while  a  Memoir  prefixed  to  a  kmn 
American  edition,  and  purimriing  t(»  give  all  the  authentic  facts,  is  contained  is 
loh-s  than  two  lt<mo  pago:>),  this  Life  extends  to  more  than  aiity  I'imo  pages. 

DR.    fJRANT    AND    THK    MOUNTAIN    NESTORIANS.      Bv   Rer. 

Thomas  Laurik.     With  a  Portrait,  Map  of  the  Country,  and  lUnstra- 

tions.     Third  Edition.     liJmo.     Cloth.     $  l.i5. 

This  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  tlie  author,  with  a  view  of  makis^ 
the  work  a-^  scrupulously  accurate  as  possible.  Many  changes  have  been  made  ia 
ilio  text ;  the  s|>e|ling  of  profM^r  names  has  been  c<»rrected,  and  other  errors  which 
more  exact  informati«»n  has  disclosed  have  been  removed.  The  map  w  tkt  only  maf 
of  the  ^ViJititrian  country  yrt  publi/<hcJ.  The  work  itself  is  one  of  the  nuwt  perrai- 
uontly  valuable  of  its  cla-^s.  It  embraces  the  scene  of  Xenopbon's  imumrul 
.\nabasi!4,  ilio  6iie  of  Nineveh,  that  mighty  seat  of  ancient  civiliKatttm,  and  tlie 
oitins  of  Kars  and  Erzrum,  so  recently  the  scene  of  deadly  strife  between  the  Rus- 
-ian.*  and  tJio  Allies.  Kijjht  full  page  engravings  prevent  viewn  of  the  scenerj'  asJ 
people. 


KAJVZA8:    KAW^AS: 

NOW  READY, 
An  intensely  interesting  Work,  entitled 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  KANZAS. 

By  a  highly  cnltlTated  liADT  OF  BOSTON. 

She  went  to  Kanzas  laat  SeptembeTj  and  was  there  darins;  all  the  earlier  Btru|t- 
flee  of  the  pioneer  eettlers,  and  describes  in  the  most  graphic  manner  the  perib 
which  surrounded  them,  and  the  suflTeringsi  which  they  enduredN  She  ^ves  also 
a  most  glowing  picture  of  the  country,  its  climate,  surface,  soil,  productions,  etc., 
etc.    It  is,  in  fact,  just 

THE   BOOK  FOR  THESE    TIMES, 

ft>r  we  all  want  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  country  and  its  sufTerinf 
people. 
Ftice,  50  cents  in  paper ;  75  cents  bound  in  cloth. 


ALSO, 

A  SUPERB  MAP  OF  KANZAS, 

The  only  complete  and  thoroughly  accurate  and  reliable  Map,  from  actual  sur- 
veys, which  has  yet  been  publiMbed. 

Messrs.  E.  B.  Whitmaiv  and  A.  D.  SsAai.,  the  authors,  have  been  over  the 
ground  several  times,  and,  with  the  assistance  which  they  have  received  from 
other  engineers,  have  produced  a  MAP  both  beautiful  and  in  every  respect  full 
and  accurate.    Price,  50  cents. 


Sumner's  Oreat  Speech. 

THE   CRIME   AGAINST   KANZAS. 

So  numerous  and  pressing  have  been  the  calls  for  a  good  edition,  in  readable 
type,  of  this  masterly  Speech  of  the  great  Massachusetts  Orator,  that  we  have 
published  a  handsome  12mo  edition,  in  Small  Pica  type. 

We  have  i8.«(ued  two  coitions,  in  style  af  follows  :  — 

One  edition  on  fine  paper,  bound  with  flexible  cloth,  and  gilt-edged.  Price, 
37|  cents,  single  ;  $25  per  hundred. 

Another  edition  itom  same  type,  on  cheaper  but  good  paper,  with  paper  coven. 
Price,  15  cents,  single  ;  $  10  per  hundred. 

Both  editions  contain  a  superb  Lithographic  Portrait,  by  Grozlier. 

It  makes  96  12mo  pages. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  CO., 
No.  117  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
PvhlUhers, 
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CROSBJ31CHOLS,  &  C0.*{ 

NEl\^    riITlLICATIO!«S, 

i}Ot<r  ^«B^.  Pwl(>r  vi  iJio  Elm  Str«M  Btptist  Cburcfa^  Iklh,  Jll«» 

'^tt  ^*  titotf«l|  tiorSc  i:  iliriTHCtuintf,  #tpli<^ttii*M>*  linii«#f|',ft(id|  ciiii 

MiXrf"(t>vri   [mrfiirjukiiCf'!^  Ill  11^  Vmd  Ibti  it  l)JM  rfiif  bciAit  onl  fultdii«  TOiliM0 
*vA  but*  itj*l  wil)  mAl^«  MPtti*  *lir  in  Itur  rcUglutu  wiwlil*'^  ^  Ptirtia*4  THw 


Kiif  I  fttodicl^)r  «x«iJiin»4]»  *  — Ad^tfru  T'iw**. 

DR.  HUNTINCi'mN^S  SKBMONS,    SKRMOX!^  FDR  TffK  pr^OPt 
By  Hev.  K  !»►  Jli;ST(i*c*Tg»|  D-P^  Preaclwr  li*  lb*   Ifnir^^r^ittf,  im 
Plijimiiier  iVarcMor  of  CbriftLin  MonJi  in  Lh£  Collt^o  ii  C4 

"  lltey  nm  vnry  Riilit. . «  .  .  ,  Tb^  (Hwidtm  or  efiv»  AaClictv,  «*  wvU  »i  lii*  1 

*'  TliP}'  «rvi  all  it it^iinpii  1^1)0 il  tiji''  ib^  f4^rv<^Eit  |iUiyt  ^^  ptmfnt!tmt*  M  *' 
Xhe  manly  and  t^anicwl  nvijwik]  of  1  iew«,  frinCFFt-ly  r'oU^rtiJnea,  trycb  cluivli 
thp  |jijL|ii[  ur&Ujr)'  ■.if  this  doiH^rvrdly  ihiimlar  clnr^ntan.^^ — Ati^Jt^ 

"  Thi<\.-  will  bo  f<iniiii  to  b*  inilim^d  ttiilJi  tt  deli|[lt1fiif   ►pifU  ^'f  *I**v.J|1  i 
«i7xi  u-oi«..|i,  bfeatJiinf  itoctt  fonh  in  rlcli  &ud  uf^eii  iu  ^titTiug  «lu4|«ti«(>e. 

"Th«  imprem  orintellert.  the  riiltiirc  of  the  nrhoUr,  the  warm  benev 
the  philanthropist,  animated  by  the  hoitefulne.sn  of  ChriKtlui  faith,  and  I 
by  the  realitieH  of  a  Christian '^  experience,  all  runlribute  to  exalt  tlM  1 
value  of  this  buok." 

SKRMONS  BY  CHARI.ES  MANSON  TAGGART,  late  ColteagM  Pl«- 

tor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C.     With  a  Memoir  bf 

John  H.  Hkywood,  of  Louisville,  Ky.     Kinbclliahed  with  ft  fine  Pof^ 

trait.     I'imo.     Price.  ^  1.25. 

"The  Bcrmon«  of  Mr.  Ta^eart  are  distinsuitthed  for  no  qualit^r  mora  loftf  ika 
the  faithful  huneKt>  that  pervades  every  Hentenrc.  Beauty  of  dictioe  ift  kw  CMi 
performed  the  cervice  wbirh  it  t(H)  often  aroid;*,  —  that  of  boldly  uttering  the  •!■- 
cerity  of  a  true  nian'«  faith  and  practice." —  IVorctfter  -S/tf. 

A   BOOK  P^OR  THK  WOMii.N  OF  AMERICA.    HOME  STUDIED 

By  Rebkcca  A.  Uiton.     Ibmn.     Price,  7j  cents. 

*'  It  Hhould  be  a  book  of  daily  reference  in  evcr>-  houoe  which  claima  to  toft 
*  home.'  Wo  adviho  ever>'  hur<band  to  buy  the  biMtk  for  hia  wife.  It  will  tmlla 
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*'  Sir  Thomaa  Fowell  Buxton's  was  one  (>f  the  uobleat  of  lives  which  oor  ft- 
thcrland  —  rich  in  great  and  venerable  name.-:—  han  produced."  —  StAtm  QasMu 
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be  tiK)  highly  reconiniendcd.^*  —  A*.  Y.  Ckroniric. 

"  It  should  be  circulated  evor}where." —  O.  C.  Memorial. 
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